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Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  conceit 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


I  as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
JEuropean  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
icity  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
jChinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
jweek  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
I  harmonic  Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Last  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  an  international 
I  tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  1981  and  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  in  March  1982. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career  and  appears  regularly  with  the  major 
I  orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  Japan,- 
his  operatic  credits  include  appearances  at  the 


Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Pour  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering; 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 


HOW    LUNCH    NEVER    GREW    UP. 


It  was  kind  of  fun  back  then  . . .  bringing  your  own 
everyday. 

The  shiny  foil.  The  favorite  sandwich,  prepared  just 
so.  The  surprise  sweet  The  personal  nourishment  of 
special  care  -  and  caring. 

It's  not  fun  anymore.  Because  today's  worker  is  still 
"bagging  it".  But  for  a  different  reason  -  to  avoid  the 
depersonalization  of  the  company  cafeteria,  where 
caring  is  not  on  the  menu. 

At  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd,  we  specialize  in  caring 
We  are  creators,  designers,  and  managers  of  employee 


food  service  programs  that  bolster  employee  morale 
and  stimulate  productivity. 

We  are  conceptualizers  who  emphasize  positive, 
human  interaction  and  productive  moods.  We  are 
architects  who  custom-tailor  refreshing  changes  in 
dining  environments.  We  are  chefs  who  insist  on  the 
Fresh.  And  the  imaginatively  prepared.  And  we  are  day 
to  day  food  managers  who  can  improve  your  bottom 
line. 

Lunch  can  be  just  lunch.  Or  it  can  grow  into  an 
important  part  of  an  enlightened  management  program. 


CREATIVE       GOURMETS,       LTD. 


One  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 


(617)723-5555 


Call  or  write  for  our  brochure. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
Opening  Night  of  the  1982-83  Season 

Wednesday,  29  September  at  8:30 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  Pathetique 

Adagio— Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazia 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo 

Rondo :  Allegro 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 


Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Rudolf  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 
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Beautiful  flowers  for  opening  the 
Symphony's  second  century  of 
beautiful  music . . . 


from 


The  Hi  Da  \^ay 


Plant  Branch 


. . .  A  florist  where  unique  is  more 
than  just  different. 


26  FRONT  STREET,  SALEM,  MA  01970 
(617)  745-9567 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Opus  74,  Pathetique 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in 
Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province, 
Russia,  on  7  May  1840  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  6  November  1893.  He  com- 
posed the  Sixth  Symphony  between 
16  February  and  31  August  1893.  The  first 
performance  took  place  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  28  October  of  that  year  (just  a  week 
before  the  composer's  death).  The  Amer- 
ican premiere  was  given  at  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Opera  House  by  the  New  York 
Symphony  Society  under  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  on  16  March  1894.  Emil  Paur 
conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  on  28  and  29  December 
1894  and  repeated  it  two  weeks  later.  He 
toured  with  the  Pathetique  and 
re-programmed  it  in  each  of  the  three  remaining  seasons  of  his  tenure  in  Boston.  Since 
then  it  has  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Karl  Muck,  Max 
Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  conducted  it  94  times  at  home  and  on 
tour!),  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Ferenc  Fricsay,  Robert  Shaw,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
David  Zinman,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  The  most  recent  performance 
at  Tanglewood  was  under  Ozawa  in  August  1979,  though  the  orchestra  has  performed 
the  work  on  tour  since  then.  The  last  Symphony  Hall  performance,  also  with  Ozawa 
conducting,  was  in  February  1976.  Among  other  tour  performances,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony performed  the  Pathetique  in  Peking  on  18  March  1979.  The  symphony  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

During  Tchaikovsky's  last  years,  his  reputation  grew  enormously  outside  of  Russia,  a 
fact  that  left  him  prey  to  deepening  inner  gloom,  since  his  countrymen  rarely  recognized 
his  genius.  He  had,  moreover,  been  shattered  by  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  strange 
but  profoundly  moving  epistolary  relationship  that  he  had  carried  on  for  fourteen  years 
with  Nadezhda  von  Meek,  whose  financial  assistance  and  understanding  had  sustained 
him  through  difficult  times.  Though  they  never  met  face  to  face,  their  relationship  was 
one  of  the  strongest,  in  its  emotional  depth,  that  either  of  them  was  ever  to  experience,- 
she,  for  unknown  reasons,  decided  to  end  the  correspondence  decisively  in  October  1890. 
Tchaikovsky  never  fully  recovered  from  the  blow. 

Another  reason  for  his  depression  was  an  old  but  continuing  concern — the  constant 
fear  that  his  homosexuality  might  become  known  to  the  public  at  large  or  to  the 
authorities  (which  would  lead  to  terrible  consequences,  since  homosexuality  was 
regarded  as  a  crime  that  might  involve  serious  legal  consequences,  including  banishment 
and  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights).  The  composer  had  already  tried  marriage  in  1877,  largely 
as  a  device  to  mask  his  predilections,  of  which  he  was  deeply  ashamed,  though  they  were 
beyond  his  control;  that  attempt  had  been  catastrophic,  as  Tchaikovsky  himself  recog- 
nized almost  immediately  after  the  ceremony  was  completed.  He  and  his  wife  separated 
almost  at  once,  though  she  continued  to  be  a  threat  to  him.  She  repeatedly  refused  to 
grant  a  divorce,  since  she  suffered  from  the  constant  delusion  that  Tchaikovsky  nour- 
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ished  a  great  passion  for  her.  He  was  afraid  to  force  the  issue  (he  had  grounds  for  it, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  children  by  several  different  men),  because  there  was  no  way  of 
predicting  what  she  might  say  in  open  court.  (She  spent  her  last  twenty  years,  certifiably 
insane,  in  a  mental  hospital,  convinced  to  the  end  that,  of  all  the  famous  men  who  had 
been  in  love  with  her,  Tchaikovsky  was  the  most  ardent.)  This  unbearable  situation 
continued  to  weigh  on  Tchaikovsky  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  was  surely,  in  large  part, 
responsible  for  his  strong  conviction  that  his  life  had  been  marked  by  a  fate  beyond  his 
control. 

The  momentary  good  fortune  of  a  triumphant  premiere  of  his  opera  The  Queen  of 
Spades  in  December  1890  led  to  a  commission  for  two  one-act  pieces,  an  opera  and  a 
ballet.  The  double  bill  premiere  performance  of  the  pretty  opera  Iolanta  and  the  sugary 
Christmas  ballet  The  Nutcracker  in  December  1892  was  received  with  little  enthusiasm 
(though  Tchaikovsky  himself  admitted  that  the  ballet  ranked  below  his  Sleeping  Beauty 
and  that  he  had  never  much  liked  its  all-too-cute  scenario).  During  the  preceding  May  he 
had  begun  a  symphony  in  E-flat  at  his  home  near  Klin,  a  country  place  some  fifty  miles 
from  Moscow  on  the  railroad  line  linking  it  with  St.  Petersburg.  He  sketched  and  partly 
orchestrated  it  into  October,  but  by  December  his  increasing  dissatisfaction  led  him  to 
convert  the  first  movement  into  the  beginning  of  a  piano  concerto  (his  third,  which  is 
rarely  performed — for  a  reason,-  Tchaikovsky's  self-critical  sense  was  in  this  instance 
quite  accurate).  He  began  working  also  on  the  conversion  of  the  slow  movement  and  the 
finale,  though  he  never  completed  the  work  himself  (Taneyev  did  so  after  Tchaikovsky's 
death).* 


*About  twenty  years  ago  Eugene  Ormandy  recorded  Tchaikovsky's  "Seventh  Symphony"  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,-  this  was  a  reconstruction  by  Soviet  composer  Semyon  Bogatyryev,  in  which 
the  Third  Piano  Concerto  was  turned  back  into  the  symphony  that  Tchaikovsky  chose  not  to 
finish. 


Modest  Tchaikovsky 
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During  this  time,  when  he  feared  again  that  his  wellspring  of  creativity  had  become 
exhausted,  his  international  fame  was  proved  by  his  election  to  the  Academie  Francaise 
and  his  nomination  for  an  honorary  doctorate  at  Cambridge  University.  Late  in  Decem- 
ber he  traveled  to  western  Europe,  where  he  conducted  a  series  of  successful  conceits  in 
Brussels  and  visited  in  Basel  his  old  governess,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  over  forty  years. 
The  two  days  he  spent  with  her,  reading  over  many  letters  from  his  mother  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  to  mention  some  of  his  earliest  musical  and  literary  work,  carried 
him  off  into  a  deep  nostalgia.  As  the  composer  wrote  to  his  brother  Nikolai: 

I  cannot  describe  what  a  delightful  and  magical  feeling  I  had  listening  to  her  stories, 
reading  all  these  letters  and  looking  at  all  the  copy  books.  The  past  was  reborn  so 
vividly  in  all  its  details  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  hear  the  voices  of  Mamasha, 
Venichka,  Khamit,  Arisha,  Akulina  and  all  the  others . . .  There  were  moments 
when  I  returned  into  the  past  so  vividly  that  it  became  weird,  and  at  the  same  time 
sweet,  and  we  both  had  to  keep  back  our  tears. 

The  retrospective  mood  thus  engendered  may  have  remained  even  through  the  visit  to 
Paris  and  Brussels  and  a  whirlwind  of  activity.  His  return  to  Russia  was  by  way  of  Odessa, 
where  he  helped  prepare  performances  of  The  Queen  of  Spades.  Though  prostrate  with 
exhaustion,  the  composer  wrote  on  28  January  to  his  brother  Modest  (with  whom  he  had 
collaborated  on  the  opera's  libretto);  all  in  all,  he  was  depressed: 

If  only  I  could  have  at  least  a  tenth  of  the  adulations  bestowed  in  Odessa  in  the 
Capitals  [Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg]!  But  this  seems  impossible  and  apparently  it 
should  not  be.  I  need  to  have  faith  in  myself  again,  and  this  has  been  badly  shattered 
of  late.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  role  is  finished  for  good. 

He  was  momentarily  at  low  ebb.  Yet  the  recent  opportunity  to  recall  his  childhood  with 
unusual  freshness  and  force  (and  thus  to  review  his  entire  life),  when  combined  with  his 
fundamentally  pessimistic  outlook,  may  well  have  led  to  the  theme  or  program  for  the 
work  that  suggested  itself  to  him  and  captured  his  attention  on  the  way  home.  Within 
two  weeks  of  writing  the  foregoing  letter,  Tchaikovsky  was  hard  at  work  on  what  was  to 
become  his  masterpiece.  Once  more  at  Klin  on  11  February  1893,  he  wrote  to  his  nephew 
Vladimir  Davydov: 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  excellent  state  of  mind  I'm  in  so  far  as  my  works  are 
concerned.  You  know  that  I  destroyed  the  symphony  I  had  composed  and  partly 
orchestrated  in  the  autumn.  And  a  good  thing  too!  There  was  nothing  of  interest  in 
it— an  empty  play  of  sounds,  without  inspiration.  Now,  on  my  journey  the  idea  of  a 
new  symphony  came  to  me,  this  time  one  with  a  program,  but  a  program  that  will  be 
a  riddle  for  everyone.  Let  them  try  and  solve  it.  The  work  will  be  entitled  A  Program 
Symphony  (No.  6),  Symphonie  a  Programme  (No.  6),  Eine  Programmsinfonie  (Nr.  6). 
The  program  of  this  symphony  is  completely  saturated  with  myself  and  quite  often 
during  my  journey  I  cried  profusely  Having  returned  I  have  settled  down  to  write  the 
sketches  and  the  work  is  going  so  intensely,  so  fast,  that  the  first  movement  was  ready 
in  less  than  four  days,  and  the  others  have  taken  shape  in  my  head.  Half  of  the  third 
movement  is  also  done.  There  will  still  be  much  that  is  new  in  the  form  of  the  work 
and  the  finale  is  not  to  be  a  loud  allegro  but  the  slowest  adagio.  You  cannot  imagine 
my  feelings  of  bliss  now  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  not  gone  forever,  and 
that  I  can  still  work.  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Please,  do  not 
tell  anyone,  except  Modest. 

The  work  progressed  quickly  and  to  the  composer's  satisfaction.  On  19  March  he  wrote  to 
Modest,  after  returning  to  Klin  from  a  short  trip  to  Moscow  (where  he  had  heard  with 
great  enthusiasm  the  first  performance  of  a  one-act  opera  entitled  Aleko  composed  as  an 
examination  exercise  by  a  young  conservatory  student  named  Rachmaninoff),  that  he 
was  busy  finishing  the  sketches  for  the  finale  and  scherzo  of  the  new  symphony,  and  on 
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24  March  he  completed  the  sketch  of  the  second  movement— evidently  the  last  to  be 
outlined  in  detail — and  noted  his  satisfaction  at  the  bottom  of  the  page:  "O  Lord,  I  thank 
Thee!  Today;  24th  March,  completed  preliminary  sketch  well!!!" 

Before  undertaking  the  orchestration,  he  composed  a  last  group  of  songs  and  a  last  set  of 
piano  pieces.  The  work  was  also  interrupted  by  his  invitation  to  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  an  honor  that  he  shared  with  Saint-Saens, 
Boito,  Bruch  (whom  he  considered  to  be  insufferable),  and  Grieg  (who  was  ill  and  unable 
to  be  present).  He  took  to  Saint-Saens,  and  the  two  shared  a  Royal  Philharmonic  concert 
where  Tchaikovsky  earned  a  personal  triumph  with  a  performance  of  his  Fourth 
Symphony.  In  Cambridge  he  was  presented  for  the  degree  with  a  citation  in  Latin  that 
appropriately  singled  out  the  ardor  fervidus  and  the  languor  subtristis  of  his  music.  All  of 
the  honored  composers  shared  a  concert  at  Cambridge,  Tchaikovsky  with  his  Francesca 
da  Rimini.  Saint-Saens  wrote  a  vivid  account  of  the  whole  affair  with  a  sympathetic 
description  of  Tchaikovsky  in  which  he  referred  to 

Tchaikovsky's  Francesca  da  Rimini,  bristling  with  difficulties  and  not  recoiling 
before  any  degree  of  violence,-  the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men  let  loose  there  a  terrible 
tempest  and  had  no  more  pity  for  his  performers  or  his  listeners  than  Satan  for  the 
damned.  Such  is  the  talent,  the  supreme  technique  of  the  composer  that  one  takes 
pleasure  in  this  damnation  and  this  torture. 

The  whole  thing  was  something  of  an  ordeal  to  Tchaikovsky,  though  he  liked 
Cambridge.  But  he  was  glad  to  be  home  and  working  on  his  symphony,  since  his 
confidence  as  to  its  quality  left  him  feeling  calm  and  assured.  But  though  he  was  pleased 
with  the  piece,  its  completion  was  not  easily  won.  He  began  the  scoring  on  19  July  and 
wrote  to  Modest  three  days  later: 

I  have  now  dived  deep  into  my  symphony,-  the  further  I  get  with  the  instrumentation 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes.  Twenty  years  ago  I  used  to  go  full  speed  ahead  and  it 
came  out  very  well.  Now  I  have  become  cowardly  and  unsure  of  myself.  For  instance, 
today  I  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages — nothing  went  as  I  wanted  it  to. 

Early  in  August  he  wrote  again  to  Vladimir  Davydov= 

The  symphony  ...  is  getting  on.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  music  but  not  entirely 
with  the  instrumentation.  It  does  not  come  out  as  I  hoped  it  would.  It  will  be  quite 
conventional  and  no  surprise  if  this  symphony  is  abused  and  unappreciated — that  has 
happened  before.  But  I  definitely  find  it  my  very  best,  and  in  particular  the  most 
sincere  of  all  my  compositions.  I  love  it  as  I  have  never  loved  any  of  my  musical 
children. 

He  completed  the  symphony  by  1  September  and  found  himself  so  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  creative  drive  that  he  urged  Modest  to  find  a  subject  for  an  opera.  But  the  Sixth 
Symphony  was  to  be  the  last  work  he  would  complete.  The  premiere,  on  28  October, 
went  off  well  despite  the  orchestra's  coolness  toward  the  piece,  but  the  audience  was 
puzzled  by  the  whole— not  least  by  the  very  downbeat  ending  of  the  work.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  confronted  him  at  intermission  and  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  program  to 
that  expressive  music,  but  Tchaikovsky  would  reveal  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that 
there  was,  indeed,  a  program  lurking  behind  its  conception.  Of  the  details  he  would  say 
nothing  more.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  premiere  he  was  in  good  spirits,  planning  a  trip  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  the  symphony's  publication  with  Jiirgenson  and  looking  forward  to 
further  composition.  But  on  2  November  he  failed  to  appear  for  breakfast;  he  complained 
of  indigestion  during  the  night,  but  refused  to  see  a  doctor.  His  situation  worsened,  and  in 
the  evening  Modest  sent  for  medical  help  anyway.  For  several  days  Tchaikovsky  lingered 
on,  generally  in  severe  pain.  He  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  6  November. 
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Before  going  on  to  the  music  of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  it  is  worth  pausing  here  to  deal 
with  the  mystery  that  currently  surrounds  the  composer's  demise— especially  because 
interpretations  of  the  symphony  have  been  colored  by  the  circumstances  of  his  sudden 
death.  The  story  commonly  repeated  and  accepted  until  recently  is  that  Tchaikovsky 
carelessly  drank  a  glass  of  unboiled  water  during  a  cholera  epidemic  and  that  he  died  of 
the  disease.  Just  last  year,  however,  a  different  story  was  published  (in  the  February  1981 
issue  of  High.  Fidelity),  receiving  a  good  deal  of  press  coverage,  inasmuch  as  it  suggested 
that  the  composer's  death  was  a  forced  suicide— virtually,  in  fact,  a  murder.  According  to 
this  new  account,  the  composer  was  about  to  be  denounced  to  the  Tsar  as  a  homosexual 
by  Duke  Stenbock-Thurmor,  with  whose  nephew  Tchaikovsky  had  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship. The  duke  gave  his  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Chief  Prosecutor  of  the  State,  a  man 
named  Yakobi,  who  had  been  a  classmate  of  the  composer's  years  earlier  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  College  of  Law.  Apparently  all  the  surviving  students  of  that  class  convened  a 
"court  of  honor"  to  decide  what  they  might  do  to  save  the  reputation  of  their  school 
should  Tchaikovsky  be  denounced.  After  argumentation  that  lasted  for  hours  (and  at 
which  the  composer  was  present),  the  decision  was  reached  that  he  would  have  to 
commit  suicide  by  some  means  that  could  be  passed  off  as  a  disease— the  letter  of 
denunciation  would  then  be  moot. 

According  to  this  story,  then,  one  of  the  participants  in  the  "trial"  obtained  a  supply  of 
poison  and  delivered  it  to  Tchaikovsky,  who  consumed  it  and  then  refused  to  see  a  doctor 
until  it  was  too  late  for  help.  All  of  the  participants — including  the  doctor  who  finally 
treated  him  and  his  own  family— had  to  be  in  on  the  secret,  in  order  to  protect  his 
memory  and  their  own  reputations.  Unfortunately,  the  story  itself  is  almost  totally 
undocumented  except  by  a  series  of  hearsay  accounts.-  Yakobi,  who  died  in  1902,  told  his 
wife  after  the  trial,  swearing  her  to  secrecy.  Shortly  before  her  death,  in  1913,  she  passed  it 
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on  to  one  Alexander  Voitoy  who  in  1966  told  musicologist  and  music  librarian  Alexandra 
Orlova.  She  pursued  other  kinds  of  documentation  and  convinced  the  English 
Tchaikovsky  scholar  David  Brown  of  the  truth  of  this  revisionist  account,  with  the  result 
that  it  appears  in  The  New  Grove.  But  a  story  derived  largely  from  fourth-hand  deathbed 
reports  does  not  inspire  confidence,  especially  when  it  is  so  obviously  sensational  in 
character. 

The  argument  rests  in  large  part  on  the  assumption  that  public  denunciation  of  the 
composer's  homosexuality  (which  was  in  any  case  an  open  secret  among  his  friends  and 
family)  would  have  led  to  imprisonment  or  exile.  There  is  another  important  element: 
the  revisionist  account  insists  that  cholera  cases  were  always  quarantined  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  body  of  one  who  died  of  cholera  would  be 
sealed  in  a  zinc  casket  and  the  bedclothes  burned.  None  of  that  happened  with 
Tchaikovsky:  he  died  surrounded  by  a  veritable  crowd  of  friends  and  relations,-  the  body 
was  displayed  in  state  for  two  days,  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  described  how  some  of  the 
mourners  kissed  the  face  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  goes  the  argument,  the  story  of  death  by 
cholera  is  a  transparent  blind  to  mask  the  fact  of  the  composer's  suicide,  and  virtually 
everyone  knew  it. 

Unfortunately  for  the  new  story,  a  rebuttal  from  three  Slavic  specialists  (published  in 
High  Fidelity,  August  1981)  insists  that  Russian  society  had  become  far  more  tolerant  of 
homosexuals  in  the  1890s,  so  that  the  effect  of  denunciation  on  Tchaikovsky,  while  no 
doubt  embarrassing,  would  not  have  been  catastrophic.  Moreover,  they  say,  by  the  time  of 
Tchaikovsky's  death,  the  etiology  of  cholera  was  well  known  and  the  practice  of 
quarantine  was  no  longer  followed,  so  the  argument  that  the  composer's  body  was  not 
sealed  from  the  group  of  mourners  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  didn't  die  of  the 
disease. 

All  of  this  speculation  has  been  fired,  in  part,  by  the  extraordinary  expressive  richness 
of  the  Sixth  Symphony,  and  especially  by  its  finale.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  music  was  composed  because  of  the  composer's  premonitions  of  impend- 
ing death.  Yet  perusal  of  his  letters  makes  clear  that  until  the  last  few  days  he  was  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  years,  confident  and  looking  forward  to  future 
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compositions.  But  in  fact  the  expressive  qualities  of  the  B  minor  symphony  follow  from 
his  two  previous  symphonies,  which  are  also  concerned  in  various  ways  with  Fate, 
something  that  haunted  the  composer.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies  had  offered 
two  views  of  man's  response  to  Fate — on  the  one  hand  offsetting  the  violence  of  the 
opening  with  solace  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  peasants,  on  the  other  struggling  from  a 
softer  notion  of  Fate  to  a  feeling  of  conquest  (in  the  major-mode  finale),  but  an  empty  and 
unconvincing  victory.  In  the  Sixth  Symphony,  Fate  seems  to  lead  only  to  despair,  a  mood 
evident  almost  from  the  very  beginning. 

Tchaikovsky  never  did  reveal  a  formal  program  to  the  symphony  though  a  note  found 
among  his  papers  is  probably  an  early  draft  for  one: 

The  ultimate  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  symphony  is  LIFE.  First  part— all  impulsive 
passion,  confidence,  thirst  for  activity.  Must  be  short.  (Finale  DEATH— result  of 
collapse.)  Second  part  love;  third  disappointments,-  fourth  ends  dying  away  (also 
short). 

In  the  end,  all  of  this  (and  any  possible  elaborations  of  it)  remained  the  composer's  secret. 
The  title  that  it  now  bears  came  only  the  day  after  the  first  performance.  Modest  recalled: 

Coming  down  to  morning  tea  next  day,  I  found  Pyotr  Ilyich  already  long  since  up  and 
with  the  score  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  before  him.  He  had  agreed  to  send  it  to 
Jiirgenson  that  same  day  and  did  not  know  what  title  to  give  it.  He  did  not  want  to 
leave  it  with  only  a  number,  nor  to  call  it  "Program"  as  he  originally  thought.  "Why 
'Program'  when  I  don't  want  to  give  the  program!"  I  suggested  calling  it  "Tragic." 
That  did  not  please  him.  I  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Pyotr  Ilyich  in  a  state  of 
indecision.  Then  suddenly  the  title  "Pathetic"  came  into  my  head.  I  went  back  and,  I 
remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  I  stood  in  the  doorway  and  uttered  the  word. 
"Excellent,  Modya,  bravo,  Pathetid,"  and  before  my  eyes  he  wrote  on  the  score  the 
title  by  which  it  has  since  been  known. 

The  title  gives  the  wrong  impression  in  English,  where  "pathetic"  has  become  a  slang 
word,  almost  totally  losing  its  original  sense  of  "passionate"  or  "emotional,"  with  a  hint 
of  its  original  Greek  sense  of  "suffering",-  but  in  French  it  still  retains  its  significance.  And 
the  symphony  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  successful  evocation  of  Tchaikovsky's 
emotional  suffering,  sublimated  into  music  of  great  power. 

The  slow  introduction  (a  favorite  device  of  Tchaikovsky's)  begins  in  the  "wrong"  key, 
but  works  its  way  around  to  B  minor  and  the  beginning  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo.  In  this 
case  the  introduction  proves  to  foreshadow  the  main  thematic  material,  which  is  a 
variant  of  the  opening  figure  in  the  bassoon  over  the  dark  whispering  of  the  double 
basses.  The  great  climax  to  which  this  builds  is  a  splendid  preparation  for  one  of 
Tchaikovsky's  greatest  tunes— and  we  need  no  "program"  to  identify  this  falling  and 
soaring  melody  as  a  "love  theme."  It  is  worked  to  a  rich  climax  and  then  dies  away  with 
a  lingering  afterthought  in  the  clarinet.  An  unexpected  orchestral  crash  begins  the  tense 
development  section,  which  builds  a  wonderful  sense  of  energy  as  the  opening  thematic 
material  returns  in  a  distant  key  and  only  gradually  works  round  to  the  tonic.  The  "love 
theme,"  now  in  the  tonic  B  major,  is  especially  passionate. 

The  second  movement  is  quite  simply  a  scherzo  and  Trio,  but  it  has  a  couple  of  special 
wrinkles  of  its  own.  Tchaikovsky  was  one  of  the  great  composers  of  the  orchestral  waltz 
(think  of  the  ballet  music  and  the  third  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony),-  here  he 
chose  to  write  a  waltz  that  happens  to  be  in  5/4  time!  According  to  the  conservative 
Viennese  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  "This  disagreeable  meter  upsets  both  listener  and 
player."  But  the  odd  rhythmic  twist  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary 
grace  of  the  music. 
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The  third  movement  is  a  brilliant  march,  beginning  with  rushing  busy  triplets  that 
alternate  with  a  crisp  march  melody  that  bursts  out  into  a  climactic  full  orchestral 
version,  a  momentary  triumph.  That  triumph  comes  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  beginning 
of  the  final  movement,  which  bears  the  unprecedented  marking  "Adagio  lamentoso." 
The  first  theme  is  divided  between  the  two  violin  parts  in  such  a  way  that  neither  first 
nor  second  violin  part  alone  makes  sense,  but  when  played  together  they  result  in  a 
simple,  expressive,  descending  melody.  (Of  course,  the  orchestra  should  be  seated  as  it  was 
in  Tchaikovsky's  day  for  the  music  to  make  its  full  effect.  With  the  first  violins  at  the 
front  of  the  stage  on  the  conductor's  left  and  the  second  violins  at  the  front  on  his  right, 
the  melody  seems  to  leap  back  and  forth  from  one  side  of  the  stage  to  the  other  on  every 
note!  Unfortunately  I  know  of  no  orchestra  in  the  world  today  that  maintains  that  older 
seating  arrangement,  so  we  can't  hear  the  effect  Tchaikovsky  had  in  mind.  As  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  never  even  been  attempted  on  a  recording,  where  a  clear  stereo  separation 
would  allow  us  at  least  to  hear  this  unusual  passage.)  The  second  theme,  a  more  flowing 
Andante,  builds  to  a  great  orchestral  climax  exceeded  only  by  the  climax  of  the  opening 
material  that  follows.  This  dies  away  and  a  single  stroke  of  the  tam-tam,  followed  by  a 
soft  and  sustained  dark  passage  for  trombones  and  tuba,  brings  in  the  "dying  fall"  of  the 
ending,  the  second  theme  descending  into  the  lowest  depths  of  cellos  and  basses. 

Tchaikovsky's  farewell  vision  is  a  sombre  one,  congruent  with  his  own  pessimistic 
view  of  life.  But  it  is  worth  remembering — especially  given  all  the  stories  that  whirl 
around  the  composer— that  his  art,  and  especially  the  Pathetique  Symphony,  was  a 
means  of  self-transcendence,  a  way  of  overcoming  the  anguish  and  torment  of  his  life.  It 
has  sometimes  been  assumed  in  the  past  that  Tchaikovsky  chose  to  revel  in  his  misery; 
but  in  the  Sixth  Symphony,  at  least,  he  confronted  it,  recreated  it  in  sound,  and  put  it 
firmly  behind  him. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 
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Lud  wig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Opus  37 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
Sketches  for  this  concerto  appear  as  early 
as  1796  or  1797,  although  the  principal 
work  of  composition  came  in  the  summer 
of  1800.  It  may  have  been  revised  at  the 
end  of  1802  for  the  first  performance, 
which  took  place  in  Vienna  on  5  April 
1803  with  the  composer  as  soloist.  Some 
time  after  completing  the  concerto — but 
before  1809 — Beethoven  wrote  a  cadenza, 
possibly  for  Archduke  Rudolph;  Rudolf 
Serkin  will  play  that  cadenza  at  this  con- 
cert. The  first  performance  in  America 
took  place  in  Boston's  Tremont  Temple 
on  8  December  1842  with  George  /.  Webb 
conducting  the  forces  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  and  J.L.  Hatton  as  the  pianist.  The 
concerto  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  21  April  1888  with 
soloist  Amy  Beach  (or,  as  she  was  always  billed,  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach)  under  the  direction 
of  Wilhelm  Gericke.  Since  then  Heimich  Gebhard  and  Katherine  R.  Heyman  have 
performed  the  C  minor  concerto  under  Gericke;  Mrs.  Emil  Paur  appeared  as  soloist  with 
her  husband  conducting;  Ferruccio  Busoni  with  Max  Fiedler;  Alfred  Cortot,  Mischa 
Levitzki,  and  Rudolf  Firkusny  with  Pierre  Monteux;  Eleanor  Packard,  Arthur  Schnabel, 
and  Myra  Hess  with  Serge  Koussevitzky;  Harold  Bauer  and  Byron  Janis  with  Richard 
Burgin;  Claudio  Arrau,  Clara  Haskil,  Firkusny,  and  Janis  with  Charles  Munch;  Grant 
Johannessen,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  and  Eugene  Istomin  with  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Theodore 
Lettvin  with  William  Steinberg;  Rudolf  Serkin  with  Max  Rudolf;  Vladimir  Ashkenazy 
with  Antal  Dorati;  Garrick  Ohlsson  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  and  Malcolm  Frager  with  Klaus 
Tennstedt.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performances  have  also  been  with  Rudolf  Serkin 
as  soloist:  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  September  1980  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  under  Eugene 
Ormandy  in  July  1981  at  Tanglewood.  In  addition  to  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

One  morning  during  the  summer  of  1799  Beethoven  was  walking  through  the 
Augarten*  with  Johann  Baptist  Cramer,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pianists  of  his  day  and 
one  of  the  few  whom  Beethoven  found  worthy  of  praise.  Cramer  was  on  a  continental 
tour  from  his  home  town  of  London  and  had  stopped  in  Vienna  to  look  up  Haydn,  whose 
favorite  he  had  been  during  Haydn's  London  visits  a  few  years  earlier.  At  this  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven.  As  the  two  men  were  strolling  through  the 


*In  the  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  an  island  located  between  the  Danube  proper  and  a 
semicircular  man-made  arm  called  the  Danube  Canal,  there  is  a  stretch  of  open  meadowland  that 
was  once  part  of  the  Imperial  hunting  preserve.  Emperor  Joseph  II  opened  it  to  the  public  as  a 
garden  in  1775,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  "meadow  garden"  ("Augarten"  in  German) 
featured,  in  addition  to  the  usual  alfresco  pleasures,  a  rich  musical  life  centered  in  a  concert-hall- 
with-restaurant  built  there  by  the  early  1780s.  The  concerts  were  held  outdoors  on  summer  days, 
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Augarten  early  one  Thursday  morning,  they  heard  a  performance  of  Mozart's  C  minor 
piano  concerto,  K.491.  Beethoven  suddenly  stopped  and  drew  Cramer's  attention  to  a 
simple  but  beautiful  theme  introduced  near  the  end  of  the  concerto  and  exclaimed, 
"Cramer,  Cramer!  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything  like  that!"  Opinions  may  (and 
do)  differ  as  to  exactly  what  passage  affected  Beethoven  so  strongly,  but  there  is  in  any 
case  no  doubt  that  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto  was  one  of  his  favorite  works,  and  echoes 
of  that  enthusiasm  are  clearly  to  be  found  in  his  own  C  minor  concerto,  which  was, 
apparently,  already  in  the  works — at  least  in  some  preliminary  way — at  the  time  of  the 
reported  incident. 

It  is  misleading  to  think  of  the  concerto  as  "Opus  37,"  a  number  applied  when  the 
work  was  published  four  years  after  composition,-  it  should  really  be  linked  with  the 
other  compositions  of  1799-1800:  the  six  Opus  18  string  quartets,  the  Septet,  Opus  20,  and 
the  First  Symphony,  Opus  21.  Still,  even  though  it  is  an  early  work,  the  Third  Piano 
Concerto  shows  a  significant  advance  over  its  predecessors. 

For  some  reason  Beethoven  withheld  performance  of  the  concerto  for  three  years. 
When  the  performance  finally  took  place,  it  was  part  of  a  lengthy  concert  that  the 
composer  himself  produced  to  introduce  several  of  his  newest  works  (this  concerto,  the 
Second  Symphony,  and  the  oratorio  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives);  he  also  inserted  the 
First  Symphony,  already  becoming  a  favorite  in  Vienna,  to  attract  the  audiences.  The 
performance  was  to  take  place  on  5  April  1803  in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  where 
Beethoven  himself  lodged  gratis  while  working  on  his  opera  Fidelio,  which  was  ul- 
timately produced  there.  The  last  rehearsal  for  the  concert,  on  the  day  of  the  perform- 
ance, was  a  marathon  affair  running  without  pause  from  8  a.m.  until  2=30  p.m.,  when 
everyone  broke  for  lunch  provided  by  Prince  Lichnowsky  after  which  the  oratorio  was 
given  still  another  run-through.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  the  performers  could  manage 
the  performance,  which  began  at  6  p.m.  and  proved  to  be  so  long  that  some  of  the  shorter 
pieces  planned  for  the  program  were  dropped.  Still,  audiences  were  accustomed  to  sitting 
through  three  or  four  hours  of  musical  performances  in  those  days,  though  even  if  they 
were  accustomed  to  such  long  performances  they  can  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  hear 
three  large  new  compositions  in  a  completely  fresh  and  receptive  frame  of  mind.  The 
fact  that  Beethoven  made  up  the  program  entirely  of  his  own  works— and  then  charged 
elevated  prices  for  tickets — clearly  indicates  that  he  expected  the  power  of  his  name  to 
work  at  the  box  office,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  befallen,  since  he  cleared  1800  florins  on 
the  event. 

Ignaz  Seyfried,  the  Kapellmeister  of  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  had  a  special  reason  to 
remember  the  evening  clearly: 

In  the  playing  of  the  concerto  movements  he  asked  me  to  turn  the  pages  for  him; 
but— heaven  help  me!— that  was  easier  said  than  done.  I  saw  almost  nothing  but 
empty  leaves,-  at  the  most  on  one  page  or  the  other  a  few  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  wholly 
unintelligible  to  me  scribbled  down  to  serve  as  clues  for  him;  for  he  played  nearly  all 
of  the  solo  part  from  memory  since,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  he  had  not  had  time  to 


usually  on  Thursday  mornings  at  the  extraordinary  hour  of  half-past  seven.  Mozart  played  there  in 
at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  and  Beethoven  introduced  his  Kieutzei  Sonata  there;  moreover  his 
first  five  symphonies  and  first  three  piano  concertos  were  all  regularly  featured  at  the  Augarten 
concerts.  (Although  the  Augarten  ceased  to  function  as  an  important  concert  location  by  1830, 
there  remains  even  today  at  least  one  musical  connection:  the  Vienna  Choir  Boys  are  housed  on  the 
grounds,  where  they  can  presumably  soak  up  lingering  resonances  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven.) 
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put  it  all  down  on  paper.  He  gave  me  a  secret  glance  whenever  he  was  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  invisible  passages  and  my  scarcely  concealed  anxiety  not  to  miss  the 
decisive  moment  amused  him  greatly  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  the  jovial  supper 
which  we  ate  afterwards. 

Seyfried's  explanation  for  the  empty  pages  in  the  solo  part — that  Beethoven  had  not  had 
time  to  write  it  out— seems  unlikely.  To  be  sure,  the  composer  was  working  on  the  music 
for  the  concert  almost  up  to  the  last  minute.  At  5  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  dress 
rehearsal  and  concert  Beethoven's  young  piano  pupil  and  assistant  Ferdinand  Ries  was 
summoned  to  the  composer  and  found  him  in  bed  copying  out  trombone  parts,  appar- 
ently an  afterthought  for  the  oratorio.  But  the  concerto  had  been  finished  three  years 
earlier  (with  the  possible  exception  of  details  touched  up  in  the  interim),  and  if 
Beethoven  had  wanted  to  write  out  the  solo  part,  he  could  surely  have  found  the  time  in 
that  long  period  between  composition  and  performance.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
composer's  failure  to  write  out  the  solo  part  reflected  his  desire— for  the  moment,  at  any 
rate— to  keep  the  concerto  entirely  to  himself.  Beethoven  was  still  making  his  living  in 
part  as  a  piano  virtuoso,  and  the  pianist-composer's  stock-in-trade  was  a  supply  of  piano 
concertos  that  he  and  he  alone  could  perform.  Even  if  another  musician  somehow  got 
hold  of  the  orchestral  parts,  he  would  not  be  able  to  play  the  concerto  without  the  one 
person  who  knew  the  solo  part— the  composer! 

Obviously  the  solo  part  would  have  to  be  written  out  in  full  before  publication  of  the 
work,  and  Beethoven  in  any  case  prepared  the  C  minor  concerto  for  Ferdinand  Ries,  who 
gave  the  second  performance  in  an  Augarten  concert  on  19  July  1804.  Even  then  he  did 
not,  according  to  Ries,  put  the  solo  part  in  the  score,-  he  simply  wrote  it  out  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper.  It  is  also  clear  from  Ries's  recollections  that  Beethoven  had  not  yet 
written  the  cadenza: 

I  had  asked  Beethoven  to  write  a  cadenza  for  me,  but  he  refused  and  told  me  to  write 
one  myself  and  he  would  correct  it.  Beethoven  was  satisfied  with  my  composition 
and  made  few  changes,-  but  there  was  an  extremely  brilliant  and  difficult  passage  in  it, 
which,  though  he  liked  it,  seemed  to  him  too  venturesome,  wherefore  he  told  me  to 


A  view  of  Vienna  in  1785 
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write  another  in  its  place.  A  week  before  the  concert  he  wanted  to  hear  the  cadenza 
again.  I  played  it  and  floundered  in  the  passage;  he  again,  this  time  a  little  ill- 
naturedly,  told  me  to  change  it.  I  did  so,  but  the  new  passage  did  not  satisfy  me;  I 
therefore  studied  the  other,  and  zealously,  but  was  not  quite  sure  of  it.  When  the 
cadenza  was  reached  in  the  public  concert  Beethoven  quietly  sat  down.  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  to  choose  the  easier  one.  When  I  boldly  began  the  more  difficult  one, 
Beethoven  violently  jerked  his  chair,-  but  the  cadenza  went  through  all  right  and 
Beethoven  was  so  delighted  that  he  shouted  "Bravo!"  loudly.  This  electrified  the 
entire  audience  and  at  once  gave  me  a  standing  among  the  artists.  Afterward,  while 
expressing  his  satisfaction  he  added:  "But  all  the  same  you  are  willful!  If  you  had 
made  a  slip  in  the  passage  I  would  never  have  given  you  another  lesson." 

Critical  response  to  the  concerto  at  its  first  performance  ranged  from  lukewarm  to  cold; 
in  fact,  the  only  thing  that  really  pleased  the  audience,  it  seems,  was  the  familiar  First 
Symphony,-  even  the  delightful  Second,  receiving  its  first  performance,  put  off  the  critic 
of  the  Zeitung  fur  die  Elegante  Welt  with  what  he  perceived  as  too  much  "striving  for  the 
new  and  surprising."  And  in  the  concerto  Beethoven's  playing  was  apparently  not  up  to 
his  best  standards.  Perhaps  he  was  tired  from  the  strenuous  day's  rehearsal.  Still,  the 
concerto  quickly  established  itself  in  the  public  favor.  When  Ries  played  the  second 
performance  the  prestigious  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitschrift  declared  it  to  be  "indis- 
putably one  of  Beethoven's  most  beautiful  compositions." 

Although  Beethoven  refused  to  write  a  cadenza  for  Ries,  he  eventually  did  compose 
one,  probably  for  another  of  his  students  who  may  not  have  been  competent  to  do  so 
himself.  It  was  written  as  an  entirely  separate  manuscript,  and  in  fact  the  two  manu- 
scripts— one  of  the  concerto  proper  and  one  of  the  cadenza — suffered  different  fates, 
which  brings  up  a  musicological  detective  story  with  a  happy  ending.  The  cadenza  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  safely  housed  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  The 
concerto  proper  was  part  of  the  extraordinary  music  collection  of  the  Prussian  State 
Library  in  Berlin  which,  during  World  War  II,  was  divided  up  into  several  smaller 
components  and  shipped  away  for  safekeeping  (to  avoid  damage  in  the  event  of  bomb- 
ing). One  of  the  subsections  of  the  library's  holdings  completely  disappeared  for  decades. 
Among  the  missing  manuscripts  was  the  autograph  of  Beethoven's  C  minor  concerto. 
The  collection  was  the  object  of  a  long  and  intensive  search  on  the  part  of  scholars  who 
hoped  that  it  had  not  been  destroyed  during  the  war  and  who  tracked  down  various 
rumors  regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  collection.  Finally,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  who  was  tracing  an  important 
collection  of  zoological  drawings  that  were  part  of  the  same  library  shipment,  managed  to 
trace  the  collection  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  in  Griissau  (today  the  Polish  village  of 
Krzeszow),  where  it  lay  unidentified  and  uncatalogued  long  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
Although  there  is  still  some  dispute  between  Poland  and  East  Germany  as  to  the  final 
disposition  of  the  collection,  this  discovery— or,  properly,  rediscovery— is  surely  the  most 
significant  musical  find  of  our  lifetime,  including  as  it  does  manuscripts  for  all  or  part  of 
Beethoven's  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  symphonies,  over  one  hundred  Mozart  scores 
including  most  of  his  major  operas,  various  Haydn  symphonies,  numerous  Bach  cantatas, 
and  some  of  the  most  famous  works  of  Mendelssohn,  including  Elijah,  the  Scottish 
Symphony,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  the  Violin  Concerto.  The  collection  is 
now  largely  located  in  the  University  Library  of  Krakow,  and  the  autograph  manuscript 
of  Beethoven's  Third  Piano  Concerto  has  happily  been  found  again. 

Although  Beethoven  knew  and  admired  the  Mozart  concertos,  he  had  not  yet  learned 
one  important  trick  of  Mozart's:  that  of  withholding  some  tune  for  the  soloist.  Invariably 
Mozart  left  something  out  of  the  orchestral  exposition  so  that  it  could  first  be  presented 
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by  the  piano  in  the  solo  exposition,  thereby  helping  to  characterize  the  pianist  as  an 
individual  personality  against  the  orchestra.  But  in  the  C  minor  concerto,  Beethoven  lays 
out  all  of  the  thematic  material  at  once  in  the  longest  and  fullest  orchestral  statement 
that  he  ever  wrote  for  a  concerto.  The  main  theme  is  typically  Beethovenian  in  its 
pregnant  simplicity,  outlining  a  triad  of  C  minor  in  the  first  measure,  marching  down  the 
scale  in  the  second,  and  closing  off  the  first  phrase  with  a  rhythmic  "knocking"  motive 
that  was  surely  invented  with  the  timpani  in  mind  (although  Beethoven  does  not 
explicitly  reveal  that  fact  yet).  Much  of  the  "action"  of  the  first  movement  involves  the 
gradually  increasing  predominance  of  the  "knocking"  motive  until  it  appears  in  one  of 
the  most  strikingly  poetic  passages  Beethoven  had  yet  conceived— but  that's  anticipating. 

As  the  orchestral  statement  proceeds,  Beethoven  modulates  rather  early  to  the  secon- 
dary key  of  E  flat  (something  else  Mozart  wouldn't  have  done— he  would  leave  it  to  the 
soloist  to  engineer  the  appearance  of  the  new  key)  and  introduces  the  secondary  theme. 
But  then,  as  if  suddenly  recognizing  his  faux  pas,  he  returns  to  the  tonic  major,  C,  and 
passes  on  to  the  closing  thoughts,  once  again  in  C  minor.  The  orchestra's  definite  close  on 
the  tonic  threatens  stasis,  but  the  soloist  enters  with  forthright  scales  that  run  directly 
into  the  principal  theme,  whereupon  the  real  forward  momentum  begins. 

The  piano  exposition  restates  all  the  major  ideas  that  the  orchestra  has  already 
presented  but  makes  the  modulation  to  the  new  key  definitive  with  an  extended  closing 
idea  based  on  the  rhythm  of  the  "knocking"  motive,  which  begins  to  grow  in  promi- 
nence. It  completely  dominates  the  development  section,  which  intertwines  other 
thematic  ideas  over  the  recurring  staccato  commentary  of  that  rhythm.  The  recapitula- 
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Manuscript  of  Beethoven's  cadenza  for  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
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tion  does  not  emphasize  the  knocking  beyond  what  had  already  occurred  in  the  soloist's 
exposition,  but  Beethoven  is  preparing  to  spring  one  of  his  most  wonderful  ideas,  the 
success  of  which  requires  him  to  build  on  the  other  themes  for  the  moment.  Even  in  the 
cadenza,  which  Beethoven  composed  some  years  after  the  rest  of  the  concerto,  he  retains 
his  long-range  plan  by  basing  it  on  all  the  important  thematic  ideas  except  the  knocking 
rhythm.  The  reason  appears  as  the  cadenza  ends:  Beethoven  (following  an  idea  drawn 
from  Mozart's  C  minor  concerto)  allows  the  piano  to  play  through  to  the  end  of  the 
movement,  rather  than  simply  stopping  with  the  chord  that  marks  the  re-entry  of  the 
orchestra,  as  happens  in  most  classical  concertos.  But  it  is  what  the  soloist  plays  that 
marks  the  great  expressive  advance  in  this  score:  wonderfully  hushed  arabesques  against 
a  pianissimo  statement  of  the  original  knocking  motive  at  last  in  the  timpani,  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  surely  designed  from  the  very  start.  Here  for  the  first  time  in 
Beethoven's  concerto  output  he  produces  one  of  those  magical  "after  the  cadenza" 
moments  of  otherworldly  effect,  moments  for  which  listeners  to  his  later  concertos  wait 
with  eager  anticipation. 

The  Largo  seems  to  come  from  an  entirely  different  expressive  world,  being  in  the 
unusually  bright  key  of  E  major.  It  is  a  simple  song-form  in  its  outline  but  lavish  in  its 
ornamental  detail.  In  his  last  two  piano  concertos,  Beethoven  links  the  slow  movement 
and  the  final  rondo  directly.  He  has  not  quite  done  that  here,  though  he  invents  a  clever 
way  of  explaining  the  return  from  the  distant  E  major  to  the  home  C  minor:  the  last 
chord  of  the  slow  movement  ends  with  the  first  violins  playing  a  G-sharp  as  the  top  note 
of  their  chord,  which  also  includes  a  B-natural;  Beethoven  reinterprets  the  G-sharp  as 
A-flat  (part  of  the  scale  of  his  home  key)  and  invents  a  rondo  theme  that  seems  to  grow 
right  out  of  the  closing  chord  of  the  slow  movement.  Nor  does  he  forget  that  relationship 
once  he  is  safely  embarked  on  the  rondo;  one  of  the  most  charming  surprises  in  the  last 
movement  is  a  solo  passage  in  which  the  pianist  takes  over  an  A-flat  from  the  orchestra 
and,  while  repeating  it  in  an  "oom-pah"  pattern,  reinterprets  it  again  as  a  G-sharp  to  recall 
momentarily  the  key  of  the  slow  movement  before  the  strings  return  with  definite  hints 
that  it  is  high  time  to  end  such  stunts  and  return  to  the  main  theme  and  the  main  key. 
But  Beethoven  has  not  yet  run  out  of  surprises;  when  we  are  ready  for  the  coda  to  ring 
down  the  curtain,  the  pianist  takes  the  lead  in  turning  to  the  major  for  a  brilliant  ending 
with  an  unexpected  6/8  transformation  of  the  material. 

-S.L. 


More . . . 


David  Brown  is  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  three-volume  study  of  Tchaikovsky,  of  which 
only  Volume  I,  Tchaikovsky.-  The  Early  Years,  has  appeared  (Norton),-  judging  from  the 
first  volume,  it  will  be  a  superb  and  badly  needed  large  study  of  this  composer,  but  the 
Sixth  Symphony  is  still  two  volumes  away.  Brown  has  also  written  the  fine  Tchaikovsky 
article  in  The  New  Grove.  John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners)  is  an  excellent  book, 
beautifully  illustrated,  and  Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  short  study, 
Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  and  Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is  a 
primary  source,  but  one  must  be  warned  about  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discre- 
tion and  about  problems  in  Rosa  Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in 
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paperback).  Tchaikovsky's  interesting  letters  have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian, 
but  few  have  been  available  in  English.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  welcome  volume 
(quoted  frequently  in  the  program  note):  Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To  His  Family: 
An  Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing  nearly  700  letters  written  between  1861, 
when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give  up  the  law  for  music,  and  1893,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a  fascinating  personal  glimpse  of  Tchai- 
kovsky in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease— in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The 
letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's  grand-niece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a 
pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaughter  of  Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek; 
they  are  annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young.  The  symposium  volume  The  Music  of 
Tchaikovsky,  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  (Norton  paperback),  has  a  number  of  rather 
sneering  contributions  (echoing  the  attitude  of  the  mid- 1940s,  when  the  book  first 
appeared),  but  Edward  Lockspeiser's  biographical  sketch  is  useful,  as  well  as  chapters  on 
the  ballet  music,  operas,  and  songs.  Hans  Keller's  view  of  the  symphonies  in  the  first 
volume  of  Robert  Simpson's  The  Symphony  (Pelican  paperback)  is  original  and  provoca- 
tive. Donald  Francis  Tovey  analyzes  the  Sixth  Symphony  in  the  second  volume  of  Essays 
in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  The  Pathetique  is  one  of  the  most  often 
performed  and  recorded  of  Tchaikovsky's  works.  Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  the  Pathetique 
with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (Philips).  There  is  also  a  splendid  old  Boston  Symphony 
recording  under  Pierre  Monteux  (RCA).  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  fine  performance  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  is  available  on  the  budget  Seraphim  label.  The  most  fiery  of  all 
the  performances  I  know  of  the  last  three  Tchaikovsky  symphonies  are  those  of  Yevgeny 
Mravinsky  with  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  (DG,  originally  issued  as  a  boxed  set,  now 
available  as  singles). 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life 
of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Third  Concerto 
is  in  the  third  volume  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback),  and  Roger  Fiske 
has  contributed  a  short  volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Rudolf  Serkin  will  record  the  C  minor  concerto 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa  following  this  performance  as 
part  of  their  complete  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  for  Telarc.  Arthur  Rubinstein's  recording 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  conducted  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA).  Other 
strong  contenders  include  Serkin's  older  recording  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
under  Leonard  Bernstein  (CBS),  and  the  readings  of  Leon  Fleisher  with  George  Szell  and 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (CBS),  Claudio  Arrau  with  Bernard  Haitink  leading  the 
Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips),  and  Maurizio  Pollini  with  Karl  Bohm  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG). 

-S.L. 
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Rudolf  Serkin 


Internationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  pianists  and  musicians, 
Rudolf  Serkin  is  also  known  as  a  man  who 
selflessly  devotes  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  others.  Mr.  Serkin  participates  at  the  Marl- 
boro Festival  and  School  of  Music  where  he  is 
president  and  artistic  director,-  he  has  served 
on  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television,-  he  has  been  awarded  honorary 
degrees  from  numerous  universities  and  col- 
leges, as  well  as  from  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  taught  from  1939 
until  1975  and  was  director  from  1968  until 
1975;  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  hon- 
ors, including  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom in  1963  and  the  Kennedy  Center  Honors 
in  1981;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  a 
past  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Born  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (now  Czechoslo- 
vakia), and  educated  in  Vienna,  where  Arnold 
Schoenberg  was  among  his  composition  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Serkin  made  his  debut  at  age  twelve 
with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  began  concertiz- 
ing  at  seventeen  with  a  Berlin  debut  under 
Adolf  Busch,  and  made  his  first  United  States 
appearance  with  the  Busch  Quartet  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1933.  His  formal  debut 


in  this  country  came  in  1936  with  Toscanini 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  then, 
he  has  toured  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  appearing  in  recital,  with  orchestra, 
and  with  chamber  ensemble.  He  has  also 
played  in  South  America,  Iceland,  Israel, 
India,  and  the  Far  East,  and  he  was  a  frequent 
participant  in  the  Casals  Festivals  in  the 
French  Pyrenees  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Serkin  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  more  than  a  dozen  occasions 
since  his  first  appearance  in  1938  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  played  all  five  Beethoven 
concertos  and  the  Choral  Fantasy  under  the 
direction  of  Max  Rudolf  during  the  orches- 
tra's Beethoven  Festival  in  April  1970,  and  he 
made  his  most  recent  appearances  with  the 
orchestra  last  season  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa,  performing  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Concerto  on  the  regular  subscription  series, 
and  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  on  the  Cen- 
tennial Concert  Celebration  in  October  1981. 
This  season  he  will  record  the  Third  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  as  part  of  their  complete 
Beethoven  concerto  cycle  for  Telarc  records, 
already  initiated  with  the  recent  releases  of 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos. 
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Pre-Concert  Music 

Boston  Conservatory  Baroque  Trio 

Jeffrey  Goldberg,  piano 

New  England  Conservatory  Scholarship  String  Quartet 

New  England  Conservatory  Scholarship  Brass  Quintet 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 


music. 


Bell  System 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


iFOR  SYMPHONY  HALL,  CONCERT,  AND 
'TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CONOE-R-T." 

JTHE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
imonths  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
rlTanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
(orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
' | Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

i  THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
-JANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
IHuntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
|the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
[Huntington  Avenue. 

■FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
ilHall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
102115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
Jfor  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
|r|opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
Jcert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
l  if  or  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
I:  (twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
i\a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  conceit.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
|,accepted  for  these  events. 

LlTICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
Ijunable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
rfor  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
[jyour  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
[■switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
Itto  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
■to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
|||A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
||:deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  conceits,  both 
rooms  open  at  12=15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM 
(Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening 
broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM 
(Norwich  89. 1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home  area, 
and  you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call 
WCRB  Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB 
will  be  glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get 
the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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WHERE  ELSE  WOULD  YOU  EXPECT  TO  FIND 

THE  TOP  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND? 


The  Beacon  Group. 
Bank  of  New  England's  special  service  for  special  clients. 


Bank  of  New  England  believes  that 
clients  with  $20,000  or  more  in 
deposits  deserve  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  a  Beacon  Group  Banker. 
A  Higher  Level  of  Service 
Our  special  clients  are  able  to 
conduct  all  of  their  banking 
business  through  their  personal 
Beacon  Group  Banker. 
A  Personal  Banker  For 
Expert  Guidance 
Because  each  Beacon  Group 
Banker  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  today's  complex  finan- 
cial market,  our  special  clients 
are  able  to  look  to  their  Beacon 
Group  Banker  for  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  current 
investment  vehicles. 

In  short,  a  Beacon  Group 
Banker  can  do  it  all,  from  proc- 


essing standard  transactions  to  facil- 
itating a  personal  loan  to  provid- 
ing expert  banking  guidance. 
Beacon  Suite  Service 
Our  special  clients  can  conduct 
their  everyday  banking  business 
in  the  comfort  of  our  exclusive 
29th  floor  Beacon  Suite.  For 
those  who  don't  have  time  to 
come  to  the  bank,  their  Bea- 
con Group  Banker  will  bring 
the  bank  to  them  at  their 
home  or  office. 

To  set  up  an  appointment  to 
discuss  the  Beacon  Group's 
special  services,  call  Dave 
Hersee,  Vice  President,  at 
973-6150.     /Jn 

BANK  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  St. ,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Member  FDIC 
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A  Tough  Act  to 

Follow 

Rave  reviews  are  pouring 
in  for  the  new  silhouette 
that's  simply  smashing  — 
"the  bubble."  All-over 
crystal  pleats,  three- 
quarter  sleeves,  and  a 
cinch-smocked  hem.  In 
vanilla  or  red  polyester, 
by  Lizzy  &  Johnny. 
Sizes  6-14,  $84. 
Social  Occasion  Shop  — 
fourth  floor  Boston,  and  all 
Filene  stores. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


A  Very  Special  Gift 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Beranek  made  a  $1  million  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  July.  Dr.  Beranek,  co-founder  of  the  acoustical  firm  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  a  vice-president  of  the  BSO's  Board  of  Trustees, 
chairman  of  Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  and  a  former  president  of  WCVB-TV  A  charter 
member  of  the  BSO's  Board  of  Overseers,  which  was  formed  in  1969,  Dr.  Beranek  was 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,-  he  served  as  trustee  ex  officio  from  1977  to 
1979  and  was  elected  to  the  BSO's  Board  of  Trustees  in  1979.  Dr.  Beranek  was  co-chairman 
of  the  recent  and  enormously  successful  BSO/ 100  Centennial  Fundraising  Campaign, 
which  concluded  in  October  1981  and  raised  a  total  of  $20.2  million,  surpassing  its 
original  goal  of  $15.7  million.  "It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Beranek  and  I  make  this 
gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony,"  said  Dr.  Beranek  of  their  $1  million  contribution.  "It  is  our 
hope  that  it  will  help  in  the  challenge  of  maintaining  the  Boston  Symphony  as  a  world- 
class  orchestra,  and  hopefully  may  inspire  others  to  give  as  generously  as  possible  to  this 
distinguished  institution." 


Seranak  Auction  Postponed 


The  Seranak  auction  previously  scheduled  for  11  September  1982  has  been  postponed  and 
rescheduled  for  25  June  1983,  according  to  Mrs.  Maria  Cole,  chairman  of  the  Seranak 
Auction  Committee.  The  Auction  Committee  hopes  to  raise  $100,000  from  the  event, 
which  will  be  used  toward  paying  the  mortgage  on  Seranak,  the  estate  of  former  BSO 
music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  used  for  a  variety  of  functions  during  the  Tanglewood  season.  Mrs.  Cole  is 
coordinating  committees  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  Berkshires  to  find  appropriate 
items  for  auction.  The  first  part  of  the  auction  will  include  musical  memorabilia  such  as 
original  manuscripts,  autographs,  photos,  and  letters,-  the  second  half  will  feature  furni- 
ture, works  of  art,  and  diverse  objects  of  vertu.  All  items  for  auction  should  be  appraised 
to  bring  a  minimum  of  $200,  and  all  donations  are  tax-deductible. 

If  you  would  like  to  donate  to  the  Seranak  auction,  please  contact  either  Mrs.  Bela  T 
Kalman  in  Brookline,  MA  at  (617)  277-0032  in  the  Boston  area;  Ina  Schnell  of  New  York 
City  at  (212)  724-1033  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area;  or  Heidi  Humes  at  Jenifer 
House  in  Great  Barrington,  MA,  (413)  528-1500  in  the  Berkshires.  For  further  informa- 
tion, interested  persons  may  also  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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ELEMENTARY  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  3-6 

PROGRAM  I  PROGRAM  II 


WEDNESDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

FRIDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

SATURDAY  SERIES  A 

3  concerts 

SATURDAY  SERIES  B 

2  concerts 


November  10  February  16 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  12  February  18 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  13  February  19 

10:30A.M.  10:30A.M. 
November  13 

2:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM  III 
March  23 
10:15A.M. 
March  25 
10:15A.M. 
March  26 
10:30  A.M.  , 
March  26 
2:00  P.M. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  8-12 


THURSDAY  SERIES 


PROGRAM  I 
February  17 

10:15A.M. 


PROGRAM  II 


March  24 

10:15A.M. 


INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 
OR  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE  266-1492  or  267-0656 


Detach  and  return  to:  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Youth  Activities, 

251  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA.  02115 
Make  checks  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Please  Check: 

□  School  group       NAME 

□  Series  or  (SCHOOL) 

□  Single  ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Please  Check 

□  Individual 

□  Series  or 

□  Single 


Enclosed  is  $ 


for 


tickets  to 


(please  note  which) 


Series. 
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BSO  Council  Doings 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  the  1982-83  series  of 
Stage  Door  Lectures  with  Luise  Vosgerchian,  chairman  of  the  Music  Department  at 
Harvard  University,  who  will  focus  on  the  day's  program.  The  dates,  all  Fridays,  are 
22  October,  19  November,  17  December,  14  January,  11  February,  and  4  March.  A  la  carte 
bar  opens  at  1L45  a.m.,  lecture  and  buffet  lunch  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  Cost  of  a  subscription 
is  $60;  single  tickets  are  $12.50. 

New  this  year  is  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Council's  1982-83  luncheon  series, 
"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO."  Dates  are  8  October,  5  November,  7  January,  and  25  Feb- 
ruary, all  Fridays.  A  la  carte  bar  opens  at  1L45  a.m,  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15 
p.m.  Cost  is  $40  for  the  series  of  4,  $12.50  per  single  ticket. 

Again  this  season,  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  join 
members  of  the  orchestra  at  its  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  A  la  carte  bar  opens  at 
5:30  p.m.,  buffet  supper  and  talk  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  $30  for  a  series  of  3,  $12.50  per  single 
ticket.  Dates  and  series  are: 

Tuesday  'B'  7  December,  5  April,  19  April 

Tuesday  'C  2  November,  1  February,  26  April 

Thursday  'A'  28  October,  9  December,  24  February 

Thursday  'B'  13  January  10  March,  28  April 

Thursday  '10'  7  October,  2  December,  31  March 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  events,  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  with  Randall  Hodgkinson,  piano,  and  assisted  by  James 
Maddelena,  baritone,  will  perform  music  of  Schoenberg  and  Schubert  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  at  8  p.m.  on  Friday,  8  October.  Tickets  at  the 
door  $4,  students  $2.  For  further  information,  call  625-3247. 


Symphony  T-stop  Reopens 


Symphony  subscribers  and  concertgoers  will  want  to  know  that  the  MBTA  restored 
streetcar  service  to  the  Arborway  Line  and  reopened  the  Symphony  Station  at  the  corner 
of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  avenues  this  past  June. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  th 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestr; 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
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as  at  home,  leading  conceits  on  the  BSO's  1976 
!  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
•week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
|  harmonic  Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
I  musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Last  season,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one- 
hundredth  birthday  with  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  1981  and  a 
fourteen-city  American  tour  in  March  1982. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career  and  appears  regularly  with  the  major 
orchestras  of  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  and  Japan; 
his  operatic  credits  include  appearances  at  the 


Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacie  du  piintemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stem,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Chailes  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

|  Ronald  Knudsen 
I  Joseph  McGauley 
;  Leonard  Moss 
I  LaszloNagy 
Michael  Vitale 
!:  Harvey  Seigel 
I  Jerome  Rosen 
:  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
i:  Gerald  Elias 
•  Ronan  Lefkowitz 
r  Nancy  Bracken 
,:  Joel  Smirnoff 
:  Jennie  Shames 
;:  Nisanne  Lowe 

-  :  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 


Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 
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Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chat 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Sebring 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten    If  models   we    make   out 

of  real  Glove    I  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengths^^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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An  Interview  With  Seiji  Ozawa 


While  at  Tanglewood  this  August,  the  BSO's  Caroline  Smedvig  talked  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
who  begins  his  tenth  year  as  BSO  music  director  this  fall  and  who  spoke  about  his 
relationship  with  the  orchestra  and  his  hopes  for  the  future.  The  complete  interview 
from  which  these  excerpts  are  drawn  appears  in  the  Fall  issue  of  BSO,  the  orchestra's  bi- 
monthly newsletter. 


ICS:  The  1982-83  season  will  be  your  tenth 
\year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. What  have  been  some  of  the  most 
\significant  moments  within  the  last  10  years? 
ISO:  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  mention  just 
ia  few  highlights.  I  feel  that  the  orchestra  and  I 
(have  just  started  to  know  each  other  over  the 
jlast  few  years.  This  kind  of  thing  takes  time. 
jOf  course  there  have  been  many  very  exciting 
imoments,  including  several  magnificent 
Itours— to  China,  which  was  unique,  to  the 
(European  music  festivals,  the  centennial 
I  world  tour.  But  our  major  work  is  here  in 
Symphony  Hall.  I  feel,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues feel,  that  we  really  know  each  other 
better  now.  When  repertoire  is  repeated  we  are 
Imore  comfortable,  and  we  can  perform  more 
(naturally  The  result  is  a  deeper,  much  more 
serious  way  of  making  music,  and  I  like  that. 
iThat  to  me,  is  what  is  really  significant. 

i  CS:  Has  the  sound  of  the  BSO  changed  during 

\y our  tenure? 

:  SO:  I  think  it  is  becoming  a  deeper,  heavier, 
darker  sound.  Since  Munch's  time,  and — I  am 
guessing,  since  I  didn't  know  him — from 
Koussevitzky's  time,  this  orchestra  has  had  a 
beautiful  color.  That  is  in  the  blood  of  this 
orchestra.  If  I  want  that  sound,  they  will  give 
it  to  me.  If  a  guest  conductor  comes,  right 
away  they  will  give  it  to  him.  Rarely  is  there 
ever  a  forced  sound.  Some  of  the  world's 
heavy-sounding  orchestras,  as  I  call  them,  can 
produce  very  powerful  music,  but  they  lack 
color  and  beauty  of  tone.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony always  looks  for  beautiful  tone,  lots  of 
color,  and,  in  the  end,  beautiful  music.  My 
work  is  in  keeping  the  beautiful  tone  and  the 
seriousness,  the  power,  the  depth. 


CS:  How  have  you  changed  as  a  conductor 
over  the  past  decade? 

SO:  Conducting  is  a  very  strange  profession. 
Conductors  cannot  work  alone,  so  naturally  I 
have  grown  from  the  experience  with  my 
group  in  Boston,  which  has  given  me  so  many 
good  things.  I  hope  I  can  give  something  back. 
But  also,  I  had  to  go  and  get  some  experience 
in  other  countries  like  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria.  It  was  very  important  for 
me  to  have  those  experiences  with  other 
orchestras.  Remember  that  the  life  of  a  con- 
ductor really  depends  on  the  stimulation 
between  him  and  his  orchestra.  Then  they 
can  grow  together.  The  essence  of  what  I  have 
learned  has  been  from  my  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances with  the  Boston  Symphony.  But 
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Rehearsing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
China,  March  1979 
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my  experience  with,  for  instance,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  is  absolutely  important,  inval- 
uable. It  is  a  completely  different  way  of  mak- 
ing music  than  is  found  in  American  musical 
life.  In  Berlin,  they  have  very  much  their 
own  color.  Vienna  is  that  same  way,  as  well  as 
Paris.  Also,  I  have  grown  from  studying  opera 
in  opera  houses,  which  has  expanded  even 
my  basic  conducting  techniques.  I  would 
have  to  ask  my  colleagues  here,  but  I  think 
that  my  experience  with  opera  has  broadened 
my  relationship  with  my  orchestra.  I  think 
my  vocabulary  is  fuller,  richer,  expanded  in 
ways  I  couldn't  have  achieved  without  opera. 
I  haven't  done  too  many  operas  yet,  but  I  can 
sense  how  important  opera  conducting  is  for 
symphonic  conducting. 

CS:  The  city  of  Boston  is  relatively  small 
compared  to  many  of  the  major  cities  that 
have  great  orchestras.  What  do  you  think  is 
unique  about  Boston  that  enables  it  to  support 
a  world-class  orchestra? 
SO:  From  my  first  impression  of  Boston,  one 
thing  was  very  clear — Boston  is  a  very 
musical  city.  The  Boston  area  has  many  musi- 
cians, many  chamber  groups  and  musical  as- 
sociations, music  schools,  and  composers  right 
here.  And  also,  I  think  that  historically, 
Boston  has  supported  the  arts — not  just  music, 
but  culture  in  general — with  its  great  muse- 


ums and  universities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  Boston  families  are  really  con- 
nected with  art,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  this 
that  gives  a  great  orchestra  the  chance  to  exist. 
I'm  not  sure  we  have  enough  economic  power 
in  Boston.  I  don't  think  Boston  is  the  business 
center  that  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  are,  or  that  Houston  is  becoming.  But 
what  we  lack  in  economic  power,  Boston 
makes  up  for  in  its  love  toward  art.  Our  own 
supporters  are  really  extraordinary  in  their 
support  of  the  orchestra.  If  you  talk  about 
dollars,  there's  no  question  we  need  more  sup- 
port for  the  future.  Where  to  find  this,  I'm 
not  sure.  That  is  a  constant  worry.  But  I'm 
sure  we'll  find  the  answer  in  the  people  who 
support  and  love  the  orchestra. 

CS:  Aside  from  the  financial  worries  that 
plague  orchestras  today,  there  are  those  who 
question  the  very  notion  of  the  symphony 
orchestra,  who  call  it  a  dinosaur.  How  would 
you  respond  to  that? 

SO:  Yes,  I  hear  these  things,  I  hear  people  say 
that  the  symphony  orchestra  is  passe.  People 
ask  why  we  have  to  stay  in  the  concert  hall, 
why  we  don't  go  out  into  the  community  and 
play,  why  we  don't  take  those  stupid  tails  off. 
But  I  am  not  anxious  because  the  beauty  of 
music  hasn't  changed.  We  have  wonderful 


Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  the  Boston  Common,  22  October  1981,  the  orchestra's 
100th  birthday 
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new  music,  but  this  doesn't  change  in  our 
minds  the  beauty  of  Beethoven,  the  beauty  of 
Mozart,  the  beauty  of  Brahms;  I  don't  think 
that  will  ever  change.  I'm  not  saying  that  I 
think  a  symphony  orchestra  will  forever  wear 
tails.  Who  knows?  But  I  think  that  kind  of 
issue  is  quite  small.  And  perhaps  in  a  society 
where  there  is  so  much  change,  it  is  good  to 
have  something  that  remains  a  symbol,  a  tra- 
dition. That  you  can  sit  down  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  listen  to  beautiful  music  in  one 
place,  even  one  seat,  that  is  still  beautiful,  and 
to  know  that  this  was  the  same  fifty  or  eighty 
or  100  years  ago,  that  is  important. 

CS:  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  what  shape  you 
would  like  the  Boston  Symphony  to  take? 
SO:  Yes.  I  want  to  keep  the  balance  between 
the  hard  work  the  orchestra  does,  and  the 
feeling  of  living  a  warm  life  together.  The 
work  this  orchestra  does  is  very  concentrated 
and  intense,  whether  at  Tanglewood  or  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  especially  on  tour,  when 
things  can  be  really  tough.  But  I  hope  this 
orchestra  can  keep  the  sense  of  a  family  hav- 
ing fun  together  and  enjoying  each  other.  I 
hope  that  will  be  this  orchestra's  character 
forever.  Many  orchestras  who  are  working 
very  hard  have  a  tendency  to  become  dry,  and 
they  lose  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  Or,  the 
opposite,  some  orchestras  are  very  family-like 
and  things  become  too  easy,  and  then  the 
artistic  level  goes  down. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  more  flexibility  in 
our  lives.  American  symphonic  life  is  very 
routine— rehearsals  every  week,  same  time, 
same  day,  with  concerts  the  same.  At  this 
time,  we  don't  have  the  flexibility  to  concen- 
trate on  a  recording  or  be  able  to  rehearse  a 
little  longer  than  usual.  I  hope  in  the  future 
that  we  could  be  allowed  a  more  flexible 
schedule,  so  if  we  wanted  to  extend  rehearsal 
for  a  very  important  work  we  could,  or  if  we 
wanted  to  have  a  very  special  program  for 
television  we  could  do  it  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  the  television  director  and 
everyone  involved  could  go  crazy  and  really 
get  into  it.  With  music,  too  much  routine  is 
not  good.  With  a  52-week-a-year  schedule, 
often  it  is  not  our  own  life  anymore.  There 
has  to  be  variety  and  the  flexibility  to  make 
music  more  at  our  own  pace. 


CS:  How  would  you  say  the  BSO  is  regarded 
from  an  international  standpoint? 
SO:  I  think  it  is  at  the  very  top,  and  it  should 
be.  That  is  our  work,  to  keep  it  there.  And  it's 
not  easy  because  an  orchestra  is  not  just  one 
person,  but  100  together.  On  top  of  that,  you 
need  many  conditions — the  right  working 
conditions,  stimulation,  the  right  repertoire — 
to  build  a  great  orchestra.  And  a  great  orches- 
tra must  and  should  be  exposed  to  world  audi- 
ences. This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
should  tour,  and  perform  in  other  cities' 
music  halls,  and  maintain  a  national  and 
international  standing.  It  is  also  very  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  have  wide  distribu- 
tion of  our  recordings  and  that  televised 
performances  of  our  concerts  be  broadcast  to 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

CS:  Are  you  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
orchestras  in  this  country? 
SO:  I  think  that  the  general  state  of  orches- 
tras in  this  country  is  very  strong.  I  think  the 
number  of  orchestras  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  community  orches- 
tras and  the  half-amateur  ones,  is  huge.  But  I 
worry  that  staying  among  the  very  top  is  so 
difficult.  Just  to  have  an  orchestra  is  perhaps 
not  so  hard,  but  to  build  and  maintain  a  great 
orchestra,  that  is  difficult.  The  economy  is 
against  it.  Also,  life  today  has  become  so  fast- 


With  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  September  1979 
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paced  and  hectic,  that  often  it  is  hard  to  create 
a  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  highest  artistic 
work.  My  job,  and  the  job  of  my  colleagues,  is 
to  say,  yes,  we're  living  a  very  busy  life,  and 
yes,  we're  exposed  to  high  technology,  but 
still,  we  must  keep  pure,  high,  artistic  stand- 
ards inside  of  our  musical  mind.  If  we  can 
keep  that,  if  we  have  the  energy  to  keep  that, 
then  yes,  I  believe  in  a  future  for  the 
orchestra. 

CS:  What  is  the  outlook  for  American 
orchestras  as  compared  to  European 
orchestras? 

SO:  The  greatest  orchestras  in  Europe  feel  it 
is  their  duty  to  maintain  their  standards  of 
excellence.  And  the  governments  there  also 
think  of  the  orchestras  as  their  symbol.  In 
America,  it  doesn't  really  happen  that  way, 
but  that's  all  right,  because  here  private  indi- 


viduals who  love  music  donate  their  time  and 
money,  and  the  orchestra  responds  to  this. 
Here  in  Boston,  we  feel  it  is  our  absolute 
strong  duty  to  give  our  audience  a  great 
orchestra  and  great  performances.  But  I  re- 
mind you  that  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
orchestra  must  have  a  high  standard  in  our 
mind,  and  we  cannot  break  that.  And  to  do 
that  in  today's  world,  with  all  of  its  noise  and 
many  distractions,  is  not  very  easy.  In  fact, 
many  things  are  against  us.  And  music  is  so 
pure  and  so  fragile  that  to  keep  it  at  its  abso- 
lute highest  level,  we  need  lots  of  concentra- 
tion, and  lots  of  love  towards  our  work.  I  feel  a 
very  strong  responsibility  to  do  this  and  I  love 
to  do  this.  And  my  colleagues,  they  under- 
stand too.  They  are  absolute  angels,  strong 
angels.  So  I  have,  and  we  have,  a  strong  future 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


With  Rudolf  Serkin,  September  1980 


Acknowledging  applause  with  Leontyne  Price  at 
the  Centennial  Concert  Celebration,  18  October 
1981 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  years  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

MilliporeCorp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 


Friday,  1  October  at  2 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  Fidelio 


Today's  concert  will  end  about  3:40. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Rudolf  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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BEETHOVEN 


Fantasia  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  Opus  80 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
MARY  BURGESS,  soprano 
LILI CHOOKASIAN,  contralto 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 
DAVID  GORDON,  tenor 
JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Calvin  Simmons 

27  April  1950-21  August  1982 

This  performance  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Calvin  Simmons,  the  young  conductor  of  the  Oakland  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  who  died  in  a  tragic  accident  this  summer.  Born  in  San 
Francisco,  Mr.  Simmons  attended  the  Cincinnati  College  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,-  he  studied  con- 
ducting with  Max  Rudolf  and  piano  with  Rudolf  Serkin.  In  1970  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Merola  Opera  Summer  Program  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  1974  he  joined  the  conducting  staff  of  England's  Glyndebourne  Fes- 
tival, where  he  was  its  only  American  conductor  and  its  youngest  conductor 
for  four  successive  years.  He  was  Exxon/ Arts  Endowment  Conductor  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  for  three  years  before  coming  to  Oakland  in 
1979.  The  first  recipient  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra's  Leopold 
Stokowski  Conducting  Award,  and  a  recipient  of  the  Kurt  Herbert  Adler 
Award,  Mr.  Simmons  was  a  frequent  guest  conductor  throughout  America, 
for  appearances  with  the  major  opera  companies  and  the  major  symphony 
orchestras.  He  had  already  established  himself  as  one  of  the  leading  conduc- 
tors of  his  generation,  and  his  presence  will  be  sorely  missed. 
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38s?!    Hi 


Brewer  <Sl  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


Were 

Brewer  &  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859- 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 

Personal  ck  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services  /Life  ck  Employee  Benefits 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiii  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Saturday,  2  October  at  8 
Tuesday,  19  October  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  Fidelio 


SCHOENBERG 


Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16 

Vorgefiihle  (Premonitions) 
Vergangenes  (The  Past) 
Sommermorgen  an  einem  See  (Farben) 

(Summer  Morning  by  a  Lake  [Colors]) 
Peripetia 
Das  obligate  Rezitativ 

(The  Obbligato  Recitative) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9=45. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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Week  1/Tues  B' 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"17/u:  cMois  ^ifou  3\now  c/tCrout  OxiejitaC  czRugi.,    IJk  JWcnz  tyou  ^I/oLe.   ^iL." 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The 
Symphony  No.  2  was  composed  in 
1877 ,  during  a  productive  summer  stay 
at  Portschach  in  Carinthia  (southern 
Austria);  the  first  performance  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Hans  Rich- 
ter  in  Vienna  on  30  December  1877. 
The  first  American  performance  was 
given  at  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  under 
Adolph  Neuendorff  on  3  October  1878. 
Boston  heard  the  Brahms  Second  for 
the  first  time  several  months  later, 
when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  it  on 
9  January  1879  at  a  Harvard  Musical 
Society  concert.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in 
February  1882,  and  the  orchestra  has  since  played  it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur 
Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Hemi  Rabaud,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Bruno  Walter,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Charles  Munch,  Eugene  Ormandy,  John  Barbirolli,  Lorin  Maazel,  Ernest  Ansermet, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Eugen  Jochum,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Kazuyoshi 
Akiyama.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Eugene  Ormandy' s  in  July 
1979;  Sir  Colin  Davis  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  March  1980. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Brahms's  Second  Symphony  was  new  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
founded.  True,  it  had  already  been  played  here  twice,  but  it  was  counted  as  a  fearfully 
modern  composition,  and  when  the  BSO's  first  music  director,  Georg  Henschel,  led  a 
performance  of  the  piece  in  the  inaugural  season,  people  listened  with  respect,  at  least, 
if  not  enthusiasm  (after  all,  Henschel  was  a  friend  of  the  composer  himself,-  years  later 
he  wrote  a  book  entitled  Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms). The  reviewers 
found  the  symphony  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  The  Boston  Traveler  ran  a  review  that  was 
as  typical  of  its  day  as  it  is  untypical  of  ours: 

It  would  appear  as  though  Brahms  might  afford  occasionally  to  put  a  little  more 
melody  into  his  work— just  a  little  now  and  then  for  a  change.  His  Second 
Symphony  gave  the  impression  that  the  composer  was  either  endeavoring  all  the 
while  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  harmonic  sounds  without  reaching  them;  or  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  any  whatever. 

We  can  only  gape  in  astonishment.  During  the  intervening  century  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  Second  above  all  as  the  most  pastoral  of  his  four  essays  in  the  symphonic 
medium,  the  lush  and  sensuous  foil  to  his  more  austere  C  minor  symphony  composed 
only  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before  actually 
allowing  a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The  First,  completed  in 
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1876,  was  not  the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least  one  abortive  earlier  effort  had 
served  as  raw  material  for  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others 
may  well  have  been  sketched,  even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the 
problem  was  his  concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed 
implicitly  on  his  shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted  nor  needed. 
Already  more  self-critical  than  most  composers  ever  become,  he  was  increasingly  leery 
of  the  interest  with  which  the  musical  world  awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field 
that  Beethoven  had  made  so  thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the  following  year  during  his 
summer  vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake  Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia 
(southern  Austria).  He  spent  three  summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and  each 
one  was  musically  productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the  Second 
Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata.  The  new  symphony 
was  an  enormous  success  when  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  performance  in 
Vienna;  it  was  no  less  well  received  two  weeks  later  in  Leipzig.  These  two  cities  were, 
of  course,  centers  of  Brahms  aficionados  (the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  especially  in 
Vienna,  and  Clara  Schumann  in  Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony  attracted  mixed 
notices,  but  always  respect  at  the  very  least. 

The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody  conjures  up  the 
freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and  long-time  correspondent  Dr. 
Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing  the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it  must  be 
on  the  Worthersee!"  What  strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation  of  mood, 
especially  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of  its  predeces- 
sor. What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  Second  is,  if  anything, 
even  more  precision-ground  than  the  First.  The  parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch.  This  was 
certainly  noticed  even  by  the  negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted  the 
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composer's  skill.  WE  Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotate^  wrote  in  the  Boston 
Courier  following  the  first  performance  in  Boston: 

It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony  and  a  year  of  severe 
intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little  more  sure  that  such  labor 
would  be  repaid. 

How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
spontaneity,  the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of  the  Brahms  sym- 
phonies— to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners  blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual 
work"  that  Apthorp  mentions  and  allow  themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently  unbuttoned  of  the 
Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely  wrought.  Everything  in  the  first 
movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three-note 
"motto"  in  cellos  and  basses,  the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in  the 
woodwinds.  It  might  be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a  mere 
preparation  for  the  "true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure  does  not  even 
return  at  the  recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn  call),-  but  at  every  point  in  the 
first  movement  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  symphony  echoes  of  those  three  notes 
appear — sometimes  as  quarter-notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes  speeded  up  to 
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eighth-notes  (which  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to  6/8),  and 
sometimes  slowed  down  to  half-notes  (which  does  the  opposite,  changing  3/4  to  3/2  in 
feeling).  And  the  coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  treatments 
of  the  motto.  Even  when  the  motto  does  not  appear  by  itself  it  is  buried  in  the  other 
melodic  ideas  that  grow  out  of  the  opening  statement.  Like  the  motto  figure,  each  of 
the  other  elements  of  the  opening  phrase  carries  its  weight  in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the  arrival  of  the 
second  theme  in  violas  and  cellos,-  this  melting  waltz  tune  sounds  more  than  a  little 
like  Brahms's  Lullaby— is  that  why  it  is  so  relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with 
lower  string  sound  by  giving  the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas, 
who  have  an  accompanying  part. 

Brahms's  rhythmic  control  may  have  confused  early  listeners  but  is  treasured  today 
as  a  fresh  and  powerful  feature  of  his  music.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  metrical 
transformations  of  the  opening  motto,-  but  Brahms's  interest  in  rhythm  extends  to  the 
phrasing  of  melodies  and  whole  sections.  Somehow,  imperceptibly,  we  find  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  in  the  exposition  and  we  reach  an  energetic 
passage  in  which  everything  has  been  shifted  by  one  beat — what  sounds  like  the 
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downbeat  of  the  measure  is  in  fact  the  second  beat,  and  this  runs  for  a  good  sixteen 
measures  before  the  conductor's  downbeat  and  the  "feel"  of  the  strong  beat  in  the 
phrase  again  coincide.  Here  and  in  similar  passages  Brahms's  flexibility  avoids  the 
"tyranny  of  the  barline"  that  straitjacketed  so  much  nineteenth-century  music. 

The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the  first,  begins 
with  a  stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a  similar  melody  descending  in 
the  cellos,  the  two  ideas  mirroring  each  other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow 
graceful  shapes,  grows  organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement,  perhaps  one  with 
two  Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids  direct  comparison  with 
Beethoven  by  making  his  third  movement  more  of  a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape 
is  close  to  that  of  the  scherzo  with  two  Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens 
the  main  section,  which  is  twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the 
first  shifts  from  3/4  to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation 
among  Boston  critics  a  century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It  is  all  pretty, 
but  it  hardly  seems  to  hold  together — the  giddy  fancies  of  a  wayward  humor."  He 
failed  to  notice  that  each  of  the  interruptions  is  a  variation  and  further  development  of 
ideas  already  heard  in  the  main  part,  especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  normally 
inserted  for  purposes  of  contrast,  but  Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through  unity. 

The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based  throughout  on 
thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
symphony  (including  the  "motto").  Here,  too,  Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes 
familiar  ideas  sound  fresh  in  new  relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of 
those  prize  metrical  shifts,  producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2 
of  the  movement  into  a  surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in  2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy  and  immediate 
and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a  secret  hope  that  at  some  point, 
after  he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece  a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did 
put  in  his  "year  of  severe  intellectual  work" — or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open 
ears— and  realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Overture  to  Fidelio 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  27  March  1827. 
He  began  composing  Fidelio— a  German 
adaptation  by  Joseph  Ferdinand  Sonn- 
leithner  of  a  French  libretto,  "Leonore, 
ou  L Amour  conjugal,"  written  by  J.N. 
BouiUy  and  successfully  set  to  music  by 
Pierre  Gaveaux — early  in  1804,  complet- 
ing the  composition  in  the  following 
year.  The  opera  was  produced  unsuc- 
cessfully on  20  November  1805,  consid- 
erably pruned  and  performed  again  on  29 
March  and  10  April  1806,  then  laid  aside 
for  eigjtit  years.  A  thorough  reworking  of 
text  and  music  (libretto  revisions  by  G.F. 
Treitschke)  made  in  1814  was  suc- 
cessfully performed  at  the  Kdrntnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna  on  23  May  of  that  year.  On 
that  date,  Beethoven's  overture  to  The  Ruins  of  Athens  preceded  the  performance,  the 
Fidelio  Overture  not  being  ready.  The  Fidelio  Overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the 
performance  three  days  later,  on  26  May  1814.  The  first  performance  in  America  of  the 
overture  alone  was  given  on  10  September  1839  in  New  York  (by  an  unnamed  orchestra, 
according  to  a  Usting  in  the  "New  York  Star").  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance 
was  led  by  Georg  Henschel  on  22  February  1883,  with  later  performances  being  con- 
ducted by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Emil  Pour,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  (who  gave  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances 
in  November  1967),  and  Klaus  Tennstedt  (at  Tanglewood  in  1977).  The  orchestra's  most 
recent  performance  was  in  the  context  of  a  presentation  of  the  entire  opera  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  this  past  21  August.  The  score  of  the  overture  calls  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones,  timpani, 
and  strings. 

Everyone  knows  that  Beethoven's  extended  work  on  Fidelio  resulted  in  no  fewer  than 
four  overtures,  the  three  so-called  Leonore  overtures  (numbered  one  to  three  in  the  wrong 
sequence)  and  the  Fidelio  Overture.  What  we  know  as  Leonore  Overture  No.  2  was 
performed  at  the  world  premiere  of  the  1805  version;  it  is  an  elaborate  tone  poem  built  on 
some  of  the  material  from  the  opera  (especially  Florestan's  aria)  and  truncated  at  its 
climax  by  an  ornate  offstage  trumpet  (which  later  appears  at  the  climactic  moment  of  the 
opera  itself).  Beethoven  apparently  decided  that  it  was  too  daring  formally.  He  rewrote  it, 
using  much  of  the  same  material,  for  the  1806  performances,  which  were  preceded  by 
the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3.  This  was  a  radical  recomposition,  not  just  a  tightening  up  of 
the  earlier  overture,  and  the  result  was  possibly  the  single  most  dramatic  and  powerful 
overture  ever  composed,  one  of  music's  greatest  glories.  It  fully  captures  the  heroic  mood 
and  jubilation  of  the  opera's  finale;  but  unfortunately  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
charming  Mozartian  flirtation  of  Marzelline  and  Jaquino,  hardly  heroic  material.  (In 
fact,  in  1805  and  1806,  the  curtain  rose  on  Marzelline  alone,  speaking  some  dialogue 
before  singing  her  aria  "O  war  ich  schon  mit  dir  vereint."  Only  after  that  did  Jaquino 
enter  for  the  duet  in  which  he  proposes  yet  again  and  she  rebuffs  him.)  Clearly  Leonore 
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No.  3  was  too  big  and  dramatic  to  precede  such  a  light  opening.  For  a  proposed  production 
in  Prague  in  1808,  Beethoven  tried  yet  again  with  an  altogether  simpler  and  lighter 
composition,  known  illogically  as  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  1,  but  the  performance  did 
not  come  to  pass,  and  Beethoven  had  no  particular  interest  in  the  overture — he  didn't 
even  publish  it. 

Finally,  in  1814,  with  a  major  revival  and  reworking  afoot,  Beethoven  faced  the 
problem  again — but  now  with  a  new  wrinkle.  He  and  Treitschke  decided  to  reverse  the 
order  of  the  first  two  numbers,  so  that  the  duet  preceded  Marzelline's  aria.  But  the  duet  is 
in  A  major,-  it  could  not  possibly  follow  an  overture  in  C  major  (the  aria  had  been  in  C 
minor/C  major).  Beethoven  decided  to  write  an  overture  in  E  major,  which  would  lead 
naturally  to  the  opening  duet.  His  first  thought,  for  which  some  sketches  survive,  was 
simply  to  transpose  the  Leonore  No.  1  (which  had  never  yet  been  performed)  to  E, 
making  whatever  adjustments  were  necessary  for  instrumental  range.  But  he  quickly 
decided  that  it  was  easier  to  start  over  afresh.  The  result  was  a  perfect  overture  for  this 
opening— not  so  dramatic  as  the  earlier  Leonore  overtures,  but  also  not  so  powerful  as  to 
render  the  opening  scene  anticlimactic.  And  though  the  Fidelio  Overture  does  not  have 
the  explicit  musical  references  to  the  action  of  the  opera  to  follow,  there  are,  at  least,  hints 
of  the  two  principal  characters  at  the  very  beginning.  After  four  allegro  measures  of  full 
orchestral  fanfare,  we  have  a  rich  Adagio  begun  softly  by  horns  in  E;  this  at  least  hints  at 
the  horns  (in  the  same  key)  in  Leonore's  big  aria,  "Komm,  Hoffnung."  The  overture 
continues  with  another  tutti  Allegro  for  four  measures,  followed  by  an  Adagio  with 
strings  murmuring  in  the  relatively  dark  key  (in  this  context)  of  C  major,  music  that 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  passage  in  the  duet  between  Rocco  and  Pizarro  in  which  the 
governor  of  the  prison  asks  his  turnkey  to  murder  the  prisoner  in  the  deepest  dungeon, 
and  Rocco,  accompanied  by  murmuring  strings  in  a  soft  C  major,  sings,  "The  one  who 
scarcely  lives,  and  hovers  like  a  ghost?"  This  is,  of  course,  a  reference  to  Florestan,  the 
imprisoned  hero.  For  the  rest,  the  Fidelio  Overture  goes  about  its  business  as  an  overture 
should— being  energetic  and  lively,  preparing  the  audience  to  follow  with  eager  attention 
the  story  that  is  soon  to  unfold. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 
-     It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)247-3000 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street — 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Fantasia  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Opus  80 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  27  March  1827. 
He  composed  the  Choral  Fantasy  late  in 
1808  to  serve  as  grand  finale  to  his  benefit 
concert  at  the  Theater an- der-Wien-,  the 
composer  himself  was  the  piano  soloist  in 
the  first  performance  on  22  December 
that  year.  The  first  American  perform- 
ance was  given  at  the  Boston  Melodeon 
on  23  December  1848  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  and  the  Musical  Fund 
Society  under  the  direction  of  George  J. 
Webb;  J.F  Hatton  was  the  piano  soloist. 
The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance 
of  the  Choral  Fantasy  was  conducted  by 
Charles  Munch  at  Tanglewood  on 
7  August  1959  with  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Festival  Chorus.  The  BSO  has  also 
performed  the  work  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  (with  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Tanglewood 
Institute  Chorus),  Max  Rudolf  (Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Chorus  Pro  Musica),  William 
Steinberg  (Jerome  Lowenthal,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  and  the  Chorus  Pro 
Musica),  and  Seiji  Ozawa  (with  Peter  Serkin  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  in  July 
1972;  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  on  the  orchestra's  Gala 
Centennial  Concert  on  18  October  1981;  and  on  the  final  concert  of  this  past  Tanglewood 
season,  again  with  Rudolf  Serkin  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus).  The  Fantasy  is 
scored  for  solo  piano,  six  vocal  soloists  (two  sopranos,  alto,  two  tenors,  and  bass),  mixed 
chorus,  and  an  orchestra  including  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

After  having  contributed  both  as  composer  and  performer  to  a  series  of  charity  concerts 
in  1807  and  1808,  Beethoven  received  permission  to  use  the  Theateran-derWien  for  a 
concert  for  his  own  benefit  (i.e.,  one  in  which  he  would  receive  any  profits  that  might 
accrue)  on  22  December  1808.  He  chose  this  opportunity  to  reveal  to  the  world  some  of 
his  major  new  compositions  in  a  program  that  consisted  entirely  of  first  performances  of 
his  own  music.  Among  the  new  works  were  such  major  pieces  as  the  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto  (for  which  Beethoven  himself  was  to  be  the  soloist)  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
symphonies,  as  well  as  the  concert  aria  "Ah!  perfido"  and  several  movements  from  the 
Mass  in  C,  Opus  86  (which  had  to  be  advertised  as  "hymns  in  the  church  style"  because 
the  censor  did  not  allow  liturgical  music  to  be  performed  in  theaters).  That  list  of  pieces 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  exhaust  an  audience  (not  to  mention  an  orchestra), 
especially  when  all  of  the  works  included  were  utterly  unfamiliar,  difficult,  and  per- 
formed with  far  too  little  rehearsal. 

But  Beethoven  decided  that  it  wasn't  enough;  he  wanted  a  closing  piece.  He  felt  (with 
considerable  justification)  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  either  the  work  or  the  audience  to 
put  the  Fifth  Symphony  at  the  end  of  such  a  long  program,  although  it  would  make  a 
rousing  conclusion,  because  people  would  simply  be  too  tired  to  pay  much  attention  to  it. 
So  he  put  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  (the  Pastoral  Symphony  opened  the 
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evening)  and  quickly  composed  a  work  designed  specifically  as  a  concert-closer,  employ- 
ing all  of  the  forces  that  had  been  gathered  for  the  concert  (chorus,  orchestra,  and  piano 
soloist),  arranged  in  a  variation  form  designed  for  maximum  variety  of  color  and  for 
"easy  listening."  He  went  back  to  a  song,  "Gegenliebe"  (WoO  118),  that  he  had  composed 
more  than  a  dozen  years  previously,  ordered  a  new  text  written  in  a  hurry  by  the  obscure 
poet  Christian  Kuffner,  and  set  to  work.  The  piece  was  finished  too  late  for  a  careful 
rehearsal.  (In  any  case,  Beethoven  and  the  orchestra,  which  was  a  "pick-up"  group 
consisting  of  a  heterogenous  mixture  of  professionals  and  reasonably  advanced  amateurs, 
had  already  had  such  a  falling-out  during  rehearsals  that  the  orchestra  would  not  consent 
to  practice  with  Beethoven  in  the  room — he  had  to  listen  from  an  anteroom  at  the  back 
of  the  theater  and  communicate  his  criticisms  to  the  concertmaster.)  When  the  time 
came  for  the  performance,  just  about  everything  went  wrong:  the  concert  was  running  to 
four  hours  in  length,  the  hall  was  unheated  and  bitterly  cold,  the  soprano  had  already 
ruined  the  aria  out  of  nervousness.  To  top  it  all  off,  the  Choral  Fantasy  fell  apart  during 
the  performance  (apparently  through  some  mistake  in  counting  in  the  orchestra)  and 
Beethoven  stopped  the  performance  to  begin  it  again.  The  financial  outcome  of  the 
evening  for  Beethoven  is  unknown,  but  it  certainly  had  a  psychological  effect  on  him:  he 
never  played  the  piano  in  public  again. 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


You'll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  It  all. 

Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128,  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vinnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(617)  581-5070 
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The  overall  structure  of  the  work  is  as  bold  as  it  is  unusual  on  the  principle  of 
gradually  increasing  the  number  of  performers  from  the  minimum  to  the  maximum, 
Beethoven  begins  with  an  improvisatory  introduction  for  solo  piano,  the  finest  example 
we  have  written  down  of  what  his  own  keyboard  improvisations  must  have  been  like. 
The  orchestral  basses  enter  softly  in  a  march  rhythm,  inaugurating  introductory  dialogue 
with  the  keyboard  soloist  hinting  at  the  tune  to  come.  Finally  the  pianist  presents  the 
melody  which  will  be  the  basis  for  the  remaining  variations,  and  the  finale  is  fully 
underway.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  about  the  tune  is  the  way  it  hovers  around  the 
third  degree  of  the  scale,  moving  away  from  it  and  then  returning  in  smooth  stepwise 
lines.  Much  the  same  description  can  be  given  of  the  main  theme  for  the  finale  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  Indeed,  the  Choral  Fantasy  is  sometimes  described  as  a  kind  of  dry  run 
for  the  Ninth,  though  that  mighty  work  was  still  some  fifteen  years  away.  Still,  at  least 
the  notion  of  variation  treatment  of  a  simple,  almost  hymn-like  melody  in  the  orchestra, 
followed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  voices,  can  be  traced  to  this  work.  But  of  course 
the  finale  of  the  Ninth  is  the  powerful  culmination  of  an  enormous  symphonic  edifice,- 
the  Choral  Fantasy  does  not  pretend  to  such  impressive  architectural  power,  yet  it 
certainly  provided  Beethoven  with  a  closing  number  that  is  at  once  lively  and  colorful, 
naively  cheerful,  and  original  in  form. 

-S.L. 


Schmeichelnd  hold  und  lieblich  klingen 

unsers  Lebens  Harmonien. 
Und  dem  Schonheitssinn  entschwingen 

Blumen  sich,  die  ewig  bliihn. 


Sweetly  gracious  and  lovely  resound 

our  life's  harmonies. 
And  around  the  sense  of  beauty  dance 
flowers  that  bloom  eternally. 


Fried'  und  Freude  gleiten  freundlich 
wie  der  Wellen  Wechselspiel,- 

Was  sich  drangte  rauh  und  feindlich, 
ordnet  sich  zu  Hochgef  uhl. 


Peace  and  joy  blend  in  friendship 
like  the  alternating  play  of  the  waves,- 

That  which  once  oppressed,  rude  and  inimical, 
is  now  ordered  in  elevated  feeling. 


Wenn  der  Tone  Zauber  walten 
und  des  Wortes  Weihe  spricht, 

Muss  sich  Herrliches  gestalten, 
Nacht  und  Sturme  werden  Licht. 


When  the  magic  of  tones  holds  sway 
and  the  word's  solemnity  speaks, 

Something  splendid  must  take  shape, 
night  and  storms  turn  to  light. 


Auss're  Ruhe,  inn're  Wonne 
herrschen  fur  den  Glucklichen. 

Doch  der  Kunste  Friihlingssonne 
lasst  aus  beiden  Licht  entstehn. 


Outer  peace,  inner  joy 

prevail  for  those  fortunates. 
But  the  spring  sun  of  the  arts 

engenders  light  from  both. 


Grosses,  das  in's  Herz  gedrungen 
blunt  dann  neu  und  schon  empor. 

Hat  ein  Geist  sich  aufgeschwungen, 
hall't  ihm  stets  ein  Geisterchor. 


When  something  great  enters  the  heart, 
it  blossoms  again  new  and  beautiful. 

When  a  spirit  soars  upward, 
a  chorus  of  spirits  echoes  it  continually. 


Nehmt  denn  hin,  ihr  schonen  Seelen, 
froh  die  Gaben  schoner  Kunst. 

Wenn  sich  Lieb  und  Kraft  vermahlen, 
lohnt  dem  Menschen  GotterGunst. 
— Christian  Kuffner 


Accept  then,  ye  beautiful  souls, 

joyfully  the  gifts  of  art. 
When  Love  and  Strength  unite, 

mankind  is  rewarded  with  divine  favor. 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  4  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16 


Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on 
13  September  1874  and,  having  changed 
the  spelling  of  his  name  to  Schoenberg 
after  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1933, 
died  in  Brentwood  Park  (Los  Angeles), 
California,  on  13  July  1951.  He  composed 
the  Five  Orchestral  Pieces  during  the 
summer  of  1909,  which  he  spent  at 
Steinakirchen,  in  Lower  Austria.  The 
first  performance  took  place  in  London 
on  3  September  1912,  when  Sir  Henry 
Wood  introduced  it  at  a  Promenade  Con- 
cert. Frederick  Stock  led  the  Chicago 
Symphony  in  the  first  American  per- 
formance on  31  October  1913.  The  work 
entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  18  December  1914, 
when  it  was  conducted  by  Karl  Muck  (this  was  the  first  time  that  any  music  by 
Schoenberg  was  heard  in  Symphony  Hall).  After  that  the  work  was  not  heard  again  at 
BSO  concerts  until  Richard  Burgin  conducted  it  in  1958.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  all 
the  remaining  performances  given  here,  including  a  series  in  March  1970  and  another  in 
October  1971.  The  orchestra's  most  recent  performance  was  given  under  Thomas  on  tour, 
at  the  Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  in  April  1971.  In  September  1949,  Schoenberg 
revised  the  score  with  the  intention  of  economizing  on  the  size  of  the  ensemble  required, 
though  in  fact  he  only  reduced  it  by  six  instruments  (an  oboe,  a  bassoon,  a  clarinet,  two 
horns,  and  a  trombone),  and  he  absentmindedly  wrote  the  "omitted"  trombone  back  into 
the  score  for  one  note  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  movement.  The  score  of  the  1949  version 
to  be  performed  here  calls  for  piccolo,  three  flutes  (third  doubling  second  piccolo),  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  small  E-flat  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  (four  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  movement)  and  tuba,  timpani,  xylophone,  gong,  cymbals,  bass  drum, 
triangle,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Only  once  did  Schoenberg  experience  a  passing  success  in  his  native  Vienna — in  1897, 
when  his  early  string  quartet  in  D  was  given  its  premiere.  Never  again  in  his  lifetime  did 
a  Viennese  audience  applaud  him.  Two  years  later  the  organization  that  had  programmed 
the  string  quartet  refused  to  play  his  Verkldrte  Nacht  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  a  single 
"uncatalogued"  dissonance.  Despite  the  setback — and  other  worse  problems  to  come — 
Schoenberg  kept  pursuing  his  own  line.  Virtually  self-taught  in  music,  he  was  nonethe- 
less a  man  of  enormous  intellectual  force  who  could  extract  fruitful  lessons  in  composi- 
tional procedure  from  the  study  of  other  composers'  masterworks.  During  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century  he  managed  a  fairly  steady  output  of  new  works  (in  between 
stretches  of  orchestrating  other  men's  third-rate  operettas  in  order  to  make  a  living), 
ranging  from  the  gigantic  Gurrelieder  to  the  increasingly  confident  encounters  with  the 
possibility  of  harmonic  atonality  His  Second  String  Quartet  predicted  the  future  (though 
perhaps  unwittingly)  by  introducing  a  soprano  to  sing  the  words  of  Stefan  George,  "Ich 
fuhle  Luft  von  anderen  Planeten"  ("I  feel  the  air  of  other  planets").  And  his  song  cycle  to 
George's  poetry,  Das  Buch  der  h'angenden  Garten  (The  Book  of  the  Hanging  Gardens)— 
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composed  just  before  the  Five  Orchestral  Pieces — finally  dissolved  any  remaining  connec- 
tion between  harmonic  dissonance  and  a  perceptible  resolution. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  George  cycle,  Schoenberg  turned  out  a  series  of  extraor- 
dinary works  that  marked  the  first  stage  of  his  musical  revolution  (though  he  himself 
always  insisted  that  they  were  never  intended  to  be  revolutionary  and  that  he  was 
preserving  the  traditions  of  the  masters).  During  the  epochal  year  1909  he  composed  the 
Three  Piano  Pieces,  Opus  11,  the  Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Opus  16,  and  the  extraordinary 
"monodrama"  Erwartung.  The  orchestral  pieces  were  typical  of  the  music  of  this  period 
in  their  brevity.  Indeed,  Schoenberg  found  it  difficult  to  write  anything  but  short  works 
in  this  style  (unless  supported  by  a  text).  The  harmonic  plan  of  earlier  music — which 
required  establishing  a  key  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  then  modulating  to  a  new  key  and 
establishing  it,  and  finally  restating  the  material  of  both  of  those  opening  sections  in  the 
home  key — presupposed  a  certain  length.  Indeed,  composers  often  "padded"  if  necessary 
with  scales  or  arpeggios  or  other  filler  in  order  to  produce  the  required  stretch  of  music  in 
a  given  key  for  the  proper  architectural  balance.  But  once  the  need  for  that  kind  of 
balance  had  passed,  the  composer  could  produce  music  that  was  vastly  more  dense  and 
compressed  than  anything  written  before.  Schoenberg's  own  pupil  Alban  Berg  pointed 
out  (in  an  early  article  provocatively  entitled  "Why  is  Schoenberg's  Music  so  Difficult  to 
Understand?")  that  the  real  problem  comes  from  the  overwhelming  richness  of  musical 
ideas,  the  compactness,  the  intensity  of  expression  via  swift  transformations  and  abrupt 
contrasts.  Schoenberg's  music  was  so  eventful  that  a  short  three-minute  movement 
might  well  contain  as  much  material  as  a  large-scale  symphonic  poem  by  another 
composer. 

The  Five  Orchestral  Pieces  represent  Schoenberg's  first  grappling  with  this  new  style 
on  a  large  scale.  He  was  determined  to  unify  the  work  from  beginning  to  end,  deriving 
virtually  every  element  of  the  music  from  the  few  ideas  presented  in  the  opening 
measures  (this,  incidentally,  was  his  practice  throughout  his  life,  not  simply  in  the  later 
twelve-tone  pieces).  When  the  score  was  originally  published  in  1912,  Schoenberg  gave 
only  tempo  designations  for  the  five  movements.  He  added  titles  for  a  revised  and 
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corrected  edition  in  1922,  but  a  note  from  his  diary  for  1  January  1912  reveals  that  the 
titles  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  original  publication,  and  that  they  were  conceived  at  the 
request  of  the  publisher  Peters,  who  felt  that  they  would  help  "sell"  the  music: 

Maybe  I'll  give  in,  for  I've  found  titles  that  are  at  least  possible.  On  the  whole, 
unsympathetic  to  the  idea.  For  the  wonderful  thing  about  music  is  that  one  can  say 
everything  in  it,  so  that  he  who  knows  understands  everything;  and  yet  one  hasn't 
given  away  one's  secrets — the  things  one  doesn't  want  to  admit  even  to  oneself.  But 
titles  give  you  away!  Besides— whatever  was  to  be  said  has  been  said,  by  the  music. 
Why,  then,  words  as  well?  If  words  were  necessary  they  would  be  there  in  the  first 
place.  But  art  says  more  than  words.  Now,  the  titles  which  I  may  provide  give  nothing 
away,  because  some  of  them  are  very  obscure  and  others  highly  technical.  To  wit: 

I.     Premonitions  (everybody  has  those) 
II.     The  Past  (everybody  has  that,  too) 
III.     Chord-Colors  (technical) 
IV     Peripetia  (general  enough,  I  think) 
V     The  Obbligato  (perhaps  better  the  "fully-developed"  or 
the  "endless")  Recitative. 

However,  there  should  be  a  note  that  these  titles  were  added  for  technical  reasons  of 
publication  and  not  to  give  a  "poetic"  content. 

These  titles,  from  the  1912  diary  entry,  finally  appeared  in  the  printed  score  for  the  1922 
edition.  Later,  when  Schoenberg  reduced  the  scoring  slightly  in  1949,  he  made  one 
further  change,  giving  the  third  movement  the  heading  "Summer  Morning  by  a  Lake," 
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retaining  "Colors"  as  a  subtitle.  It  seems,  though,  that  he  had  always  privately  given  the 
movement  that  title  (even  pointing  out  a  "jumping  fish"  motive  to  his  students!),  so  this 
did  not  represent  a  change  of  conception. 

The  five  movements  of  Opus  16  are  brief — mercifully  brief,  according  to  the  Boston 
critics  in  1914,  for  whom  the  work  excited  only  "wonder  and  bewilderment"  if  not 
worse.  The  emotional  range  is  nonetheless  extraordinarily  wide.  Schoenberg  uses  a  large 
romantic  orchestra,  but  he  rarely  calls  for  everyone  to  play  together.  Rather,  the  dramatic 
and  wide  variations  of  instrumental  color — often  with  a  few  solo  instruments  at  a  time — 
reflect  the  great  range  of  feeling  in  the  piece.  The  first  movement  is  relatively  easy  to 
follow,  if  only  because  it  is  built  on  an  ostinato  pattern  which  helps  to  focus  the  attention 
through  the  consistent  bass  motive.  The  second  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
because  it  is  in  some  sense  a  bow  to  the  past,  a  lyrical  passage,  still  relatively  tonal  in  its 
harmonic  character. 

The  third  movement,  "Colors,"  is  usually  described  as  a  chordal  movement  that 
slowly  changes  in  harmony  and  timbre  by  substituting  one  note  at  a  time  in  the  complex 
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chord  with  which  it  opens.  Schoenberg  himself  implied  this  view  by  noting  in  the  score 
that  the  changes  of  chord  are  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest  subtlety,  "avoiding  accentua- 
tion of  entering  instruments,  so  that  only  the  difference  in  color  becomes  noticeable." 
Yet  a  recent  analyst  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  movement  is  built  up  of  cunningly 
disguised  canons,  probably  the  least  recognizable  contrapuntal  movement  ever  composed 
(intentionally  so!). 

"Peripetia,"  defined  as  "a  sudden  change  of  fortune,  a  sudden  change  of  direction,"  is 
the  title  that  Schoenberg  gave  to  the  fourth  movement,  which  is  altogether  more 
passionate  than  what  has  preceded  it.  The  final  movement  of  the  set  is  in  many  respects 
the  freest,  avoiding  normal  patterns  of  formal  organization,  though  built  up  of  many  of 
the  same  motivic  ideas  as  the  earlier  four  movements,  with  which  it  is  closely  linked. 

Schoenberg's  Five  Orchestral  Pieces  do  not  cause  the  kind  of  scandal  that  they 
generated  in  the  Boston  press  in  1914,  though  his  music  is  still,  to  use  Berg's  term, 
"difficult."  But  it  is  difficult  in  the  same  way  that  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  for 
example,  are  difficult  (though  we  have  heard  them  so  many  times  that  we  now  forget  the 
fact):  in  richness  of  material  and  detailed  working  out  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  ideas, 
which  make  far  more  pressing  demands  on  our  attention  than  we  are  used  to  in  most  of 
our  listening.  Perhaps  if  we  should  hear  the  Schoenberg  pieces  as  often  as  we  do  the 
Beethoven,  this  would  all  be  self-evident! 

-S.L. 
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Where  to  Start? 


I  am  often  asked  where  an  interested  listener  can  go  to  learn  more  about  music — to 
become  acquainted  with  the  language  used  when  talking  about  music  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  forms  and  styles  of  different  composers  and  different  periods.  The 
beginning  of  a  new  season  is  a  good  time  to  suggest  some  possible  approaches.  Most  of  the 
books  listed  here  are  available  in  paperback;  the  few  large  (and  expensive)  reference 
works  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  many  libraries. 

The  best  thing  about  improving  your  familiarity  with  the  terminology  and  history  of 
music  is  that  it  can  start  at  just  about  any  time  and  at  any  level.  What's  more,  it  need  not 
(and  should  not!)  interrupt  your  actual  experience  of  the  music  itself,  whether  in  the 
concert  hall,  in  broadcasts,  or  on  recordings.  And  yet,  everything  you  learn  will  increase 
your  understanding  of  music  and  the  pleasure  you  receive  from  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  books  designed  to  introduce  the  absolute  beginner  to  the 
concepts  and  technical  terms  of  music.  Otto  Karolyi's  Introduction  to  Music  (Penguin 
paperback)  starts  with  such  basic  matters  as  the  names  of  the  pitches,  clefs,  the  staff,  the 
scale,  and  so  on,  moving  gradually  to  more  complicated  concepts.  Although  it  is  not 
designed  at  all  to  teach  you  how  to  read  music,  it  should  at  least  help  overcome  the  fear 
of  seeing  a  musical  example  on  the  page  and  not  having  any  idea  what  those  strange 
symbols  and  squiggles  are  for. 

To  get  beyond  the  basic  nuts-and-bolts,  a  new  book  by  Graham  Wade,  The  Shape  of 
Music:  An  Introduction  to  Form  in  Classical  Music  (Allison  &  Busby  paperback,  distrib- 
uted in  the  U.S.  by  Schocken  Books),  talks  about  the  standard  forms  and  styles  without 
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heavy  jargon  and  without  requiring  the  ability  to  decipher  musical  examples.  Many 
chapters  suggest  specific  compositions  that  illustrate  the  principles  discussed. 

There  are  any  number  of  books  that  deal  with  these  issues  in  a  more  advanced  and 
technical  way  usually  in  the  expectation  that  the  reader  can  follow  printed  musical 
examples.  If  you  can  pound  out  the  few  brief  examples  on  a  piano,  you  may  find  Musical 
Structure  and  Design  by  Cedric  Thorpe  Davie  (Dover  paperback)  a  useful  guide,  consid- 
erably more  detailed  than  either  of  the  above-mentioned  books. 

There  are  dozens  of  books  created  as  texts  for  what  Virgil  Thomson  once  dubbed  the 
"music  appreciation  racket,"  and  which  provide  some  general  introduction  and  guidance 
through  a  selection  of  major  compositions.  Among  the  many  such  guides,  one  that  I  find 
more  useful  than  most  in  helping  readers  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  music  is  The 
Experience  of  Music  by  Howard  Brofsky  and  Jeanne  Bamberger  (Harper  paperback).  It 
comes  with  a  set  of  recorded  examples  ranging  widely  through  musical  styles,  and  the 
authors  constantly  link  discussion  in  the  book  to  the  actual  music  on  the  records. 

Perhaps  what  most  people  are  looking  for  is  a  simple  quick-reference  work.  Sometimes 
you  just  want  to  find  the  answer  to  a  single  question:  What  does  con  brio  mean?  What  is 
an  appoggiatura?  an  arpeggio?  a  dominant  chord?  When  did  Mozart  die?  What  is  the 
relationship  of  the  English  horn  to  the  oboe?  Who  composed  Carmen  and  when? 
Although  there  are  a  number  of  general  one-volume  sources  that  may  serve  your  purpose 
for  such  matters,  I  particularly  like  the  Harvard  Concise  Dictionary  of  Music,  compiled 
by  Don  Michael  Randel  (Belknap,  available  in  paperback).  It  is  indirectly  related  to  the 
much  larger  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Harvard)  by  Willi  Apel,  which,  however, 
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omits  biographical  entries.  For  brief  biographies,  the  standard  reference  is  Baker's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Musicians,  6th  edition,  edited  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  (Schirmer). 

Of  course  the  largest  source  of  information  in  English  is  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Stanley  Sadie  (Macmillan— the  English  company  not  the 
American  one  of  the  same  name).  Weighing  in  at  twenty  hefty  volumes  averaging  about 
750  pages  each,  it  is  a  magnificent  achievement  in  musical  lexicography.  Many  subjects 
receive  treatment  at  what  amounts  almost  to  book  length  ("Mozart,"  "India,"  and 
"mode"  are  three  very  different  examples).  It  is,  of  course,  far  more  than  most  people 
need  or  (at  $1900)  can  afford,  though  for  some  it  is  indispensable.  I  can't  get  through  a  day 
without  at  least  consulting  it  and  often  reading  in  depth.  Fortunately  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  it,  it  is  available  in  just  about  every  library  with  a  substantial  music 
collection. 

These  few  suggestions  scarcely  begin  to  account  for  the  plethora  of  available  sources  of 
information,  but  they  should  at  least  give  you  some  reliable  places  to  start. 

-S.L. 
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More . . . 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came  out  in 
1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and-works 
on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a  good 
volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  Second  Symphony  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader 
with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay,  "Brahms  the 
Progressive,"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for 
those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are 
good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo). 
Recommended  recordings  of  the  Symphony  No.  2  include  Sir  Georg  Solti's  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  (either  coupled  on  a  single  disc  with  the  Tragic  Overture,  or  in  a 
four-record  set  of  the  complete  symphonies,-  London),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (in  a  four-record 
set  on  Victrola,  mono),  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Seraphim), 
and  Claudio  Abbado's  expansive  reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG). 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life 
of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Roger  Fiske  has  contributed  a  short 
volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Wash- 
ington paperback)  which  deals  briefly  with  the  Choral  Fantasy  and  the  Fidelio  Overture. 
Rudolf  Serkin  will  record  the  Choral  Fantasy  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  and  the  soloists  of  this  performance 
for  Telarc  as  part  of  the  complete  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  now  underway.  His  older 
recording,  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  is  still  available, 
coupled  with  the  Beethoven  Third  Concerto  (CBS).  Alfred  Brendel  has  recorded  the 
Fantasy  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  Chorus, 
coupled  with  Beethoven's  Second  Concerto  (Philips).  The  Fidelio  Overture,  of  course, 
precedes  any  full  recording  of  the  opera,  but  it  is  also  available  separately  on  single  discs  of 
Beethoven  overtures.  Among  the  recommended  ones  are  the  recording  by  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  including  Fidelio,  Egmont,  Leonore  No.  3, 
Coriolan,  King  Stephen,  and  Prometheus)  and  that  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  either  on  a  single  disc  containing  the  most  famous  overtures  or 
in  a  two-record  set  including  Beethoven's  entire  output  of  overtures). 

H.H.  Stuckenschmidt's  Schoenberg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date  bio- 
graphical study,  but  it  says  little  about  the  music.  Discussion  of  Schoenberg  is  often 
tendentious  or  highly  technical,  but  Charles  Rosen's  Arnold  Schoenberg  (Viking  paper- 
back), a  general  introduction  aimed  at  that  mythological  creature  the  "intelligent  lay- 
man," avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  Anthony  Payne's  Schoenberg  in  the  Oxford  Studies  of 
Composers  (Oxford  paperback)  is  a  fine  discussion  in  rather  more  technical  detail;  the 
Five  Orchestral  Pieces  receive  particularly  detailed  treatment.  Robert  Craft's  unreserved 
admiration  for  these  pieces  is  evident  in  his  article  in  Perspectives  on  Schoenberg  and 
Stravinsky,  edited  by  Benjamin  Boretz  and  Edward  T  Cone  (Princeton  paperback).  A  most 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
THE  CIVILIZED  ALTERNATIVE  TO  RUSH  HOUR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1982/83  Symphony  Preludes  continue  this  year  for  a  fourth  season, 
offering  superb  chamber  music  performed  by  members  of  the  orchestra  in  the  intimate  setting  of  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room — the  ideal  way  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  individual  musical  person- 
alities which  together  form  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  Prelude  series  feature  programs  designed  as  artistic  complements  to  the  evening's  major  symphonic 
offerings.  Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  beginning  at  5J5  p.m.  on  those  selected  evenings,  thus  avoiding 
the  frustrations  of  traffic,  crowds,  and  last-minute  arrivals.  Drinks  may  be  purchased  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  until  6  p.m.,  when  the  performance  begins.  Preludes  are  generally  45  minutes  to  an  hour  in  length, 
after  which  a  catered  supper  is  served  in  the  adjacent  Cohen  Annex.  Remember,  the  ticket  prices  below 
include  supper. 

While  Prelude  concerts  occur  on  selected  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  all  BSO  subscribers 
may  inquire  about  the  possibility  of  attending  the  Preludes  on  a  subscription  basis,  subject  to  ticket 
availability.  Single  tickets  will  generally  not  be  made  available,  so  subscribe  now!  Symphony  Preludes 
remain  the  civilized  alternative  to  rush  hour. 
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Prelude  Series 

Subscribe  To 

Dates  Are 
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Price  Per  Person 

SATURDAY  "EVEN" 

OCTOBER  9 
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$56.00 

DECEMBER  18 

Schubert 

FEBRUARY  5 

Beethoven 

SATURDAY  "ODD" 

OCTOBER  2 

Beethoven,  Brahms 

$56.00 

NOVEMBER  6 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 

JANUARY  8 

Haydn,  Bartok 

FEBRUARY  12 

Stravinsky,  Dvorak 

THURSDAY  "10" 

NOVEMBER  4 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 

$56.00 

DECEMBER  16 

Schubert 

JANUARY  6 

Haydn,  Bartok 

FEBRUARY  10 

Stravinsky,  Dvorak 

THURSDAY  "A" 

NOVEMBER  18 

Mozart,  Honegger 

$43.00 

FEBRUARY  3 

Beethoven 

APRIL  7 

Mozart 

TUESDAY  "B" 

OCTOBER  19 

Beethoven,  Brahms 

$43.00 

NOVEMBER  23 

Mozart,  Honegger 

FEBRUARY  22 

Weber,  Schumann 

TUESDAY  "C" 

OCTOBER  12 

Haydn 

$43.00 

DECEMBER  14 

Schubert 

JANUARY  18 

Weber,  Schumann 

Programs  subject  to  change. 

SATURDAY  22  MAY  SELECT  ODD,  EVEN,  OR  BOTH. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SINGLE  TICKETS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND  THAT  ALL 
ORDERS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ON  A  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS. 

TO:  PRELUDES,  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MA.  02115 

I  have  enclosed  my  check,  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 

$ (amount)  in  full  payment  for (no.  places)  seats  at  the (series)  Chamber  Preludes. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  these  tickets  to  be  mailed  back  to  me. 
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.ZIP 


DAY  PHONE 
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original  look  at  the  "Faiben"  movement,  though  one  couched  in  the  highly  technical 
and  recherche  language  of  Princeton  music  theory  circles,  is  Jane  Coppock's  "Ideas  for  a 
Schoenberg  Piece"  in  Perspectives  of  New  Music  XV  (1975).  Of  the  available  recordings, 
Robert  Craft's  version  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  oldest  still  in  the 
catalogue,  bespeaks  the  conductor's  devotion  to  the  work  (it  is  coupled  with  the  Berg 
Altenberg  Songs  and  Webem's  Five  Movements  for  String  Quartet,  Opus  5,  on  Columbia 
Special  Products).  A  more  recent  version  performed  and  recorded  with  remarkable  clarity 
is  that  of  Pierre  Boulez  with  the  BBC  Symphony  (Columbia,-  coupled  with  Schoenberg's 
Accompaniment  to  a  Film  Scene,  Survivor  from  Warsaw,  and  the  Variations  for  Orches- 
tra). Gerard  Schwarz  has  recorded  Felix  Greissle's  fascinating  reduction  of  the  score  for 
chamber  orchestra  with  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra  (Nonesuch,  coupled  with 
Schoenberg's  Chamber  Symphony  No.  1). 

— S.L. 
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OiRAMA'S 

^ — S  Marblehead 

Fine  Antique  Clothing  tk  Linens 

O'Rama's  also  offers  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  of 
h  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  1 
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Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


THE 

CANTATA 

SINGERS 

DAVID  HOOSE 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR 

EH 

1982/83  SUBSCRIPTION  SERIES 

Wednesdays  at  8  p.m. 
Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 

INSCRIPTIONS  &  DEDICATIONS 

November  17 

MUSICA  ITALIANA 

February  9 

MUSICAL  EXTERIORS 

April  27 

Subscriptions:  $25.  $20.50,  $13.  Single  tickets:  $10,  $8.  $5. 
CaJl  282-3748  for  more  information 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Rudolf  Serkin 


Internationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  pianists  and  musicians, 
Rudolf  Serkin  is  also  known  as  a  man  who 
selflessly  devotes  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  others.  Mr.  Serkin  participates  at  the  Marl- 
boro Festival  and  School  of  Music  where  he  is 
president  and  artistic  director;  he  has  served 
on  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television;  he  has  been  awarded  honorary 
degrees  from  numerous  universities  and  col- 
leges, as  well  as  from  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  taught  from  1939 
until  1975  and  was  director  from  1968  until 
1975;  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  hon- 
ors, including  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom in  1963  and  the  Kennedy  Center  Honors 
in  1981;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  a 
past  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Born  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (now  Czechoslo- 
vakia), and  educated  in  Vienna,  where  Arnold 
Schoenberg  was  among  his  composition  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Serkin  made  his  debut  at  age  twelve 
with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  began  concertiz- 
ing  at  seventeen  with  a  Berlin  debut  under 
Adolf  Busch,  and  made  his  first  United  States 
appearance  with  the  Busch  Quartet  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1933.  His  formal  debut 


in  this  country  came  in  1936  with  Toscanini 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  then, 
he  has  toured  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  appearing  in  recital,  with  orchestra, 
and  with  chamber  ensemble.  He  has  also 
played  in  South  America,  Iceland,  Israel, 
India,  and  the  Far  East,  and  he  was  a  frequent 
participant  in  the  Casals  Festivals  in  the 
French  Pyrenees  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Serkin  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  more  than  a  dozen  occasions 
since  his  first  appearance  in  1938  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  played  all  five  Beethoven 
concertos  and  the  Choral  Fantasy  under  the 
direction  of  Max  Rudolf  during  the  orches- 
tra's Beethoven  Festival  in  April  1970,  and  he 
made  his  most  recent  appearances  with  the 
orchestra  last  season  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa,  performing  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Concerto  on  the  regular  subscription  series, 
and  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  on  the  Cen- 
tennial Concert  Celebration  in  October  1981. 
This  season  he  will  record  the  Third  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and 
the  orchestra  as  part  of  their  complete 
Beethoven  concerto  cycle  for  Telarc  records, 
already  initiated  with  the  recent  releases  of 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos. 


decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   , 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 


;.'';■< 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

l.A      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  RightTiow. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
-Massachusetts  021 1 5.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Faye  Robinson 


Houston-born  soprano  Faye  Robinson  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Sir 
Colin  Davis  in  April  1979.  During  the  1980-81 
season  she  sang  performances  of  Mahler's 
Eighth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  Symphony  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  at  Tanglewood  and  also  recorded  that 
work  with  the  orchestra  for  Philips,  and  she 
returned  here  most  recently  for  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Mr. 
Ozawa  as  part  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth- 
birthday  festivities  in  October  1981.  Ms. 
Robinson  is  a  graduate  of  Bennet  College  in 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  and  she  did  grad- 
uate work  at  Texas  Southern  University  and 
North  Texas  State  University.  Her  numerous 
awards  include  first  prize  in  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Auditions,  and  she  has  been  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  for  her  performances  with 
many  of  the  most  prestigious  opera  companies 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  including 
those  of  Hamburg,  Munich,  Diisseldorf, 
Nancy,  Toulouse,  Houston,  Washington,  and 
Philadelphia.  Her  roles  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera  have  included  Violetta,  Gilda,  Liu, 
Pamina,  and  Micaela,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1980  she  sang  all  three  heroines  in  The 
Tales  of  Hoffman  in  her  debut  at  the  Teatro 


Colon,  Buenos  Aires.  She  has  returned  to 
France's  renowned  Aix-en-Provence  Festival 
each  season  since  her  debut  there  in  1974,  and 
she  has  also  appeared  at  the  summer  festivals 
of  Caramoor,  Blossom,  Aspen,  Israel,  Ambler, 
and  Saratoga.  Other  recent  engagements  have 
included  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Solti, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Maazel,  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  under  Leinsdorf,  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  under  Haitink, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under 
Ormandy  as  well  as  performances  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  and  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Washington,  D.C. 


Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 
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How  is  it  possible  to 
dine  well  before  symphony 
or  the  theatre? 

By  asking  for  theTable 
d'Hote  menu. 

olonna 


o     s  lUIlD)  T     O     N 


120  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston  -Tel.  424  7000 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 


I 


J 


Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BOStOIl  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bieelow,  Assistant  Treasurer     Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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Mary  Burgess 


J  Soprano  Mary  Burgess  is  equally  at  home  on 
the  operatic  stage  and  on  the  concert  platform. 
In  addition  to  her  Boston  Symphony  debut 
this  week,  Ms.  Burgess  sings  this  season  in 
performances  of  the  Mahler  Eighth  Sym- 
phony with  the  Phoenix  Symphony  with  the 
Canterbury  Choral  Society  in  its  anniversary 
concert  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  in  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, and  in  return  engagements  with  the  Santa 
Barbara  Symphony  with  the  Nevada  Opera  as 
Mimi  in  La  boheme,  as  Martha  with  the  Dub- 
lin Opera,  and  as  Micaela  in  Carmen  with  the 
Augusta  Opera.  During  the  summer  of  1982 
she  was  soloist  in  Orff's  Carmina  buiana  in 
the  Cincinnati  May  Festival  and  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Music 
Festival.  Last  season  she  was  heard  as  the 
Countess  in  he  nozze  di  Figaro  with  St. 
Petersburg  Opera,  in  the  title  role  of  Madama 
Butterfly  with  Nevada  Opera,  and  as  the  Gov- 
erness in  Turn  of  the  Screw  with  the  Bal- 
timore Chamber  Opera.  She  was  guest  soloist 
with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  Portland, 
Akron,  and  Santa  Barbara,  sang  Vivaldi  and 
Haydn  programs  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  cham- 
ber music  with  the  Seacliff  Chamber  Players. 
She  also  returned  to  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
for  performances  of  Handel's  Messiah.  In 
recent  seasons,  Ms.  Burgess  has  sung  with  the 
opera  companies  of  New  Orleans,  Nevada, 


Shreveport,  Spoleto  (Italy),  The  Netherlands, 
Dublin,  and  Festival  Ottawa,  and  the  Belgian 
National,  among  others,  in  a  wide  variety  of 
repertoire  encompassing  the  heroines  of 
Cavalli,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Puccini.  She 
has  been  guest  soloist  with  the  symphony 
orchestras  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Seattle,  Louisville,  and  Min- 
nesota, with  the  Rochester  and  Rhode  Island 
philharmonics,  and  at  the  Ravinia,  Marlboro, 
and  Cincinnati  May  festivals.  A  graduate  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
Ms.  Burgess  is  a  native  of  Anderson,  South 
Carolina. 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston *s  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St- 227-2750 
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M08E  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


IHh 

COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Lili  Chookasian 


Born  in  Chicago,  Metropolitan  Opera  con- 
tralto Lili  Chookasian  is  a  frequent  guest  artist 
with  major  orchestras  throughout  the  United 
States  and  at  such  renowned  European  fes- 
tivals as  Bayreuth  and  Salzburg.  Since  her 
New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in  Prokofiev's 
Alexander  Nevsky  under  Thomas  Schippers 
in  I960,  she  has  established  herself  in  both 
standard  and  contemporary  repertoire.  Recent 
orchestral  engagements  have  included  appear- 
ances with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Seiji  Ozawa,  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and 
Sir  Michael  Tippett;  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
under  Lorin  Maazel;  and  at  the  Tanglewood, 
Blossom,  and  Ravinia  summer  festivals.  Ms. 
Chookasian  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  1962  as  La  Cieca  in  La  Gioconda,  and 
she  has  appeared  there  regularly  since  that 
time  in  roles  including  Erda,  Azucena, 
Amneris,  Ulrica,  the  three  mezzo-soprano 
roles  of  Puccini's  II  Trittico,  which  she  per- 
formed in  a  single  evening,  and  Bagbick  in  the 
highly  acclaimed  production  of  Weill's 
Mahagonny.  Recent  operatic  appearances 
have  also  included  the  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  and  the  companies  of  Toledo, 
Dayton,  and  Arkansas.  Ms.  Chookasian  may 
be  heard  on  CBS,  RCA,  Decca,  and  MGM 


I 


records.  She  first  sang  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1963,  and  she  was  a  soloist 
on  the  orchestra's  Ninetieth  Birthday  Concert 
in  October  1971  under  the  direction  of  then 
music  director  Erich  Leinsdorf .  She  has  since 
returned  for  music  of  Verdi,  Mahler,  Schoen- 
berg,  Tchaikovsky,  and  Tippett,  and,  most 
recently,  for  a  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa  on  the  orchestra's  Gala  Centennial 
Concert  in  October  of  last  year. 


PAPERWHITE 

NARCISSUS 

GIFT  SET. 

Bulbs,  growing 
soil,  and  imported 
cobalt  blue 
porcelain  bowl 
in  an  attractive 
box.  The  perfect 
gift...for  just 
$12.95,  &  sales 
tax.  Mailed 
anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  for  $2.50. 
Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


China,  Glass  &  Gifts 


Since 


34  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  536-3826 
Concord      Portland      also      Marco   Polo,  Wellesley 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 


Kenneth  Riegel 


Tenor  Kenneth  Riegel's  most  recent  appear- 
ances with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  his  debut  at  Tanglewood  in  1971  have 
included  the  title  role  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus 
Rex  in  a  staged  performance  at  Tanglewood 
this  past  August;  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony 
in  Symphony  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall,  and  at 
Tanglewood,  and  which  he  also  recorded  with 
the  orchestra  for  Philips  records,-  Prince  Shui- 
sky  in  a  staging  of  scenes  from  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Godunov  at  Tanglewood  in  1981,-  and  the 
Evangelist  in  Bach's  St.  John  Passion,  all  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Mr.  Riegel  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  international  music 
world  singing  the  title  role  in  the  New  York 
premiere  of  Henze's  The  Young  Lord.  He 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  1973  in 
Berlioz's  Les  Tioyens,  and  he  has  subse- 
quently been  heard  there  in  numerous  pro- 
ductions; he  appears  this  season  in  the  title 
role  of  the  Met's  new  production  of  The  Tales 
of  Hoffman.  Outside  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Riegel  has  sung  Salzburg  Festival  perform- 
ances of  Mahler's  Eighth  under  Leonard 
Bernstein,  participated  in  the  Flanders  Fes- 
tival's Dream  of  Gerontius  by  Elgar,  and  made 
his  Vienna  State  Opera  debut  as  Alfredo  in  La 
traviata.  He  is  a  frequent  guest  of  the  Paris 


Opera,  where  he  was  chosen  to  portray  Aiwa 
in  the  premiere  production  of  the  three-act 
version  of  Berg's  Lulu,  subsequently  recorded 
for  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  where  he 
sang  performances  of  Stravinsky's  Oedipus 
Rex  under  Seiji  Ozawa  in  May  1979.  It  was 
also  under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction  that  he 
made  his  Berlin  Festival  debut  in  September 
1979,  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust.  Mr. 
Riegel's  recording  credits  include,  on  CBS, 
Haydn's  Harmonienmesse  and  Lord  Nelson 
Mass  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  and  Carl  Orff' s  Carmina 
burana  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  con- 
ducting the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  as  well  as  an 
award-winning  recording  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon of  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leonard 
Bernstein. 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)738-5700 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

R%   $1    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■««■  Street  for  generations . 

5 IJW  E  ®m  services  ^e  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

tTKIBET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

&  |  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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David  Gordon 


Tenor  David  Gordon  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  opera,  oratorio,  chamber  music,  and 
concert  performance.  A  frequent  concert  art- 
ist, he  has  a  repertoire  of  over  forty  major 
works  which  span  eight  languages  and  nearly 
eight  centuries,  encompassing  such  widely 
diverse  areas  as  the  troubadour  songs  of 
Medieval  Provence,  Elizabethan  lute  song,  the 
high  florid  music  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  the 
vocal  music  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Born 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Gordon  received  his 
musical  education  at  the  college  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  and  at  McGill  University  in  Montreal,- 
he  studied  with  American  baritone  Dale 
Moore.  Since  his  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera  Apprentice  Artist  Program  in 
1973,  he  has  been  acclaimed  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States.  From  1975  to  1979  he 
was  a  leading  tenor  at  the  Landestheater  in 
Linz,  Austria,  where  he  sang  over  300  per- 
formances of  nineteen  operas.  He  is  known  to 
American  and  European  audiences  for  his 
interpretations  of  the  bel  canto  roles  in  operas 
by  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  Mozart,  as  well  as 
for  his  portrayal  of  unusual  character  and 
:omic  figures.  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  heard  at 
the  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago  in  L'elisir  d'amore, 
Don  Quichotte,  and  Ariadne  auf  Naxos.  He 


made  his  San  Francisco  Opera  debut  in  June 
1981  as  David  in  Die  Meistersinger,  and  this 
season  he  returns  there  for  performances  of 
Tuiandot  and  Boris  Godunov.  This  season  also 
takes  him  to  Chicago  for  Pagliacci,  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  Mozart's  Entfuhrung, 
and  to  Houston  for  Tales  of  Hoffman.  Mr. 
Gordon  has  been  guest  soloist  for  three  seasons 
with  the  Emerson  String  Quartet,-  he  has  been 
artist-in-residence  at  the  University  of 
Denver;  he  has  recorded  Maurice  Wright's 
Cantata  for  tenor,  tape,  and  percussion  for  the 
Smithsonian  Collection  of  Recordings;  he  is 
soloist  with  the  Folger  Consort,  the  resident 
ensemble  of  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,- 
and  he  has  been  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Renaissance  Band  at  Alice  Tully  Hall.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  listed  in  both  the  American  and 
international  editions  of  "Who's  Who  in  the 
Arts."  Today's  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  marks  his  first  appearance 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 
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reat  performances 
in  commercial 
and  financial  printing. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street,  Everett,  MA  02149 

Fine  printing  since  1880 
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Joseph's 

279  Dartmouth  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)542-3600 
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Julien  Robbins 


During  his  debut  season  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  1979-80,  bass-baritone  Julien 
Robbins  sang  roles  including  Gremin  in 
Eugene  Onegin,  Ramfis  and  the  King  in  Aida, 
Don  Fernando  in  Fidelio,  and  Monterone  in 
Rigoletto.  He  has  returned  to  the  Met  every 
season  since  then,  and  he  sang  Colline  in  last 
year's  new  production  of  La  boheme.  This 
season  he  appears  in  La  forza  del  destino,  Un 
ballo  in  maschera,  Macbeth,  Parade,  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,  Arabella,  and  La  boheme.  He  has 
sung  King  Philip  in  Don  Carlo  with  the 
Miami  Opera,  Jake  Wallace  in  La  fanciulla  del 
West  with  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  and  Lorenzo 
in  Bellini's  J  Capuleti  e  i  Montecchi  with  both 
Washington  Opera  and  the  Opera  Orchestra  of 
New  York  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and  he  has  made 
return  appearances  to  the  Miami  Opera  for 
Turandot  and  to  the  Washington  Opera  for  La 
boheme.  This  past  summer,  Mr.  Robbins  gave 
a  recital  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  sang 
Beethoven's  Ninth  at  the  Waterloo  Festival, 
and  appeared  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival  for  Mozart's  Vespers  and 
Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Shaw.  Today's  performance  of  the 
Beethoven  Choral  Fantasy  marks  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,-  he  returns  to  Symphony  Hall  in 


March  1983  for  an  all- Vivaldi  program  under 
the  direction  of  Vittorio  Negri.  Also  this 
spring  he  sings  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with  the 
Bel  Canto  Chorus  of  Milwaukee  and 
Turandot  with  the  New  Mexico  Symphony, 
and  in  November  1983  he  appears  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  Opera  in  La  boheme.  For  two  con- 
secutive years,  Mr.  Robbins  was  a  recipient  of 
a  National  Opera  Institute  Grant;  he  studied 
at  the  Academy  of  Vocal  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 
Following  his  1976  debut  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera,  Mr.  Robbins  was  invited  to  become  an 
ensemble  member  of  the  Opera  School  of 
Chicago.  He  has  also  appeared  with  the  opera 
companies  of  Philadelphia  and  Charlotte,  at 
the  Ravinia  Festival  in  a  concert  performance 
of  La  forza  del  destino  under  James  Levine, 
and  in  Mozart's  Magic  Flute  in  Santa  Fe. 


and<5uitv... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 


Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  work- 
ing with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Princi- 
pal Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of  a 
cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 


very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  pro- 
gram of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  Amer- 
ican choral  music;  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  best  choral  perform- 
ance in  1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a  record  for 
Nonesuch,  featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola 
and  Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The  Tan- 
glewood Festival- Chorus  may  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gurielieder, 
taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances and  named  best  choral  recording  of  1979 
by  Gramophone  magazine,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions, and  the  chorus  has  also  recorded  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conduc- 
tor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lectur- 
er in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Skye  Hurlburt  Burchesky 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Margo  Connor 

Sheryl  Conzone 

Joy  Curtis 

Lou  Ann  David 

Alice  Honner- White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Frances  V  Kadinoff 

Audrey  M.  Lopes 

Holly  Loring 

Holly  Lynn  MacEwen 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Denise-Ann  Jeanine  Pineau 

Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Jane  Stein 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Barbara  Clemens 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Catherine  Diamond 


Patricia  V  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Miriam  Hawkes 
Thelma  I.  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Leah  Jansizian 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
April  Merriam 
Janice  Avery  Ould 
Deborah  Ann  Ryba 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  P.  Stevenson 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Paul  Bernstein 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 
Dana  R.  Dicken 
Reginald  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 


Richard  P.  Howell 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
Henry  Lussier 
David  E.  Meharry 
John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 
David  R.  Norris 
Dean  Stevens 
Robert  Towne 
Mark  Wilson 
Richard  H.  Witter 

Basses 

Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Charles  A.  Dinarello 
W  Mark  Fularz 
Carl  D.  Howe 
John  Knowles 
Raymond  Komow 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Francisco  Noya 
Andrew  Y  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Benjamin  Sears 
Frank  Sherman 
Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Douglas  Strickler 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T.  Whitman 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  MRLF 

£3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlenp 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc  B 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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Coining  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  6  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  7  October  —8-10:10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  8  October— 2-4: 10 
Saturday,  9  October— 8-10: 10 
Tuesday,  12  October— 8-10:10 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  The  Creation 

SHEILA  ARMSTRONG,  soprano 

DAVID  REND  ALL,  tenor 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON, 
conductor 


Tuesday,  19  October— 8-9=45 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Beethoven  Overture  to  Fidelio 

Schoenberg  Five  Pieces  for 

Orchestra 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 


Thursday,  21  October— 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  22  October— 2-4 
Saturday,  23  October— 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Balassa  Calls  and  Cries 

(world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 

centennial) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Nielsen  Symphony  No.  2, 

The  Four 
Temperaments 
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NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


i\ 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham  Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperly. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


A 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T. " 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


§enk$er&Assoc. 

Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617-369-3600 

SUCCESSOR   TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM 
(Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening 
broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM 
(Norwich  89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and 
you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  youi  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Romance  in  F,  Opus  50 


Beethoven  left  a  fragmentary  violin  concerto  in  C  major,  WoO  5  (WoO  =  "Werke  ohne 
Opuszahl,"  i.e.,  works  without  opus  number  in  the  Kinsky-Halm  catalogue).  This  piece, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  of  a  first  movement  in  C  major  survives,  apparently  dates  from 
the  1790s.  Then  there  are  two  "Romances,"  lyric  slow  movements  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, one  in  F  major  (published  as  Opus  50)  and  one  in  G  (published  as  Opus  40).  These 
happen  to  call  for  exactly  the  same  size  orchestra  as  the  C  major  concerto  fragment,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Beethoven  may  have  written  them  as  two  possible  middle 
movements  for  that  concerto  (either  F  or  G  might  be  an  appropriate  key  for  such  a  work). 
Whether  or  not  the  Romances  originally  had  any  connection  with  the  unfinished 
concerto,  Beethoven  finally  published  them  separately  as  self-sufficient  lyrical  move- 
ments for  violin  and  orchestra,  emphasizing  the  cantabile  quality  of  the  violin,  especially 
in  higher  positions— a  characteristic  later  to  be  found  also  in  the  Violin  Concerto  in  D, 
which  he  did  finish. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 


Johannes  Brahms 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano,  Opus  40 


Johannes  Brahms  composed  this  striking  trio  in  1865,  at  the  end  of  a  glorious  outpouring 
of  chamber  music.  Brahms  had  already  employed  the  horn  with  great  effect  in  his  set  of 
choruses  for  women's  voices,  two  horns,  and  harp,  Opus  17,  but  it  was  fairly  unusual  to 
include  the  instrument  in  a  full-scale  four-movement  chamber  work,  if  only  because  of 
the  tonal  limitations  that  it  necessitated.  True,  valves  had  recently  been  developed  for  the 
horn,  making  possible  the  performance  of  chromatic  notes  that  were  simply  not  within 
the  range  of  the  natural,  valveless  instrument.  But  Brahms  always  remained  loathe  to  use 
the  newfangled  version,  claiming  that  the  natural  horn  had  a  much  fuller  and  more 
satisfying  tone  than  the  valved  instruments. 

Part  of  that  difference  in  tone  came  from  the  manner  of  playing  natural  horns,-  in  order 
to  get  any  pitches  other  than  those  that  were  part  of  the  overtone  series,  the  player 
inserted  his  hand  into  the  bell  to  "stop"  the  instrument,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  by  a 
half-step  or,  at  most,  a  whole  step.  This,  of  course,  had  the  additional  effect  of  muffling 
the  tone.  The  player  therefore  had  to  be  somewhat  circumspect  in  playing  the  unstopped 
tones,  in  order  to  make  them  match  the  stopped  tones  as  closely  as  possible.  Apparently 
when  the  valves  were  first  introduced  horn  players  got  carried  away  in  a  fine  frenzy  of 
chromaticism  and  vulgar  blowing  with  all  their  might  and  main.  Even  so  revolutionary  a 
composer  as  Wagner — whose  Tristan  und  Isolde  cannot  be  performed  without  the 
modern  instrument— noted  in  the  score  that  he  had  first  made  sure  it  was  possible  to  play 
the  valved  horn  tastefully  before  scoring  his  opera  for  it!  Brahms  apparently  did  not  want 
to  run  the  risk;  he  always  wrote  as  if  for  the  older  natural  horns,  which  could  be  changed 
from  one  key  to  another  by  the  insertion  of  a  special  crook  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
tubing— even  though,  by  the  end  of  his  life,  almost  all  players  were  certainly  using  the 
valved  horn. 

He  completed  the  trio,  a  romantic  work  redolent  of  German  forests,  in  the  wooded 
neighborhood  of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden-Baden,  in  May  of  1865,  and  took  part  himself 
(as  pianist)  in  the  first  performance  in  Karlsruhe  that  December.  When  he  offered  it  to 


his  publisher  Simrock  the  following  June,  he  noted  that  the  horn  part  could,  if  necessary, 
be  played  on  a  cello,  but  eighteen  years  later  he  had  a  change  of  heart,  and  wrote  to 
Simrock:  "My  horn  trio  should  be  provided  with  a  viola  part  instead  of  the  cello!  With 
cello  it  sounds  dreadful,  but  splendid  with  viola!"  Simrock  agreed  to  print  a  viola  part,  too 
(it  could  only  increase  sales!),  but  he  refused  Brahms's  request  to  suppress  the  cello  part. 
Of  course,  any  discussion  of  alternate  scorings  is  purely  academic,  because  horn  players, 
who  are  not  exactly  wallowing  in  chamber  music  by  the  great  romantic  masters,  will 
never  let  this  piece  go.  It  gives  the  player  every  opportunity  for  a  wide  range  of  expressive 
and  virtuosic  performance. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  modulating  freely  and  widely  with  a  natural  horn,  Brahms 
wrote  a  first  movement  that  is  not  in  sonata  form — the  only  one  in  his  entire  chamber 
music  output.  It  alternates  two  ideas — the  opening  Andante  in  E-flat  and  a  Poco  piu 
animato  in  a  related  minor  key— with  a  sonata-like  tonal  plan,  but  without  any  rapidly 
modulating  development  section.  The  scherzo  that  follows  is  a  lively  romp  with  some 
surprising  harmonic  twists,  both  in  the  main  section  and  in  the  Trio,  which  comes  in  the 
dark  key  of  A-flat  minor.  The  slow  movement,  identified  in  its  tempo  as  "sad"  (mesto),  is 
an  expressive  lament,  thought  by  some  critics  to  be  a  musical  response  to  the  death  of  the 
composer's  mother,  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  composition  (and  to  which  the 
soprano  solo  of  the  German  Requiem  was  another  response).  The  finale  conjures  up  the 
forest  and  the  hunt,  with  its  fanfares  and  its  echoes  in  a  vigorous  interplay  of  good 
humor. 

-S.L. 


Sheila  Fiekowsky 


Born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
)egan  studying  violin  at  age  nine  with  Emily 
Vlutter  Austin  of  the  Detroit  Symphony.  She 
vas  soloist  with  the  Detroit  Symphony  when 
;he  was  sixteen  and  won  the  National  Federa- 
ion  of  Music  Clubs  Biennial  Award  that  same 


year.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  attended  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  where  she  was  a  student  of  Ivan 
Galamian,  and  she  continued  her  studies  with 
Joseph  Silverstein  at  Yale  University,  where 
she  received  her  master's  degree  in  music  in 
1975,  the  same  year  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  She  has 
been  heard  as  soloist  with  many  Boston-area 
orchestras,  including  the  Newton,  Brockton, 
and  North  Shore  symphonies,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1982  she  was  soloist  with  the  Mystic 
Valley  Chamber  Orchestra.  Her  chamber 
music  experience  includes  performances  at 
the  Norfolk  and  Marlboro  music  festivals, 
and  she  has  made  numerous  appearances  in 
the  New  England  area.  As  a  member  of  the 
Cambridge  String  Quartet,  Ms.  Fiekowsky 
was  invited  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  in  1981  to 
perform  and  teach  chamber  music.  She  is  cur- 
rently concertmaster  of  the  Newton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Daniel  Katzen 


Daniel  Katzen  is  second  horn  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  been  fourth 
horn  with  the  San  Diego  Symphony  and 
second  horn  with  both  the  Grant  Park 
Symphony  in  Chicago  and  the  Phoenix 


Symphony.  He  has  also  played  as  an  extra 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Roches- 
ter Philharmonic,  and  in  orchestras  in  Europe 
and  Israel.  Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Mr. 
Katzen  began  playing  the  piano  at  age  two  and 
the  cello  at  age  nine.  Two  years  later  he  took 
up  the  horn  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
Preparatory  Department  with  Milan  Yancich. 
After  graduating  with  honors,  he  attended  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music,  where 
his  teachers  were  Michael  Holtzel  and  Philip 
Farkas,-  his  course  of  study  included  a  year  at 
the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg, 
Austria.  After  earning  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
music  and  graduating  with  distinction,  Mr. 
Katzen  did  post-graduate  work  at  North- 
western University,  where  he  studied  with 
Dale  Clevenger.  He  is  currently  on  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  Boston  University  School  for  the 
Arts  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 


Maria  Clodes 


A  native  of  Brazil,  pianist  Maria  Clodes  gave 
her  first  public  recital  at  age  six  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  After  graduation  from  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  there,  she  continued  her  studies 
in  Austria,  Germany,  and  England,-  she  was 
recipient  of  first  prize  at  the  Salzburg  Summer 
Academy  second  prize  at  the  Munich  Interna- 
tional Competition,  and  the  medal  of  the 


Harriet  Cohen  Institute  of  London.  Her 
appearances  during  this  period  included  reci- 
tals at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  the  Concert- 
gebouw  in  Amsterdam,  and  Wigmore  Hall  in| 
London,  and  she  also  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Mozarteum  Orchestra  of  Salzburg,  the 
Niedersachsen  Orchestra  of  Hanover,  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  in  an  eight-concert  touj 
of  England.  After  coming  to  the  United  States | 
she  earned  her  doctorate  in  musical  arts  at 
Boston  University,  where  she  is  currently  a 
faculty  member.  Orchestral  appearances  in 
this  country  have  included  the  Denver  Sym- 
phony the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  the 
Mozart  Festival  Orchestra  at  Lincoln  Center, 
and  her  Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  received 
high  acclaim.  She  recently  performed  and 
taught  with  the  Philadelphia  String  Quartet 
in  a  chamber  music  program  at  the  State  Uni| 
versity  of  California  at  Long  Beach,  and  last 
season  she  played  Granados's  Goyescas  as  par| 
of  the  Boston  Opera  Company's  Granados 
celebration. 
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WHERE  ELSE  WOULD  YOU  EXPECT  TO  FIND 

THE  TOP  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

INNEWENGIAND? 


The  Beacon  Group* 
Bank  of  New  England's  special  service  for  special  clients* 


Bank  of  New  England  believes  that 
clients  with  $20,000  or  more  in 
deposits  deserve  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  a  Beacon  Group  Banker. 
A  Higher  Level  of  Service 
Our  special  clients  are  able  to 
conduct  all  of  their  banking 
business  through  their  personal 
Beacon  Group  Banker. 
A  Personal  Banker  For 
Expert  Guidance 
Because  each  Beacon  Group 
Banker  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  today's  complex  finan- 
cial market,  our  special  clients 
are  able  to  look  to  their  Beacon 
Group  Banker  for  up- to- the-       i 
minute  information  on  current 
investment  vehicles. 

In  short,  a  Beacon  Group 
Banker  can  do  it  all,  from  proc-  * 


essing  standard  transactions  to  facil- 
itating a  personal  loan  to  provid- 
ing expert  banking  guidance. 
Beacon  Suite  Service 
Our  special  clients  can  conduct 
their  everyday  banking  business 
in  the  comfort  of  our  exclusive 
29th  floor  Beacon  Suite.  For 
those  who  don't  have  time  to 
come  to  the  bank,  their  Bea- 
con Group  Banker  will  bring 
the  bank  to  them  at  their 
home  or  office. 

To  set  up  an  appointment  to 
discuss  the  Beacon  Group's 
special  services,  call  Dave 
Hersee,  Vice  President,  at 
973-6150.    /|\ 

BANK  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  St. ,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Member  FDIC 
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A  Very  Special  Gift 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Beranek  made  a  $1  million  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  July.  Dr.  Beranek,  co-founder  of  the  acoustical  firm  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  a  vice-president  of  the  BSO's  Board  of  Trustees, 
chairman  of  Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  and  a  former  president  of  WCVB-TV  A  charter 
member  of  the  BSO's  Board  of  Overseers,  which  was  formed  in  1969,  Dr.  Beranek  was 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,-  he  served  as  trustee  ex  officio  from  1977  to 
1979  and  was  elected  to  the  BSO's  Board  of  Trustees  in  1979.  Dr.  Beranek  was  co-chairman 
of  the  recent  and  enormously  successful  BSO/ 100  Centennial  Fundraising  Campaign, 
which  concluded  in  October  1981  and  raised  a  total  of  $20.2  million,  surpassing  its 
original  goal  of  $15.7  million.  "It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Beranek  and  I  make  this 
gift  to  the  Boston  Symphony,"  said  Dr.  Beranek  of  their  $1  million  contribution.  "It  is  our 
hope  that  it  will  help  in  the  challenge  of  maintaining  the  Boston  Symphony  as  a  world- 
class  orchestra,  and  hopefully  may  inspire  others  to  give  as  generously  as  possible  to  this 
distinguished  institution." 


Seranak  Auction  Postponed 


The  Seranak  auction  previously  scheduled  for  11  September  1982  has  been  postponed  and 
rescheduled  for  25  June  1983,  according  to  Mrs.  Maria  Cole,  chairman  of  the  Seranak 
Auction  Committee.  The  Auction  Committee  hopes  to  raise  $100,000  from  the  event, 
which  will  be  used  toward  paying  the  mortgage  on  Seranak,  the  estate  of  former  BSO 
music  director  Serge  Koussevitzky  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  used  for  a  variety  of  functions  during  the  Tanglewood  season.  Mrs.  Cole  is 
coordinating  committees  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  Berkshires  to  find  appropriate 
items  for  auction.  The  first  part  of  the  auction  will  include  musical  memorabilia  such  as 
original  manuscripts,  autographs,  photos,  and  letters,-  the  second  half  will  feature  furni- 
ture, works  of  art,  and  diverse  objects  of  vertu.  All  items  for  auction  should  be  appraised 
to  bring  a  minimum  of  $200,  and  all  donations  are  tax-deductible. 

If  you  would  like  to  donate  to  the  Seranak  auction,  please  contact  either  Mrs.  Bela  T. 
Kalman  in  Brookline,  MA  at  (617)  277-0032  in  the  Boston  area,-  Ina  Schnell  of  New  York 
City  at  (212)  724-1033  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area;  or  Heidi  Humes  at  Jenifer 
House  in  Great  Barrington,  MA,  (413)  528-1500  in  the  Berkshires.  For  further  informa- 
tion, interested  persons  may  also  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Junior  Council  Activities 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 

One  of  the  Junior  Council's  many  activities  is  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint,  an  exclu- 
sive, dark  chocolate  creme  de  menthe  mint  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon,  created  and 
packaged  by  Harbor  Sweets,  Inc.,  of  Marblehead.  The  mint  is  sold  at  all  BSO  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall,  and  also  at  BSO-related  events.  The  table  is  staffed  by  volunteers  and 
located  in  the  corridor  by  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  Symphony  Hall.  Treat 
yourself  and  friends  to  this  delicious  delight,  available  in  either  a  gift  box  or  taster 
package,  with  all  proceeds  benefiting  the  orchestra. 


Two  Council  Areas  to  Hold  Benefits 


On  Sunday,  17  October  at  4  p.m.,  pianist  Frederick  Moyer  will  appear  in  recital  at  the 
Wayland  High  School  Little  Theater  in  Wayland,  Massachusetts.  Tickets  are  $5  at  the 
door.  This  benefit  performance  is  sponsored  by  the  Wayland  Council  and  was  a  1982 
Musical  Marathon  premium. 

Also  on  Sunday,  17  October,  at  4:30  p.m.,  the  Concord  Area  will  present  the  Empire 
Brass  Quintet  in  a  "Candlelight  Concert"  at  the  First  Parish  Church,  Lexington  Road  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  This,  too,  was  offered  by  the  performing  group  as  a  1982 
Musical  Marathon  premium.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  by  calling  Mrs.  Jack  Holmes  in 
Concord  at  369-1947.  General  admission  is  $7.50.  Patron  tickets  including  a  post-concert 
reception  are  $15;  Benefactor  tickets  including  the  reception  and  reserved  seating  are  $30. 


Music  Manuscript  Exhibit 

Beginning  20  October  and  continuing  through  November,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
music  manuscripts  in  Cambridge  at  Harvard's  Houghton  Library.  The  manuscripts  range 
in  time  from  the  period  of  Dunstable  to  Alban  Berg  and  include  autographs  of  major 
works  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Brahms,  among  many  others.  Several  cases  of 
the  exhibit  will  be  devoted  to  correspondence  and  musical  works  related  to  activities  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Houghton  Library  Exhibition  Room  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


New  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  to  Open 


Sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  BSO,  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  at  Symphony  Hall 
will  open  15  November,  offering  an  attractive  array  of  gift  items  including  musical-motif 
baby  bibs,  the  orchestra's  latest  recordings,  note  paper,  and  the  ever-popular  Junior  Coun- 
cil Symphony  Mint.  The  shop  will  remain  open  through  22  December  and  the  "Christ- 
mas at  Pops"  season.  The  shop  will  be  located  at  the  stage-door  end  of  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor,  and  all  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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BSO  Council  Doings 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  the  1982-83  series  of 
Stage  Door  Lectures  with  Luise  Vosgerchian,  chairman  of  the  Music  Department  at 
Harvard  University  who  will  focus  on  the  day's  program.  The  dates,  all  Fridays,  are 
22  October,  19  November,  17  December,  14  January,  11  February,  and  4  March.  A  la  carte 
bar  opens  at  1L45  a.m.,  lecture  and  buffet  lunch  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  Cost  of  a  subscription 
is  $60;  single  tickets  are  $12.50. 

New  this  year  is  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Council's  1982-83  luncheon  series, 
"Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO."  Dates  are  8  October,  5  November,  7  January,  and  25  Feb- 
ruary, all  Fridays.  A  la  carte  bar  opens  at  1L45  a.m,  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15 
p.m.  Cost  is  $40  for  the  series  of  4,  $12.50  per  single  ticket. 

Again  this  season,  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  you  to  join 
members  of  the  orchestra  at  its  series  of  Pre-Symphony  Suppers.  A  la  carte  bar  opens  at 
5:30  p.m.,  buffet  supper  and  talk  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  $30  for  a  series  of  3,  $12.50  per  single 
ticket.  Dates  and  series  are: 

Tuesday  'B'  7  December,  5  April,  19  April 

Tuesday  'C  2  November,  1  February,  26  April 

Thursday  'A'  28  October,  9  December,  24  February 

Thursday  'B'  13  January,  10  March,  28  April 

Thursday  '10'  7  October,  2  December,  31  March 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  events,  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith,  with  Randall  Hodgkinson,  piano,  and  assisted  by  James 
Maddelena,  baritone,  will  perform  music  of  Schoenberg  and  Schubert  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  1  Follen  Street,  Cambridge,  at  8  p.m.  on  Friday,  8  October.  Tickets  at  the 
door  $4,  students  $2.  For  further  information,  call  625-3247. 


Symphony  T-stop  Reopens 


Symphony  subscribers  and  concertgoers  will  want  to  know  that  the  MBTA  restored 
streetcar  service  to  the  Arborway  Line  and  reopened  the  Symphony  Station  at  the  corner 
of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  avenues  this  past  June. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  th( 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Pour  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panuf nik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 


Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 
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Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Sebring 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

/.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


This  is  a  Coadi  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthsF18^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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An  Interview  With  Sei  ji  Ozawa 


While  at  Tanglewood  this  August,  the  BSO's  Caroline  Smedvig  talked  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
who  begins  his  tenth  year  as  BSO  music  director  this  fall  and  who  spoke  about  his 
relationship  with  the  orchestra  and  his  hopes  for  the  future.  The  complete  interview 
from  which  these  excerpts  are  drawn  appears  in  the  Fall  issue  of  BSO,  the  orchestra's  bi- 
monthly newsletter. 


CS:  The  1982-83  season  will  be  your  tenth 
year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. What  have  been  some  of  the  most 
significant  moments  within  the  last  10  years? 
SO:  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  mention  just 
a  few  highlights.  I  feel  that  the  orchestra  and  I 
have  just  started  to  know  each  other  over  the 
last  few  years.  This  kind  of  thing  takes  time. 
Of  course  there  have  been  many  very  exciting 
moments,  including  several  magnificent 
tours— to  China,  which  was  unique,  to  the 
European  music  festivals,  the  centennial 
world  tour.  But  our  major  work  is  here  in 
Symphony  Hall.  I  feel,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues feel,  that  we  really  know  each  other 
better  now.  When  repertoire  is  repeated  we  are 
more  comfortable,  and  we  can  perform  more 
naturally.  The  result  is  a  deeper,  much  more 
serious  way  of  making  music,  and  I  like  that. 
That  to  me,  is  what  is  really  significant. 

CS:  Has  the  sound  of  the  BSO  changed  during 
your  tenure? 

SO:  I  think  it  is  becoming  a  deeper,  heavier, 
darker  sound.  Since  Munch's  time,  and — I  am 
guessing,  since  I  didn't  know  him — from 
Koussevitzky's  time,  this  orchestra  has  had  a 
beautiful  color.  That  is  in  the  blood  of  this 
orchestra.  If  I  want  that  sound,  they  will  give 
it  to  me.  If  a  guest  conductor  comes,  right 
away  they  will  give  it  to  him.  Rarely  is  there 
ever  a  forced  sound.  Some  of  the  world's 
heavy-sounding  orchestras,  as  I  call  them,  can 
produce  very  powerful  music,  but  they  lack 
color  and  beauty  of  tone.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony always  looks  for  beautiful  tone,  lots  of 
color,  and,  in  the  end,  beautiful  music.  My 
work  is  in  keeping  the  beautiful  tone  and  the 
seriousness,  the  power,  the  depth. 


CS:  How  have  you  changed  as  a  conductor 
over  the  past  decade? 

SO:  Conducting  is  a  very  strange  profession. 
Conductors  cannot  work  alone,  so  naturally  I 
have  grown  from  the  experience  with  my 
group  in  Boston,  which  has  given  me  so  many 
good  things.  I  hope  I  can  give  something  back. 
But  also,  I  had  to  go  and  get  some  experience 
in  other  countries  like  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria.  It  was  very  important  for 
me  to  have  those  experiences  with  other 
orchestras.  Remember  that  the  life  of  a  con- 
ductor really  depends  on  the  stimulation 
between  him  and  his  orchestra.  Then  they 
can  grow  together.  The  essence  of  what  I  have 
learned  has  been  from  my  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances with  the  Boston  Symphony.  But 


Rehearsing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
China,  March  1979 
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my  experience  with,  for  instance,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  is  absolutely  important,  inval- 
uable. It  is  a  completely  different  way  of  mak- 
ing music  than  is  found  in  American  musical 
life.  In  Berlin,  they  have  very  much  their 
own  color.  Vienna  is  that  same  way,  as  well  as 
Paris.  Also,  I  have  grown  from  studying  opera 
in  opera  houses,  which  has  expanded  even 
my  basic  conducting  techniques.  I  would 
have  to  ask  my  colleagues  here,  but  I  think 
that  my  experience  with  opera  has  broadened 
my  relationship  with  my  orchestra.  I  think 
my  vocabulary  is  fuller,  richer,  expanded  in 
ways  I  couldn't  have  achieved  without  opera. 
I  haven't  done  too  many  operas  yet,  but  I  can 
sense  how  important  opera  conducting  is  for 
symphonic  conducting. 

CS:  The  city  of  Boston  is  relatively  small 
compared  to  many  of  the  major  cities  that 
have  great  orchestras.  What  do  you  think  is 
unique  about  Boston  that  enables  it  to  support 
a  world-class  orchestra? 
SO:  From  my  first  impression  of  Boston,  one 
thing  was  very  clear — Boston  is  a  very 
musical  city.  The  Boston  area  has  many  musi- 
cians, many  chamber  groups  and  musical  as- 
sociations, music  schools,  and  composers  right 
here.  And  also,  I  think  that  historically, 
Boston  has  supported  the  arts — not  iust  music, 
but  culture  in  general— with  its  great  muse- 


ums and  universities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  Boston  families  are  really  con- 
nected with  art,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  this 
that  gives  a  great  orchestra  the  chance  to  exist. 
I'm  not  sure  we  have  enough  economic  power 
in  Boston.  I  don't  think  Boston  is  the  business 
center  that  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  are,  or  that  Houston  is  becoming.  But 
what  we  lack  in  economic  power,  Boston 
makes  up  for  in  its  love  toward  art.  Our  own 
supporters  are  really  extraordinary  in  their 
support  of  the  orchestra.  If  you  talk  about 
dollars,  there's  no  question  we  need  more  sup- 
port for  the  future.  Where  to  find  this,  I'm 
not  sure.  That  is  a  constant  worry.  But  I'm 
sure  we'll  find  the  answer  in  the  people  who 
support  and  love  the  orchestra. 

CS:  Aside  from  the  financial  worries  that 
plague  orchestras  today,  there  are  those  who 
question  the  very  notion  of  the  symphony 
orchestra,  who  call  it  a  dinosaur.  How  would 
you  respond  to  that" 

SO:  Yes,  I  hear  these  things,  I  hear  people  say 
that  the  symphony  orchestra  is  passe.  People 
ask  why  we  have  to  stay  in  the  concert  hall, 
why  we  don't  go  out  into  the  community  and 
play,  why  we  don't  take  those  stupid  tails  off. 
But  I  am  not  anxious  because  the  beauty  of 
music  hasn't  changed.  We  have  wonderful 


Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  the  Boston  Common,  22  October  1981,  the  orchestra's 
100th  birthday 
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new  music,  but  this  doesn't  change  in  our 
minds  the  beauty  of  Beethoven,  the  beauty  of 
Mozart,  the  beauty  of  Brahms,- 1  don't  think 
that  will  ever  change.  I'm  not  saying  that  I 
think  a  symphony  orchestra  will  forever  wear 
tails.  Who  knows?  But  I  think  that  kind  of 
issue  is  quite  small.  And  perhaps  in  a  society 
where  there  is  so  much  change,  it  is  good  to 
have  something  that  remains  a  symbol,  a  tra- 
dition. That  you  can  sit  down  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  listen  to  beautiful  music  in  one 
place,  even  one  seat,  that  is  still  beautiful,  and 
to  know  that  this  was  the  same  fifty  or  eighty 
or  100  years  ago,  that  is  important. 
CS:  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  what  shape  you 
would  like  the  Boston  Symphony  to  take? 
SO:  Yes.  I  want  to  keep  the  balance  between 
the  hard  work  the  orchestra  does,  and  the 
feeling  of  living  a  warm  life  together.  The 
work  this  orchestra  does  is  very  concentrated 
and  intense,  whether  at  Tanglewood  or  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  especially  on  tour,  when 
things  can  be  really  tough.  But  I  hope  this 
orchestra  can  keep  the  sense  of  a  family  hav- 
ing fun  together  and  enjoying  each  other.  I 
hope  that  will  be  this  orchestra's  character 
forever.  Many  orchestras  who  are  working 
very  hard  have  a  tendency  to  become  dry,  and 
they  lose  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  Or,  the 
opposite,  some  orchestras  are  very  family-like 
and  things  become  too  easy,  and  then  the 
artistic  level  goes  down. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  more  flexibility  in 
our  lives.  American  symphonic  life  is  very 
routine— rehearsals  every  week,  same  time, 
same  day,  with  concerts  the  same.  At  this 
time,  we  don't  have  the  flexibility  to  concen- 
trate on  a  recording  or  be  able  to  rehearse  a 
little  longer  than  usual.  I  hope  in  the  future 
that  we  could  be  allowed  a  more  flexible 
schedule,  so  if  we  wanted  to  extend  rehearsal 
for  a  very  important  work  we  could,  or  if  we 
wanted  to  have  a  very  special  program  for 
television  we  could  do  it  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  the  television  director  and 
everyone  involved  could  go  crazy  and  really 
get  into  it.  With  music,  too  much  routine  is 
not  good.  With  a  52-week-a-year  schedule, 
often  it  is  not  our  own  life  anymore.  There 
has  to  be  variety  and  the  flexibility  to  make 
music  more  at  our  own  pace. 


CS:  How  would  you  say  the  BSO  is  regarded 
from  an  international  standpoint? 
SO:  I  think  it  is  at  the  very  top,  and  it  should 
be.  That  is  our  work,  to  keep  it  there.  And  it's 
not  easy  because  an  orchestra  is  not  just  one 
person,  but  100  together.  On  top  of  that,  you 
need  many  conditions — the  right  working 
conditions,  stimulation,  the  right  repertoire — 
to  build  a  great  orchestra.  And  a  great  orches- 
tra must  and  should  be  exposed  to  world  audi- 
ences. This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
should  tour,  and  perform  in  other  cities' 
music  halls,  and  maintain  a  national  and 
international  standing.  It  is  also  very  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  have  wide  distribu- 
tion of  our  recordings  and  that  televised 
performances  of  our  concerts  be  broadcast  to 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

CS:  Are  you  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
orchestras  in  this  country? 
SO:  I  think  that  the  general  state  of  orches- 
tras in  this  country  is  very  strong.  I  think  the 
number  of  orchestras  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  community  orches- 
tras and  the  half-amateur  ones,  is  huge.  But  I 
worry  that  staying  among  the  very  top  is  so 
difficult.  Just  to  have  an  orchestra  is  perhaps 
not  so  hard,  but  to  build  and  maintain  a  great 
orchestra,  that  is  difficult.  The  economy  is 
against  it.  Also,  life  today  has  become  so  fast- 


With  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  September  1979 
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paced  and  hectic,  that  often  it  is  hard  to  create 
a  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  highest  artistic 
work.  My  job,  and  the  job  of  my  colleagues,  is 
to  say,  yes,  we're  living  a  very  busy  life,  and 
yes,  we're  exposed  to  high  technology,  but 
still,  we  must  keep  pure,  high,  artistic  stand- 
ards inside  of  our  musical  mind.  If  we  can 
keep  that,  if  we  have  the  energy  to  keep  that, 
then  yes,  I  believe  in  a  future  for  the 
orchestra. 

CS:  What  is  the  outlook  for  American 
orchestras  as  compared  to  European 
orchestras? 

SO:  The  greatest  orchestras  in  Europe  feel  it 
is  their  duty  to  maintain  their  standards  of 
excellence.  And  the  governments  there  also 
think  of  the  orchestras  as  their  symbol.  In 
America,  it  doesn't  really  happen  that  way, 
but  that's  all  right,  because  here  private  indi- 


viduals who  love  music  donate  their  time  and 
money,  and  the  orchestra  responds  to  this. 
Here  in  Boston,  we  feel  it  is  our  absolute 
strong  duty  to  give  our  audience  a  great 
orchestra  and  great  performances.  But  I  re- 
mind you  that  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
orchestra  must  have  a  high  standard  in  our 
mind,  and  we  cannot  break  that.  And  to  do 
that  in  today's  world,  with  all  of  its  noise  and 
many  distractions,  is  not  very  easy.  In  fact, 
many  things  are  against  us.  And  music  is  so 
pure  and  so  fragile  that  to  keep  it  at  its  abso- 
lute highest  level,  we  need  lots  of  concentra- 
tion, and  lots  of  love  towards  our  work.  I  feel  a 
very  strong  responsibility  to  do  this  and  I  love 
to  do  this.  And  my  colleagues,  they  under- 
stand too.  They  are  absolute  angels,  strong 
angels.  So  I  have,  and  we  have,  a  strong  future 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


With  Rudolf  Serkin,  September  1980 


Acknowledging  applause  with  Leontyne  Price  at 
the  Centennial  Concert  Celebration,  18  October 
1981 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
seasons  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  year's  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J. P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  &i 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 
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ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks.  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 
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ELEMENTARY  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  3-6 

PROGRAM  I  PROGRAM  II 


WEDNESDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

FRIDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

SATURDAY  SERIES  A 

3  concerts 

SATURDAY  SERIES  B 

2  concerts 


November  10  February  16 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  12  February  18 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  13  February  19 

10:30A.M.  10:30A.M. 
November  13 

2:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM  III 
March  23 
10:15A.M. 
March  25 
10:15A.M. 
March  26 
10:30  A.M. 
March  26 
2:00  P.M. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  8-12 


THURSDAY  SERIES 


PROGRAM  I 
February  17 

10:15A.M. 


PROGRAM  II 
March  24 

10:15A.M. 


INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 
OR  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE  266-1492  or  267-0656 


Detach  and  return  to:  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Youth  Activities, 

251  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA.  02115 
Make  checks  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Please  Check: 

□  School  group       NAME 

□  Series  or  (SCHOOL) 

□  Single  ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Please  Check 

□  Individual 

□  Series  or 

□  Single 


Enclosed  is  $ 


for 


tickets  to 


Series. 


(please  note  which) 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  7  October  at  8 
Friday,  8  October  at  2 
Saturday  9  October  at  8 
Tuesday  12  October  at  8 


gr^y 


SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


The  Creation 

Parti 
Part  II 

INTERMISSION 
Part  III 


Gabriel  SHEILA  ARMSTRONG 

Uriel  DAVID  REND  ALL 

Raphael  JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK 

Adam  JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK 

Eve  SHEILA  ARMSTRONG 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

Beth  MacLeod  sings  the  solo  contralto  part  in  the  final  chorus. 


These  performances  of  Haydn's  "Creation"  mark 

thirty  years  of  collaboration  between  the  New  England 

Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  conductor, 

and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:15  and  Friday's  about  4=15. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records. 
Baldwin  piano 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Jessie  Bancroft  Cox  and  Jane  Bancroft  Cook. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

The  Creation 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohrau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  com- 
posed The  Creation  (Die  Schopf  ung) 
between  the  end  of  1795  and  early  1798. 
The  first  performance  was  given  privately 
in  Prince  Schwarzenburg's  palace  in 
Vienna  on  29  April  1798,  publicly  in  the 
Vienna  Burgtheater  on  19  March  the  fol- 
lowing year,  an  event  that  was  probably 
the  summit  of  Haydn's  career.  The  first 
American  performance  consisted  of 
selections  performed  by  the  Moravian 
Choir  with  an  orchestra  of  fifteen  in 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  in  1811;  the 
same  choir  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
Hupfeld  gave  the  full  work  (in  German) 
in  Bethlehem  on  18  May  1823.  The  oratorio  was  introduced  to  Boston  serially  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the  three  parts  being  sung  on  1,  3,  and  4  April  1817  respective- 
ly; the  entire  work  was  first  heard  at  a  single  concert  in  Boylston  Hall  on  16  February 
1819,  Benjamin  Holt  conducting.  The  chorus  on  that  occasion  consisted  of  90  men  and  6 
women.  The  Creation  did  not  enter  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
until  16  February  1968,  when  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  the  first  of  a  series  of  performances  with 
soloists  Beverly  Sills,  John  McCollum,  and  Ara  Berberian,  and  the  New  England  Conserv- 
atory Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  conductor.  The  only  later  performance  took  place  at 
Tanglewood  on  8  July  1973,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  the  orchestra  was  joined  by  Benita 
Valente,  Seth  McCoy,  Thomas  Stewart,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver, 
conductor.  The  oratorio  is  scored  for  soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  solos,  mixed  chorus  (with  a 
four-measure  alto  solo  in  the  final  movement),  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  harpsichord  required  for  the  recitatives  is  played  at 
these  performances  by  Mark  KroU. 

Times  do  change,  and  with  them  the  customs  of  concert-giving.  In  Haydn's  day  a 
concert  normally  involved  at  least  as  much  vocal  as  instrumental  music.  Today's  typical 
symphony  concert,  consisting  entirely  of  orchestral  music— perhaps  with  a  soloist  in  a 
concerto  providing  one  small  concession  to  the  need  for  variety— would  have  been 
deemed  hopelessly  monotonous  by  a  Viennese  or  London  or  Paris  (or  even  Boston!) 
audience  in  the  1790s.  On  the  contrary  in  those  days  audiences  purchased  tickets  first  of 
all  to  hear  famous  singers,  secondly  leading  solo  instrumentalists;  the  orchestra  itself 
came  in  a  distant  third.  Today  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  symphony  subscribers  who 
regularly  give  away  their  tickets  when  a  choral  piece  is  performed  and  complain  about 
the  predominance  of  choral  music  on  season  schedules. 

In  our  time  we  blithely  think  of  Haydn  primarily  as  "father  of  the  symphony"  and 
"father  of  the  string  quartet."  But  in  his  own  day,  The  Creation  was  ranked  quite 
naturally— and  almost  instantly— as  his  single  greatest  achievement.  No  individual 
symphony  or  string  quartet  or  Mass  setting,  not  to  mention  the  smaller  works  for  voice 
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or  piano  or  various  combinations  of  instruments,  could  come  close  to  it  in  imaginative 
brilliance  and  range  of  expression.  And  best  of  all,  it  was  sung!  Its  text  and  especially 
Haydn's  music  gave  it  near-universal  appeal,  making  it  accessible  and  moving  to  listeners 
of  every  class,  and  even  of  strongly  opposed  religious  and  political  views.  The  work  was  as 
enthusiastically  received  by  Vienna's  Catholics  as  by  her  freemasons;  Berlin's  Lutherans 
and  London's  Anglicans  and  the  revolutionary  theists  of  Paris  hailed  it  with  as  much 
fervor  as  the  Viennese.  For  many  it  ranked  with  Handel's  Messiah  as  one  of  the  two 
greatest  oratorios— and  perhaps  greatest  musical  compositions — ever  written.  Nowhere 
was  this  view  made  more  explicit  than  in  Boston,  where  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
founded  in  1815,  chose  its  name  precisely  because  of  the  two  oratorios  that  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  Society's  musical  activity  for  its  first  150  years  (though  well  into  this 
century  its  members  sternly  insisted  on  mispronouncing  Haydn's  name  as  if  it  rhymed 
with  "maiden"). 

The  Creation  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a  concerted  campaign  on  Haydn's  part  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  acclaim  in  the  field  of  vocal  music  that  he  had  already  received  for 
his  symphonies  and  string  quartets.  He  was  certainly  not  unpracticed  in  vocal  writing — 
far  from  it!  As  the  composer  already  of  ten  Mass  settings  and  two  dozen  operas,  mari- 
onette operas,  and  smaller  stage  works,  not  to  mention  a  then-popular  oratorio, 
II  ritorno  di  Tobias,  he  could  hardly  be  considered  a  novice.  But  the  bulk  of  that  work 
had  been  composed  for  the  private  enjoyment  of  his  prince  in  Eszterhaza  and  was  utterly 
unknown  elsewhere.  The  Creation,  like  the  last  symphonies,  demonstrates  Haydn's 
utterly  remarkable  ability  to  write  fresh,  imaginative,  colorful  music  with  the  common 
touch,  music  that  speaks  to  listeners  of  all  levels  of  musical  experience. 

The  oratorio  would  never  have  been  composed  without  Haydn's  successful  visits  to 
London.  There  he  heard  several  oratorios  by  Handel,  which  were  still  part  of  an  uninter- 
rupted performance  tradition.  Perhaps  owing  to  Haydn's  enthusiasm  for  this  music  in 
England,  Haydn  offered  an  oratorio  libretto  that  had  been  planned  for  Handel  but  never 
composed.  The  text,  derived  from  Genesis  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  along  with  a  few 
references  to  the  Psalms,  dealt  with  the  traditional  account  of  the  creation.  The  impre- 
sario Salomon  gave  this  text  to  the  composer  as  Haydn  was  just  on  the  verge  of  leaving  for 
Vienna,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  coaxing  him  back  to  London  for  yet  another  visit,  since 
the  first  two  had  been  extraordinarily  successful.  Haydn  took  the  text  with  him  for 
perusal,  knowing  that  at  home  in  Vienna  he  could  be  sure  of  finding  help  and  encour- 
agement from  an  old  acquaintance  and  Handel  enthusiast,  Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten, 
who  in  the  end  arranged  the  text  for  Haydn's  use,  abridging  the  lengthy  English  libretto 
and  providing  a  German  translation. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  hulf 

e3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
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An  expert. 
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The  Baron,  an  acquaintance  of  both  Haydn  and  Mozart,  was  a  musical  enthusiast  who 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  revival  of  Bach  and  Handel  for  over  a  decade  before  he 
came  to  be  involved  in  the  libretto  for  The  Creation.  Himself  an  amateur  composer  of 
symphonies  and  operas  comiques,  van  Swieten  had  known  Haydn  at  least  from  the  1770s 
and  had  championed  his  music  in  Germany  during  the  years  1770-77,  when  he  was 
Ambassador  to  the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Berlin.  In  1782,  soon  after  Mozart 
moved  to  Vienna,  the  young  newcomer  quickly  found  his  way  to  van  Swieten's  every 
Sunday,-  there  he  played  through  the  works  of  Handel  and  various  members  of  the  Bach 
family,  an  experience  that  was  soon  strikingly  reflected  in  his  own  compositions.  There 
were  also  informal  "sings"  through  the  Handel  oratorios  (then  hardly  known  outside  of 
England),  during  which  Mozart  played  from  the  full  score  while  singing  one  of  the  vocal 
parts,  simultaneously  correcting  the  mistakes  of  the  others! 

From  1788  van  Swieten  organized  a  series  of  oratorio  performances,  with  Handel's 
work  providing  the  staple  repertory.  Unable  to  sponsor  the  large-scale  performances 
entirely  from  his  own  resources,  he  put  together  a  group  of  musically-minded  aristocrats 
under  the  name  Gesellschaft  der  Associierten  (Society  of  Associates),  who  paid  the  bills 
for  oratorio  performances  in  the  town  palaces  of  various  members.  These  essentially  pri- 
vate musicales  acquainted  the  nobility  and  artistic  elite  of  Vienna  with  Handel's  major 
works,  providing  the  framework  that  ultimately  led  to  the  composition  of  Haydn's  ora- 
torios— the  vocal  version  of  The  Seven  Last  Words,  The  Creation,  and  The  Seasons,  all 
with  texts  by  van  Swieten. 

This,  then,  was  the  man  to  whom  Haydn  turned  for  assistance  with  the  libretto  he 
had  received  in  England.  (The  original  English  author  remains  anonymous,  though 
various  reports  ascribed  it  to  one  Lidley;  this  seems  to  be  an  error  for  Thomas  Linley 
senior  [1733-1795],  who  as  the  conductor  of  the  Drury  Lane  oratorio  concerts  in  London 
was  part  of  a  tradition  stretching  back  to  Handel  himself.  Whether  he  actually  wrote  it, 
which  is  rather  unlikely,  or  simply  turned  up  a  copy  of  another's  text,  possibly  among 
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the  papers  of  the  Drury  Lane  theater,  is  not  clear.)  The  manuscript  that  Haydn  brought 
from  England  has  disappeared.  All  that  survives  is  the  (much  shorter)  German  version 
produced  by  van  Swieten  and  an  English  version  of  that  text  printed  simultaneously  with 
the  German  in  the  first  published  score  of  Die  Schbpfung — perhaps  the  first  musical  score 
in  history  to  be  so  printed. 

The  poem  has  been  criticized  harshly  over  the  years.  German  writers  usually  content 
themselves  with  the  observation  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  music.  English-speak- 
ing critics  have  often  labeled  the  English  version  ludicrous,  explaining  its  evident 
weaknesses  by  claiming  that  it  must  be  van  Swieten's  own  retranslation  into  English  of 
his  original  translation  into  German.  A  spate  of  newer  translations  has  attempted  to  avoid 
some  of  the  more  bizarre  locutions  of  the  original  text.  But  a  recent  study  of  the  libretto, 
comparing  the  score's  English  text  with  the  sources  of  the  original  libretto — the  Bible  and 
Milton — demonstrates  that  van  Swieten  stayed  closer  to  the  sources  than  he  has  been 
given  credit  for.  There  are  many  places  where  the  English  words  are  simply  taken  quite 
literally  from  the  original  sources.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  narrative  recitatives,  the 
passages  drawn  from  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis.  The  close  correspondence  between 
this  text  and  the  King  James  translation  could  only  be  possible  if  van  Swieten,  preparing  a 
German  text  for  Haydn  to  use  as  the  basis  of  composition,  had  been  careful  to  preserve 


Baron  Gottfried  van  Swieten  (1730-1803) 
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the  original  phrase  structure  and  even  the  syllabic  structure  so  that  when  it  was  com- 
posed the  English  words  would  fit  along  with  the  German. 

Even  more  evident  are  references  to  Milton's  poem  which  often  survive  in  English  but 
are  lost  in  German:  "In  serpent  error  rivers  flow"  in  the  oratorio  text  (No.  6)  clearly 
recalls  Milton's  "With  Serpent  errour  wandering"  (Paradise  Lost  VII,  302).  One  line,  often 
derided  for  its  apparently  ludicrous  image  of  sheep  covering  the  ground  like  plants: 

And  o'er  the  ground,  as  plants,  are  spread 
The  fleecy,  meek  and  bleating  flock,     (No.  21) 

in  fact  comes  directly  from  Milton's  (admittedly  odd)  simile 

. . .  Fleec't  the  Flocks  and  bleating  rose, 
As  Plants...     (VII,  472-3) 

One  more  example  makes  this  procedure  quite  clear:  the  German  text  refers  to  the  birds 
as  "Ihr,  deren  Flug  die  Luft  dmchschneidt"  (literally,  "Ye,  whose  flight  cuts  through  the 
air");  the  English  text  of  the  oratorio  at  this  point,  "Ye  birds  that  sing  at  heaven's  gate" 
(No.  30),  cannot  possibly  be  a  translation  of  the  German.  It  is  clearly  an  adaptation  of 
Milton's 


...  ye  Birds, 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven  Gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 


(V,  197-199) 


Van  Swieten's  concern  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original  English  text  indi- 
cates that  he  and  Haydn  must  have  planned,  from  the  beginning,  to  publish  the  oratorio 
in  two  languages  with  an  eye  on  the  London  market  as  well  as  Vienna.  In  fact,  where  the 
syllable  structure  of  the  two  languages  differed,  Haydn  actually  composed  alternatives  for 
use  when  the  work  was  sung  in  English. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  van  Swieten  played  no  role  other  than  that  of  translator.  He  cer- 
tainly helped  shape  the  libretto  by  cutting  a  large  part  of  the  original  text  (which  he  esti- 
mated would  run  a  good  four  hours  in  performance  if  it  was  set  to  music  complete),  and 
he  invented  certain  portions  himself.  The  Baron  was  enamored  of  the  devices  of  tone- 
painting,  the  widespread,  sometimes  charming,  sometimes  naive  technique  of  depicting 
actions  or  physical  objects  through  music.  He  no  doubt  invented  some  of  the  texts 
designed  to  suggest  the  more  colorful  musical  depictions  in  the  score.  Since  Milton's 
Paradise  before  the  fall  is  a  pastoral  locale  of  utter  perfection,  we  can  assume,  perhaps, 
that  the  "outrageous  storms,"  the  "dreary,  wasteful  hail,"  and  the  "flexible  tiger"  are  his 
inventions,  designed  to  suggest  vivid  musical  ideas  to  the  composer. 

In  any  case,  van  Swieten  wrote  out  a  fair  copy  of  his  German  text  for  Haydn's  use  and 
added  a  series  of  marginalia  with  suggestions  for  the  musical  treatment.  This  may  seem 
to  have  been  extraordinary  brashness  on  the  part  of  a  musical  amateur  when  addressing 
one  of  the  greatest  composers  of  all  time,  yet  there  are  indications  that  Haydn  himself 
welcomed  the  suggestions,  though  he  did  not  by  any  means  follow  them  all.  But  one 
moment,  at  least — and  a  very  striking  idea  it  is,  too — follows  van  Swieten's  note:  on  the 
first  page  of  his  original  libretto,  opposite  the  chorus  "And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  across 
the  face  of  the  waters,"  the  Baron  wrote,  "In  the  Chorus,  the  darkness  could  gradually 
disappear;  but  enough  of  the  darkness  should  remain  to  make  the  momentary  transition 
to  light  very  effective.  'Es  werde  Licht  &c'  ['Let  there  be  light']  must  only  be  said  once." 
Haydn's  brilliant  treatment  of  this  passage  is  one  of  those  great  strokes  of  genius  in  which 
absolute  simplicity  achieves  utterly  stunning  ends.  Early  listeners  never  failed  to  men- 
tion it  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  moments  in  the  entire  work. 
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Haydn's  seriousness  of  purpose  in  this  composition  is  indicated  in  part  by  the  long 
time  devoted  to  the  oratorio's  completion.  He  had  returned  from  his  second  and  last  visit 
to  London  in  the  early  autumn  of  1795,  bringing  with  him  the  English  oratorio  text.  We 
first  hear  about  the  planned  oratorio  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a  letter  from  Johann  Georg 
Albrechtsberger  to  his  (and  Haydn's)  former  pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  The  letter, 
dated  15  December  1795,  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  wishing  Beethoven  a  happy 
birthday  the  following  day,  but  Albrechtsberger  adds: 

Yesterday  Haydn  came  to  me,  he  is  carrying  round  in  his  head  the  idea  of  a  big 
oratorio  which  he  intends  to  call  "The  Creation"  and  hopes  to  finish  it  soon.  He 
improvised  some  of  it  for  me  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  good. 

Many  sketches  survive  for  The  Creation,  far  more  than  for  most  other  works  by  Haydn,- 
to  some  extent  this  certainly  indicates  a  serious  intent  on  the  composer's  part,  a  desire  to 
do  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  (this  is  especially  true  of  the  "Representation  of 
Chaos,"  surely  a  major  challenge  to  any  artist,  for  which  four  different  sketches  in  score 
survive).  There  is  even  a  rather  odd  story— told  many  years  later  by  the  great  Austrian 
poet  Grillparzer — that  the  Baron  arranged  to  have  each  number,  "as  soon  as  it  was  ready, 
copied  and  pre-rehearsed  with  a  small  orchestra,"  discarding  much  as  "too  trivial"  for  the 
subject.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  tale,  it  might  explain  why  there  are  so  many  sketches 
for  musical  numbers  that  were  subsequently  discarded.  Normally,  as  Haydn  once 
remarked,  he  did  not  begin  to  write  until  he  was  sure  of  what  he  wanted  to  say.  But  this 
enormous  work  built  of  striking  contrasts  made  unusual  demands. 

Active  planning  of  the  oratorio  certainly  took  place  in  1796,  since  some  of  the  sketches 
can  be  found  intermingled  with  drafts  of  the  Missa  Sancti  Bernardi  de  offida  of  that  year. 
But  the  bulk  of  serious  work  on  the  score  filled  the  spring  and  summer  of  1797.  During 


One  of  Haydn's  sketches  in  full  score  for  "Chaos" 
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The  beginning  of  Baron  van  Swieten's  autograph  of  the  libretto  for  "The  Creation";  the 
marginal  comments  at  left  are  his  hints  to  the  composer.  His  description  of  how  the 
words  "Let  there  be  light"  are  to  be  treated  is  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 
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this  time  Haydn  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Swedish  diplomat,  Frederik  Samuel  Silver- 
stolpe,  who  was  a  neighbor  and  a  music  lover.  The  diplomat's  letters  home  and  a  later 
report  of  his  acquaintance  with  Haydn  are  filled  with  interesting  details  of  this  period.  In 
the  late  spring  of  1797,  Silverstolpe  visited  Haydn  at  his  temporary  residence: 

He  only  rented  this  lodging  for  a  short  period  to  be  near  Baron  van  Swieten,  the  libret- 
tist of  that  great  musical  work  on  which  Haydn  had  been  engaged  for  some  weeks.  It 
was  The  Creation  ...  "I  find  it  necessary"  said  Haydn,  "to  confer  often  with  the 
Baron,  to  make  changes  in  the  text  and  moreover  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  show  him 
various  numbers  in  it,  for  he  is  a  profound  connoisseur,  who  has  himself  written  good 
music,  even  symphonies  of  great  value."  [Privately  Haydn  described  van  Swieten's 
symphonies  to  his  biographer  Griesinger  with  the  comment,  "They  were  as  stiff  as 
he."]  Soon  Haydn  let  me  hear  the  introduction  of  his  oratorio,  describing  Chaos.  He 
asked  me  to  come  and  sit  beside  him,  so  as  to  follow  the  score.  When  the  piece  was 
ended,  he  said:  "You  have  certainly  noticed  how  I  avoided  the  resolutions  that  you 
would  most  readily  expect.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  no  form  in  anything  [in  the 
universe]  yet." 

At  the  beginning  of  summer,  Silverstolpe  visited  Haydn  again,-  by  now  the  composer  had 
moved  back  to  his  own  house  on  the  edge  of  town: 

When  I  entered  the  room  I  heard  a  parrot  calling  "Papa  Haydn!"  In  one  of  the  rooms 
to  the  right  one  often  saw  the  great  man  with  his  undistinguished  features  getting  up 
from  his  work,  but  also  sometimes  remaining  seated  at  it  until  the  visitor  was  quite 
close.  There  it  was  that  he  showed  me  the  . . .  Aria  from  The  Creation  which  de- 
scribes the  sea  moving  and  the  waves  breaking  on  the  shores.  "You  see,"  he  said  in  a 
joking  tone,  "you  see  how  the  notes  run  up  and  down  like  the  waves:  see  there,  too, 
the  mountains  that  come  from  the  depths  of  the  sea?  One  has  to  have  some  amuse- 
ment after  one  has  been  serious  for  so  long."  But  when  we  arrived  at  the  pure  stream, 
which  creeps  down  the  valley  in  a  small  trickle,  I  was  quite  enthusiastic  to  see  how 
even  the  quiet  surface  flowed.  I  could  not  forbear  putting  an  affectionate  hand  on  the 
old  and  venerable  shoulder  and  giving  it  a  gentle  squeeze,  who  sat  at  the  piano  and 
sang  with  a  simplicity  that  went  straight  to  the  heart. 

One  of  Haydn's  few  remaining  regular  duties  in  Esterhazy  service  was  conducting  the 
performance  of  a  Mass  on  the  name-day  of  the  Princess  in  early  September.  Accordingly 
he  went  to  Eisenstadt,  where  the  princely  family  was  located,  at  least  by  the  beginning  of 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
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the  month,  until  about  the  first  of  November.  Silverstolpe  visited  him  there  in  Septem- 
ber,- he  later  reported  that  it  was  "in  this  place  of  refuge"  that  Haydn  finished  The 
Creation.  Of  course  there  were  many  details  to  be  taken  care  of — copying  of  the  manu- 
script and  extracting  of  orchestral  parts  first  of  all — before  the  first  performance,  and  it  is 
highly  likely  that  Haydn  continued  to  touch  up  his  work  until  the  last  minute.  (His  own 
autograph  score  is  lost,  but  there  are  additions  in  his  hand  to  the  copyists'  work  which 
may  in  some  cases  represent  new  ideas.) 

By  6  April  the  copying  of  parts  was  finished  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  informed 
that  the  oratorio  was  ready  for  performance,-  this  was  to  take  place  in  the  Prince's  town 
palace  on  the  Mehlmarkt  in  Vienna.  Each  of  the  ten  members  of  the  Society  of  Associ- 
ates was  to  pay  50  ducats  to  Baron  van  Swieten,  who  organized  all  the  details.  Rehearsals 
began  in  the  normal  way,  leading  to  the  final  (public)  rehearsal  on  29  April,  with  the 
official  first  performance  following  the  next  day. 

Silverstolpe  recorded  his  memories  of  that  event: 

No  one,  not  even  Baron  van  Swieten,  had  seen  the  page  of  the  score  wherein  the  birth 
of  light  is  described.  That  was  the  only  passage  of  the  work  which  Haydn  had  kept 
hidden.  I  think  I  see  his  face  even  now,  as  this  part  sounded  in  the  orchestra.  Haydn 
had  the  expression  of  someone  who  is-thinking  of  biting  his  lips,  either  to  hide  his 
embarrassment  or  to  conceal  a  secret.  And  in  that  moment  when  the  light  broke  out 
for  the  first  time,  one  would  have  said  that  rays  darted  from  the  composer's  burning 
eyes.  The  enchantment  of  the  electrified  Viennese  was  so  general  that  the  orchestra 
could  not  proceed  for  some  minutes. 
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Others  similarly  recalled  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  throughout.  On 
3  May  a  review  in  the  Neue  teutsche  Merkw  was  almost  ecstatic: 

Already  three  days  have  passed  since  that  happy  evening,  and  it  still  sounds  in  my 
ears,  in  my  heart,  and  my  breast  is  constricted  by  many  emotions  even  thinking  of  it. 

At  once  two  further  performances — on  7  and  10  May — were  announced,  and  all  fash- 
ionable Vienna  rushed  to  obtain  tickets.  So  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  the  work  that  the 
Prince  was  forced  to  provide  military  guards  to  control  the  crowds. 

Perhaps  the  only  triumph  of  Haydn's  life  to  surpass  the  premiere  of  The  Creation  was 
the  first  public  performance  the  following  year.  Before  allowing  the  work  to  be  given  to  a 
general  audience,  though,  Haydn  undertook  a  few  revisions.  Despite  the  overwhelming 
success  of  the  work,  he  was  still  eager  to  improve  it.  Among  the  revisions  are  a  more 
fully  scored  treatment  of  the  opening  of  Part  III  (No.  29),  which  originally  began  with 
three  unaccompanied  flutes,-  Haydn  added  pizzicato  strings,  which  he  himself  entered 
into  the  performing  parts.  And  the  recitative  "Be  fruitful  all"  (No.  16)  was  originally 
composed— at  van  Swieten's  suggestion— as  a  secco  recitative  with  a  "walking"  bass  line. 
Haydn  decided  to  add  two  cellos  lines  and  later  still  two  viola  lines,  giving  the  passage  a 
wonderf  lly  mellow  richness. 
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Even  before  the  public  performance  there  were  two  more  performances  at  Prince 
Schwarzenberg's  palace,  on  2  and  4  March  1799,  directed  again  by  Haydn  and  once  more 
filled  to  overflowing  with  Vienna's  elite.  For  a  man  in  his  late  sixties,  Haydn  kept  an 
incredibly  busy  schedule  during  these  weeks— conducting  The  Creation  on  2  and  4 
March,  followed  by  a  concert  devoted  to  his  music  at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  palace  on  the 
8th,  two  performances  of  The  Seven  Last  Words  on  the  17th  and  18th  (with  a  general 
rehearsal  of  The  Creation  at  noon  on  the  latter  day),  and  the  first  public  performance  of 
The  Creation  on  the  19th,  which  was  the  composer's  name-day  (St.  Joseph).  Clearly 
Vienna  could  not  get  enough  of  Papa  Haydn. 

The  public  performance  was  a  lavish  affair  with  an  exceptionally  large  ensemble. 
There  may  have  been  as  many  as  400  participants,  including  an  orchestra  with  perhaps 
180  players!  The  surviving  performance  parts  (assuming  that  they  were  all  intended  for 
use  at  one  performance)  call  for  doubled  and  tripled  wind  parts,  with  strings  to  balance. 
The  stage  of  the  Burgtheater  was  set  up  as  Haydn  desired— in  a  plan  quite  different  from 
standard  modern  seating  arrangements — with  a  piano  at  the  bottom,  surrounded  by  vocal 
soloists,  chorus,  and  a  cello  and  double  bass  (to  serve  as  continuo  with  the  piano).  At  the 
next  level  up  stood  Haydn  with  his  baton.  One  level  higher  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stage  were  the  first  and  second  violins,  with  violas,  presumably  cellos,  and  basses  filling 
the  center.  Still  higher  up  came  the  wind  instruments  and,  at  the  very  top  level,  the 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  trombones.  (This  was,  by  the  way  the  plan  that  Haydn  had  used 
for  the  performance  of  his  symphonies  in  London  as  well.) 
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Haydn's  last  public  appearance,  at  a  performance  of  "The  Creation"  in  1808;  the 
composer  is  seated  in  an  armchair  at  the  center. 
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The  performance  was  scheduled  to  begin  at  7  p.m.,  but  one  friend  of  Haydn's,  arriving 
at  the  theater  at  4,  was  almost  unable  to  get  im 

Never  since  the  theater  was  built  has  there  been  such  a  fearful  and  dangerous  press. 
Pfersman  let  us  through  the  office  and  gallery  to  the  box-office,  and  we  were  thus  able 
to  get  good  seats. 

The  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  reported  that: 

The  audience  was  exceptionally  large  and  the  receipts  amounted  to  4088  florins,  30 
crowns,  because  the  price  of  a  box  was  6  ducats  and  a  Spensitz  [a  seat  the  owner  of 
which  could  lock  with  his  key]  raised  to  2  florins— a  sum  that  has  never  been  taken 
in  by  any  Viennese  theater. 

Yet  despite  the  crush  of  concertgoers,  the  huge,  packed  audience  was  extraordinarily 
attentive  from  beginning  to  end. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  the  silence  and  the  attention  with  which  the  whole  Oratorio 
was  heard,  gently  broken  only  by  soft  exclamations  at  the  most  remarkable  passages,- 
at  the  end  of  each  piece  and  each  section  there  was  enthusiastic  applause. 

Given  the  degree  of  success  already  achieved  by  the  work,  Haydn  had  foreseen  the  like- 
lihood of  much  applause.  During  the  day  he  had  posted  a  placard  urging  the  public  to 
allow  him  to  consider  any  applause  "as  a  much  appreciated  mark  of  satisfaction,"  and  not 
as  a  demand  for  a  repetition  of  any  given  movement,  "for  otherwise  the  true  connection 
between  the  various  single  parts,  from  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  which  should  pro- 
ceed the  effect  of  the  whole,  would  be  necessarily  disturbed."  And  there  was  plenty  of 
applause,-  the  piece  appealed  not  only  to  the  learned  and  elite,  but  to  the  average  concert- 
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preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 


a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  21, 1982 

POULENC  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
PROKOFIEV  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin,  viola,  and  double  bass,  Op.  39 
BRAHMS  Quartet  No.  I  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  25 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 
SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
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EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 
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LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 
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goer  as  well.  Surely  the  most  colorful  description  of  the  performance  comes  from  the 
"Eipeldauer  Letters"  written  by  Joseph  Richter,  a  clever  Viennese  journalist,  in  the  local 
dialect.  No  doubt  the  report  is  partly  intended  to  be  humorous  (the  special  color  of  the 
dialect  is  quite  impossible  to  capture  in  translation,  as  anyone  who  has  read  the  farces  of 
Vienna's  great  comic  author  Nestroy  knows),  but  it  captures  the  feelings  of  the  day  most 
vividly: 

As  long  as  the  theater  has  stood,  it  hasn't  been  so  full.  I  was  standing  at  the  door  by 
1  o'clock,  and  only  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  did  I  get  a  little  seat  in  the  last  row  of 
the  4th  floor .  . .  My  wife  reserved  2  seats— she  likes  things  comfortable— and  so  she 
got  to  the  theater  about  6  o'clock,  and  she  couldn't  get  to  her  seats  any  more,  so  the 
usher  was  kind  enough  to  let  her  sit  on  his  seat  by  the  door,  otherwise  she'd  have  had 
to  stand  on  her  fine  old  feet .  . . 

Before  the  Cantata  started,  there  was  a  noise  and  a  yelling  so  that  you  couldn't  hear 
yourself  think.  They  yelled:  Ow!  My  arm!  My  foot!  My  hat!  And  ladies  were  calling 
for  the  servants  they'd  sent  to  keep  the  places  for  them,  and  the  servants  were  calling 
for  their  mistresses,  and  people  were  almost  climbing  over  each  other  so  that  fichus 
and  shawls  and  skirts  were  crack-cracking  all  over  the  place  . .  . 

Finally  the  music  began,  and  all  at  once  it  became  so  quiet  that  you,  cousin,  could 
have  heard  a  mouse  running,  and  if  they  hadn't  often  applauded,  you  would  have 
thought  that  there  weren't  any  people  in  the  theater.  But  cousin,  in  my  whole  life  I 
won't  hear  such  a  beautiful  piece  of  music;  and  even  if  it  had  lasted  three  hours 
longer,  and  even  if  the  stink-  and  sweat-bath  had  been  much  worse,  I  wouldn't  have 
minded. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  human  lungs  and  sheep  gut  and  calf's 
skin  could  create  such  miracles.  The  music  all  by  itself  described  thunder  and  light- 
ning and  then,  cousin,  you'd  have  heard  the  rain  falling  and  the  water  rushing  and 
even  the  worms  crawling  on  the  ground.  In  short,  cousin,  I  never  left  a  theater  more 
contented  and  all  night  I  dreamed  of  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

This  was  surely  the  greatest  single  success  Haydn  ever  knew.  And  it  was  repeated  all  over 
Europe  almost  immediately.  By  1800  it  had  been  heard  in  London,  Prague,  Berlin,  and 
Paris,  with  the  same  kind  of  reaction.  Rarely  has  a  composer — or  an  artist  in  any  me- 
dium— succeeded  in  appealing  to  so  large  an  audience  so  directly.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
an  inevitable  reaction  in  the  Romantic  era,  with  the  result  that  The  Creation  was  virtu- 
ally forgotten  in  most  places  for  a  century;  but  that  reaction  and  its  reversal  are  really  part 
of  the  whole  history  of  Haydn's  place  in  our  concert  life. 

Only  one  further  performance  of  The  Creation  needs  to  be  mentioned  here.  It  was 
memorable  in  quite  a  different  way— as  Haydn's  last  public  appearance.  The  event  was 
planned  as  a  gala  performance  for  the  composer's  seventy-sixth  birthday  (it  actually  took 
place  a  few  days  early,  on  27  March  1808).  Prince  Esterhazy  sent  a  carriage  to  bring  Haydn 
into  the  city.  The  crowd  at  the  grand  Aula,  or  hall,  of  the  University,  where  the  perform- 
ance was  to  take  place,  was  enormous.  The  composer  was  greeted  by  the  hereditary 
nobility— Prince  Lobkowitz,  Princess  Esterhazy,  and  others— and  by  the  artistic  nobility, 
including  the  poet  Heinrich  von  Collin  and  Haydn's  own  wayward  ex-pupil,  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven.  Seated  in  an  armchair,  he  was  carried  into  the  hall  amidst  cries  of  "Vivat!" 
and  "Long  live  Haydn!"  When  he  felt  a  draft  on  his  legs,  Princess  Esterhazy  at  once  put 
her  shawl  on  him,  an  example  followed  by  other  noble  ladies.  The  conductor,  Antonio 
Salieri,  greeted  Haydn  warmly,  and  the  performance  began.  Thunderous  applause  broke 
out  at  the  words,  "And  there  was  light."  One  reviewer  noted  that  Haydn,  "the  tears 
streaming  down  his  pallid  cheeks  and  as  if  overcome  by  the  most  violent  emotions,  raised 
his  trembling  arms  to  Heaven,  as  if  in  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Harmony."  He  had  to  leave 
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after  the  first  part,  but  had  the  armchair  in  which  he  was  being  carried  turned  at  the  door 
so  that  he  could  say  farewell  to  the  public.  "Then,"  said  his  biographer  Giuseppe  Carpani, 
who  was  present,  "turning  to  the  orchestra  with  the  most  intense  expression,  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  blessed  his  children."  It 
was  a  deeply  moving  moment;  though  Haydn  was  to  live  for  just  over  a  year,  this  was  the 
last  time  that  he  was  to  appear  in  public — and  the  audience  recognized  the  fact.  Carpani 
asked  the  composer  how  he  found  his  work  (presumably  referring  to  the  quality  of  the 
performance).  Still  imbued  with  his  characteristic  modesty,  Haydn  smiled  and  replied, 
"It's  been  four  years  since  I  heard  it  last  and  it's  not  bad." 

The  Creation  is  divided  into  three  parts  rather  than  the  customary  two  (three  was 
typical  of  Handel's  oratorios,  so  this  detail  is  very  likely  another  indication  that  the  text 
had  originally  been  planned  for  him).  The  first  two  parts  deal  with  the  traditional  "days" 
of  creation  from  Genesis,  culminating  in  the  creation  of  Man,-  Part  III  then  tells  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Garden,  emphasizing  the  nobler  elements  of  humanity,  while  still  fore- 
shadowing the  Fall.  This  last  part  was  especially  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  Enlightenment's  interest  in  Man,  his  works,  and  his  presumed  perfectibility  was 
widespread.  But  in  more  recent  years  it  has  often  been  drastically  cut  or  entirely  omitted. 
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Donald  Francis  Tovey  argued  that  The  Creation  should  not  suggest  or  foreshadow  any 
events  after  the  seventh  day,  on  which  God  rested,  and  that  the  final  section  should 
therefore  end  with  No.  30,  which  happens  to  be  in  C  major,  thus  providing  a  satisfying 
tonal  close  to  the  C  minor/major  of  the  opening  number.  Haydn's  biographer  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon  notes,  though,  that  Haydn  was  as  much  interested  in  the  higher  and 
lower  elements  of  man  as  Mozart,  and  The  Creation  in  particular  was  a  kind  of 
counterpart  to  Mozart's  most  popular  composition,  The  Magic  Flute,  which  treated  the 
same  issues  in  a  symbolic  and  mythological  framework.  Thus  Haydn's  Adam  and  Eve  as 
children  of  nature  correspond  strikingly  to  Papageno  and  Papagena. 

Haydn  carefully  avoided  composing  a  closed  harmonic  structure  in  The  Creation-,  the 
work  as  a  whole  begins  in  C  and  ends  in  B-flat,  this  downward  step  symbolizing  the 
impending  fall  from  grace.  The  oratorio  also  employs  other  elements  of  musical  symbol- 
ism, from  the  "tone  painting"  of  the  individual  scenes  to  the  choice  of  key  for  particular 
movements.  C  major  is,  of  course,  a  traditional  key  for  pomp  and  power  (Haydn  had  com- 
posed several  brilliant  symphonies  in  C  for  Imperial  visits  to  Eszterhaza);  it  was  also  by  far 
the  most  common  tonality  used  for  contrapuntal  Mass  settings — that  is,  it  was  the  key 
most  fit  to  glorify  God.  It  is  no  surprise,  then,  to  find  that  key  employed  at  the  most  fit- 
ting moments  of  the  score:  the  creation  of  light,  Gabriel's  hymn  of  praise  for  the  second 
day  (No.  4),  the  most  famous  of  all  the  choral  numbers,  "The  heavens  are  telling  the 
glory  of  God"  (No.  13),  and  the  elaborate  duet  with  chorus  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  fulfill 
their  duty  in  giving  praise  to  their  creator  (No.  30).  The  "stormy"  key  of  D  minor  appears 
in  the  beginning  of  the  aria  depicting  the  creation  of  the  seas  and  the  lifting  up  of  hills 
and  rocks  (No.  6).  And  D  major,  traditionally  a  "brilliant"  key  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
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particularly  sonorous  trumpets  pitched  in  that  key,  serves  its  traditional  use  for  praise  of 
the  third  day  (No.  10),  as  well  as  in  the  near-miraculous  depiction  of  a  sun-filled  dawn  in 
the  accompanied  recitative  of  No.  12  and  Raphael's  aria  announcing  that  the  only  thing 
left  to  be  created  was  Man,  the  one  creature  that  could  praise  its  creator  (No.  22). 

The  more  traditional  kind  of  musical  symbolism — indeed,  it  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
madrigal  composers  of  the  Renaissance — is  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "word-painting," 
or,  to  give  it  a  nineteenth  century  name,  Thonmalerey  ("painting  in  tones").  Attempts  to 
depict  musically  such  images  as  crawling  worms,  galloping  horses,  or  falling  rain  were 
derided  by  the  romantics  as  naive,  but  they  had  been  popular  and  well-established  devices 
of  musical  illustration  for  centuries  before  Haydn  (and  they  are  scarcely  dead  even  today). 
Baron  van  Swieten  was  enamored  of  them,  and  he  created  many  opportunities  for  Haydn 
to  display  his  imagination.  The  composer,  for  his  part,  usually  went  along  with  the  game, 
arranging  the  "paintings"  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  audience  an  opportunity  to  guess 
what  he  was  depicting  before  the  singer  identified  the  image  in  words.  Thus  in  No.  3  the 
various  types  of  weather — winds,  lightning,  thunder,  rain,  hail,  and  snow — become  a 
kind  of  cheerful  guessing  game  as  we  hear  orchestral  depictions  of  them  before  Raphael 
announces  what  they  are,  and  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  large  mammals  in 
No.  21,  where  Haydn  paints  the  roar  of  the  lion  (with  contrabassoon  added  to  the  normal 
orchestra),  the  tiger,  the  stag,  the  "sprightly  steed,"  the  cattle,  and  the  sheep.  Most  of 
these  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  descriptive  accompanied  recitatives,  which  are 
among  the  glories  of  The  Creation  (it  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  how  little  secco  recitative 
there  is  in  this  score  and  with  what  varied  colors  Haydn  handles  the  orchestra  when  he 
chooses  to  accompany  the  recitatives  by  forces  more  elaborate  than  the  simple  continuo 
of  times  past). 
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The  most  forward-looking  music  of  the  entire  oratorio  comes  at  the  very  beginning. 
Haydn  himself  was  aware  of  the  brilliance  of  his  solution  to  the  problem  of  depicting 
Chaos  while  remaining  within  the  limits  of  art.  His  beginning  carefully  avoids  any  expli- 
cit indication  of  its  C  minor  tonality  by  avoiding  the  expected  resolutions,-  and  when  he 
seems  ready  to  give  a  clear  modulation  to  the  expected  secondary  key  of  E-flat,  he  slips  at 
the  last  moment  down  to  a  surprising  D-flat!  A  breathtaking  upward  rush  in  the  clarinet 
(echoed  later  by  the  flute  just  before  the  recapitulation)  must  have  been  startling  to 
audiences  of  the  day.  And  even  the  recapitulation  avoids  most  of  the  traditional  devices 
for  calling  attention  to  the  musical  shape.  The  prelude  ends  with  phrases  of  great  long- 
ing, sadness,  and  emptiness.  Raphael  describes  the  beginning  of  the  world  as  we  know  it, 
and  the  chorus  softly  enters  to  describe  the  spirit  of  God  moving  across  the  waters.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  work  to  this  point,  the  strings  have  been  muted,  suppressing  any 
brilliance  of  tone.  But  while  the  chorus  sings  "And  there  was . . .,"  the  mutes  are  quickly 
removed,  so  that  on  the  fortissimo  C  major  chord  of  the  word  "light,"  we  hear  the  full 
orchestra  in  all  its  brilliance  for  the  first  time.  Tonality,  dynamics,  timbre  all  combine  in 
this  elemental  touch,  one  of  the  simplest  and  yet  most  moving  moments  in  music. 

Uriel  sings  of  the  new  brilliance  in  the  universe  in  the  bright  key  of  A  major,  a  con- 
scious foil  to  the  C  minor  darkness  of  the  opening.  The  middle  section  of  the  aria,  with 
its  reference  to  the  "deep  of  abyss,"  returns  to  C  minor,  so  that  the  final  section,  back  in 
A  major  ("A  new-created  world  springs  up  at  God's  command"),  appears  so  much  the 
brighter. 

From  this  masterful  opening  Haydn  moves  from  strength  to  strength,  quoting  the  Bib- 
lical text  in  secco  recitative  to  summarize  God's  creative  decree  from  day  to  day,  followed 
by  the  reaction  in  the  form  of  an  accompanied  recitative  or  aria  and  the  communal 
glorification  of  the  chorus  (again  a  fundamentally  Handelian  plan  not  unlike  the  layout 
of  "scenes"  in  Messiah).  From  day  to  day  Haydn  depicts  the  "wonders  of  his  work"  in 
music  that  continues  to  ring  through  the  firmament  and  still  speaks  to  listeners  of  every 
degree  with  the  same  force  that  it  did  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  Creation 


PART  THE  FIRST 

NO.  1    INTRODUCTION— Representation  of  Chaos 

RECITATIVE— Raphael 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth;  and  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void; 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 

CHORUS 
And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there 
was  light. 

RECITATIVE— Uriel 
And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

NO.  2    AIR  AND  CHORUS 
Now  vanish  before  the  holy  beams 
The  gloomy  dismal  shades  of  dark; 
The  first  of  days  appears. 
Disorder  yields  to  order  fair  the  place. 
Affrighted  fly  hell's  spirits  black  in  throngs: 
Down  they  sink  in  the  deep  of  abyss 
To  endless  night. 

CHORUS 
Despairing  cursing  rage  attends  their  rapid  fall. 
A  new-created  world  springs  up  at  God's  command. 

NO.  3    RECITATIVE-Raphael 

And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the  firmament:  and  it  was  so. 

Outrageous  storms  now  dreadful  arose. 

As  chaff,  by  the  winds  are  impelled  the  clouds,- 

By  heaven's  fire  the  sky  is  enflamed; 

And  awful  rolled  the  thunders  on  high. 
Now  from  the  floods  in  steam  ascend  reviving  showers  of  rain, 
The  dreary,  wasteful  hail,  the  light  and  flaky  snow. 

NO.  4   SOLO— Gabriel 
The  marv'lous  work  beholds  amaz'd 
The  glorious  hierarchy  of  heav'n,- 
And  to  th'ethereal  vaults  resound 
The  praise  of  God,  and  of  the  second  day. 

CHORUS 
And  to  th'ethereal  vaults  resound 
The  praise  of  God,  and  of  the  second  day. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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NO.  5    RECITATIVE— Raphael 
And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry 
land  appear:  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  dry  land  Earth,  and  the  gathering  of  waters  called  He 
Seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

NO.  6    AIR 

Rolling  in  foaming  billows, 
Uplifted,  roars  the  boisterous  sea. 
Mountains  and  rocks  now  emerge, 
Their  tops  into  the  clouds  ascend. 
Through  th'open  plains,  outstretching  wide, 
In  serpent  error  rivers  flow. 
Softly  purling,  glides  on 
Through  silent  vales  the  limpid  brook. 

NO.  7    RECITATIVE— Gabriel 

And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth:  and  it  was  so. 

NO.  8    AIR 
With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear, 
Delightful  to  the  ravish'd  sense; 
By  flowers  sweet  and  gay 
Enhanced  is  the  charming  sight. 
Here  vent  their  fumes  the  fragrant  herbs, 
Here  shoots  the  healing  plant. 
By  load  of  fruits  th'expanded  boughs  are  press'd; 
To  shady  vaults  are  bent  the  tufty  groves; 
The  mountain's  brow  is  crown'd  with  closed  wood. 

NO.  9    RECITATIVE— Uriel 
And  the  heavenly  host  proclaimed  the  third  day,  praising  God,  and  saying: 

NO.  10   CHORUS 
Awake  the  harp,  the  lyre  awake, 
And  let  your  joyful  song  resound. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  the  mighty  God; 
For  He  the  heavens  and  earth 
Has  clothed  in  stately  dress. 

NO.  11    RECITATIVE— Uriel 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night,  and 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years.  He 
made  the  stars  also. 

NO.  12    RECITATIVE— Uriel 

In  splendour  bright  is  rising  now  the  sun, 

And  darts  his  rays,-  an  am'rous,  joyful,  happy  spouse, 

A  giant  proud  and  glad 

To  run  his  measur'd  course. 

With  softer  beams,  and  milder  light, 

Steps  on  the  silver  moon  through  silent  night; 

The  space  immense  of  th'azure  sky 

A  num'rous  host  of  radiant  orbs  adorns. 

And  the  sons  of  God  announced  the  fourth  day 

In  song  divine,  proclaiming  thus  His  power: 
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NO.  13   CHORUS  WITH  SOLI 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 

The  wonder  of  His  work  displays  the  firmament; 

TRIO— Gabriel,  Uriel,  Raphael 

To  day  that  is  coming  speaks  it  the  day, 
The  night  that  is  gone  to  following  night. 

CHORUS 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 

The  wonder  of  his  work  displays  the  firmament. 

TRIO 

In  all  the  lands  resounds  the  word, 
Never  unperceived,  ever  understood. 

CHORUS 

The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  God, 

The  wonder  of  His  work  displays  the  firmament. 


PART  THE  SECOND 

NO.  14   RECITATIVE— Gabriel 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  has  life,  and  fowl  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven. 

NO.  15    AIR 

On  mighty  pens  uplifted  soars 
The  eagle  aloft,  and  cleaves  the  air 
In  swiftest  flight,  to  the  blazing  sun. 
His  welcome  bids  to  morn  the  merry  lark, 
And  cooing  calls  the  tender  dove  his  mate. 
From  ev'ry  bush  and  grove  resound 
The  nightingale's  delightful  notes; 
No  grief  affected  yet  her  breast, 
Nor  to  a  mournful  tale  were  tun'd 
Her  soft,  enchanting  lays. 

NO.  16    RECITATIVE-Raphael 

And  God  created  great  whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth;  and  God  blessed  them,  saying, 
Be  fruitful  all,  and  multiply, 
Ye  winged  tribes,  be  multiplied, 
And  sing  on  every  tree; 
Multiply,  ye  finny  tribes, 
And  fill  each  wat'ry  deep; 
Be  fruitful,  grow,  and  multiply, 
And  in  your  God  and  Lord  rejoice. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly. 
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NO.  17    RECITATIVE— Raphael 
And  the  angels  struck  their  immortal  harps,  and  the  wonders  of  the  fifth  day  sung. 

NO.  18    TERZETTO 

Gabheh  Most  beautiful  appear,  with  verdure  young  adorn'd, 

The  gently  sloping  hills,-  their  narrow  sinuous  veins 

Distil,  in  crystal  drops,  the  fountain  fresh  and  bright. 
Uriel-  In  lofty  circles  plays,  and  hovers  through  the  sky, 

The  cheerful  host  of  birds;  and  in  the  flying  whirl, 

The  glitt'ring  plumes  are  dy'd  as  rainbows  by  the  sun. 
Raphael  See  flashing  through  the  wet  in  thronging  swarms 

The  fry  a  thousand  ways  around. 

Upheaved  from  the  deep,  th'immense  Leviathan 

Sports  on  the  foaming  wave. 
Gabriel  Uriel,  Raphael- 
How  many  are  Thy  works,  O  God! 

Who  may  their  numbers  tell? 

NO.  19   TRIO  AND  CHORUS 

The  Lord  is  great,  and  great  His  might, 
His  glory  lasts  for  ever  and  for  evermore. 

NO.  20    RECITATIVE— Raphael 
And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creatures  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing, 
and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind. 

NO.  21    RECITATIVE— Raphael 

Straight  opening  her  fertile  womb, 

The  earth  obey'd  the  word, 

And  teem'd  creatures  numberless, 

In  perfect  forms,  and  fully  grown. 
Cheerful,  roaring,  stands  the  tawny  lion.  With  sudden  leap 
The  flexible  tiger  appears.  The  nimble  stag 
Bears  up  his  branching  head.  With  flying  mane, 
And  fiery  look,  impatient  neighs  the  sprightly  steed. 
The  cattle,  in  herds,  already  seeks  his  food 
On  fields  and  meadows  green. 
And  o'er  the  ground,  as  plants,  are  spread 
The  fleecy,  meek,  and  bleating  flocks. 
Unnumber'd  as  the  sands,  in  whirl  arose 
The  host  of  insects.  In  long  dimensions 
Creeps,  with  sinuous  trace,  the  worm. 

NO.  22    AIR 

Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone,- 
Earth  smil'd  in  all  her  rich  attire ; 
The  room  of  air  with  fowl  is  filled,- 
The  water  swell'd  by  shoals  of  fish,- 
By  heavy  beasts  the  ground  is  trod: 
But  all  the  work  was  not  complete; 
There  wanted  yet  that  wondrous  being, 
That,  grateful,  should  God's  power  admire, 
With  heart  and  voice  His  goodness  praise. 
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NO.  23    RECITATIVE— Uriel 

And  God  created  Man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him;  male  and  female 
created  He  them.  He  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  Man  became  a  living  soul. 

NO.  24    AIR 

In  native  worth  and  honour  clad, 

With  beauty,  courage,  strength  adorn'd, 

Erect,  with  front  serene,  he  stands 

A  man,  the  lord  and  king  of  nature  all. 

His  large  and  arched  front  sublime 

Of  wisdom  deep  declares  the  seat; 

And  in  his  eyes  with  brightness  shines 

The  soul,  the  breath  and  image  of  his  God. 

With  fondness  leans  upon  his  breast 

The  partner  for  him  form'd, 

A  woman,  fair  and  graceful  spouse. 

Her  softly  smiling,  virgin  looks, 

Of  flow'ry  spring  the  mirror, 

Bespeak  him  love,  and  joy,  and  bliss. 

NO.  25    RECITATIVE— Raphael 

And  God  saw  every  thing  that  He  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good.  And  the  heavenly  choir, 
in  song  divine,  thus  closed  the  sixth  day= 

NO.  26   CHORUS 
Achieved  is  the  glorious  work; 
The  Lord  beholds  it,  and  is  pleas'd. 
In  lofty  strains  let  us  rejoice, 
Our  song  let  be  the  praise  of  God. 

NO.  27    TRIO 
Gabriel  and  Uriel 

On  thee  each  living  soul  awaits, 

from  thee,  O  Lord,  they  beg  their  meat. 

Thou  openest  Thy  hand, 

And  sated  all  they  are. 
Raphael  But  as  to  them  Thy  face  is  hid, 

With  sudden  terror  they  are  struck. 

Thou  tak'st  their  breath  away; 

They  vanish  into  dust: 
Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Raphael 

Thou  lett'st  Thy  breath  go  forth  again, 

And  life  with  vigour  fresh  returns,- 

Revived  earth  unfolds  new  force 

And  new  delights. 

NO.  28   CHORUS 

Achieved  is  the  glorious  work,- 
Our  song  let  be  the  praise  of  God. 
Glory  to  His  name  forever. 
He  sole  on  high  exalted  reigns. 

Hallelujah. 

—INTERMISSION— 
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PART  THE  THIRD 


NO.  29    INTRODUCTION— Morning 


RECITATIVE— Uriel 
In  rosy  mantle  appears,  by  tunes  sweet  awak'd, 
The  morning,  young  and  fair. 
From  the  celestial  vaults 
Pure  harmony  descends  on  ravish'd  earth. 
Behold  this  blissful  pair, 

Where  hand  in  hand  they  go:  their  flaming  looks 
Express  what  feels  the  grateful  heart. 
A  louder  praise  of  God  their  lips 
Shall  utter  soon;  then  let  our  voices  ring, 
United  with  their  song. 

NO.  30    DUET  AND  CHORUS— Adam  and  Eve 

By  Thee  with  bliss,  O  bounteous  Lord, 

Both  heaven  and  earth  are  stor'd; 

This  world  so  great,  so  wonderful, 

Thy  mighty  hand  has  fram'd. 
Chorus.-  For  ever  blessed  be  His  power, 

His  name  be  ever  magnified. 
Adam.-  Of  stars  the  fairest,  o  how  sweet 

Thy  smile  at  dawning  morn,- 

How  brighten'st  thou,  O  sun,  the  day, 

Thou  eye  and  soul  of  all: 
Chorus-.  Proclaim,  in  your  extended  course, 

Th'almighty  power  and  praise  of  God. 
Eve-.  And  thou  that  rul'st  the  silent  night, 

And  all  ye  starry  host, 

Spread  wide  and  ev'rywhere  His  praise 

In  choral  songs  about. 
Adam:  Ye  strong  and  cumbrous  elements, 

Who  ceaseless  changes  make, 

Ye  dusky  mists,  and  dewy  streams, 

Who  rise  and  fall  thro'  th'air: 
Adam,  Eve,  and  Chorus.- 

Resound  the  praise  of  God  our  Lord. 

Great  His  name,  and  great  His  might. 
£ve.-  Ye  purling  fountains,  tune  His  praise, 

And  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 

Ye  plants,  exhale,  ye  flowers,  breathe 

At  Him  your  balmy  scent. 
Adam:  Ye  that  on  mountains  stately  tread, 

And  ye  that  lowly  creep,- 

Ye  birds  that  sing  at  heaven's  gate, 

And  ye  that  swim  the  stream: 
Adam,  Eve,  and  Chorus.- 

Ye  creatures  all,  extol  the  Lord! 

Him  celebrate,  Him  magnify. 
Eve  and  Adam.- 

Ye  valleys,  hills,  and  shady  woods, 

our  raptur'd  notes  ye  heard; 

From  morn  till  eve  you  shall  repeat 

Our  grateful  hymns  of  praise. 
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Chorus.- 


Adam: 


Eve: 


Adam.- 


Eve: 


Adam.: 

Eve-. 

Adam-. 

Eve: 

Both- 


Hail!  bounteous  Lord!  Almighty,  hail! 
Thy  word  call'd  forth  this  wondrous  frame, 
Thy  power  adore  the  heav'n  and  earth; 
We  praise  Thee  now  and  evermore. 

NO.  31    RECITATIVE 

Our  duty  we  performed  now 

In  offering  up  to  God  our  thanks. 

Now  follow  me,  dear  partner  of  my  life,- 

Thy  guide  I'll  be;  and  every  step 

Pours  new  delights  into  our  breast, 

Shows  wonders  everywhere. 

Then  may'st  thou  feel  and  know  the  high  degree 

Of  bliss  the  Lord  allotted  us. 

And  with  devoted  heart  His  bounty  celebrate. 

Come,  come,  follow  me!  thy  guide  I'll  be. 

O  thou  for  whom  I  am,  my  help,  my  shield, 

My  all,  thy  will  is  law  to  me= 

So  God  our  Lord  ordains;  and  from  obedience 

Grows  my  pride  and  happiness. 

NO.  32   DUET— Adam  and  Eve 

Graceful  consort,  at  thy  side 

Softly  fly  the  golden  hours; 

Ev'ry  moment  brings  new  rapture, 

Ev'ry  care  is  put  to  rest. 

Spouse  adored,  at  thy  side 

Purest  joys  o'erflow  the  heart,- 

Life  and  all  I  am  is  thine; 

My  reward  thy  love  shall  be. 

The  dew-dropping  morn,  O,  how  she  quickens  all! 

The  coolness  of  ev'n,  O,  how  she  all  restores! 

How  grateful  is  of  fruits  the  savour  sweet! 

How  pleasing  is  of  fragrant  bloom  the  smell! 

But,  without  thee,  what  is  to  me 

The  morning  dew,  the  breath  of  even, 

The  sav'ry  fruit,  the  fragrant  bloom? 

With  thee  is  every  joy  enhanced, 

With  thee  delight  is  even  new, 

With  thee  is  life  incessant  bliss,- 

Thine,  thine  it  whole  shall  be. 

NO.  33   RECITATIVE— Uriel 
O  happy  pair!  and  happy  e'er  to  be, 
If  not,  misled  by  false  conceit, 
Ye  strive  at  more  than  granted  is, 
And  more  desire  to  know,  than  know  ye  should. 

NO.  34   CHORUS  WITH  QUARTET 
Sing  the  Lord  the  highest  praise! 

Magnify  His  name  through  all  creation, 
Celebrate  His  pow'r  and  glory, 
Let  His  name  resound  on  high. 
The  Lord  is  great,  sing  praise  forevermore. 

Amen. 
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Where  to  Start? 


I  am  often  asked  where  an  interested  listener  can  go  to  learn  more  about  music — to 
become  acquainted  with  the  language  used  when  talking  about  music  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  forms  and  styles  of  different  composers  and  different  periods.  The 
beginning  of  a  new  season  is  a  good  time  to  suggest  some  possible  approaches.  Most  of  the 
books  listed  here  are  available  in  paperback;  the  few  large  (and  expensive)  reference 
works  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  many  libraries. 

The  best  thing  about  improving  your  familiarity  with  the  terminology  and  history  of 
music  is  that  it  can  start  at  just  about  any  time  and  at  any  level.  What's  more,  it  need  not 
(and  should  not!)  interrupt  your  actual  experience  of  the  music  itself,  whether  in  the 
concert  hall,  in  broadcasts,  or  on  recordings.  And  yet,  everything  you  learn  will  increase 
your  understanding  of  music  and  the  pleasure  you  receive  from  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  books  designed  to  introduce  the  absolute  beginner  to  the 
concepts  and  technical  terms  of  music.  Otto  Karolyi's  Introduction  to  Music  (Penguin 
paperback)  starts  with  such  basic  matters  as  the  names  of  the  pitches,  clefs,  the  staff,  the 
scale,  and  so  on,  moving  gradually  to  more  complicated  concepts.  Although  it  is  not 
designed  at  all  to  teach  you  how  to  read  music,  it  should  at  least  help  overcome  the  fear 
of  seeing  a  musical  example  on  the  page  and  not  having  any  idea  what  those  strange 
symbols  and  squiggles  are  for. 

To  get  beyond  the  basic  nuts-and-bolts,  a  new  book  by  Graham  Wade,  The  Shape  of 
Music-  An  Introduction  to  Form  in  Classical  Music  (Allison  &  Busby  paperback,  distrib- 
uted in  the  U.S.  by  Schocken  Books),  talks  about  the  standard  forms  and  styles  without 
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heavy  jargon  and  without  requiring  the  ability  to  decipher  musical  examples.  Many 
chapters  suggest  specific  compositions  that  illustrate  the  principles  discussed. 

There  are  any  number  of  books  that  deal  with  these  issues  in  a  more  advanced  and 
technical  way  usually  in  the  expectation  that  the  reader  can  follow  printed  musical 
examples.  If  you  can  pound  out  the  few  brief  examples  on  a  piano,  you  may  find  Musical 
Structure  and  Design  by  Cedric  Thorpe  Davie  (Dover  paperback)  a  useful  guide,  consid- 
erably more  detailed  than  either  of  the  above-mentioned  books. 

There  are  dozens  of  books  created  as  texts  for  what  Virgil  Thomson  once  dubbed  the 
"music  appreciation  racket,"  and  which  provide  some  general  introduction  and  guidance 
through  a  selection  of  major  compositions.  Among  the  many  such  guides,  one  that  I  find 
more  useful  than  most  in  helping  readers  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  music  is  The 
Experience  of  Music  by  Howard  Brofsky  and  Jeanne  Bamberger  (Harper  paperback).  It 
comes  with  a  set  of  recorded  examples  ranging  widely  through  musical  styles,  and  the 
authors  constantly  link  discussion  in  the  book  to  the  actual  music  on  the  records. 

Perhaps  what  most  people  are  looking  for  is  a  simple  quick-reference  work.  Sometimes 
you  just  want  to  find  the  answer  to  a  single  question:  What  does  con  brio  mean?  What  is 
an  appoggiatura?  an  arpeggio?  a  dominant  chord?  When  did  Mozart  die?  What  is  the 
relationship  of  the  English  horn  to  the  oboe?  Who  composed  Carmen  and  when? 
Although  there  are  a  number  of  general  one-volume  sources  that  may  serve  your  purpose 
for  such  matters,  I  particularly  like  the  Harvard  Concise  Dictionary  of  Music,  compiled 
by  Don  Michael  Randel  (Belknap,  available  in  paperback).  It  is  indirectly  related  to  the 
much  larger  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Harvard)  by  Willi  Apel,  which,  however, 
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*ome  say  jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  it's  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


LON[X)N 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 
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omits  biographical  entries.  For  brief  biographies,  the  standard  reference  is  Baker's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  Musicians,  6th  edition,  edited  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  (Schirmer). 

Of  course  the  largest  source  of  information  in  English  is  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  edited  by  Stanley  Sadie  (Macmillan— the  English  company,  not  the 
American  one  of  the  same  name).  Weighing  in  at  twenty  hefty  volumes  averaging  about 
750  pages  each,  it  is  a  magnificent  achievement  in  musical  lexicography.  Many  subjects 
receive  treatment  at  what  amounts  almost  to  book  length  ("Mozart,"  "India,"  and 
"mode"  are  three  very  different  examples).  It  is,  of  course,  far  more  than  most  people 
need  or  (at  $1900)  can  afford,  though  for  some  it  is  indispensable.  I  can't  get  through  a  day 
without  at  least  consulting  it  and  often  reading  in  depth.  Fortunately  for  those  who 
cannot  afford  it,  it  is  available  in  just  about  every  library  with  a  substantial  music 
collection. 

These  few  suggestions  scarcely  begin  to  account  for  the  plethora  of  available  sources  of 
information,  but  they  should  at  least  give  you  some  reliable  places  to  start. 

-S.L. 
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atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest      fr  [ 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  ...  \ 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners        \ 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 

NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue         a 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        rA 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         ^\j 
Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street  \ 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


r 


^ 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 
iBank 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 


More . . . 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is  Rose- 
mary Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback);  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn.-  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana).  Volume  IV  contains  an  exhaustive  discussion 
of  The  Creation  and  the  circumstances  of  its  composition  and  performance.  Two  shorter 
studies  by  Edward  Olleson  provided  much  of  the  material  for  the  program  note:  his  arti- 
cle "Gottfried  van  Swieten,  Patron  of  Haydn  and  Mozart"  in  Vol.  89  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Musical  Association  and  his  "The  Origin  and  Libretto  of  Haydn's  Creation"  in 
Vol.  4  of  the  Haydn  Yearbook.  And  no  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles 
Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paperback). 

The  Creation  has  been  well  recorded,  both  in  German  and  in  English.  For  German 
performances,  you  may  want  to  try  the  readings  of  Herbert  von  Karajan,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Vienna  Singverein  with  soloists  Gundula  Janowitz,  Christa  Ludwig, 
Fritz  Wunderlich,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  Werner  Krenn,  and  Walter  Berry  (DG)  and 
of  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  and  soloists  Edith 
Mathis,  Aldo  Baldin,  and  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  (Philips).  Two  recordings  are  cur- 
rently available  in  English:  David  Willcocks  conducting  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields  and  the  King's  College  Choir  with  Heather  Harper,  Robert  Tear,  and  John 
Shirley-Quirk  (Arabesque),  or  Frederic  Waldman  and  the  Musica  Aeterna  Chorus  and 
Orchestra  of  New  York  with  Judith  Raskin  and  John  McCollum  (MCA). 

-S.L. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston-but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Mill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CtIR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

OF  Chestnut  Hill 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^J" 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
P1ACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


■ 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


Sheila  Armstrong 


British  soprano  Sheila  Armstrong  appears  reg- 
ularly with  the  most  important  international 
orchestras  and  conductors,  and  she  returns 
frequently  to  such  leading  opera  companies  as 
Covent  Garden,  Scottish  Opera,  and  Glynde- 
bourne.  Since  her  New  York  Philharmonic 
debut  in  1971,  Ms.  Armstrong  has  been  soloist 
with  nearly  every  leading  orchestra  in  the 
United  States,  among  them  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  and  the  Minnesota  Orches- 
tra. She  is  also  a  favorite  with  all  the  British 
orchestras,  and  such  others  as  the  Con- 
certgebouw  Orchestra  of  Amsterdam,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  and  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic. The  many  conductors  with  whom 
she  has  worked  include  Barenboim,  Boult, 
de  Burgos,  Dorati,  Giulini,  Haitink,  Leppard, 
Mackerras,  Mehta,  Ozawa,  Previn,  Richter, 
and  Stokowski. 

In  recent  seasons,  Ms.  Armstrong  has  been 
soloist  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
and  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  in  Beethoven's 
C  minor  Mass,  with  the  Toronto  Symphony 
and  Andrew  Davis  in  Britten's  Sea  Symphony 
and  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and 


Andre  Previn  in  Orff  s  Caimina  buiana.  She 
first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1977  for  performances  of  Berlioz's  Beatrice 
and  Benedict  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction; 
she  was  soprano  soloist  for  BSO  performances 
of  Bach's  St.  John  Passion  in  April  1981,  and 
she  sang  tour  performances  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  under  Mr.  Ozawa  in  Paris 
and  London  in  November  1981  as  part  of  the 
orchestra's  centennial  tour  to  Europe  and 
Japan. 

At  Glyndebourne,  Ms.  Armstrong  has 
appeared  in  Die  Zauberflote,  II  tuico  in  Italia, 
Don  Giovanni,  Dido  and  Aeneas,  and  L'elisir 
d'amore;  her  Covent  Garden  appearances 
have  included  Boiis  Godunov,  Fidelio,  and 
Falstaff;  at  Scottish  Opera  she  has  sung  Norina 
in  Don  Pasquale  and  Donna  Elvira  in  Don 
Giovanni.  Her  frequent  television  appear- 
ances have  included  a  lavish  BBC  production 
of  Die  Fledermaus,  and  her  extensive  record- 
ings include  music  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Berlioz,  Faure,  Grieg,  Handel,  Mahler, 
Mozart,  Orff,  Purcell,  Rachmaninoff,  and 
Vaughan  Williams,  on  labels  including 
Angel,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Lon- 
don, Nonesuch,  Philips,  and  Vanguard. 


Another  Season 

Unusually 
inventive  dinners 
5:45-io:i5pm 
Monday— Saturday 

Exquisite  lunches 
Noon— 2pm 
Tuesday— Saturday 

97  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Boston 

367-0880 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

THE  CIVILIZED  ALTERNATIVE  TO  RUSH  HOUR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1982/83  Symphony  Preludes  continue  this  year  for  a  fourth  season, 
offering  superb  chamber  music  performed  by  members  of  the  orchestra  in  the  intimate  setting  of  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room— the  ideal  way  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  individual  musical  person- 
alities which  together  form  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  Prelude  series  feature  programs  designed  as  artistic  complements  to  the  evening's  major  symphonic 
offerings.  Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  beginning  at  5=15  p.m.  on  those  selected  evenings,  thus  avoiding 
the  frustrations  of  traffic,  crowds,  and  last-minute  arrivals.  Drinks  may  be  purchased  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  until  6  p.m.,  when  the  performance  begins.  Preludes  are  generally  45  minutes  to  an  hour  in  length, 
after  which  a  catered  supper  is  served  in  the  adjacent  Cohen  Annex.  Remember,  the  ticket  prices  below 
include  supper. 

While  Prelude  concerts  occur  on  selected  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  all  BSO  subscribers 
may  inquire  about  the  possibility  of  attending  the  Preludes  on  a  subscription  basis,  subject  to  ticket 
availability.  Single  tickets  will  generally  not  be  made  available,  so  subscribe  now!  Symphony  Preludes 
remain  the  civilized  alternative  to  rush  hour. 


If  You 
Subscribe  To 


Tour  Prelude 
Dates  Are 


Programs  Will 
Include  Music  By 


Prelude  Series 
Price  Per  Person 


SATURDAY  "EVEN' 


OCTOBER  9 
DECEMBER  18 
FEBRUARY  5 


Haydn 

Schubert 

Beethoven 


$56.00 


SATURDAY  "ODD' 


THURSDAY  "10' 


THURSDAY  "A' 


TUESDAY  "B' 


TUESDAY  "C" 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


OCTOBER  2 
NOVEMBER  6 
JANUARY  8 
FEBRUARY  12 

NOVEMBER  4 
DECEMBER  16 
JANUARY  6 
FEBRUARY  10 

NOVEMBER  18 
FEBRUARY  3 
APRIL  7 

OCTOBER  19 
NOVEMBER  23 
FEBRUARY  22 

OCTOBER  12 
DECEMBER  14 
JANUARY  18 


Beethoven,  Brahms  $56.00 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Haydn,  Bart6k 
Stravinsky,  Dvorak 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn  $56.00 

Schubert 
Haydn,  Bart  ok 
Stravinsky,  Dvorak 

Mozart,  Honegger  $43.00 

Beethoven 

Mozart 

Beethoven,  Brahms  $43.00 

Mozart,  Honegger 
Weber,  Schumann 

Haydn  $43.00 

Schubert 

Weber,  Schumann 


SATURDAY  22  MAY  SELECT  ODD,  EVEN,  OR  BOTH. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SINGLE  TICKETS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND  THAT  ALL 
ORDERS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ON  A  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS. 

TO:  PRELUDES,  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MA.  02115 

I  have  enclosed  my  check,  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 

$ (amount)  in  full  payment  for (no.  places)  seats  at  the (series)  Chamber  Preludes. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  these  tickets  to  be  mailed  back  to  me. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


.STATE 


.ZIP. 


DAY  PHONE. 


.EVENING  PHONE 


David  Rendall 


Discovered  by  Herbert  von  Karajan,  who 
engaged  him  for  performances  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
tenor  David  Rendall  has  also  appeared  at 
Europe's  most  prestigious  opera  houses, 
among  them  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper,  Covent 
Garden,  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  the  Paris 
Opera,  the  Berlin  Staatsoper,  the  Munich 
Staatsoper,  and  the  companies  of  Amsterdam, 
Cologne,  Stuttgart,  and  Strasbourg.  He  made 
his  first  United  States  appearance  during  the 
1978-79  season  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera's 
production  of  Don  Giovanni,  and  he  made  his 
eagerly  anticipated  debut  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  February  1980  as  Ernesto  in 
Don  Pasquale,  a  role  he  repeated  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  following  fall.  In  the  summer  of 
1980  he  made  his  Santa  Fe  Opera  debut  as 
Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin.  He  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's  new 
production  of  Cos!  fan  tutte  as  Ferrando, 
which  he  has  performed  also  for  his  Vienna 
Staatsoper  debut  and  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

Mr.  Rendall's  orchestral  engagements  have 
included  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  with  Daniel 
Barenboim,  the  National  Symphony  under 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 


harmonic with  Jesus  Lopez-Cobos,  and  a  con- 
cert performance  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  under 
Daniel  Barenboim  in  Paris.  He  sang  the 
Bruckner  Te  Deum  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  both  in  live  per- 
formance and  on  television,  and  he  also 
appeared  in  a  BBC-TV  performance  of  Han- 
del's Messiah  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin 
Davis.  He  has  appeared  as  Count  Almaviva  in 
Covent  Garden's  production  of  II  baibieie  di 
Siviglia,  as  Ferrando  in  Cosi  at  the  Cologne 
Opera,  and  in  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
Theresienmesse  under  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
filmed  for  television.  His  recordings  include 
Handel's  Ahodante  for  Phonogram  and  Cosi 
fan  tutte  with  Frederica  von  Stade  and  Kiri  Te 
Kanawa  for  RCA. 

David  Rendall  was  born  in  London  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  as 
well  as  at  Salzburg.  He  made  his  professional 
debut  in  1975  with  the  Glyndeboume  Tour- 
ing Opera  in  Cosi  fan  tutte,  and  his  success 
there  brought  him  to  Covent  Garden  later  the 
same  season  for  his  debut  as  the  Italian  tenor 
in  Dei  Rosenkavalier,  which  he  followed 
with  performances  as  Don  Ottavio  in  Don 
Giovanni.  These  performances  of  Haydn's 
Creation  are  his  first  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


A  cU(4eM«tt  Sout&ecwC  /faicut  faeat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


$6%  Pie -Ifoatoe  *?&&& 


329     HUN1ING10N    AVENUE,     BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS,    02115 

fT«o  blocks  west  of    Symphony  Hall^ 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

■HIS  I    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
fTAVE  Street  for  generations. 

5Xf||  E  ^^  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

(TDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KEE  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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John  Shirley-Quirk 


British  bass-baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  where  his  early  musical 
studies  were  on  the  violin.  He  later  started  a 
successful  career  as  a  lecturer  in  physics  and 
physical  chemistry  but  singing  soon  took  over 
his  life,  and  after  studying  with  Roy  Hender- 
son he  began  to  make  his  mark  in  British 
musical  circles.  Now  firmly  established  as  one 
of  America's  and  Britain's  most  outstanding 
musical  figures,  his  concert  and  opera  per- 
formances, recordings,  and  many  television 
appearances  have  earned  him  exceptional 
international  acclaim.  During  the  1982-83  sea- 
son, his  engagements  include  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Edo  de  Waart  in 
Britten's  War  Requiem,  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony and  Michael  Gielen  in  the  Missa 
Solemnis,  and  the  Houston  Symphony  in 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Recent  highlights 
among  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk's  American  appear- 
ances have  included  Ariadne  aufNaxos  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Beethoven's  Ninth  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Oedipus  Rex  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  and  Claudio  Abbado,  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  and  at 
Tanglewood,  performances  with  the  New 


York  Philharmonic  under  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
and  Britten's  War  Requiem  and  Tchai- 
kovsky's Iolanthe  with  the  National  Sym- 
phony and  Mstislav  Rostropovich. 

In  the  field  of  opera,  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  English  Opera 
Group  and  with  Scottish  Opera.  Benjamin 
Britten  created  several  roles  for  him,  includ- 
ing the  sinister  multiple  roles  in  Death  in 
Venice,  which  he  has  performed  at  Alde- 
burgh,  Covent  Garden,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Venice  festivals,  and  for  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  the  American  premiere  in 
1974.  Other  acclaimed  performances  have 
included  Tippett's  The  Ice  Break  at  Covent 
Garden,  Count  Almaviva  in  he  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Mittenhofer  in  Henze's  Elegy  for 
Young  Lovers,  Golaud  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
and  the  title  role  in  Don  Giovanni. 

Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  sings  regularly  at  the 
major  concert  halls  and  festivals  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  conductors  such  as  Boulez, 
Davis,  Giulini,  Kubelik,  Maazel,  Muti, 
Ozawa,  Previn,  Ormandy,  and  Solti,  and  his 
discography  includes  more  than  eighty  record- 
ings on  every  major  international  label.  He 
first  sang  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  Handel's  Messiah  in  December  1976, 
and  he  has  returned  for  music  of  Faure, 
Mozart,  Mahler,  and  Bach.  He  rejoins  the 
orchestra  later  this  season  for  performances  of 
Elgar's  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  under  Sir 
Colin  Davis's  direction  in  December. 
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®  Booth  'sz 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon 


Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College,  received  her  M.A.  in  music  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  where  she  was  assistant  conduc- 
tor of  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  under 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth.  In  1945  she  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  She  came  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  in  1947  and  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in 
1953  after  having  studied  choral  conducting 
there  with  Robert  Shaw.  At  Tanglewood  she 
taught  choral  conducting  and  repertoire,  and 
she  prepared  the  Festival  Chorus  for  concerts 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

As  director  of  the  Choral  Department  at  the 
conservatory,  Mrs.  de  Varon  teaches  a  graduate 
program  in  choral  conducting,  and  she  con- 
ducts both  the  Conservatory  Chamber  Singers 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
which  she  regularly  prepares  for  its  annual 
performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Under  her  direction  and  in  collab- 
oration with  many  world-famous  conductors, 
recordings  by  the  chorus  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  and  awards  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 
After  successfully  leading  the  chorus  on  tours 
of  Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966,  Mrs. 
de  Varon  received  the  City  of  Boston  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Achievement  as  the  first  Amer- 


ican woman  ever  to  have  conducted  a  mixed 
ensemble  in  Europe.  Since  then,  she  has  con- 
ducted the  chorus  in  tours  throughout 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Israel. 

Mrs.  de  Varon  was  awarded  the  Radcliffe 
College  Graduate  Society  Medal  in  1972  and 
the  Wellesley  College  Award  of  Distinction  in 
1978.  In  1977  and  1979  she  was  one  of  the 
guest  conductors  at  the  Zimriya  Festival  of 
Choruses  in  Israel;  while  there  she  taught 
choral  conducting  workshops  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem  and  received  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment Medal.  She  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus  have  given  concerts  in 
Israel  as  part  of  the  State  of  Israel's  thirtieth- 
anniversary  celebrations  in  1978.  This  past 
summer  she  conducted  the  Conservatory 
Chamber  Singers  in  eight  concerts  at  the 
Monadnock  Music  Festival  in  New 
Hampshire. 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

1  elephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
V/alet  i Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  "I  .  Baker 


(617)426-9890 


Saunders|&/ Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


1982  marks  the  thirtieth  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  New  England  Conservatory  Cho- 
rus has  performed  in  concert  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Founded  in  1947  by 
director  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  the  chorus  was 
established  to  provide  professional  training  for 
future  singers,  music  educators,  and  conduc- 
tors, and,  in  the  thirty-five  years  since,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished choral  ensembles.  The  chorus  has 
made  seventeen  recordings  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  labels.  Among  their  recent  record- 
ings are  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  which 
won  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque,  and  Paul 
Chihara's  Missa  Brevis,  which  was  recorded 
by  CRI.  In  addition,  the  chorus  has  been 
awarded  six  other  Grand  Prix  du  Disques,  as 
well  as  many  nominations  for  awards  from 
the  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 
has  made  extensive  tours  of  the  United  States, 


the  Soviet  Union,  and  Europe,  and  it  has  per- 
formed under  such  distinguished  conductors 
as  Seiji  Ozawa,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Charles 
Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Aaron  Copland,  Robert  Shaw,  Nadia  Bou- 
langer,  and  Claudio  Abbado.  In  the  summer  of 
1978  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  Chorus  were  invited  by  the 
Israeli  government  to  participate  in  Israel's 
thirtieth-anniversary  festivities.  While  in 
Israel  the  chorus  made  a  sixteen-day  tour  of 
the  country  with  major  concerts  in  Jerusalem, 
Tel  Aviv,  and  Caesarea.  Recent  Boston  Sym- 
phony appearances  have  included  Hoist's  The 
Planets  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
recorded  for  Philips,  and  John  Knowles  Paine's 
Mass  in  D  under  the  direction  of  Gunther 
Schuller.  Most  recently,  in  March  1982,  the 
chorus  sang  Haydn's  Seven  Last  Words  of  Our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross  in  performances  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Antal  Dorati. 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 
John  W  Hugo,  Associate  Conductor 
Wendell  Scott  Purrington,  Assistant  Conductor 
E.  Sherwin  Mackintosh,  Assistant  Conductor 
J.  Christopher  Triplett,  Administrative  Assistant 
Frank  Albinder,  Choral  Librarian 


Sopranos 

Meredith  Borden 

Rachel  Bruhn 

Stephanie  Chimente 

Amy  Cochrane 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Susan  Cook 

Victoria  Cox 

Michelle  J.  Creedon 

Maria  Freeman 

Linda  Geidl 

Nila  Haik 

Peggo  Horstmann  Hodes 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Anne  Keaney 

Karen  Lacroix 

Felicia  Mack 

Elizabeth  MacKenzie 

Claudia  Mackie 

Angeles  Martinez 

Carol  McKeen 

Renee  Poirier 

Judith  M.  Porter 

Mary  Setrakian 

Jennifer  Trimboli 

Sachiko  Tokunaga 

Elizabeth  Trueblood 

Patricia  Welsh 

Altos 

Betsy  Burleigh 
Carol  Costabile 
Jacqueline  Delcomyn 
Laurie  Frederick 
Elizabeth  Hart 
Katherine  Dunham-Herz 
Elizabeth  M.  Hood 
Ellen  Housley 
Paula  Kmetz 
Susan  Klebanow 
Judy  Klein 
Carolyn  Jayne  Lee 
Beth  MacLeod 
Linda  Orfaly 


Gayna  Akillian-Pacl 
Heng-Jin  Park 
Roberta  Scanlon 
Lisa  Smith 
Diane  Spiotta 
Fran  Surkin 
Shinobu  Takagi 
Susan  Trout 
Anne  Watson 
Sara  Wyse-Wenger 

Tenors 

Michael  Conran 
Terry  Cook 
William  Cotten 
Courtney  Furno 
Adam  Ian  Ganz 
Alexander  Henderson 
Richard  Hoffses 
John  W  Hugo 
Robert  Ingari 
Fusao  Kajima 
Young  Suck  Kim 
Kyung  Lee 
Adrian  D.  Luces 
E.  Sherwin  Mackintosh 
Walter  McKibben 
Andreas  Oswald 
Andre  L.  Proctor 
Alejandro  Pulido 
Wendell  Scott  Purrington 
James  Sweet 
Robert  N.  Towne 
Richard  Vallone 
Anthony  B.  Vinson 

Basses 

Frank  Albinder 
Jesus  Manuel  Berard 
Lawrence  Chvany 
Richard  W  Clemmitt 
Jose  Coronado 
Chad  Crumm 


Mark  F.  Dwyer 
Campbell  Ellsworth 
Charles  Gamble 
Pedro  Guevara 
Mark  Haberman 
Alan  Jordan 
David  Klopp 
Robert  Maher 
Wayne  Maugans 
William  Nourse 
Brian  Ocock 
Andrey  Papkov 
Sebastian  Salvo 
Scott  Street 
Paul  Tegels 
J.  Christopher  Triplett 
Ray  Wilson 
William  Wright 
Nicolas  Villamizar 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Corporate  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  C.  Mercer 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

William  F.  Craig 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

James  D.  Wells 

Gillette  Company 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Corporate  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &.  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ P.R. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
*BankAmerica  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 
*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Luke  S.  Hayden 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P.  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
*Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 
Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 


Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  a  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  System,  Inc. 

Jay  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
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*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Compan) 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
*Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

George  Meltzer 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

Michael  C.  Hewitt 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &.  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 


*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Michael  H.  Dingman 
*Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Bennett 
*WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 


Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
*Berkshire  Eagle 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T.  Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'ArbelofT 

Shoes 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

David  W.  Bernstein 
*Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
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*Spencer  Companies,  Inc.                                                       *Eastern  Gas  8k  Fuel  Associates 

C.  Charles  Marran                                                                  William  J.  Pruyn 

*Stride  Rite  Corporation                                                         *New  England  Tel.  8k  Tel.  Company 

1 

1 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt                                                                       William  C.  Mercer 

j 

Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston 

1 

Annual  Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31, 1982. 

Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

i 
! 

Boston  Annual  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 

1 

j 

Estate  of  Louise  M.  Abell                                                     Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Miss  Barbara  Adams                                                              Mrs.  Eleanore  E  Bloedel 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams                                                          Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

i 
I 

Mrs.  Weston  W  Adams                                                         Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

1 

Mr.  John  I.  Ahem                                                                Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami                                                     Miss  Juliet  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden                                                 Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen                                                             Mrs.  Judith  S.  Brown 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy                                                              Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Mr.  Frederic  Amory                                                               Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Amory                                                Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson                                           Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Ms.  Madeleine  M.  Anderson                                                Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell                                      Mrs.  Elizabeth  P  Card 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.                                             Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Casty 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer                                                                   Mr.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer                                                    Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Donald  P  Babson                                                          Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Paul  T  Babson                                                              Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey                                                Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Steven  Baker                                                        Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Mrs.  Norman  V  Ballou                                                        Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger                                                          Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  Sabine  Baring-Gould                                                     Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr.                                                  Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr.                                                           Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr.                                           Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry                                                   Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Mr.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton                                                         Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal                                                     Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell                                                  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 
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Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cort 

Daniel  &  Ruth  Coven 

Mrs.  William  C.  Cox 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney 

Ms.  Jackie  Dacosta 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Holbrook  R.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Dr.  &l  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Delson 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  J.  Dienes 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  Douglass  Drane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  V  Ellis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely 

Mr.  Lyle  Engel 

Ms.  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mr.  William  D.  English 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Mr.  Dean  W  Freed 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Gale 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T  Gargas 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  W  F.  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  John  R.  Guy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Carl  W  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mrs.  N.  P  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  W  Harrison 

Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Priscilla  E.  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Mr.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Jeffries 

Mrs.  Philippa  R.  Jeffries 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Mr.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Keller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mrs.  Gordon  E  Kingsley 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  W  Kistner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  E  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  LeClaire 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Sr. 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Liller 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Lombardi 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 


Mrs.  Leroy  W.  Macomber 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Marum 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Gay  Noe  McLendon 

Mr.  John  W  McNear 

Ms.  Sylvia  F.  Meadows 

Ms.  Marjorie  Mess 

Mrs.  Houghton  P  Metcalf 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Mr.  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Major  Nalle 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Ms.  Sylvia  Neumann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Davies  Paine 

Mrs.  Elise  M.  Palmer 

Gloria  A.  Palmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Loomis  Patrick 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  Joseph  P  Pellegrino 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mrs.  Roger  Preston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  Rodbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  Jack  Romann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rosencranz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Russell 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Alexander  Schocken 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Dr.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morten 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  P  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Seitz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Selke 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

David  Ogden  Ludlow  Sharratt 

Mrs.  Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Girard  Spencer 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  Jason  Starr 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mr.  Julius  Steiner 

Ms.  Barbara  F.  Stern 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P  Stokes,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Dewey  Stone 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Stone 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thomdike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  John  T  Tucker 

Mrs.  Naomi  Cocke  Turner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson  III 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  O.  Welch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding- White 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Howard  Wineberg 

The  Cornelius  A.  Wood  8k  Muriel  P  Wood  Charity  Fund 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mr.  Norbert  A.  Bogdan 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Dr.  Edwin  D.  Campbell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Timothy  W  Childs 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Clark 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Crane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Alice  M.  Curelop 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Delong 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Hans  H.  Estin 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Evans 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Flood 

Elaine  Foster 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Fromm 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Grinnell 

Mr.  Herbert  N.  Grolnick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Handelman 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Henry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 


Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jack  K.  Holmes 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram 

Dr.  Peter  F.  Jeffries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederich  Kneisel 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Komfeld 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

V  Adm.  8k  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Michaelsen 

Miss  Mary  Mooney 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  T  Mountz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Mrs.  Helen  W  Parsons 

Pastene  Wine  and  Food 

Mrs.  C.  Campbell  Patterson 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W  Elliott  Pratt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Quinn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  F.  Rich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Carlyn  Ring 
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Samuel  Rosen  Family 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Herbert  Sullivan 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mrs.  John  H.  VanVleck 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Ms.  Heather  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mrs.  James  Abegglen 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Allen 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  Hugh  Amory 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

John  &  Dorothea  Arnold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  C.  Ayer 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Dudley  W  R.  Bahlman 

Bruce  &  Mary  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Bartlett 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barbara  S.  Bedford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 

Drs.  Doris  8k  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Kenneth  W  Bergen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  Harold  B.  Bernstein 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 

Mrs.  Gerald  W  Bradley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W  Donald  Campbell 

James  8k  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Carye 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Caulfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Joan  8k  Hugh  Chapin 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederic  Cameron  Church 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Clampitt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Clifton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Coit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W  Colburn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Loring  W  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W  Conant 

Mrs.  Parker  Converse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Julie  8k  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 
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Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

Mr.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Braude  Edinburg 

Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Exeter 

Mrs.  M.  Elliot  Fay 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  H.  Fernald,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

William  &  Virginia  Ganick 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Paul  &  Jean  Gerry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hollis  T.  Gleason 

Mr.  Charles  Goldberg 

Mr.  Alex  J.  Good 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mrs.  Paul  K.  Guillow 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  Jose  C.  Harris 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Robt.  G.  Henderson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Graves  Hewitt 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mark  Hopkins 

Harold  Horvitz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  O.  Ives 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jack 


Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  John  Jao 

Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Jeffries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Karelsen,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  Edward  W  Keane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  T.  Kieffer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Donald  E.  Kissel  &  Liisa  Niemi-Kissel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Warren  Kohn 

Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  George  C  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robinson  Leech,  Sr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Mark  8k  Mary  Lunsford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Manners 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

Mrs.  Ross  A.  McFarland 

Mr.  Thomas  McGraw 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Merenda 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

George  8k  Marion  Milton 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Lovett  Morse 

Mr.  Michael  Motta  and  Erica  Gottlieb 

Miss  Anna  H.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mrs.  William  T.  Newbold 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Newell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  J.  O'Connor 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Page,  Jr. 

Ms.  Judith  Painter 

Mr.  Roberts.  Parsons 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Forbes  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Person 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Preyer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  L.  Quint 

John  J.  Rallis 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Read 

Adam  Redjinski  8k  Michael  F.  Holland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Reusch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mrs.  Philip  Rittenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Ruth  8k  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Ms.  Leila  Sears 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Fredda  S.  Sexton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Simmons 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Smart 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Alan  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Andrew  Snider 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Captain  Roy  M.  Springer,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret) 

David  8k  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Russell  Stevenson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Steward,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  Greely  Summers 

Mr.  Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Mrs.  George  H.  Timmins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Bernice  8k  Paul  Travers 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Ms.  Sallie  Von  Henneberg 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P  Weitzel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  W  Wells,  Jr. 

Ms.  Nicholette  Wernick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  Herbert  W  Widmann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mr.  Harry  W  Zichterman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100— $249) 


Miss  Dorothy  Abel 

Marjorie  Abel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 


Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  Bernard  Aidinoff 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Peter  8k  Margaret  Albrecht 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  W  Aldrich 
Rosamond  Warren  Allen 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 
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Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Rae  Anderson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Margaret  F.  Arnold 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Arnow 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin 

Ms.  Ruth  S.  Atkinson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Attaya 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Austin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P  Axten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Badger 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Ms.  Bevery  Baker 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Shirley  Anna  Baker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Talbot  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevork  8k  Mary  Balekdjian 

Dr.  David  L.  Balkwill 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Banash 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  A  Clifford  Barger 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Barnes 

The  Rev.  G.  Stewart  Barns 

Dale  Barraclough 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Parke  Barron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Mr.  Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Baum 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Ms.  Alice  C.  Beatty 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 


Dr.  James  T  Becker  and  Mary- Amanda  Dew 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Miss  Marguerite  M.  Belliveau 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  L.  Bennett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  and  George  Nichols 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 

Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Estelle  Berman 

Mr.  Morton  Berman 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Y  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Binney,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bishop 

Pauline  K.  Bittinger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 

Finlan  Blake 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Zenas  Block 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Lewis  Bloom 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Ernestine  H.  Bolduc 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.L.  Bolton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  I.  Macallister  Booth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Boyd 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Boyer 

Robert  8k  Joan  Brack 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Miss  Esther  Bradish 

Mr.  Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Bray  ton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 
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Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Bride 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mr.  J.  Ralph  Brimmer 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Brooks 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  Broudy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Brown  II 

Ms.  Virginia  Brown 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Maxine  B.  Buckman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Burling 

William  A.  Burns,  Jr. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Burr 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  E.  Butman 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Byrnes 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.L.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Cahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  Campbell 

Ms.  Sybil  A.  Campbell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Carleton  C.  Cappuccino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Caredis 

Joseph  P  Carey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mrs.  T.A.  Carlson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  L.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 

Mrs.  Ann  Mclntyre  Carragan 

Mr.  John  F.  Carter 

Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 

Dr.  Aldo  R.  Castaneda 

Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Robert  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.J.  Charles,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Chatfield 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  V  Cheren 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Murray  Chernicoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 

A.A.  Cheverie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Van  Dyck  Clark 

Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Clarkson 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Reginald  T.  Clough 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Miss  Patricia  S.  Cogswell 

Claire  &  Bernard  C.  Cohen 

Prof.  Morris  Cohen 

Paul  &.  Leona  Cohen  &  Family 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Cohn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Mrs.  Walker  B.  Comegys,  Jr. 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Mrs.  Loring  Conant,  Sr. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Conaway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Bill  8k  Nancy  Cook 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Ms.  Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C  Coolidge 

Mr.  William  A.  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 
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Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Cooper 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Andrew  F.  Corry 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Clare  M.  Cotton 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Jesse  X.  Cousins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Crandall 

William  8k  Carol  O.  Crawford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Crocker 

Mrs.  Frank  W  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Cross 

Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Crounse 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Crowther 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 

Mr.  David  W  Currier 

Ms.  Hope  A.  Curtis 

Mr.  Louis  Curtis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Cushing,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  B.  Cushman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 

Mrs.  Louisa  R.  Cutler 

Ms.  Fay  Dabney 

John  M.  Dacey 

Mrs.  John  C.  Daly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Huntington  Damon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W  Dana 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  T.  Dana 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dane 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dantowitz 

Mrs.  Russell  W  Davenport 

Mr.  William  L.  Davenport 

Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Davis 

Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 

Mrs.  George  Davol 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Dawson 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Ms.  Myrtle  E.  Day 

Dr.  Lucy  Irene  Dechene 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Luster  T.  Delany 

Mrs.  William  T.  Demmler 


Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

The  Dennis  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  DePasquale 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W  Desanctis 

Evelyn  J.  Desmarais 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talbot  Dewey 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Dickersin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  T  Dieckmann 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Dimeo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Dimond 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  W  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Donald  P  Donaldson 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Mr.  Philip  Donham 

Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Doyle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Dreyer 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll 

Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Bruce  Duncan 

Marjorie  Dunham 

Mrs.  Martha  Dunn 

Mr.  Warren  W  Dunn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Durand 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Charles  East 

Mrs.  Charles  Eaton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T  Edsall 

R.H.  Egdahl&C.H.  Taft 

Hon.  Warren  W  Eginton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Phillip  Eiseman 

Leon  8k  Carola  Eisenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.S.  Eliachar 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Miss  Martha  Elliot 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ashton  Emerson 

Mr.  C.L.  Emerson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.S.  Emery 
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Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Mrs.  Gardner  G.  Emmons 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Epstein 

Rubin  8k  Ethel  Epstein 

Mrs.  John  W  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth  Erickson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mr.  David  H.  Ethridge 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  Douglas  N.  Everett 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  Edward  Fallon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Farnum 

G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Farrington 

Mr.  Paul  Farris 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mark  Feeney 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Feingold 

Mrs.  James  P  Fenn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fenn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Saul  Fine 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 

Dr.  Harvey  V  Fineberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Fink 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Finnerty 

Kenneth  8k  Imogene  Fish 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  G.  Peter  Fleck 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W  Fletcher 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ruben  H.  Fogel 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  Irving  Forbes 

Elliot  Forbes 

Donald  &  Marjorie  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  Orville  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Carol  E.  Fountain 

Alvan  &  Lois  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  L.  Fraiman 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Dr.  Robert  &  Mrs.  Grace  Franklin 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Jacqueline  Kahane  Freedman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  WR.  Freeman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Marian  R.  Frick 

Mr.  Barry  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Laurel  E.  Friedman 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Gabler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Gal 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gale 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  Werner  Gamby 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Gang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ganson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Gardner 

Mr.  William  E.  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Gaut 

Rabbi  Everett  Gendler 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  B.  Gero 

Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Stephen  M.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gill 

Mrs.  Howad  F.  Gillette 

Ms.  Kathryn  S.  Gillies 

Rab.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Dr.  Janet  Gissen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goddman 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Miss  Susan  Godoy 

George  W  Gold 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Irene  &  Charles  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Mr.  Frederick  Goldstein 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Goldstein 
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Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Goodale 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Goode 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Isadore  Goodman 

Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Goodman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  W  Goodrich 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Gordy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roland  Goupil 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Gordon  Granger 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Grant 

Priscilla  H  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs.  Horace  B.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Ryna  Greenbaum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Sylvia  8k  Mort  Grossman 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Grumbacher 

Joyce  &  Jon  Gudeman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Guilbault 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Mrs.  Edward  Guzovsky 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Haddock 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Theodore  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  Pennington  Haile 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  Haimes 

Dr.  Barbara  Hajjar 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  Halfyard 


Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Hall 

Dr.  Jerome  S.  Haller 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Harlan  Hamilton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Mrs.  Homer  Harman 

Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Ms.  Irene  R.  Harrison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Marilyn  Haskell 

Mrs.  William  C.  Haskins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Haug 

Harry  R.  8k  Deborah  Hauser 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mr.  Walter  Hay  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey  Jr. 

Dorothy  A.  Hebden 

Mr.  &  Mrs;  Robert  P.  Heffeman 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Mary  Moon  Hemingway 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Hepburn,  Sr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  T.  P.  Heuchling 

Mrs.  Milton  P  Higgins 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hillstrom 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Hilzenrath 

Mrs.  C.A.  Hinkle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Eliot  8k  Helen  Hirshberg 

Mrs.  Mahlon  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Hobbs 

Mr.  Robert  Hobbs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hogan 

Mrs.  Lowell  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Miss  Marjorie  B.  Holman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  Holscher 

Ms.  Abigail  Homans 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mr.  Stanwood  C  Hooper 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  W  Hopkins 
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Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mrs.  Eugene  P  Horst 

Mr.  Jerry  R.  Horton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  R.  L.  Horwitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V  Hovey 

Mrs.  John  H.  Howard 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard 

Mrs.  A.  Morris  Hughes 

Keith  L.  &  Catherine  B.  Hughes 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Humphrey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  Humphries 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hutchinson 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hynes 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Ingalls 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  S.  Isenberg 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Jack 

Mr.  Gregory  N.  Jackson 

John  P.  8k  W.  Anne  Jackson 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jacobson 

Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  Robert  Jaffin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mrs.  Arnold  D.  Jenkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Jenny  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen 

Rev.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  John  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Stuart  W  Johnson 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  William  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  Thomas  O.  Jones 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Jordan 

Mrs.  Marguerite  M.  Jost 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Toufic  E.  Kadri 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Kamborian 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Kane 


Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 

Richard  8k  Karla  Karash 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Kassler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Milton  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Keene 

Mrs.  E.  Bradford  Keith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Keith 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kelly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Kenerson 

Mrs.  F.  Brittain  Kennedy 

Mrs.  Richard  Kent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  Leonard  Kent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Miss  Rebecca  Kiernan 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  King 

Thomas  E.  8k  Carolyn  E.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kingsbury 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley  Jr. 

Deborah  B.  Kinsella 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Anita  Ruthling  Klaussen 

Valeria  A.  Knapp 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Dr.  William  A.  Koelsch 

Mr.  Ed  Koenig 

Frank  &  Ruth  Kopelman 

Edward  M.  Koplow 

Mrs.  William  S.  Koster 

Mr.  Vance  R.  Koven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Leo  P  Krall 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Lillian  B.  Kruger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Krukonis 

Leonard  8k  Helen  Krulewich 

Mr.  W  N.  Kruse 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Kugel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Kunian 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kurtzberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 
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Mr.  Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Landau 

Norman  &.  Elsie  Landstrom 

Mark  L.  Land,  D.D.S. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Mrs.  John  W.  Lasell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Richard  8k  Irene  Laursen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  P.  Lawrence 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  E.  Laynor 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  LeBaron 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Nancy  8k  Michael  Leavitt 

Ms.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Dr.  Brian  W.  A.  Leeming 

Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Leibovici 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Sarah  Ann  Leinbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Leland 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  George  C.  Leslie 

Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Dr.  Harry  Levinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Lewis 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Lipke 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Lipman 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mrs.  Leon  M.  Little 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  V  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Janet  Lombard 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mary  A.  Long 

Mrs.  Philip  H.  Lord 

Mrs.  Atherton  Loring 

George  G.  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Susan  M.  Love,  M.D. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Monique  8k  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Mrs.  Joseph  W  Lund 

Ms.  Ruth  L.  Lund 

Mrs.  Moses  H.  Lurie 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 

Mr.  Christopher  Lydon 

Ernest  8k  Carla  Lynton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Lyons 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Lyons 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  Constance  Macleod 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Mrs.  John  MacDuffie  II 

Colin  8k  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mrs.  Neil  S.  MacKenna 

Mr.  Lauchlin  J.  MacKenzie 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  Madsen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Magill,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Magnuson 

Mrs.  Francis  P  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  Franklin  Maisano 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Maloney 

Mr.  Joseph  Peter  Maloy 

Mr.  P.  Malozemoff 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mr.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Marcus 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  John  Oliver  Marley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  G.  Marple 

Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Maulsby 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Mrs.  Edwin  P  Maynard,  III 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Miss  Margaret  Y  McCaffrey 

Ms.  Shirley  M.  McCall 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  John  McCloughan,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Angela  C.  McDermott 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnemey 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  John  B.  McGowan 

Miss  Ada  V  Mcintosh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W  McKittrick,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Wallace  McMeel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  Sterling  McMillan 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Means 

Cardinal  Humberto  Medeiros 

Mrs.  Joe  Vincent  Meigs 

Mr.  Neal  Ellsworth  Melanson 

Arthur  8k  Priscilla  Menard 

Mr.  Leo  F.  Menz 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Merritt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  Meyer 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Sumner  &  Edith  Milender 

Dr.  Mary  Emily  Miller 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Mr.  Philip  MacDonald  Miner 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Mittendorf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Mix 

Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Annette  A.  Moore 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Moore 

Charles  &  Joanne  Morgan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Lucia  B.  Morrill 

Jeffrey  S.  Morris 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Morten  &  Glenn  O.  Gustavson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Perry  W  Morton 

Mrs.  Hardwick  Moseley 

Mrs.  Edward  Motley 

Miss  Lucetta  Mowry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugo  Mueller 


Judith  Palmer  Muggia 

Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  Murphy 

Lt.  John  J.  Murphy 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Dr.  Tito  Musacchio 

Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nannis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Narins 

Mr.  Harold  Natt 

Mrs.  Kirke  A.  Neal 

Nancy  Ann  Nearen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Neiman 

Richard  8k  Ann  Nemrow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 

Heinz  G.  Neumann 

Cynthia  Bingaman  Newbold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

George  Nichols,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  G.  Nichols,  III 

Dr.  Anthony  Nigro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Reynold  B.  Nippe,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Nixon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Noble 

Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 

Lillian  C.  Norton 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Norton 

Joseph  8k  Neolly  Nye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  O'Donnell 

Reverend  Joseph  J.  O'Hare,  III 

Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 

Ms.  Miriam  Ober 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Oedel 

Mrs.  John  D.  Ogilby 

Ms.  Verna  Ross  Orndorff 

Mr.  R.  Clifford  Orr 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Ostrander 

Grace  M.  Otis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Owen 

Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 

Mrs.  Edward  Page 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  Alan  Page 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 

Mr.  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Donald  G.  Paige 

Mrs.  Frank  C  Paine 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bertram  Paley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Paley 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Palm 
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Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Pappas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 

Mrs.  Esther  Grew  Parker 

Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker,  III 

Miss  Frances  R.  Parker 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  W  Parker 

Richard  J.  &  Stephanie  A.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  James  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Parkhurst 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Pascucci 

Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

G.  Richard  Paul,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Paul,  Jr. 

The  Paulson  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

George  W  Pearce 

Ms.  Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Steven  Pearlstein 

Norman  A.  Pearson 

Mr.  Kenneth  Peck 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Pekrul 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Pelletier 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Pemberton 

Sylvia  Perkins 

John  A.  Perry 

Polly  Perry 

Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  T  Phillips 

Ruth  Crossett  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Gregor  Piatigorsky 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Dorothy  Pierce 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Elisha  G.  Pierce,  III 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  &  M.  B.  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Piteoff 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Dr.  Edward  Platner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  C  Merton  Plimpton 

Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 

Sandy  8k  Herbert  Pollack 

Dr.  Eugene  M.  Pollard 

Mrs.  Vivian  T  Pomeroy 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Pope 

Janet  Pope 


Ms.  Lois  P  Poster 

Mrs.  Cary  Potter 

Dr.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Mr.  James  Powers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Priscilla  of  Boston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 

Mr.  Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 

Ms.  Frances  S.  Quimby 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Margaret  S.  Radebaugh 

Dave  Raf  kin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Morris  Raker 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Talbot  Rantoul 

Miss  Eleanor  Raymond 

John  &  Lorraine  Re 

Miss  Helen  Rea 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Reder 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mrs.  George  S.  Reichenbach 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly  Jr. 

Eve  &  Arthur  Reinherz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerald  L.  Reisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eliot  W  Remick 

Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Remick 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie 

John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mary  E.  Reynolds 

Emery  Rice 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Mrs.  Albert  I.  Ris 

Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Robbins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 
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Dr.  8k  Mrs.  P.  G.  Robbins 

Mrs.  George  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W  Scudder 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Oscar  Seager 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Seamans 

Ms.  Barbara  Rockefeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Seccomb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Ms.  Deborah  Webber  Segal 

Ms.  Judith  Ross 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Michael  &  Karen  Rotenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Rothenberg 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S.  Payson  Rowe 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Sellon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  B.  Allan  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Mr.  William  C.  Sexton 

Charlotte  8k  David  L.  Rubin 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Ms.  Sara  L.  Rubin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheeny  AIA 

Mr.  N.  Arthur  Rudin 

Mr.  Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Rudolph 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mr.  William  Russell 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Russian 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Shindler 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Ms.  Dorothy  Z.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Shreve 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sacks 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ephraim  E.  Shulman 

Susan  &  Stephen  Sagar 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Calvin  Siegal 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mrs.  Bertram  H.  Siegeltuch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Salter 

Miss  Miriam  Silcox 

Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Caroll  M.  Silver 

Mr.  William  G.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

General  Melvin  Simonds 

Esther  Engel  Salzman 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Idah  L.  Salzman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Eli  Samuels 

A.  Homer  Skinner 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  R.  Sandberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  Homer  Skinner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sanders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  D.  Slater 

Mrs.  Adele  W  Sanger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  Slavin 

Mr.  William  C.  Sano 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  Sleeper 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winthrop  T  Sargeant 

Mr.  James  R.  Sloane 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Daniel  Smith 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  R.  C.  Smith 

Moselio  8k  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mr.  Forrester  C.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Scheu,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mr.  William  R.  Schillhammer  III 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Ludwig  8k  Anny  Schlessinger 

Diane  8k  Peter  Smith 

Ms.  Genevieve  Schmidt 

Ann  J.  8k  Philip  J.  Smith 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 

Mr.  W  Prescott  Smith 

Dr.  Celia  L.  Schulhoff 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Milford  D.  Schulz 

Mr.  Richard  Snow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Snyder 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mrs.  Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Juanita  Will  Soghikian 
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Miss  Bonnie  T.  Solomon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mrs.  Rae  Solowey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Soltz 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 

Mr.  Pao  Chen  &  Mrs.  Irene  Soong 

Mrs.  Augustus  W  Soule,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Sparks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mr.  Richard  P  Spiro 

Joseph  &  Paula  Spound 

J.  Hume  Sprague 

Mr.  James  R.  Squire 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Stahl 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Stambaugh,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Stang 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Mr.  Allan  Stein  and  Karen  Rattazzi 

Jeanne  Ster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  John  E.  Stevens 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  Robert  W  Stewart 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Stockwell 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  R.  Stratoti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Ms.  Betty  Strong 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Stuart,  Jr. 

Mr.  W  James  Stuber 

Mrs.  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 

Drs.  Harriet  D.  8k  Allan  B.  Sutfin 

Edward  L.  Swainson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Marshall  W  S.  Swan 

Arthur  8k  Martha  Swanson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  K.  W  Switzer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Mr.  Ganson  P  Taggart 

Miss  Louise  Talma 

Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  S.  Tappan 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Merton  Tarlow 
Mrs.  Cleonice  F.  Tawse 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Taylor 
Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 
Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 
Dr.  Cornelius  Thibeault 
Mrs.  W  P.  Thielens 
Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 
Mr.  Carroll  T  Thomas,  Jr. 
Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 
Arthur  8k  Virginia  Thompson 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Thompson 
Ms.  Grace  Thompson 
Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Thomsen 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Thornton 
Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 
Dr.  W.  William  Tornow 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Townsend 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Tragakis 
Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Edward  Troncoso,  MD 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Tufts 
Mrs.  Christopher  Tunnard 
Mrs.  Howard  M.  Turner 
Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 
Mr.  R.  Brough  Turner 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Tyler  II 
Ms.  Larkin  D.  Upson 
Hugo  8k  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 
Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Q  Valerio 
Dr.  Suzanne  T  Van  Amerongen 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 
Mr.  Peter  W  Van  Etten 
Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Van  Sickler 
Anthony  Peter  Varney 
Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 
Mrs.  Yolanda  M.  Vaughan 
Maureen  M.  Vaughn 
Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 
Mr.  Normand  P.  Viens 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 

Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Mr.  John  A.  Volpe 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allan  Voulgaris 

Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Wadsworth 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Ms.  Lydia  L.  Walker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Waller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Denis  Walsh 

Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Washburn 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  John  B.  Watt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.  C.  Watts 

Peter  &  Lois  Way 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Terry  P.  Weaver 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Gordon  8k  Kathy  Weil 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Charles  Weingarten 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Ms.  Eileen  M.  Weller 

Miss  Harriet  V  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Weyl 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Wharton 

Mrs.  David  P  Wheatland 

Eunice  Wheeler 


Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Whitaker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Carter  White,  Jr. 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mr.  E.  J.  White,  Jr. 

Dr.  a  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  John  W  White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Christiana  B.  Whiteside 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  S.  Whiteside 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mrs.  Frank  Wigglesworth 

Mr.  Richmond  G.  Wight 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  P  Wilkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Willard 

Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  Alexander  W  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Angus  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mrs.  Farwell  Winston 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mrs.  Frederick  R.  H.  Witherby 

Mrs.  Robert  Withington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harvey  Wood 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Robert  E.  8k  Sally  B.  Wyner 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 
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Mrs.  Andrew  E  Young 
Mr.  David  W  Young 
Sibylla  Orth  Young 
Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 


Norma  &.  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Thelma  Zelen 

Dr.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals 
listed  below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1981-1982 
fiscal  year. 


Elizabeth  Adelsberger 

Hannah  G.  Ayer 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

Edith  Breed 

Mrs. ).  F.  F.  Brewster 

Judge  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Richard  Brown 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver 

Carolyn  L.  Cox 

William  Dennis 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 

Vincent  L.  Foxworthy 

Fernand  Gillet 

Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mrs.  Anatole  A.  Haemmerle 

Beverly  S.  Hazel 

Bernard  Hirsch 

Blanche  Hoffman 

Harry  Huberman 

Richard  Lowell 

Daniel  Jacobson 

Robert  M.  P.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Phillips  Ketchum 

Dr.  W  Eugene  Knox 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Mrs.  Alfred  Krips 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Dr.  Moses  H.  Lurie 


Anna  C.  MacDonald 
Delia  Hart  Macomber 
Mrs.  Ernest  Margenau 
Mrs.  Philip  Mather 
Pierre  Mayer 
Mrs.  Charles  Morris 
Alan  R.  Morse 
Mrs.  George  Nichols 
John  Guy  Palmer 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Martha  Perry 
Arden  Tapley  Ramrath 
Mrs.  Paul  Rizzotto 
Henry  Rotenberg 
Motley  Sawyer 
Maria  A.  Schmid 
Asher  Shuffer 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Marcia  Smiley 
Jeanne  &  Leonard  Tarlin 
Elizabeth  Walter 
Sylvia  H.  Weiss 
Mrs.  John  M.  Wells 
Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
John  Willister 
Mr.  Challis  Wilson 
Roger  Wolcott 
Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Yellin 
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Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1982.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  Cahners 
Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane 
Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 
Fellowships 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 
Memorial  Fellowship 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  perma- 
nently endowed  with  a  gift  of 
$35,000.) 


Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin 
Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Fellowships 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris 
Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  E 
Nickerson  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 
Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis 
Fellowships 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 
Fellowships 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  established 
with  a  minimum  annual  gift 
of  $1,750.) 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  Berkshire 
Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 
.  Fellowship 

Irene  and  David  Bernstein 
Fellowship 

Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Richard  Burgin  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim 
Fellowship 

Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 

Judy  and  Stewart  Colton 
Fellowship 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Joyce  and  Fred  Crane,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Robert  Edwards  Fellowship 

Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon 
Fellowship 
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William  and  Mary  Greve 
Foundation  Fellowships 

Ann  Robinson  Harter  Fellowship 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones 
Fellowship 

Kandell  Fellowship 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 
Fellowship 

John  Kern  Memorial  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

William  Kroll  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  La  van 
Fellowship 

Saran  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian 
Norton  Fellowship 

Lipsky  Fellowship 

John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 

Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 
Fellowship 

Orleton  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship, 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  G.  Barry 


Kenneth  L.  Philips  Fellowship 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Jane  and  William  Ryan 
Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider 
Fellowship 

Martha  and  William  Selke 
Fellowship 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 

Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr 
Fellowship 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone 
Fellowship 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler 
Fellowship 

Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 

WCRB/Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Fellowship 

Windsor  Fellowship 

Wulsin  Fellowships 


Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be 
established  with  a  minimum 
annual  gift  of  $1,000.) 


Adams  Super  Markets 
Corporation  Fellowship 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

ASCAP/Rudolf  Nissim 
Fellowship 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Fellowship 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson 
Fellowship 

Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin 
Fellowship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy 
Fellowship 

Mary  and  Harry  W  Harrison,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Israel  and  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 

Julius  Kass  Fellowship 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Fellowship 


Milos  and  Maria  Krofta 
Fellowship 

Raymond  Lee  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Bruno  Maderna  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 
Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell 
Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William 
Sondericker  Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon 
Fellowship 

Spencer  Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc., 
Fellowships 
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Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

Margaret  Grant  Memorial  Prize 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Memorial  Prize 

Koussevitzky  Tanglewood 
Composition  Prize 

Sam  Levinson  Prize 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Prize 

Harold  Ralyea  Prize 

Warren  Sears/Bess  Richards 
Memorial  Prize 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Other  Noteworthy  Gifts 

A  Master  Teacher  Fund  to 
endow  the  position  of  Head  of 
Keyboard  Activities  has  been 
established  by  Marilyn 
Brachman  Hoffman. 


T. 


hree  and  one-half  years  ago, 
a  restaurant  quietly  opened  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  to  serve 
a  discerning  clientele  the  finest 
French  nouvelle  cuisine.  That  res- 
taurant is  Panache. 

Since  then,  Panache  has  gar- 
nered a  reputation  of  excellence 
which  very,  very  few  restaurants 
can  boast.  And  Panache  has  re- 
ceived accolades  from  culinary 
critics  who  are  not  merely  re- 
spected, but  honored. 

If  you  desire  nothing  less  than 
exceptional  dining,  come  to 
Panache.  For  lunch.  For  dinner. 
And  taste  the  flavor  of  an  impec- 
cable reputation. 


lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 

dinner:  Tues.-Sat.  &10 

reservations:  492-9500 

798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 
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Coining  Concerts  . . . 


Tuesday,  19  October— 8-945 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Beethoven  Overture  to  Fidelio 

Schoenberg  Five  Pieces  for 

Orchestra 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 


Thursday  21  October— 8-10 

Thursday  '10' series 
Friday  22  October— 2-4 
Saturday  23  October— 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Balassa  Calls  and  Cries 

(world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 

centennial) 
Chopin  Piano  Concerto  No. 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 
Nielsen  Symphony  No.  2, 

The  Four 
Temperaments 


Wednesday  27  October  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  28  October— 8-945 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday  29  October— 2-345 
Saturday  30  October— 8-945 
Tuesday  2  November— 8-945 

Tuesday  'C  series 
ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 
Walton  Cello  Concerto 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM 
Strauss  An  Alpine  Symphony 
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NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


feL 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  Cast/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


it 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-ON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
lopens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
■cert  that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
I  for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begum,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 

:o  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert, 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 

eductible  contribution. 

USH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
ush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WMEH-FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM 
(Presque  Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening 
broadcasts  are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB- 
FM  (Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM 
(Norwich  89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
are  not  heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and 
you  would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


All  our  services  are  free 
— no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
21 00-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway.  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street.  Lakin  Square 
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fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of 

pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like 

father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 

good  things  in  life  stay  that  way 

^Dewar's, 

White  Label® 


never  vanes. 


The  Dewar  Highlander 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  9  October  at  6 
Tuesday  12  October  at  6 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  violin 
LILA  BROWN,  viola 
ROBERT  RIPLEY,  cello 
GRETCHEN  CROMWELL,  piano 
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SEIJI  OZAWA 

Mussc  Director     ti 


HAYDN 


Trio  in  F-sharp  minor  for  piano, 
violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV-.26 

Allegro 

Adagio  cantabile 
Tempo  di  Minuetto 

Ms.  CROMWELL,  Mrs.  CHURCHILL,  and  Mr.  RIPLEY 


BEETHOVEN 


Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  Opus  3 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante 

MenuettO:  Allegretto 

Adagio 

MenuettO:  Moderate 

Finale:  Allegro 

Mrs.  CHURCHILL,  Ms.  BROWN,  and  Mr.  RIPLEY 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  II 


Joseph  Haydn 

Trio  in  F-sharp  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV -26 


There  is  something  special  about  the  key  of  F-sharp  minor  in  the  Classical  period.  It 
appears  rarely,  but  when  it  does,  the  results  always  seem  to  be  unusually  expressive.  The 
key  is  so  rare,  in  fact,  that  one  scholar  who  has  compiled  a  catalogue  of  eighteenth- 
century  symphonies,  arranged  by  key  and  by  composer,  has  found  only  a  single  example 
of  a  symphony  in  F-sharp  minor  out  of  a  total  repertory  of  well  over  10,000  works!  Not 
surprisingly,  the  single  example  is  by  Haydn— his  well-known  Farewell  Symphony. 
Haydn  had  written  other  works  in  this  key  as  well— one  of  the  quartets  of  the  Opus  50 
set,  for  example— and  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  is  a 
particularly  ravishing  example  of  F-sharp  minor.  But  even  when  the  rarely-used  key  leads 
us  to  expect  the  unusual,  there  is  little  to  prepare  the  listener  for  the  power  of  Haydn's 
F-sharp  minor  trio,  which  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  calls  "arguably  Haydn's  greatest  tragic 
work  in  the  instrumental  oeuvre  of  the  second  London  period." 

By  1795  Haydn  was  a  mature  sixty-three  years  old,  traveled,  experienced  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  a  far  cry  from  the  impetuous  young  man  who  had  composed  the  Farewell 
Symphony  and  some  of  its  counterparts  in  the  1770s.  The  nervous  energy  of  those  works 
has  turned  into  a  profoundly  expressive  style  penetrating  far  deeper.  And  Robbins 
Landon,  though  properly  wary  of  biographical  interpretations  of  music,  notes  that  Haydn 
was  on  the  verge  of  leaving  England  and  the  dedicatee  of  this  set  of  trios,  Rebecca 
Schroeter,  a  gracious  and  charming  widow  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  and  whom 
he  would  have  married  at  once  if  there  had  been  any  way  for  a  proper  Catholic  to  be 
extricated  from  an  unhappy  marriage  in  Vienna.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  think  of  this  music 
as  other  than  Haydn's  touching  and  sad  farewell,  altogether  more  moving  than  the  witty 
and  clever  farewell  of  the  earlier  symphony. 

The  first  movement  is  very  serious,  with  extended  passages  in  various  minor  keys  and 
the  main  themes  presented  softly,  yet  punctuated  with  offbeat" sforzandi.  The  second 
movement  is  nothing  other  than  the  slow  movement  of  Symphony  No.  102;  it  seems 
that  the  symphony  came  first,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  slow  movement  was  a  favorite  of 
Rebecca  Schroeter's  and  that  Haydn  chose  to  adapt  it  here  (changing  the  key  from  F  to 
F-sharp  major)  especially  for  her.  The  finale  is,  surprisingly,  a  Tempo  di  Minuetto,  but  it 
is  no  simple  dance  movement,  but  rather  symphonic  in  scope  and  filled  with  an  intense 
melancholy. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  3 


Beethoven  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  stringed  instruments  (as  a  teenager  he  made  his 
living  playing  viola  in  the  opera  orchestra  of  his  native  Bonn),  but  his  real  instrument 
was  the  piano,  and  his  earliest  large-scale  works,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  were  a  piano  quartet 
and  a  concerto.  Later  on,  his  first  published  compositions  to  be  graced  with  an  opus 
number  were  a  set  of  piano  trios,  which  highlighted  the  keyboard,  while  his  second 
publication  was  a  set  of  piano  sonatas.  By  the  time  he  produced  these  works,  he  was 
living  in  Vienna,  where  Haydn  was  the  great  figure  (and,  for  a  short  time,  Beethoven's 
teacher);  but  Beethoven  seems  to  have  avoided  direct  comparison  with  Haydn  for  a  time. 
He  did  not  compose  either  a  symphony  or  a  string  quartet— the  two  forms  in  which 
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Haydn  was  notably  preeminent— until  after  he  had  made  his  mark  in  other  ways.  And 
the  string  quartet,  in  particular,  he  approached  by  way  of  the  string  trio. 

The  string  quartet  already  had  a  tradition  that  might  well  be  overwhelming  to  a 
diligent  newcomer  of  the  highest  artistic  standards,  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the 
string  trio.  Only  one  undeniable  masterpiece  of  the  genre  came  from  the  earlier  classical 
period,  and  that  was  by  Mozart,  who,  having  died  five  years  before  Beethoven  published 
his  work,  was  clearly  no  longer  a  rival.  Mozart's  Divertimento  in  E-flat,  K.563,  was 
written  in  1788  and  published  in  1792,  the  year  Beethoven  arrived  in  Vienna.  It  served  as 
the  obvious  model  for  Beethoven's  work  in  the  same  key  for  the  same  selection  of 
instruments.  And  if  Beethoven  could  not  surpass  the  greatness  of  Mozart's  first  two 
movements  (who  could?),  the  work  still  shows  that  he  is  already,  in  his  twenties,  a  master 
of  string  textures.  The  six-movement  work  falls  clearly  into  the  divertimento  tradition, 
with  two  minuets  and  two  slow  movements.  The  first  movement  already  employs 
Beethoven's  favorite  designation,  Allegro  con  brio,  and  if  the  themes  are  somewhat 
stereotyped,  their  development  takes  them  to  surprising  places.  The  Andante  makes  use 
of  a  favorite  Beethovenian  device,  a  thematic  idea  that  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single 
note  rhythmically  repeated.  The  first  minuet  is  a  graceful  little  piece,  followed  by  a 
richly  beautiful  Adagio  in  A-flat.  The  second  minuet  flows  along  without  stopping, 
while  its  unexpected  Trio  features  the  atmosphere  of  gypsy  fiddlers  on  the  violin.  That 
Trio  and  the  witty  finale  are  the  two  most  Haydnesque  aspects  of  this  lively  work,  which 
clearly  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  its  own  day,  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

-S.L. 


Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 


Lila  Brown 


Marylou  Speaker  Churchill  began  her  violin 
studies  in  Oregon  with  Catherine  Peterson 
and  Raphael  Spiro.  She  was  a  summer  student 
at  Tanglewood,  Aspen,  and  Marlboro,  and  she 
also  studied  violin  with  Joseph  Silverstein  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
where  she  received  her  bachelor  of  music 
degree  in  1967.  After  three  years  of  varied 
freelance  work  in  Boston  and  Los  Angeles  she 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
becoming  principal  second  violin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1977-78  season.  Mrs.  Churchill  has 
given  recitals  across  the  United  States,  and  she 
has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops  and  various 
orchestras  in  New  England.  During  the  win- 
ter she  teaches  privately  and  on  the  faculty  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension 
Division.  During  the  summer  she  is  on  the 
chamber  music  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  the  violin  faculty  of  the 
Boston  University  Young  Artists  Institute  at 
Tanglewood. 


Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra this  season,  violist  Lila  Brown  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
principal  violist  with  the  orchestras  of  the 
American  Opera  Center,  the  National  Orches- 
tral Association,  and  the  Spoleto  Festival.  Her 
chamber  music  experience  includes  the  Marl- 
boro Music  Festival,  the  Music  Project  at 
Abraham  Goodman  Hall,  Bargemusic  Con- 
certs in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Chestnut 
Hill  Concerts  in  Madison,  Connecticut.  She 
has  given  solo  recitals  at  Juilliard,  where  she 
received  her  master's  degree,  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Purchase,  where  she 
took  her  bachelor's  degree,  and  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Musical  Academy.  Ms.  Brown  has  been  a 
participant  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival, 
the  Yale  University  Summer  Chamber  Music 
program  at  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  at  the  Taos 
School  of  Music  in  Taos,  New  Mexico,  and  at 
the  Aspen  Music  Festival. 


Robert  Ripley 


In  1942,  the  summer  before  he  joined  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Robert  Ripley  was  prin- 
cipal cellist  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  under  Koussevitzky.  From  1942-45 
he  played  in  the  Glenn  Miller  Air  Force 
Orchestra,  rejoining  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
after  the  war  and  remaining  there  until  he 
came  to  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1955.  While 
in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ripley  was  an  active  quartet 
player,  taught  at  the  Cleveland  Music  School 
Settlement  from  1948-55,  gave  solo  faculty 
recitals,  and  played  chamber  music  with  the 
Cleveland's  then  concertmaster  Josef  Gingold 
and  pianist  Leonard  Shure.  Born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Ripley  attended  the  Curtis  Institute 
and,  later,  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music,- 
his  teachers  included  Jean  Bedetti,  Felix 
Salmond,  and  Ernest  Silberstein. 


Gretchen  Cromwell 


Originally  from  the  west  coast,  pianist 
Gretchen  Cromwell  attended  the  University 
of  Washington  and  completed  her  master's 
degree  in  music  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  While  in  Los  Angeles,  she  played 
with  the  university  orchestra  and  also  per- 
formed on  radio.  Since  coming  to  the  east 
coast,  Ms.  Cromwell  has  given  various  reci- 
tals, including  two  major  concerts  at  the  Ed- 
ward Pickman  Concert  Hall  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  Ms.  Cromwell 
teaches  privately  in  addition  to  her  profession- 
al performing. 
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WHERE  ELSE  WOULD  YOU  EXPECT  TO  FIND 

THE  TOP  PERSONAL  BANKING  SERVICE 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND? 


The  Beacon  Group* 
Bank  of  New  England's  special  service  for  special  clients* 


Bank  of  New  England  believes  that 
clients  with  $20,000  or  more  in 
deposits  deserve  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  a  Beacon  Group  Banker. 
A  Higher  Level  of  Service 
Our  special  clients  are  able  to 
conduct  all  of  their  banking 
business  through  their  personal 
Beacon  Group  Banker. 
A  Personal  Banker  For 
Expert  Guidance 
Because  each  Beacon  Group 
Banker  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  today's  complex  finan- 
cial market,  our  special  clients 
are  able  to  look  to  their  Beacon 
Group  Banker  for  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  current 
investment  vehicles. 

In  short,  a  Beacon  Group 
Banker  can  do  it  all,  from  proc- 


essing standard  transactions  to  facil- 
itating a  personal  loan  to  provid- 
ing expert  banking  guidance. 
Beacon  Suite  Service 
Our  special  clients  can  conduct 
their  everyday  banking  business 
in  the  comfort  of  our  exclusive 
r     29th  floor  Beacon  Suite.  For 
those  who  don't  have  time  to 
come  to  the  bank,  their  Bea- 
con Group  Banker  will  bring 
the  bank  to  them  at  their 
home  or  office. 

To  set  up  an  appointment  to 
discuss  the  Beacon  Group's 
special  services,  call  Dave 
Hersee,  Vice  President,  at 
973-6150.     /j\ 

BANK  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  St. ,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Member  FDIC 


ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  first  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  focus  on  the  concerto  with  music  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms.  The  featured  soloists  will  be  Berj  Zamko- 
chian,  organ,-  BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel  Borok,  violin,-  and  BSO  principals 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  10 
November  at  10:15  a.m.,-  Friday,  12  November  at  10:15  a.m.;  and  Saturday,  13  November  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  again  at  2:00  p.m.  For  tickets  and  complete  information  about  the  1982-83 
Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts  subscription  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


BSOonWGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  On  Tuesday  morning,  2  November 
from  11  to  noon,  the  featured  guest  will  be  cellist  Ralph  Kirshbaum,  who  will  perform 
the  Walton  Cello  Concerto  with  the  orchestra  next  week. 

New  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  to  Open 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  BSO,  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  at  Symphony  Hall 
will  open  15  November,  offering  an  attractive  array  of  gift  items  including  musical-motif 
baby  bibs,  the  orchestra's  latest  recordings,  note  paper,  and  the  ever-popular  Junior  Coun- 
cil Symphony  Mint.  The  shop  will  remain  open  through  22  December  and  the  "Christ- 
mas at  Pops"  season.  The  shop  will  be  located  at  the  stage-door  end  of  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor,  and  all  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 


Collage,  the  contemporary  music  ensemble  composed  principally  of  BSO  members,  will 
perform  10  premieres  during  the  1982-83  season  as  part  of  their  10th  annual  concert  series 
in  Boston.  Their  first  concert  of  this  10th  Anniversary  Season  will  take  place  in  Sanders 
Theater  in  Cambridge  on  Monday  1  November  at  8:30,  with  further  concerts  scheduled 
for  6  December,  28  February  and  4  April.  For  complete  information  about  this  year's 
Collage  season,  write  Box  777,  Brookline,  MA  02146,  or  phone  (617)  232-1359.  BSO 
members  of  Collage  are  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  Joel  Smirnoff, 
violin,  and  Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  who  also  serves  as  music  director. 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is 
music  director  and  conductor,  in  an  all-Beethoven  program  at  Charles  Brown  Junior  High 
School  in  Newton  on  Sunday,  7  November  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  the  Fidelio 
Overture,  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Ursula 
Oppens.  For  ticket  information,  call  332-7495.  Mr.  Knudsen  is  also  guest  conductor  with 
the  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  evening,  14  November  at  7:30  p.m.  The 
featured  work  on  the  program  is  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  with  BSO  principal  Jules 
Eskin  as  soloist.  For  ticket  information,  call  1-587-4793. 

BSO  principal  horn  Charles  Kavalovski  will  perform  the  Brahms  Horn  Trio  with 
violinist  Roman  Totenberg  and  pianist  Luis  Batlle  on  a  benefit  conceit  for  the  Longy 
School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Monday  evening,  8  November  at  8  p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  the  Longy  School  at  876-0956. 

Mr.  Kavalovski  will  also  perform  the  Brahms  Horn  Trio  with  violinist  Joseph  Scheer 
and  pianist  David  Deveau  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Needham  on  Sunday  evening,  14 
November  at  7:30  p.m.  Also  included  on  the  program  is  music  of  Mozart,  Schumann, 
and  Chopin.  The  concert  is  presented  by  the  Needham  Conceit  Society  and  the 
Needham  Piano  Association.  Sponsor  tickets  are  $5,  student  tickets  are  $3;  for  reserva- 
tions, call  444-6080. 


Junior  Council  Activities 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 

One  of  the  Junior  Council's  many  activities  is  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint,  an  exclu- 
sive, dark  chocolate  creme  de  menthe  mint  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon,  created  and 
packaged  by  Harbor  Sweets,  Inc.,  of  Marblehead.  The  mint  is  sold  at  all  BSO  concerts  in 
Symphony  Hall,  and  also  at  BSO-related  events.  The  table  is  staffed  by  volunteers  and 
located  in  the  corridor  by  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance  to  Symphony  Hall.  Treat 
yourself  and  friends  to  this  delicious  delight,  available  in  either  a  gift  box  or  taster 
package,  with  all  proceeds  benefiting  the  orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guiielieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  da  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Pour  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chat 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 

*  Raymond  Sird 

*  Ikuko  Mizuno 

*  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chat 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

|  *  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
I    within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chaii 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 


Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Sebring 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


This  is  a  Coadi  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengths**^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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An  Interview  With  Seiji  Ozawa 


While  at  Tanglewood  this  August,  the  BSO's  Caroline  Smedvig  talked  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
who  begins  his  tenth  year  as  BSO  music  director  this  fall  and  who  spoke  about  his 
relationship  with  the  orchestra  and  his  hopes  for  the  future.  The  complete  interview 
from  which  these  excerpts  are  drawn  appears  in  the  Fall  issue  of  BSO,  the  orchestra's  bi- 
monthly newsletter. 


CS:  The  1982-83  season  will  be  your  tenth 
year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. What  have  been  some  of  the  most 
significant  moments  within  the  last  10  years? 
SO:  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  mention  just 
a  few  highlights.  I  feel  that  the  orchestra  and  I 
have  just  started  to  know  each  other  over  the 
last  few  years.  This  kind  of  thing  takes  time. 
Of  course  there  have  been  many  very  exciting 
moments,  including  several  magnificent 
tours — to  China,  which  was  unique,  to  the 
European  music  festivals,  the  centennial 
world  tour.  But  our  major  work  is  here  in 
Symphony  Hall.  I  feel,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues feel,  that  we  really  know  each  other 
better  now.  When  repertoire  is  repeated  we  are 
more  comfortable,  and  we  can  perform  more 
naturally.  The  result  is  a  deeper,  much  more 
serious  way  of  making  music,  and  I  like  that. 
That  to  me,  is  what  is  really  significant. 

CS:  Has  the  sound  of  the  BSO  changed  during 
your  tenure? 

SO:  I  think  it  is  becoming  a  deeper,  heavier, 
darker  sound.  Since  Munch's  time,  and — I  am 
guessing,  since  I  didn't  know  him — from 
Koussevitzky's  time,  this  orchestra  has  had  a 
beautiful  color.  That  is  in  the  blood  of  this 
orchestra.  If  I  want  that  sound,  they  will  give 
it  to  me.  If  a  guest  conductor  comes,  right 
away  they  will  give  it  to  him.  Rarely  is  there 
ever  a  forced  sound.  Some  of  the  world's 
heavy-sounding  orchestras,  as  I  call  them,  can 
produce  very  powerful  music,  but  they  lack 
color  and  beauty  of  tone.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony always  looks  for  beautiful  tone,  lots  of 
color,  and,  in  the  end,  beautiful  music.  My 
work  is  in  keeping  the  beautiful  tone  and  the 
seriousness,  the  power,  the  depth. 


CS:  How  have  you  changed  as  a  conductor 
over  the  past  decade? 

SO:  Conducting  is  a  very  strange  profession. 
Conductors  cannot  work  alone,  so  naturally  I 
have  grown  from  the  experience  with  my 
group  in  Boston,  which  has  given  me  so  many 
good  things.  I  hope  I  can  give  something  back. 
But  also,  I  had  to  go  and  get  some  experience 
in  other  countries  like  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria.  It  was  very  important  for 
me  to  have  those  experiences  with  other 
orchestras.  Remember  that  the  life  of  a  con- 
ductor really  depends  on  the  stimulation 
between  him  and  his  orchestra.  Then  they 
can  grow  together.  The  essence  of  what  I  have 
learned  has  been  from  my  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances with  the  Boston  Symphony.  But 


Rehearsing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
China,  March  1979 
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my  experience  with,  for  instance,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  is  absolutely  important,  inval- 
uable. It  is  a  completely  different  way  of  mak- 
ing music  than  is  found  in  American  musical 
life.  In  Berlin,  they  have  very  much  their 
own  color.  Vienna  is  that  same  way,  as  well  as 
Paris.  Also,  I  have  grown  from  studying  opera 
in  opera  houses,  which  has  expanded  even 
my  basic  conducting  techniques.  I  would 
have  to  ask  my  colleagues  here,  but  I  think 
that  my  experience  with  opera  has  broadened 
my  relationship  with  my  orchestra.  I  think 
my  vocabulary  is  fuller,  richer,  expanded  in 
ways  I  couldn't  have  achieved  without  opera. 
I  haven't  done  too  many  operas  yet,  but  I  can 
sense  how  important  opera  conducting  is  for 
symphonic  conducting. 

CS:  The  city  of  Boston  is  relatively  small 
compared  to  many  of  the  major  cities  that 
have  great  orchestras.  What  do  you  think  is 
unique  about  Boston  that  enables  it  to  support 
a  world-class  orchestra? 
SO:  From  my  first  impression  of  Boston,  one 
thing  was  very  clear — Boston  is  a  very 
musical  city.  The  Boston  area  has  many  musi- 
cians, many  chamber  groups  and  musical  as- 
sociations, music  schools,  and  composers  right 
here.  And  also,  I  think  that  historically, 
Boston  has  supported  the  arts — not  just  music, 
but  culture  in  general— with  its  great  muse- 


ums and  universities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  Boston  families  are  really  con- 
nected with  art,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  this 
that  gives  a  great  orchestra  the  chance  to  exist. 
I'm  not  sure  we  have  enough  economic  power 
in  Boston.  I  don't  think  Boston  is  the  business 
center  that  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  are,  or  that  Houston  is  becoming.  But 
what  we  lack  in  economic  power,  Boston 
makes  up  for  in  its  love  toward  art.  Our  own 
supporters  are  really  extraordinary  in  their 
support  of  the  orchestra.  If  you  talk  about 
dollars,  there's  no  question  we  need  more  sup- 
port for  the  future.  Where  to  find  this,  I'm 
not  sure.  That  is  a  constant  worry.  But  I'm 
sure  we'll  find  the  answer  in  the  people  who 
support  and  love  the  orchestra. 

CS:  Aside  from  the  financial  worries  that 
plague  orchestras  today,  there  are  those  who 
question  the  very  notion  of  the  symphony 
orchestra,  who  call  it  a  dinosaur.  How  would 
you  respond  to  that? 

SO:  Yes,  I  hear  these  things,  I  hear  people  say 
that  the  symphony  orchestra  is  passe.  People 
ask  why  we  have  to  stay  in  the  concert  hall, 
why  we  don't  go  out  into  the  community  and 
play,  why  we  don't  take  those  stupid  tails  off. 
But  I  am  not  anxious  because  the  beauty  of 
music  hasn't  changed.  We  have  wonderful 


Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  the  Boston  Common,  22  October  1981,  the  orchestra's 
100th  birthday 
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new  music,  but  this  doesn't  change  in  our 
minds  the  beauty  of  Beethoven,  the  beauty  of 
Mozart,  the  beauty  of  Brahms,- 1  don't  think 
that  will  ever  change.  I'm  not  saying  that  I 
think  a  symphony  orchestra  will  forever  wear 
tails.  Who  knows?  But  I  think  that  kind  of 
issue  is  quite  small.  And  perhaps  in  a  society 
where  there  is  so  much  change,  it  is  good  to 
have  something  that  remains  a  symbol,  a  tra- 
dition. That  you  can  sit  down  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  listen  to  beautiful  music  in  one 
place,  even  one  seat,  that  is  still  beautiful,  and 
to  know  that  this  was  the  same  fifty  or  eighty 
or  100  years  ago,  that  is  important. 

CS:  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  what  shape  you 
would  like  the  Boston  Symphony  to  take? 
SO:  Yes.  I  want  to  keep  the  balance  between 
the  hard  work  the  orchestra  does,  and  the 
feeling  of  living  a  warm  life  together.  The 
work  this  orchestra  does  is  very  concentrated 
and  intense,  whether  at  Tangle  wood  or  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  especially  on  tour,  when 
things  can  be  really  tough.  But  I  hope  this 
orchestra  can  keep  the  sense  of  a  family  hav- 
ing fun  together  and  enjoying  each  other.  I 
hope  that  will  be  this  orchestra's  character 
forever.  Many  orchestras  who  are  working 
very  hard  have  a  tendency  to  become  dry  and 
they  lose  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  Or,  the 
opposite,  some  orchestras  are  very  family-like 
and  things  become  too  easy,  and  then  the 
artistic  level  goes  down. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  more  flexibility  in 
our  lives.  American  symphonic  life  is  very 
routine— rehearsals  every  week,  same  time, 
same  day,  with  concerts  the  same.  At  this 
time,  we  don't  have  the  flexibility  to  concen- 
trate on  a  recording  or  be  able  to  rehearse  a 
little  longer  than  usual.  I  hope  in  the  future 
that  we  could  be  allowed  a  more  flexiBle 
schedule,  so  if  we  wanted  to  extend  rehearsal 
for  a  very  important  work  we  could,  or  if  we 
wanted  to  have  a  very  special  program  for 
television  we  could  do  it  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  the  television  director  and 
everyone  involved  could  go  crazy  and  really 
get  into  it.  With  music,  too  much  routine  is 
not  good.  With  a  52-week-a-year  schedule, 
often  it  is  not  our  own  life  anymore.  There 
has  to  be  variety  and  the  flexibility  to  make 
music  more  at  our  own  pace. 


CS:  How  would  you  say  the  BSO  is  regarded 
from  an  international  standpoint? 
SO:  I  think  it  is  at  the  very  top,  and  it  should 
be.  That  is  our  work,  to  keep  it  there.  And  it's 
not  easy  because  an  orchestra  is  not  just  one 
person,  but  100  together.  On  top  of  that,  you 
need  many  conditions — the  right  working 
conditions,  stimulation,  the  right  repertoire — 
to  build  a  great  orchestra.  And  a  great  orches- 
tra must  and  should  be  exposed  to  world  audi- 
ences. This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
should  tour,  and  perform  in  other  cities' 
music  halls,  and  maintain  a  national  and 
international  standing.  It  is  also  very  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  have  wide  distribu- 
tion of  our  recordings  and  that  televised 
performances  of  our  concerts  be  broadcast  to 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

CS:  Are  you  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
orchestras  in  this  country? 
SO:  I  think  that  the  general  state  of  orches- 
tras in  this  country  is  very  strong.  I  think  the 
number  of  orchestras  in  this  country  includ- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  community  orches- 
tras and  the  half-amateur  ones,  is  huge.  But  I 
worry  that  staying  among  the  very  top  is  so 
difficult.  Just  to  have  an  orchestra  is  perhaps 
not  so  hard,  but  to  build  and  maintain  a  great 
orchestra,  that  is  difficult.  The  economy  is 
against  it.  Also,  life  today  has  become  so  fast- 


With  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  September  1979 
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paced  and  hectic,  that  often  it  is  hard  to  create 
a  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  highest  artistic 
work.  My  job,  and  the  job  of  my  colleagues,  is 
to  say,  yes,  we're  living  a  very  busy  life,  and 
yes,  we're  exposed  to  high  technology,  but 
still,  we  must  keep  pure,  high,  artistic  stand- 
ards inside  of  our  musical  mind.  If  we  can 
keep  that,  if  we  have  the  energy  to  keep  that, 
then  yes,  I  believe  in  a  future  for  the 
orchestra. 

CS:  What  is  the  outlook  for  American 
orchestras  as  compared  to  European 
orchestras? 

SO:  The  greatest  orchestras  in  Europe  feel  it 
is  their  duty  to  maintain  their  standards  of 
excellence.  And  the  governments  there  also 
think  of  the  orchestras  as  their  symbol.  In 
America,  it  doesn't  really  happen  that  way, 
but  that's  all  right,  because  here  private  indi- 


viduals who  love  music  donate  their  time  and 
money,  and  the  orchestra  responds  to  this. 
Here  in  Boston,  we  feel  it  is  our  absolute 
strong  duty  to  give  our  audience  a  great 
orchestra  and  great  performances.  But  I  re- 
mind you  that  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
orchestra  must  have  a  high  standard  in  our 
mind,  and  we  cannot  break  that.  And  to  do 
that  in  today's  world,  with  all  of  its  noise  and 
many  distractions,  is  not  very  easy.  In  fact, 
many  things  are  against  us.  And  music  is  so 
pure  and  so  fragile  that  to  keep  it  at  its  abso- 
lute highest  level,  we  need  lots  of  concentra- 
tion, and  lots  of  love  towards  our  work.  I  feel  a 
very  strong  responsibility  to  do  this  and  I  love 
to  do  this.  And  my  colleagues,  they  under- 
stand too.  They  are  absolute  angels,  strong 
angels.  So  I  have,  and  we  have,  a  strong  future 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


With  Rudolf  Serkin,  September  1980 


Acknowledging  applause  with  Leontyne  Price  at 
the  Centennial  Concert  Celebration,  18  October 
1981 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
seasons  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  year's  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Halt,  phone:  266-1492. 


.     . ...  v    •■ 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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WEDNESDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

FRIDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

SATURDAY  SERIES  A 

3  concerts 
SATURDAY  SERIES  B 

2  concerts 


ELEMENTARY  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  3-6 

PROGRAM  I  PROGRAM  II 

ERIES         NovembeMO       February16 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 


10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  12  February  18 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  13  February  19 

10:30  A.M.  10:30  A.M. 
November13 

2:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM  III 


March  23 

10:15A.M. 
March  25 
10:15A.M. 
March  26 
10:30  A.M. 
March  26 
2:00  P.M. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  8-12 

I                                                                         PROGRAM  I  PROGRAM  II 

THURSDAY  SERIES                    February  17  March  24 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 


INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 
OR  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE  266-1492  or  267-0656 


Detach  and  return  to:  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Youth  Activities, 

251  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA.  02115 
Make  checks  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Please  Check:  Please  Check 

□  School  group      NAME . □  Individual 

□  Series  or  (SCHOOL) □  Series  or 

□  Single  ADDRESS □  Single 

PHONE 

Enclosed  is  $ for tickets  to Series. 


(please  note  which) 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday  21  October  at  8 
Friday,  22  October  at  2 
Saturday  23  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


^'^- 


BALASSA 


Calls  and  Cries,  Opus  33 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial  and 
supported  in  part  by  a  generous  grant  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities) 


CHOPIN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  Opus  21 

Maestoso 
Larghetto 
Allegro  vivace 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG 


INTERMISSION 


NIELSEN 


Symphony  No.  2,  Opus  16,  The  Four  Temperaments 

Allegro  collerico 
Allegro  comodo  e  flemmatico 
Andante  malincolico 
Allegro  sanguineo 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Alexis  Weissenberg  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  3 


Brewer  &.  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


We're 

Brewer  &.  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 

Personal  &.  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &.  Engineering  Services/Life  &.  Employee  Benefits 


Sandor  Balassa 

Calls  and  Cries,  Opus  33 

Sandor  Balassa  was  born  in  Budapest  on 
20  January  1935  and  is  living  there.  He 
composed  Calls  and  Cries  (Hivasok  es 
kialtasok)  on  a  centennial  commission 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
the  final  page  of  the  score  is  dated 
"Budakeszi  1981.  AprUis  19."  These  are 
the  first  performances.  The  score  calls  for 
a  large  orchestra  consisting  of  four  flutes 
(fourth  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third 
doubling  the  higher  E-flat  clarinet)  and 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  con- 
trabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  four 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
sleigh  bells,  bells,  marimba,  vibraphone, 
suspended  cymbals,  gong,  tam-tam,  bass 

drum,  tubular  chimes,  one  side  drum  with  snares  and  one  without,  two  bongos,  cymbals, 

celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Sandor  Balassa*  was  brought  up  in  the  country  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  returning  to 
Budapest  in  1951  to  make  his  living  as  a  factory  mechanic.  It  was  there  that  he  first 
experienced  art  music  in  the  form  of  a  film  version  of  Verdi's  11  trovatore,  with  powerful 
results.  In  1952  he  decided  to  attend  the  Budapest  Conservatory  to  study  choral  conduct- 
ing. After  four  years  in  that  discipline  and  a  further  four  years  of  theoretical  study  on  his 
own  (and  additional  studies  in  literature  and  art  history),  he  attended  the  Budapest 
Academy  of  Music  (1960-65)  as  a  composition  pupil  of  Endre  Szervansky.  Even  before 
completing  his  studies  he  joined  Hungarian  radio  as  a  producer,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

The  fact  that  the  composer's  first  serious  musical  encounter  was  with  an  opera  had  a 
major  effect  on  the  course  of  his  creative  career  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
captivated  by  the  stage.  As  he  himself  recalled: 

The  first  artistic  music  I  became  acquainted  with  was  an  opera.  My  marked  affection 
for  this  form  was  also  a  feature  of  my  years  of  study.  From  the  very  beginning  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  a  stone  that  had  been  hurled  and  was  flying  in  this  direction.  But  until  I  had 
acquired  the  means  of  conquering  the  form  as  well,  I  could  not  set  out  to  write  an 
opera.  The  time  for  that  arrived  after  nearly  twenty-three  years,  but  during  the 
intervening  period  my  faith  that  opera  was  a  living  form  was  not  shaken  for  a  single 
moment.  I  felt  that  the  debate  going  on  about  it  was  artificial  because  to  me  opera  had 
always  been  an  essential  element.  But  since  it  demands  an  extraordinarily  complex 
and  manifold  grounding,  I  first  had  to  solve  the  constituent  problems  through  other 
forms.  I  tried  to  discover  for  myself  the  expression  inherent  in  the  singing  voice,  the 
sound  of  the  chorus,  and  of  the  orchestra  separately. 


*  A  word  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  composer's  name.  In  Hungarian,  every  name  (and  indeed, 
every  word  in  the  language)  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable.  The  letter  "s"  is  pronounced  like  the 
English  "sh"  unless  it  is  followed  by  "z"  (as  in  Liszt),  in  which  case  it  is  the  English  hard  "s."  Thus 
the  composer's  name  should  be  pronounced  roughly  SHAHN-dor  BAH-lah-sha.  Hungarians  nor- 
mally write  the  family  name  first  followed  by  the  given  name,  but  to  avoid  confusion  western 
European  and  American  sources  generally  invert  Kodaly  Zoltan,  Bartok  Bela,  and  Balassa  Sandor, 
for  example,  into  the  order  generally  used  here. 
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Balassa  was  thus  twenty-five  when  he  began  his  serious  study  of  composition— rather 
late  for  a  composer.  But  once  having  discovered  his  metier,  he  made  unusually  rapid 
progress.  And  indeed,  as  if  consciously  aiming  at  the  ultimate  creation  of  an  opera,  his 
first  works  consisted  largely  of  songs  and  works  for  various  chamber  ensembles,  followed 
by  choral  pieces  and  finally  by  orchestral  work.  By  1972  he  had  won  the  Erkel  Prize, 
Hungary's  major  award  for  composition,  and  the  music  critic's  prize  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Music  Forum  of  Hungarian  radio  for  his  Requiem  for  Lajos  Kassak,  Opus  15,  which 
Balassa  describes  as  "perhaps  the  first  work  of  mine  in  which  all  these  [the  solo  singing 
voice,  chorus,  and  orchestra]  appeared  together."  As  a  result  of  this  award,  the  Requiem 
was  selected  as  the  Hungarian  entry  for  the  International  Rostrum  of  Composers  (held 
annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  radio  networks  of  thirty-two  countries  at 
UNESCO  House  in  Paris),  where  it  was  voted  the  most  distinguished  composition  of 
1972.  Balassa's  Legend,  Opus  12,  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  had  placed  third  the  year 
before. 

These  successes  were  among  the  earliest  international  recognition  accorded  the  young- 
er Hungarian  school;  at  about  this  time  Aaron  Copland,  on  a  visit  to  Hungary,  met 
Balassa  and  subsequently  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  his  own  publisher,  Boosey  &. 
Hawkes,  who  now  handle  western  distribution  of  Balassa's  works,  which  are  published 
by  the  Hungarian  state  music  publishers,  Editio  Musica  of  Budapest.  Among  his  best- 
known  later  works  are  Xenia  for  string  trio,  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  harp,  piano,  and 
percussion  (1970),  his  for  orchestra  (1971),  Lupercalia  for  twenty-one  wind  instruments 
(1972),  and  Tabulae  for  instrumental  ensemble  (1973).  The  last-named  work  again  won 
Balassa  the  Hungarian  music  critic's  prize  for  1974. 

In  1977  Balassa  finally  completed  the  long-awaited  opera,  a  version  of  Wolfgang 
Borchert's  visionary  anti-war  drama  of  1947,  Draussen  vox  der  Tui  (The  Man  Outside), 
the  story  of  a  man  who  returns  from  the  war,  but  who  does  not  arrive  home  because  for 
him  there  is  no  longer  even  a  concept  of  home-,  the  only  place  forliim  is  outside.  The 
play  deals  searingly  with  the  issue  of  taking  responsibility  for  one's  actions.  Balassa's 
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opera  employs  all  the  musical  elements  that  he  had  perfected  over  his  years  of  study  and 
thought.  The  opera  is  a  deeply  humane  work,  the  hero  of  which  is  a  man  of  no  power  or 
rank  who  for  precisely  that  reason  is,  to  the  composer,  "the  most  important  actor  on  the 
stage  of  history.  His  main  quality  is  that  he  remains  a  human  and  feels  responsibility  for 
his  own  deeds  and  those  of  others." 

Following  the  completion  of  his  opera,  Balassa  received  a  commission  from  the  Kousse- 
vitzky  Foundation  which  resulted  in  his  largest  orchestral  work  to  that  time,  the  Chant 
ofGlarus  (1978),  of  which  he  speaks  below.  In  1980  he  composed  a  shorter  orchestral 
overture,  The  Island  of  Everlasting  Youth,  as  a  set  piece  for  a  conductors'  competition:  "I 
did  not  want  to  cause  anyone  to  fail,  but  I  did  hide  one  or  two  pitfalls,  to  test  the  conduc- 
tor's intelligence  and  skill  in  score  reading."  All  this  brings  us  to  the  present  and  Balassa's 
Calls  and  Cries,  composed  for  the  Boston  Symphony  and  completed  on  19  April  1981. 
Before  turning  to  the  composer's  comments  about  this  new  work,  it  is  worth  quoting 
from  an  interview  with  Imre  Foldes  included  with  the  most  recent  recording  of  Balassa's 
music.  The  interviewer  noted  that  the  four  works  contained  on  the  record  were  inspired 
by  the  Swiss  Alps,  a  Japanese  tale,  a  French  poem,  and  an  Austrian  poem,  respectively, 
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while  Balassa's  opera  was  a  version  of  a  German  play.  "Do  you  intentionally  draw  on 
such  a  variety  of  sources?"  Balassa  replied: 

Though  I  am  Hungarian  through  and  through,  I  feel  that  my  interests  and  intellec- 
tual concerns  are  international.  I  am  extremely  interested  both  in  European  art  and 
also,  for  example,  in  South  Pacific,  South  American,  and  Eskimo  art.  The  exchange  of 
ideas  has  been  speeding  up.  It  has  become  quite  natural  for  people  in  Japan,  Portugal, 
or  New  Zealand  to  learn  about  events  in  the  world  at  the  same  time.  I  feel  we  are 
progressing  towards  some  universal  human  culture.  Today  no  single  style  or  school  in 
the  arts  can  claim  absolute  supremacy.  What  someone  says  in  Darmstadt  may  easily 
be  smiled  at  in  Bengal.  Ideas  and  works  must  pass  the  test  before  all  nations.  They 
must  have  something  in  common  so  that  they  can  find  their  way  to  everyone,  and 
they  must  have  something  all  of  their  own,  since  they  can  exist  only  if  they  contain 
something  special  as  well.  I  live  in  my  own  times  and  in  my  own  environment  as  a 
Hungarian  composer.  I  am  open  to  impressions  that  I  find  valuable  regardless  of  their 
source,  and  I  allow  them  to  fertilize  my  thinking. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  composer  has  provided  the  following  commentary  on  his  new  work.- 

I  am  immensely  grateful  to  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the 
honor  of  being  commissioned  to  compose  a  new  work  for  the  centenary  of  this  great  body 
of  musicians. 

Calls  and  Cries  was  written  during  a  period  of  my  life  which  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance for  my  compositional  work.  Ever  since  completing  my  opera  The  Man  Outside  a 
few  years  ago,  I  have  been  aware  of  a  gradual  shifting  away  from  the  style  that  character- 
ized my  music  in  the  seventies.  Chant  of  Glarus,  commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky 
Foundation,  represents  perhaps  the  first  crystallization  of  the  new  direction  my  music 
has  taken.  The  chance  given  to  me  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  write  another 
orchestral  composition  has  helped  me  immensely  to  proceed  further  on  the  new  road. 

Calls  and  Cries  divides  into  three  distinct  sections: 

The  slow  introduction  consists  of  an  alternation  between  wide-spanned  floating  blocks 
of  material  and  passages  of  a  more  lyrical,  softer  character. 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  the  middle  section — the  largest  of  the  three  in  its 
dimensions.  This  is  mobile  and  dance-like  music.  It  was  this  dance-like  character  which 
presented  the  most  difficult  compositional  problem  for  me.  The  so-called  "serious  music" 
of  the  past  thirty  years  has  done  without  a  continuous  pulse  and  has  as  a  result  forgotten 
to  dance,  eventually  rejecting  mirth,  jolliness  as  a  life  ideal. 

After  the  unfolding  of  the  fast  section,  the  tempo  settles  down,  and  we  proceed  towards 
more  melodic  and  more  intimate  landscapes:  this  is  the  third  part.  While  the  fast  one  was 
a  re-dreaming  of  dance,  the  last  section  has  as  its  aim  the  reinstatement  of  melody  leading 
the  listener  on  to  the  evanescent  ending. 

I  hope  from  the  depth  of  my  heart  that  Calls  and  Cries  will  be  found  worthy  of  the 
great  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

May  I  congratulate  you  all  on  your  100th  birthday  and  wish  you  countless  returns  for 
the  benefit  of  musicians  and  the  music-loving  community  of  the  world. 


Balassa  Sandor 


Budapest,  27  September  1982 
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Fr6d6ric  Chopin 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  Opus  21 


Frederic  Chopin  was  born  in  Zelazowa 
Wola,  near  Warsaw,  probably  on  1  March 
1810  and  died  in  Paris  on  17  October 
1849.  He  composed  the  F  minor  piano 
concerto  in  1829  and  was  himself  soloist 
at  the  first  performance,  which  was  given 
in  Warsaw  on  17  March  1830.  An  early 
performance  in  Boston  was  given  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation on  3  March  1870  with  Anna 
Mehlig  as  soloist  and  Carl  Zerrahn  con- 
ducting. Adele  Margulies  was  soloist  for 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance 
in  March  of  1883,  Georg  Henschel  con- 
ducting. BSO  performances  have  also 
been  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke, 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Pour,  Max  Fiedler, 
Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  William  Steinberg  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Bruno  Maderna,  Andrew 
Davis,  and,  most  recently,  in  November  1979,  Edo  de  Waart.  The  soloist  on  that  occasion 
was  Christian  Zacharias;  earlier  performances  have  featured  Vladimir  de  Pachmann, 
Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Carlo  Buonamici,  Josef  Hofmann,  Guiomar 
Novaes,  Claudio  Arrau,  Alexander  Brailowsky,  Nikita  Magaloff,  Lilian  Kallir,  Joseph 
KaUchstein,  Earl  Wild,  and  Juliana  Markova.  Besides  the  solo  instrument,  the  score  calls 
for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  trombone, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Chopin  wrote  his  two  piano  concertos  within  a  year  of  each  other,  when  he  was  hardly 
twenty.  The  F  minor  concerto  was  actually  the  first,  although  the  second  in  order  of  pub- 
lication (1836).  The  composer  was  not  long  out  of  school  when,  in  1829,  he  wrote  this 
concerto.  He  had  still  much  to  learn  of  the  world,  having  only  a  few  times  submitted  his 
talents  as  pianist  to  the  impersonal  scrutiny  of  the  general  public  and  the  professional 
critics.  As  a  sensitive  and  emotional  artist,  he  was  surprisingly  developed  for  his  age,  for 
he  had  played  the  piano  with  skill  and  delicate  taste  from  early  childhood.  He  could 
improvise  to  the  wonderment  of  numberless  highborn  ladies,  not  only  in  the  parochial 
native  warmth  of  the  Warsaw  mansions,  but  in  other  parts  as  well.  Although  his  Opus  1, 
a  rondo,  had  been  published  only  five  years  before,  he  had  been  ministering  to  the  ador- 
ing circle  about  him  with  affecting  waltzes,  mazurkas,  and  polonaises  even  from  the  age 
of  ten,  or  before.  He  had  only  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Vienna,  his  first  real  venture 
beyond  Polish  borders.  There  he  gave,  with  considerable  success,  two  public  recitals,  and 
wrote  home  in  elation,  telling  every  detail. 

His  letters  of  this  time  are  abundant  in  ardor  and  effusive  sentiment.  He  had  reached 
that  stage  of  youthful  idealism  which  nourishes  secret  infatuations  and  confides  them  to 
one's  most  intimate  friend.  Youth's  flaring  passions  at  nineteen,  sometimes  regarded  as 
inconsequential,  had  in  this  case  a  direct  and  tangible  expression — the  Larghetto  of  the 
concerto  in  F  minor.  Chopin  lavished  his  affection  and  his  confidences  at  this  time  upon 
his  friend  Titus  Voytsyekhovski,  whom  he  addressed  in  his  profuse  and  not  unspirited 
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letters  as  "My  dearest  life."  Writing  to  Titus  from  Warsaw  (3  October  1829),  he  dismissed 
all  thoughts  of  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  a  fair  pianist  of  twenty  whom  he  had  met  in 
Vienna,  and  confessed  a  new  and  deeper  infatuation. 

"I  have — perhaps  to  my  misfortune — already  found  my  ideal,  which  I  worship 
faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed,  and  I  have  not  yet  exchanged  a  syllable 
with  her  of  whom  I  dream  every  night.  Whilst  my  thoughts  were  with  her  I  composed 
the  Adagio*  of  my  concerto."  The  inspiration  of  the  slow  movement  of  this  concerto  was 
Constantia  Gladkowska,  a  pupil  of  the  Warsaw  Conservatory  and  an  operatic  aspirant, 
who  was  twenty,  and  three  months  younger  than  Chopin.  Her  voice  and  appearance  he 
found  "charmingly  beautiful"  when  later  she  sang  at  a  concert,  wearing  "a  white  dress, 
and  roses  in  her  hair." 

Wierzynski,  Chopin's  biographer,  writes: 

She  had  been  studying  voice  at  the  Conservatory  for  four  years  and  was  considered  to 
be  one  of  Soliva's  best  pupils.  She  was  also  said  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest.  Her  regular, 
full  face,  framed  in  blond  hair,  was  an  epitome  of  youth,  health  and  vigor,  and  her 
beauty  was  conspicuous  in  the  Conservatory  chorus,  for  all  that  it  boasted  numbers  of 
beautiful  women.  The  young  lady,  conscious  of  her  charms,  was  distinguished  by 
ambition  and  diligence  in  her  studies.  She  dreamed  of  becoming  an  operatic  singer,  of 
receiving  tributes  and  acclaim. 

She  shortly  made  her  stage  debut  in  the  leading  part  of  Paer's  Agnese  de  Fitz-Henry,  not 
without  success,  and  to  Chopin's  delight.  He  did  not  meet  her  until  April  1830,  either 
from  shyness,  or  preference  for  nursing  a  secret  passion  and  pouring  it  forth  in  affecting 
melody.  That  the  young  man  was  in  a  state  of  emotional  equilibrium,  in  spite  of 
melancholy  moments,  is  proved  by  the  highly  fortunate  results.  Not  only  the  two 
concertos  but  some  of  the  etudes  to  be  published  as  Opus  10  and  the  lovely  Andante 
spianato  for  piano  were  composed  in  this  year. 

He  made  no  avowal  to  Constantia,  but  confessed  to  his  friend  that  her  very  name  held 
him  in  such  awe  that  he  could  not  even  write  it.  "Con — No,  I  cannot  complete  the 
name,  my  hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I  could  tear  out  my  hair  when  I  think  that  I  could 
be  forgotten  by  her!"  At  this  point  comes  a  saving  touch  of  humor.  He  would  still  allow 


*In  his  letters  and  on  the  programs  of  this  time,  the  Larghettos  of  each  concerto  are  referred  to  by  the 
generic  title  of  "Adagio." 
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his  whiskers  to  grow  on  the  right  side.  "On  the  left  side  they  are  not  needed  at  all,  for  one 
sits  always  with  the  right  side  turned  to  the  public."  He  had  perforce  to  turn  his  heart 
elsewhere,  for  Constantia  gave  her  hand  in  1832  to  a  Joseph  Grabowski,  a  Warsaw 
merchant,  "and  left  the  stage,"  so  wrote  Karozowski,  "to  the  great  regret  of  all  con- 
noisseurs." Chopin  seems  to  have  survived  this  without  too  much  difficulty.  Love  later 
blossomed  between  him  and  Maria  Wodzinska,  whom  he  had  met  as  a  child  in  Warsaw,- 
later  in  Dresden  he  made  an  avowal  when  she  was  sixteen.  This  affair  endured  for  a  long 
while  as  a  half  engagement,  and  gently  lapsed.  In  the  salons  of  Paris  there  were  many 
ladies  to  succumb  to  his  music.  It  was  later  remarked  by  George  Sand  that  Chopin  was 
versatile  in  falling  in  and  out  of  love.  "He  could  accomplish  both  of  an  evening,"  wrote 
James  Huneker,  "and  a  crumpled  rose  leaf  was  sufficient  cause  to  induce  frowns  and 
capricious  flights — decidedly  a  young  man  ties  difficile."  Perhaps  his  memory  of  Con- 
stantia and  other  beauties  in  Poland  had  grown  somewhat  dim  when,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  more  brilliant  salons  of  Paris  in  1836,  he  came  to  the  point  of  publishing  and 
dedicating  the  concerto.  The  honor  fell  to  the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka,  a  Pole  of 
Parisianized  charm,  a  lady  of  distinction  and  wealth,  and  a  singer.  Turgeniev  has  said  that 
half  a  hundred  countesses  in  Europe  claimed  to  have  held  the  dying  Chopin  in  their 
arms.  It  remains  a  legend  that  she  was  present  at  his  bedside,  and  sang  to  him  in  his  last 
illness. 

On  completing  his  concerto,  Chopin  announced  it  for  a  public  concert,  his  first  in 
Warsaw,  on  17  March  1830.  He  played  the  piano  part  and  finished  the  evening  with  his 
own  Potpourri  on  national  airs.  The  possible  strain  upon  the  audience  of  listening  to  the 
three  movements  of  a  concerto  in  succession  was  relieved  by  the  interpolation  of  a 
"Divertissement  for  French  horn"  after  the  Allegro— apparently  a  custom  of  the  time. 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)247-3000 
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The  house  was  crowded  and  there  was  plentiful  applause,  but  the  composer  felt  some- 
thing lacking  in  his  success.  Chopin  wrote: 

The  first  Allegro  of  the  F  minor  concerto  (not  intelligible  to  all)  received  indeed  the 
reward  of  a  "bravo,"  but  I  believe  this  was  given  because  the  public  wished  to  show 
that  it  understands  and  knows  how  to  appreciate  serious  music.  There  are  people 
enough  in  all  countries  who  like  to  assume  the  air  of  connoisseurs!  The  Adagio  and 
Rondo  produced  a  very  great  effect.  After  these  the  applause  and  the  "bravos"  came 
really  from  the  heart;  but  the  Potpourri  on  Polish  airs  missed  its  object  entirely.  There 
was  indeed  some  applause,  but  evidently  only  to  show  the  player  that  the  audience 
had  not  been  bored. 

Frederick  Niecks,  Chopin's  biographer,  points  out,  probably  justly,  that  the  true  quali- 
ties of  his  music  must  have  been  quite  beyond  the  public  and  critics  of  Warsaw  at  that 
time. 

He  was  too  original  to  be  at  once  fully  understood.  There  are  people  who  imagine  that 
the  difficulties  of  Chopin's  music  arise  from  its  Polish  national  characteristics,  and 
that  to  the  Poles  themselves  it  is  as  easy  as  their  mother-tongue;  this,  however,  is  a 
mistake.  In  fact,  other  countries  had  to  teach  Poland  what  is  due  to  Chopin.  That  the 
aristocracy  of  Paris,  Polish  and  native,  did  not  comprehend  the  whole  Chopin, 
although  it  may  have  appreciated  and  admired  his  sweetness,  elegance,  and  exquisite- 
ness,  has  been  remarked  by  Liszt,  an  eye  and  ear  witness  and  an  excellent  judge . . . 
Chopin,  imbued  as  he  was  with  the  national  spirit,  did  nevertheless  not  manifest  it  in 
a  popularly  intelligible  form,  for  in  passing  through  his  mind  it  underwent  a  process 
of  idealization  and  individualization.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the  national 
predominates  over  the  universal  in  Chopin's  music;  it  is  a  still  less  disputable  truth 
that  the  individual  predominates  therein  over  the  national. 

A  second  concert  was  given  a  week  later,  with  a  repetition  of  the  concerto.  To  satisfy 
those  who  had  protested  that  his  playing  was  too  delicate  to  be  sufficiently  audible, 
Chopin  used  a  more  brilliant  piano  from  Vienna.  This  brought  general  satisfaction,  but 
Chopin  said  afterwards  that  he  would  have  preferred  his  own  instrument.  The  success 
was  such  as  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  composer: 

A  poem,  addressed  to  me,  and  a  large  bouquet  were  sent  to  my  house.  Mazurkas  and 
waltzes  are  being  arranged  on  the  principal  themes  from  my  concerto.  Bzhezhina 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


You'll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


SWAMPSCOTT 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  StreeL..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnin  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(61 7)  581-5070 
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asked  for  my  likeness,  but  I  declined  giving  it.  This  would  be  too  much  all  at  once,- 
besides  I  do  not  like  the  prospect  of  butter  being  wrapped  up  in  the  paper  on  which  I 
am  portrayed. 

He  also  wrote  to  Titus:  "One  look  from  you  after  the  concert  would  have  been  worth 
more  to  me  than  all  the  laudations  of  the  critics  here." 

Liszt's  remarks  on  the  concerto  in  his  book  on  Chopin  are  interesting,  and  may  be 
considered  as  among  the  "fine  pages"  which  George  Sand  found  to  atone  for  its  style  "un 
peu  exuberant"  In  the  concertos  and  sonatas,  Liszt  considered  the  "ideal  thoughts"  of  his 
colleague  fettered  by  the  "classical  chains"  of  extended  formal  structure.  He  found  them 

beautiful  indeed,  but  we  may  discern  in  them  more  effort  than  inspiration.  His 
creative  genius  was  imperious,  fantastic,  and  impulsive.  His  beauties  were  only 
manifested  fully  in  entire  freedom.  We  believe  he  offered  violence  to  the  character  of 
his  genius  whenever  he  sought  to  subject  it  to  rules,  to  classifications,  to  regulations 
not  his  own,  and  which  he  could  not  force  into  harmony  with  the  exactions  of  his 
own  mind.  He  was  one  of  those  original  beings,  whose  graces  are  only  fully  displayed 
when  they  have  cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  bondage,  and  float  on  at  their  own 
wild  will,  swayed  only  by  the  ever  undulating  impulses  of  their  own  mobile  natures. 

He  could  not  retain,  within  the  square  of  an  angular  and  rigid  mold,  that  floating 
and  indeterminate  contour  which  so  fascinates  us  in  his  graceful  conceptions.  He 
could  not  introduce  in  its  unyielding  lines  that  shadowy  and  sketchy  indecision, 
which,  disguising  the  skeleton,  the  whole  framework  of  form,  drapes  it  in  the  mist  of 
floating  vapors,  such  as  surround  the  white-bosomed  maids  of  Ossian,  when  they 
permit  mortals  to  catch  some  vague,  yet  lovely  outline,  from  their  home  in  the 
changing,  drifting,  blinding  clouds. 

Mr.  Niecks,  in  his  likewise  florid  style,  writes  of  this  work: 

This  concerto  opens  with  a  tutti  of  about  seventy  bars.  When,  after  this,  the 
pianoforte  interrupts  the  orchestra  impatiently,  and  then  takes  up  the  first  subject,  it  is 
as  if  we  were  transported  into  another  world  and  breathed  in  purer  atmosphere.  First, 
there  are  some  questions  and  expostulations,  then  the  composer  unfolds  a  tale  full  of 
sweet  melancholy  in  a  strain  of  lovely,  tenderly-intwined  melody.  In  the  second 
subject  he  seems  to  protect  the  truthfulness  and  devotion  of  his  heart,  and  concludes 
with  a  passage  half-upbraiding,  half-beseeching,  which  is  quite  captivating,  nay  more, 
even  bewitching  in  its  eloquent  persuasiveness. 

In  the  development  section,  this  writer  regrets  that  Chopin  felt  obliged  to  be  bound  by 
the  formal  requirements.  "How  charming  if  Chopin  had  allowed  himself  to  drift  on  the 
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current  of  his  fancy,  and  had  left  rules  and  classifications  to  others!"  He  is  reminded  of 
Goethe's  apprentice  sorcerer,  who  had  the  formula  to  start  his  master's  conjurations,  but 
not  the  formula  to  stop  them. 

Contemplating  the  affecting  lyric  inspiration  of  the  slow  movement,  one  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  Schumann:  "What  are  ten  editorial  crowns  compared  to  one  such 
Adagio  as  that  in  the  Second  Concerto!"  And  again  Liszt: 

Passages  of  surprising  grandeur  may  be  found  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Second  Concerto, 
for  which  he  evinced  a  decided  preference,  and  which  he  liked  to  repeat  frequently. 
The  accessory  designs  are  in  his  best  manner  while  the  principal  phrase  is  of  an 
admirable  breadth.  It  alternates  with  a  Recitative,  which  assumes  a  minor  key,  and 
which  seems  to  be  its  Antistrophe.  The  whole  of  this  piece  is  of  a  perfection  almost 
ideal;  its  expression,  now  radiant  with  light,  now  full  of  tender  pathos. 

Niecks,  rhapsodizing  over  the  last  movement,  describes 

its  feminine  softness  and  rounded  contours,  its  graceful,  gyrating,  dance-like  motions, 
its  sprightliness  and  frolicsomeness.  Unless  I  quote  every  part  and  particle,  I  feel  I 
cannot  do  justice  to  it.  The  exquisite  ease  and  grace,  the  subtle  spirit  that  breathes 
through  this  movement,  defy  description,  and,  more,  defy  the  attempts  of  most 
performers  to  reproduce  the  original. 

—John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Clara  Schumann  and  Beethoven,  was 
the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing ... 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4PM 
Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1982 

POULENC  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
PROKOFIEV  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin,  viola,  and  double  bass,  Op.  39 
BRAHMS  Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  25 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No.  3 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 
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Carl  Nielsen 

Symphony  No.  2,  Opus  16,  The  Four  Temperaments 


Carl  August  Nielsen  was  born  in  Sorteh 
ung,  near  None  Lyndelse  on  Funen, 
Denmark,  on  9  June  1865  and  died  in 
Copenhagen  on  3  October  1931.  (His 
father's  name  was  Niels  Jorgensen,  but 
when  he  was  baptized,  his  surname  was 
taken  from  his  father's  Christian  name — 
literally,  "son  of  Niels" — in  accordance 
with  contemporary  practice;  this  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned  in  mainland 
Scandinavia  but  is  still  followed  in  Ice- 
land.) He  began  his  Second  Symphony, 
De  fire  temperamenter  (The  Four  Tem- 
peraments) in  1901  and  completed  it  on 
22  November  1902.  It  received  its  first 
performance  nine  days  later,  on  1  Decem- 
ber in  Copenhagen  with  the  Dansk  Kon- 
certforening  under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  These  are  the  first  performances  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Ferruccio  Busoni.  The  symphony 
calls  for  an  orchestra  consisting  of  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

For  many  hundreds  of  years — from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  until  the  nineteenth 
century — variations  in  human  character  were  explained  by  the  four  "humors,"  or  fluids 
(blood,  phlegm,  black  bile,  and  yellow  bile),  that  were  believed  to  control  our  moods 
depending  on  which  one  of  the  four  predominated  at  any  given  moment.  An  individual 
of  marked  emotional  bent  was  frequently  identified  as  having  a  sanguine,  phlegmatic, 
melancholic,  or  choleric  temperament,  the  state  being  caused  by  an  imbalance  of  the 
"humors."  Poetry  and  art  is  filled  with  references  to  one  or  another  of  the  temperaments: 
Robert  Burton's  seventeenth-century  catch-all  of  oddments,  The  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous.  Shakespeare's  characters  refer  frequently  to 
the  humors  in  describing  moods.  And  the  subject  was  a  familiar  one  for  artists  as  well.  In 
fact,  it  was  apparently  a  set  of  naive  paintings  of  the  four  temperaments  by  a  presumably 
self-taught  country  artist  that  gave  Nielsen  the  idea  for  his  Second  Symphony. 

Carl  Nielsen  grew  up  in  a  rural  environment,  but  his  musical  gift  was  discovered  early 
because  his  father  played  violin  and  cornet  as  a  much  sought-after  village  musician.  His 
mother  sang  him  simple  songs,  and  he  learned  to  imitate  them,  at  the  age  of  six,  on  a 
small  violin.  By  the  age  of  nine  he  had  become  part  of  an  amateur  orchestra,  thus 
extending  his  horizons  to  orchestral  dance  movements  and  a  few  symphonic  excerpts 
from  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Yet  he  remained  a  product  of  the  country,  earning  some  of  the 
family's  income  by  looking  after  geese  during  school  holidays  and  developing  a  realistic 
and  utterly  down-to-earth  character.  His  first  professional  musical  employment  came 
from  a  military  orchestra  in  Odense,  which  he  joined  at  age  fourteen,  after  having 
learned  from  his  father  how  to  play  the  cornet.  He  stayed  in  the  ensemble  for  four  years, 
picking  up  some  formal  music  theory,  teaching  himself  the  piano,  and  playing  classical 
string  quartets  with  his  friends.  Generous  friends  in  Odense  enabled  him  to  attend  the 
Copenhagen  Conservatory  from  1884  to  1886,  where  he  studied  primarily  violin,  failing 
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to  distinguish  himself  especially.  But  after  graduating  from  the  Conservatory,  he  contin- 
ued studying  with  his  theory  teacher  Orla  Rosenhoff  and  turned  seriously  to  composing. 

His  earliest  works — two  movements  for  string  orchestra,  a  string  quartet,  and  the  Little 
Suite,  Opus  1,  for  string  orchestra  (his  first  major  success) — were  publicly  performed  in 
1887  and  1888.  Meanwhile  he  had  continued  playing  with  various  orchestras  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  When  he  joined  the  royal  chapel  as  second  violinist  in  1889,  he 
became  closely  acquainted  with  the  operas  of  Wagner,  whose  music  at  first  captivated 
him  (though  later  he  cooled  toward  it  considerably,  without  ever  denying  its  technical 
qualities).  He  went  to  Germany  in  1890  specifically  to  study  this  music.  Further  travels  to 
Paris  in  the  spring  of  1891  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  sculptress  Anne  Marie 
Brodersen,-  they  soon  married  and  traveled  to  Italy  for  several  months,  returning  to 
Denmark  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Soon  after,  he  completed  his  First  Symphony,  which  was  successfully  premiered  in 
1894,  revealing  a  strong  Brahmsian  influence.  Within  very  few  years  his  distinctive 
genius  was  widely  recognized,  resulting  in  an  annual  contract  with  the  publisher 
Wilhelm  Hansen  and  other  benefits  that  allowed  him  to  concentrate  on  his  composing, 
though  he  remained  a  member  of  the  royal  chapel  until  1905. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  composed  a  series  of  works  that  were  particularly  concerned, 
in  one  way  or  another,  with  characterization.  Two  of  these  were  operas  (Saul  and  David, 
1898-1901,  and  Masquerade,  1904-06)  in  which,  of  course,  one  expects  the  composer  to 
create  personalities  through  his  music.  But  in  between  these  stage  works,  he  composed  a 
symphony,  where  one  normally  seeks  variety  and  contrast,  sound  architectonic  structure, 
richness  of  orchestral  treatment,  and  so  on,  but  rarely  "characterization."  There  is  a 
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Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 1 5.  (61 7)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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reason  for  Nielsen's  unusual  approach,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  the  piece.  There  is  no  better  description  of  that  inspiration  than  the  composer's  own 
note  on  The  Four  Temperaments,  written  the  year  before  his  death: 

The  notion  for  the  symphony  The  Four  Temperaments  came  to  me  years  ago  in  a 
village  pub  in  Zealand.  In  the  saloon  where  I  was  having  some  beer  with  my  wife  and 
some  friends,  there  hung  a  most  comical  picture.  It  was  in  four  parts,  which  showed 
the  temperaments  with  the  titles:  The  Choleric,  the  Phlegmatic,  the  Melancholic,  the 
Sanguine.  The  choleric  man  was  on  horseback;  he  had  a  long  sword  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  slashed  wildly  at  the  empty  air,  his  eyes  were  nearly  rolling  out  of  his  head, 
his  hair  flew  madly  round  his  face;  it  was  so  full  of  fury  and  devilish  hate  that 
involuntarily  I  burst  into  laughter.  The  other  three  pictures  were  in  the  same  style 
and  my  friends  and  I  were  highly  amused  at  their  naivety  and  their  exaggerated 
expressions  and  comical  gravity.  But  how  oddly  things  turn  out!  I,  who  had  laughed 
loudly  and  derisively  at  these  pictures,  found  my  thoughts  constantly  returning  to 
them,  and  one  fine  day  it  was  clear  to  me  that  these  simple  paintings  contained  a  core 
of  goodness  and— even — a  musical  possibility  into  the  bargain.  Later  on  I  began  to 
work  out  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  but  I  had  to  be  careful  that  it  didn't 
hit  into  the  empty  air  and  hoped,  of  course,  that  my  listeners  wouldn't  laugh  and  that 
the  tables  wouldn't  be  turned  on  me. 

The  series  of  four  pictures  gave  Nielsen  the  idea  of  a  four-movement  symphony  as  a 
sequence  varying  in  character  from  one  movement  to  the  next,  designed  to  suggest  the 
four  principal  moods,  or  temperaments.  In  some  respects  this  is  a  surprising  notion  to 
come  from  him,  since— as  might  be  expected  of  a  composer  whose  first  symphony  was 
inspired  by  Brahms— he  was  not  particularly  interested  in  normal  kinds  of  program 
music.  He  even  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  "Words,  Music,  and  Programme  Music" 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The  • 

natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   .» 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 
THE  CIVILIZED  ALTERNATIVE  TO  RUSH  HOUR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1982/83  Symphony  Preludes  continue  this  year  for  a  fourth  season, 
offering  superb  chamber  music  performed  by  members  of  the  orchestra  in  the  intimate  setting  of  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room— the  ideal  way  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  individual  musical  person- 
alities which  together  form  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  Prelude  series  feature  programs  designed  as  artistic  complements  to  the  evening's  major  symphonic 
offerings.  Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  beginning  at  5=15  p.m.  on  those  selected  evenings,  thus  avoiding 
the  frustrations  of  traffic,  crowds,  and  last-minute  arrivals.  Drinks  may  be  purchased  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  until  6  p.m.,  when  the  performance  begins.  Preludes  are  generally  45  minutes  to  an  hour  in  length, 
after  which  a  catered  supper  is  served  in  the  adjacent  Cohen  Annex.  Remember,  the  ticket  prices  below 
include  supper. 

While  Prelude  concerts  occur  on  selected  Tuesday  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  all  BSO  subscribers 
may  inquire  about  the  possibility  of  attending  the  Preludes  on  a  subscription  basis,  subject  to  ticket 
availability.  Single  tickets  will  generally  not  be  made  available,  so  subscribe  now!  Symphony  Preludes 
remain  the  civilized  alternative  to  rush  hour. 


If  You 
Subscribe  To 


Your  Prelude 
Dates  Are 


Programs  Will 
Include  Music  By 


Prelude  Series 
Price  Per  Person 


SATURDAY  "EVEN' 


OCTOBER  9 
DECEMBER  18 
FEBRUARY  5 


Haydn 

Schubert 

Beethoven 


$56.00 


SATURDAY  "ODD' 


THURSDAY  "10' 


THURSDAY  "A' 


TUESDAY  "B' 


TUESDAY  "C 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


OCTOBER  2 
NOVEMBER  6 
JANUARY  8 
FEBRUARY  12 

NOVEMBER  4 
DECEMBER  16 
JANUARY  6 
FEBRUARY  10 

NOVEMBER  18 
FEBRUARY  3 
APRIL  7 

OCTOBER  19 
NOVEMBER  23 
FEBRUARY  22 

OCTOBER  12 
DECEMBER  14 
JANUARY  18 


Beethoven,  Brahms  $56.00 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 
Haydn,  Bartdk 
Stravinsky,  Dvorak 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn  $56.00 

Schubert 
Haydn,  Bartdk 
Stravinsky,  Dvorak 

Mozart,  Honegger  $43.00 

Beethoven 

Mozart 

Beethoven,  Brahms  $43.00 

Mozart,  Honegger 
Weber,  Schumann 

Haydn  $43.00 

Schubert 

Weber,  Schumann 


SATURDAY  22  MAY  SELECT  ODD,  EVEN,  OR  BOTH. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SINGLE  TICKETS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND  THAT  ALL 
ORDERS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ON  A  FIRST-COME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS. 

TO:  PRELUDES,  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MA.  02115 

I  have  enclosed  my  check,  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 

$ (amount)  in  full  payment  for (no.  places)  seats  at  the (series)  Chamber  Preludes. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  these  tickets  to  be  mailed  back  to  me. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


.STATE. 


.ZIP 


DAY  PHONE 


.EVENING  PHONE 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^ 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
P1ACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co. 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst— 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood— 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 
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in  which  he  told  an  amusing  story  on  himself  to  indicate  the  very  real  limitations  of 
music  designed  to  tell  a  story. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  to  see  what  different  listeners  got  out  of  a  piece  of 
programme  music  the  key  to  which  had  been  withheld.  One  thing  is  certain:  not  one 
would  guess  correctly.  And  it  would  be  found  that  most  listeners — once  the  floodgates 
of  imagination  were  opened— would  imagine  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  going  much 
further  than  the  most  poetical  musician.  The  following  occurrence  is  proof  of  this.  A 
Danish  composer  [Nielsen  is  referring  to  himself  and  his  own  First  Symphony]  had 
written  a  symphony  of  which  the  allegro  movement  was  styled  allegro  orgoglioso 
(orgoglioso  =  proud).  After  the  first  performance  the  composer  was  congratulated  by 
an  elderly  cultured,  and  really  intelligent  lady  who  confessed  that  the  first  movement 
had  given  her  most  delight,  because  throughout  it  she  had  clearly  heard  the  organ- 
like character  the  composer  wished  to  express.  The  movement,  it  should  be  said, 
contained  nothing  resembling  organ  music,  but  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Italian 
word  had  given  the  old  lady  a  rare  treat — those  who  saw  the  composer's  face  no  doubt 
a  still  rarer  one. 

Nielsen  was  thus  in  a  camp  far  from  Richard  Strauss,  whose  series  of  elaborate,  narrative 
tone  poems  then  constituted  avant-garde  music.  He  did  admit  that  a  program  could  serve 
a  suggestive  purpose  ("If  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  suggestion  of  a  title,  the  music 
can  from  various  angles  and  in  many  ways  elucidate  and  emphasize  it"),  and  in  that 
respect  he  follows  in  the  tradition  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  of  which  the 
composer  himself  said  that  it  was  "more  an  expression  of  feelings  than  painting."  The 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  Nielsen's  Second. 

Although  each  of  the  movements  represents  a  particular  "temperament,"  none  of 
them  is  entirely  limited  to  a  single  mood.  Rather,  Nielsen  is  determined  to  depict  the 
various  temperaments  in  all  their  various  moods.  Thus,  the  first  movement  conveys  the 
"choleric"  temperament,  bursting  out  with  vigor  and  energy,  but  there  are  moments  of 
relaxation  (where  the  alert  listener  can  hear,  in  the  background,  as  it  were,  hints  of  future 
outbursts).  The  movement,  in  fact,  has  an  astonishingly  wide  emotional  range  from  the 
vigorous  opening  theme  in  B  minor  through  the  fitfully  nervous  but  subdued  transition 
melody  (first  stated  by  the  solo  clarinet)  to  the  broadly  lyrical  second  theme  in  G  (its 
breadth  emphasized  by  a  change  of  meter  from  2/4  to  3/4).  These  materials  (especially 
the  transition  and  secondary  themes)  are  richly  varied  through  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of 
rapid  key  changes  before  turning  into  a  muttering  fugato  that  builds  from  a  nervous 
hush,  punctuated  by  short  outbursts  in  the  brass  and  woodwinds,  to  a  climactic  restate- 
ment of  the  main  theme  for  the  recapitulation. 

The  first  movement  begins  and  ends  in  B  minor,  but  the  symphony  as  a  whole  will 
end  in  A  major.  This  was  a  striking  thing  to  occur  in  a  symphony,  where  it  was  always 
automatically  assumed  that  the  final  movement  would  end  in  the  same  key  as  the 
opening  (with,  at  most,  a  change  from  minor  to  major).  But  many  dramatic  works  in  the 
nineteenth  century  did  end  in  a  different  key  from  their  beginning  (the  change  of  key 
representing,  among  other  things,  a  dramatic  progression  from  one  state  of  existence  to 
another).  Whether  Nielsen  wrote  his  symphonies  in  what  has  come  to  be  called 
"progressive  tonality"  from  the  influence  of  the  opera  house  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
is  nonetheless  careful  to  foreshadow  the  harmonic  future  as  carefully  as  if  he  were 
writing  a  classical  work.  The  opening  of  the- first  movement  is  in  B  minor,  to  be  sure,  but 
there  are  emphatic  references  to  A  major  (the  key  of  the  last  movement's  close)  and 
G  major  (the  key  of  the  second  movement).  As  the  symphony  progresses,  these  tonal 
connections  build  a  network  of  interlocking  references  that  help  tie  the  work  together 
despite  the  untraditional  overall  harmonic  plan. 
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The  second  movement  represents  the  "phlegmatic"  temperament  of  one  who  is  calm, 
unruffled,  and  even,  perhaps,  simply  lazy.  The  first  phrase  of  the  main  theme  rocks 
indolently  back  and  forth  between  two  notes,  scarcely  able  to  summon  up  the  energy  to 
move  to  a  third  pitch.  Nielsen  symbolizes  the  phlegmatic  character  in  his  harmonic  plan 
by  avoiding  the  normal,  "dynamic"  modulation  to  the  dominant  and  sinking,  instead,  in 
an  effortless  lazy  swing  to  the  subdominant.  Sinking  still  further,  to  A-flat,  Nielsen 
introduces  a  pastoral  passage  almost  devoid  of  theme,  the  apotheosis  of  laziness.  A  sudden 
surprise  almost  startles  the  phlegmatic  character  out  of  his  lethargy,  but  not  for  long;  he 
sinks  back  to  his  torpor  and  lazily  continues  rocking  to  the  end. 

The  third  movement,  representing  the  "melancholic"  temperament  in  E-flat  minor, 
begins  with  a  rocking  theme  that  is  related  to  that  of  the  second  movement.  This  is  not 
the  melancholy  of  one  who  is  simply  saddened  by  something  beyond  the  point  of 
cheering  up.  It  is  rather  the  disillusionment  of  one  who  makes  repeated  efforts  to  escape 
self-pity,  to  achieve  conquests  in  brighter  keys.  His  laments  (first  presented  in  the  solo 
oboe)  are  not  sentimental  but  haunting  for  the  repeated,  useless  effort.  Most  surprisingly, 
the  movement  seems  about  to  close  in  the  expected  E-flat  minor,  but  dies  away  instead 
quite  unexpectedly  on  the  dominant  chord  of  B  flat  major. 

Up  to  this  point  Nielsen  has  had  a  regular  harmonic  design  for  passing  from  move- 
ment to  movement.  From  the  "choleric"  he  sank  a  major  third  (B  to  G)  for  the 
"phlegmatic",-  then  he  sank  again  by  a  major  third  (G  to  E-flat)  for  the  "melancholic."  He 
could,  of  course,  complete  the  pattern  by  sinking  a  major  third  from  E-flat  (=  D-sharp)  to 
B,  thus  ending  in  the  key  of  the  first  movement.  But  he  wishes  also  to  characterize  the 
"sanguine"  temperament,  the  one  who  cares  naught  for  difficulties  and  is  willing  to  snap 
his  fingers  at  Fate.  He  wants  a  bright,  lively  key,  and  one  that  will  mark  a  change  from 
the  earlier  pattern.  In  this  case,  he  chooses  to  begin  the  movement  in  D  major  (which  is, 
in  any  case,  a  near  relative  of  B  minor),  though  he  ends  it,  as  previously  mentioned,  in  A. 

The  main  theme  is  a  boisterous,  active  melody  riding  roughshod  through  the  orches- 
tra, though  not  without  occasionally  giving  way  to  moments  of  pensive  doubt,  for  even 
the  most  sanguine  person  must  occasionally  pause  for  thought.  This  strongly  varied 
theme  (in  A  minor  rather  than  the  more  usual  major)  leads  to  a  moment  of  almost- 
Dvofakian  character,  closing  in  a  powerful  A  major  climax,  which  seems  on  the  verge  of 
dying  away  into  silence.  The  fortissimo  drum  beat  sets  things  off  again — but  where  we 
expect  a  development  of  the  previous  material,  Nielsen  gives  us  instead  the  recapitula- 
tion! The  "sanguine"  temperament  is  not  one  to  bother  himself  about  niceties  of  musical 
form.  The  first  theme  is  powerfully,  even  wildly  shouted  out  until  interrupted  by  a  huge 
orchestral  unison  on  the  note  G.  This  brings  our  sanguine  friend  up  short  momentarily, 
since  it  turns  into  a  C  minor  reworking  of  the  "pensive"  theme,  now  turned  into  an 
anguished  Adagio  molto.  But  the  mood  doesn't  last  long,  and  soon  string  tremolos  usher 
in  a  crescendo  that  leads  to  the  surprise  of  the  ending:  a  rousing  statement  by  full 
orchestra  of  the  main  theme,  turned  into  a  vigorous  march  in  A,  in  which  sanguine 
key— the  dominant  of  D — the  proceedings  come  to  a  close. 

-S.L. 
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More . . . 


Sandor  Balassa  has  not  yet  been  given  extensive  treatment  in  musical  studies  outside  of 
his  native  Hungary;  though  the  article  by  Gyorgy  Kroo  in  The  New  Grove  at  least  gives 
the  basic  details  up  to  the  composition  of  his  opera.  A  large  percentage  of  his  work  has 
been  recorded  by  Hungaroton,  the  Hungarian  national  record  company,-  the  discs  are 
available  through  those  record  outlets  that  deal  in  imported  labels.  A  few  smaller 
chamber  and  choral  works  are  available  on  various  anthology  recordings  of  Hungarian 
music.  These  include  a  charming  choral  work  for  children's  chorus  (like  most  other 
current  Hungarian  composers,  who  follow  in  the  influential  footsteps  of  Kodaly  Balassa 
recognizes  the  importance  of  composing  for  the  young).  The  earliest  recording  entirely 
devoted  to  Balassa's  music  contains  the  two  early  prize-winning  pieces,  Legend,  Opus  12, 
and  the  Requiem  for  Lajos  Kassak,  Opus  15,  along  with  the  Cantata  Y,  Opus  21,  all 
performed  by  soloists  with  the  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Hungarian  Radio  and 
Television  under  the  direction  of  Gyorgy  Lehel  and  Ferenc  Sapszon  (Hungaroton  SLPX 
11681).  The  major  instrumental  scores  of  the  middle  years— Xenia,  Opus  20,  his,  Opus  22, 
Lupercalia,  Opus  24,  and  Tabulae,  Opus  25,  are  all  recorded  on  a  single  disc  (SLPX  11732). 
His  opera,  The  Man  Outside  (Az  Ajton  Kivul),  Opus  27,  has  been  recorded  complete 
with  soloists,  the  Hungarian  Radio  and  Television  Chorus,  and  the  Budapest  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Lehel  (SLPX  12052-3).  The  most  recent  orchestral  works  before  CaUs  and 
dies — the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  commission  Chant  of  Glarus,  Opus  29,  and  the 
overture  The  Island  of  Everlasting  Youth,  Opus  32— have  just  been  issued  along  with  the 
recent  choral  Motet,  Opus  26,  for  unaccompanied  mixed  chorus,  and  a  revised  version  of 
the  early  Tresses,  for  soprano  solo  and  chamber  ensemble  (SLPX  12223). 

Arthur  Hedley  contributed  the  volume  Chopin  to  the  Master  Musicians  series 
(Littlefield  paperback),-  there  is  also  a  symposium  volume  of  essays  edited  by  Alan 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 


J- 


J- 


Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  Boston  Home,  InC, 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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Walker,  The  Chopin  Companion  (Norton  paperback),  in  which  the  chapter  treating 
"Sonatas  and  Concertos"  is  by  Peter  Gould.  Andre  Boucourechliev's  Chopin.-  A  Pictorial 
Biography,  translated  into  English  by  Edward  Hyams,  contains  a  wealth  of  drawings, 
paintings,  and  facsimiles  (Viking).  There  are,  of  course,  many  recordings  of  the  concerto, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  considered:  Alexis  Weissenberg's  own  performance  is 
with  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  and  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra  on  a  three-disc  set 
containing  Chopin's  complete  music  for  piano  and  orchestra  (Angel).  Martha  Argerich 
has  coupled  the  Chopin  F  minor  with  the  Schumann  concerto  in  a  performance  with  the 
National  Symphony  under  Mstislav  Rostropovich  (DG).  An  olympian  reading  by 
Charles  Rosen  with  John  Pritchard  conducting  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Odys- 
sey) may  be  contrasted  with  one  of  Andre  Watts's  earliest  recordings,  with  Thomas 
Schippers  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS);  both  are  paired  with  the  Liszt  First 
Concerto.  Claudio  Arrau's  poetic  reading  with  Eliahu  Inbal  and  the  London  Philhar- 
monic (Philips)  is  available  separately  (with  Chopin's  Krakowiak)  and  as  part  of  a  three- 
record  box  containing  Chopin's  complete  works  for  piano  and  orchestra. 

The  best  study  of  Nielsen's  symphonic  work  is  still  Robert  Simpson's  Carl  Nielsen, 
Symphonist,  1865-1931  (originally  published  in  1952,  now  available  in  a  1979  revision 
from  Taplinger).  Hugh  Ottaway's  contribution  on  Nielsen  to  Simpson's  symposium  The 
Symphony  (Penguin  paperback)  is  also  worth  looking  at.  The  composer  himself  wrote  a 
biographical  account  of  his  early  years.  An  English  translation  of  his  essay  on  "Words, 
Music,  and  Programme  Music"  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  collection  Living  Music 
published  by  the  Danish  music  publisher  Wilhelm  Hansen  Musik-Forlag.  Leonard 
Bernstein's  recording  of  The  Four  Temperaments  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
(CBS)  is  a  splendid  account  of  the  work. 

-S.L. 


First  Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 

NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF 
LONDON  BROIL  •  BARBEQUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

BROILED  BOSTON  SCHROD  •  BAY  SCALLOPS 
BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP  •  BROILED  SWORDFISH 
BAKED  STUFFED  HADDOCK  •  BOSTON  BLUEFISH 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


SM^®ff  @£ 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Alexis  Weissenberg 


Pianist  Alexis  Weissenberg  has  generated 
excitement  throughout  the  world;  he  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  every  major  orchestra, 
including  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic, 
the  Philharmonia  of  London,  and  the  La  Scala 
Orchestra  of  Milan.  Born  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria, 
Mr.  Weissenberg  began  his  piano  studies  there 
and  later  continued  his  musical  education  in 
Israel,  where  he  made  his  professional  debut 
at  fourteen.  He  was  immediately  invited  to 
make  a  tour  of  South  Africa,  then  came  to 
America  to  attend  the  Juilliard  School.  After  a 
successful  tour  of  Israel,  Egypt,  Turkey  and 
South  America,  he  made  his  American  debut 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under 
George  Szell.  That  same  year  he  won  the 
Leventritt  International  Competition,  was 
invited  to  appear  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  launched  a 
United  States  concert  tour.  For  several  years 
following  he  made  annual  tours  of  America, 
Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Near  East; 
then,  after  a  self-enforced  ten-year  sabbatical 
in  Madrid  and  Paris,  he  returned  to  the  con- 
cert stage  in  Paris  to  thunderous  acclaim. 

Mr.  Weissenberg  has  been  a  frequent  guest 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  since  his  first 


appearance  in  January  1970,  most  recently  for 
Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction  at  Tanglewood  in  August 
1981.  He  has  performed  in  recital  on  the 
"Great  Performers"  series  at  Lincoln  Center, 
and  festival  appearances  have  included  Rav- 
inia,  Blossom,  Tanglewood,  Salzburg,  and 
Berlin,  under  such  conductors  as  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  Lorin  Maazel,  and  James  Levine.  His 
numerous  recordings  for  Angel,  RCA,  and 
Connoisseur  include  the  complete  Beethoven 
piano  concertos  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Bartok  Piano 
Concerto  No.  2  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  Tchaikovsky 
First  with  Karajan  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris, 
and  the  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  9  and  21  with 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Vienna  Sym- 
phony. He  has  also  recorded  Chopin's  com- 
plete music  for  piano  and  orchestra  with 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski  conducting  the 
Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra. 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 
are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 
adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and!  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  .Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 


For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  <Sl  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  If  ill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  areas  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332  4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Pinch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Or  Chestnut 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  C.  Mercer 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

William  F.  Craig 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

James  D.  Wells 

Gillette  Company 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

WCVB-TV 

E.  James  Morton 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

An  Wang 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &.  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 
*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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®  Booth  '3z 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 

*  Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 

Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 
*Atlas  Oil  Corporation 
Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 


Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &.  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
'"Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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*Haemonetics 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

*Healthco,  Inc. 

Insurance 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

High  Technology /Computers 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*Analog  Devices 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 

*Augat,  Inc. 

Brewer  &.  Lord 

Roger  Wellington 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 

*Bolt,  Beranek  &.  Newman,  Inc. 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Stephen  Levy 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

John  B.  Pepper 

*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

John }.  Cullinane 

E.  James  Morton 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Otto  Morningstar 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

*Dynatech  Corporation 

*Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

J.  P.  Barger 

Robert  J.  Scales 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

Thomas  O.  Jones 

George  Meltzer 

*The  Foxboro  Company 

Investments 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 

*GTE  Electrical  Products 

Amoskeag  Company 

John  C.  Avallon 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 

*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 

Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &.  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 

IBM  Corporation 

Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 
Francis  P.  Sears 

Bradford  Towle 

Instron  Corporation 

The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 
Michael  C.  Hewitt 

Harold  Hindman 

LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 
John  S.  Wurts 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Thomas  Johnson 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

Legal 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*Cesari  McKenna 

*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Robert  A.  Cesari 

John  K.  Buckner 

*Gadsby  &.  Hannah 

*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Harry  Hauser 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*Goodwin  Procter  &.  Hoar 

*Raytheon  Company 

Edward  O'Dell 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

*Herrick  &  Smith 

Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 

Leisure 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 

*Heritage  Travel 

U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

Donald  Sohn 

B.  A.  Jackson 

Manufacturing 

*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

An  Wang 

r  j                 Robert  L.  Austin 

*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Michael  H.  Dingman 
*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
* WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
* WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 
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Printing/ Publishing   ' 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 
*Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

* Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &.  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

David  W  Bernstein 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
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*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

C.  Charles  Marran 

William  J.  Pruyn 

*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

*New  England  Tel.  8k  Tel.  Company 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

William  C.  Mercer 

Utilities 

*Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston 

Annual  Friends  Program  during  our 

fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31, 1982. 

Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Boston  Annual  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 

Estate  of  Louise  M.  Abell 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mrs.  Eleanore  P  Bloedel 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Mr.  John  I.  Ahern 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Miss  Juliet  Bradley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Judith  S.  Brown 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Mr.  Frederic  Amory 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Amory 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lewis  P  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Ms.  Madeleine  M.  Anderson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P  Card 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Casty 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Mrs.  Donald  P  Babson 

Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  C  Child 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Steven  Baker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Mrs.  Norman  V  Ballou 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  Sabine  Baring-Gould 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Mr.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Conant 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 
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Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cort 

Daniel  8k  Ruth  Coven 

Mrs.  William  C.  Cox 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Rev.  8k  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney 

Ms.  Jackie  Dacosta 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Holbrook  R.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Max  Delson 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  J.  Dienes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  Douglass  Drane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  V  Ellis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Ely 

Mr.  Lyle  Engel 

Ms.  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mr.  William  D.  English 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Mr.  Dean  W  Freed 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Gale 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  W  F.  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  John  R.  Guy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  W  Harrison 

Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Priscilla  E.  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Mr.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
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Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Jeffries 

Mrs.  Philippa  R.  Jeffries 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Charles  Keller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kistner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  LeClaire 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Sr. 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Liller 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Lombardi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 


Mrs.  Leroy  W.  Macomber 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Marum 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Gay  Noe  McLendon 

Mr.  John  W  McNear 

Ms.  Sylvia  F.  Meadows 

Ms.  Marjorie  Mess 

Mrs.  Houghton  P  Metcalf 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Mr.  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Major  Nalle 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Ms.  Sylvia  Neumann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Davies  Paine 

Mrs.  Elise  M.  Palmer 

Gloria  A.  Palmer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Loom  is  Patrick 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  Joseph  P  Pellegrino 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mrs.  Roger  Preston 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
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Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Mr. }.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Rodbell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  Jack  Romann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rosencranz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Russell 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  Alexander  Schocken 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Dr.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morten 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Seitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Selke 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

David  Ogden  Ludlow  Sharratt 

Mrs.  Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Girard  Spencer 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  Jason  Starr 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mr.  Julius  Steiner 

Ms.  Barbara  F.  Stern 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P  Stokes,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Dewey  Stone 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Stone 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  L.  Thomdike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  John  T  Tucker 

Mrs.  Naomi  Cocke  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson  III 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  O.  Welch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding-White 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Howard  Wineberg 

The  Cornelius  A.  Wood  8k  Muriel  P  Wood  Charity 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 

Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  K.  Holmes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mrs.  Ralph  Homblower 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  Norbert  A.  Bogdan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Dr.  Peter  F.  Jeffries 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &l  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Dr.  Edwin  D.  Campbell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Timothy  W  Childs 

Mrs.  Frederich  Kneisel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kornfeld 

Mr.  Benjamin  Clark 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  Crane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Alice  M.  Curelop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Delong 

V  Adm.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mrs.  Hans  H.  Estin 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Michaelsen 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Evans 

Miss  Mary  Mooney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  T  Mountz 

Mrs.  Richard  T  Flood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Elaine  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mrs.  Maurice  T  Freeman 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Fromm 

Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Helen  W  Parsons 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 

Pastene  Wine  and  Food 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mrs.  C  Campbell  Patterson 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Grinnell 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  Herbert  N.  Grolnick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Handelman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harlan  T.  Pierpont,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  W  Elliott  Pratt 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Rich 

Mr.  Paul  Henry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T  Herndon 

Carlyn  Ring 
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Samuel  Rosen  Family 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Herbert  Sullivan 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mrs.  John  H.  VanVleck 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Ms.  Heather  Whitney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Dr.  a  Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mrs.  James  Abegglen 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Allen 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  Hugh  Amory 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

John  &.  Dorothea  Arnold 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Ayer 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Dudley  W  R.  Bahlman 

Bruce  8k  Mary  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  W  Bartlett 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barbara  S.  Bedford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 

Drs.  Doris  8k  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Kenneth  W  Bergen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  Harold  B.  Bernstein 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 

Mrs.  Gerald  W  Bradley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W  Donald  Campbell 

James  8k  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Carye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Caulfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Joan  8k  Hugh  Chapin 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederic  Cameron  Church 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Clampitt 

Anne,  Roger,  and  Dawn  Clifton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Coit 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  I.  W  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W  Coleman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilman  W  Conant 

Mrs.  Parker  Converse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Julie  8k  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T  Dennison 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 
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Mrs.  George  Draper 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

Mr.  John  Jao 

Mr.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Jeffries 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Braude  Edinburg 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Karelsen,  Sr. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  Edward  W  Keane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Exeter 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  T.  Kieffer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  M.  Elliot  Fay 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Donald  E.  Kissel  8k  Liisa  Niemi-Kissel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  H.  Fernald,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Warren  Kohn 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mrs.  Emil  Komsand 

Marie  H.  Fox 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V  French 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

William  8k  Virginia  Ganick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robinson  Leech,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Paul  8k  Jean  Gerry 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mark  8k  Mary  Lunsford 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Manners 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hollis  T.  Gleason 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  Charles  Goldberg 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

Mr.  Alex  J.  Good 

Mrs.  Ross  A.  McFarland 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mr.  Thomas  McGraw 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  Merenda 

Mrs.  Paul  K.  Guillow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jose  C.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

George  8k  Marion  Milton 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Robt.  G.  Henderson 

Mrs.  Lovett  Morse 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mr.  Michael  Motta  and  Erica  Gottlieb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Graves  Hewitt 

Miss  Anna  H.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mrs.  William  T.  Newbold 

Mark  Hopkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Newell,  Jr. 

Harold  Horvitz 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  O.  Ives 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  J.  O'Connor 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Page,  Jr. 

Ms.  Judith  Painter 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Parsons 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Forbes  Perkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  P.  Person 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Preyer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  L.  Quint 

John  J.  Rallis 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Read 

Adam  Redjinski  8k  Michael  F.  Holland 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Reusch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mrs.  Philip  Rittenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Ruth  8k  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Ms.  Leila  Sears 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Fredda  S.  Sexton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Simmons 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Smart 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Alan  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Andrew  Snider 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Captain  Roy  M.  Springer,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret) 

David  &  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Russell  Stevenson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Steward,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  Greely  Summers 

Mr.  Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Mrs.  George  H.  Timmins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Bernice  &  Paul  Travers 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Ms.  Sallie  Von  Henneberg 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Wells,  Jr. 

Ms.  Nicholette  Wernick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  Herbert  W  Widmann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mr.  Harry  W  Zichterman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100— $249) 


Miss  Dorothy  Abel 

Marjorie  Abel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 


Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Bernard  Aidinoff 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Peter  8k  Margaret  Albrecht 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  W  Aldrich 
Rosamond  Warren  Allen 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 
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Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  James  T  Becker  and  Mary-Amanda  Dew 

Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 

Miss  Marguerite  M.  Belliveau 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  Anderson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mr.  Clinton  W  Bennett 

Margaret  F.  Arnold 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harrison  L.  Bennett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Arnow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  and  George  Nichols 

Ms.  Ruth  S.  Atkinson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Attaya 

Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Austin 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Estelle  Berman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  Morton  Berman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  E  Axten 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 

Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Badger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Mrs.  V  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Ms.  Bevery  Baker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Binney  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bishop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Pauline  K.  Bittinger 

Shirley  Anna  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 

Mrs.  Talbot  Baker 

Finlan  Blake 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kevork  &  Mary  Balekdjian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Dr.  David  L.  Balkwill 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Banash 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A  Clifford  Barger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Zenas  Block 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Lewis  Bloom 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Ernestine  H.  Bolduc 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Barnes 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

The  Rev.  G.  Stewart  Barns 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

Dale  Barraclough 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.L.  Bolton,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Parke  Barron 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  I.  Macallister  Booth 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Mrs.  James  Boyd 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Boyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Robert  8k  Joan  Brack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Mr.  Boyden  C.  Batty 

Miss  Esther  Bradish 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Baum 

Mr.  Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Ms.  Alice  C.  Beatty 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

i 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 
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Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  H.  Bride 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mr.  J.  Ralph  Brimmer 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Brooks 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  Broudy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Brown  II 

Ms.  Virginia  Brown 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Maxine  B.  Buckman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Burling 

William  A.  Burns,  Jr. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Burr 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  E.  Butman 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Byrnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.L.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Cahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  Campbell 

Ms.  Sybil  A.  Campbell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Carleton  C.  Cappuccino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Caredis 

Joseph  P.  Carey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mrs.  T.A.  Carlson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  L.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 

Mrs.  Ann  Mclntyre  Carragan 

Mr.  John  F.  Carter 

Dorothy  8k  Herbert  Carver 

Dr.  Aldo  R.  Castaneda 

Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Robert  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.J.  Charles,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Chatfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  V  Cheren 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  Chemicoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 

A.A.  Cheverie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Van  Dyck  Clark 

Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Clarkson 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Reginald  T.  Clough 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Miss  Patricia  S.  Cogswell 

Claire  8k  Bernard  C.  Cohen 

Prof.  Morris  Cohen 

Paul  8k  Leona  Cohen  &  Family 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Cohn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Mrs.  Walker  B.  Comegys,  Jr. 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Mrs.  Loring  Conant,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Conaway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Bill  &  Nancy  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Ms.  Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C.  Coolidge 

Mr.  William  A.  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 
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Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Cooper 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney  Jr. 

Andrew  F.  Corry 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Clare  M.  Cotton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jesse  X.  Cousins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  II 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Crandall 

William  8k  Carol  O.  Crawford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Crocker 

Mrs.  Frank  W  Crocker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Cross 

Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Crounse 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  Crowther 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 

Mr.  David  W  Currier 

Ms.  Hope  A.  Curtis 

Mr.  Louis  Curtis 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Matthew  Cushing,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  B.  Cushman 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 

Mrs.  Louisa  R.  Cutler 

Ms.  Fay  Dabney 

John  M.  Dacey 

Mrs.  John  C.  Daly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Huntington  Damon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W  Dana 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  T.  Dana 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dane 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dantowitz 

Mrs.  Russell  W  Davenport 

Mr.  William  L.  Davenport 

Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Davis 

Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 

Mrs.  George  Davol 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Dawson 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Ms.  Myrtle  E.  Day 

Dr.  Lucy  Irene  Dechene 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Luster  T.  Delany 

Mrs.  William  T  Demmler 


Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

The  Dennis  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  DePasquale 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Roman  W  Desanctis 

Evelyn  J.  Desmarais 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Talbot  Dewey 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Dickersin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  HI 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T  Dieckmann 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Dimeo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Dimond 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  W  Dodge 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Donald  P  Donaldson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Mr.  Philip  Donham 

Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Doyle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Dreyer 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll 

Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Bruce  Duncan 

Marjorie  Dunham 

Mrs.  Martha  Dunn 

Mr.  Warren  W  Dunn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Durand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Charles  East 

Mrs.  Charles  Eaton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T  Edsall 

R.H.  Egdahl  8k  C.H.  Taft 

Hon.  Warren  W  Eginton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Phillip  Eiseman 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.S.  Eliachar 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Miss  Martha  Elliot 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ashton  Emerson 

Mr.  C.L.  Emerson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.S.  Emery 
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Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Mrs.  Gardner  G.  Emmons 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Epstein 

Rubin  &  Ethel  Epstein 

Mrs.  John  W  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth  Erickson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mr.  David  H.  Ethridge 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  Douglas  N.  Everett 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  Edward  Fallon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Farnum 

G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Farrington 

Mr.  Paul  Farris 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mark  Feeney 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Feingold 

Mrs.  James  E  Fenn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fenn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Fine 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 

Dr.  Harvey  V  Fineberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Fink 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Finnerty 

Kenneth  8k  Imogene  Fish 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Peter  Fleck 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ruben  H.  Fogel 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  Irving  Forbes 

Elliot  Forbes 

Donald  8k  Marjorie  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  Orville  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Carol  E.  Fountain 

Alvan  8k  Lois  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  L.  Fraiman 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Dr.  Robert  8k  Mrs.  Grace  Franklin 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Jacqueline  Kahane  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  WR.  Freeman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Marian  R.  Frick 

Mr.  Barry  Friedman 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Laurel  E.  Friedman 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Gabler 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Gal 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gale 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  Werner  Gamby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Gang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ganson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Gardner 

Mr.  William  E.  Garfield 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Gaut 

Rabbi  Everett  Gendler 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  B.  Gero 

Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 

Mr.  Robert  P  Giddings 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Stephen  M.  Gilbert 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gill 

Mrs.  Howad  F.  Gillette 

Ms.  Kathryn  S.  Gillies 

Rab.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Dr.  Janet  Gissen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goddman 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Miss  Susan  Godoy 

George  W  Gold 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Irene  &  Charles  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Mr.  Frederick  Goldstein 

Mr.  Harry  P  Goldstein 
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Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Goodale 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Goode 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Isadore  Goodman 

Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Goodman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  W  Goodrich 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Gordy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  Goupil 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  Gordon  Granger 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Grant 

Priscilla  H.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs.  Horace  B.  Gray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Ryna  Greenbaum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Sylvia  &  Mort  Grossman 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Grumbacher 

Joyce  &.  Jon  Gudeman 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  George  Guilbault 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Mrs.  Edward  Guzovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Haddock 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  Pennington  Haile 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  Haimes 

Dr.  Barbara  Hajjar 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  Halfyard 


Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Hall 

Dr.  Jerome  S.  Haller 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Harlan  Hamilton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Mrs.  Homer  Harman 

Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Ms.  Irene  R.  Harrison 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Marilyn  Haskell 

Mrs.  William  C.  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Haug 

Harry  R.  &  Deborah  Hauser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mr.  Walter  Hay  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey  Jr. 

Dorothy  A.  Hebden 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Heffeman 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Mary  Moon  Hemingway 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Hepburn,  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  T.  P.  Heuchling 

Mrs.  Milton  P  Higgins 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hillstrom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Hilzenrath 

Mrs.  C.A.  Hinkle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Eliot  8k  Helen  Hirshberg 

Mrs.  Mahlon  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Hobbs 

Mr.  Robert  Hobbs 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hogan 

Mrs.  Lowell  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Miss  Marjorie  B.  Holman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  Holscher 

Ms.  Abigail  Homans 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mr.  Stan  wood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  W  Hopkins 
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Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mrs.  Eugene  P.  Horst 

Mr.  Jerry  R.  Horton 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  L.  Horwitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Y  Hovey 

Mrs.  John  H.  Howard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard 

Mrs.  A.  Morris  Hughes 

Keith  L.  8k  Catherine  B.  Hughes 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Humphrey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Humphries 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hutchinson 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hynes 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Ingalls 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Pat  S.  Isenberg 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Jack 

Mr.  Gregory  N.  Jackson 

John  P.  8k  W.  Anne  Jackson 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jacobson 

Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  Robert  JafRn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mrs.  Arnold  D.  Jenkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Jenny,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  T  Jensen 

Rev.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  John  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  William  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  Thomas  O.  Jones 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Jordan 

Mrs.  Marguerite  M.  Jost 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Toufic  E.  Kadri 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Kamborian 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Kane 


Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 

Richard  &  Karla  Karash 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Kassler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Keene 

Mrs.  E.  Bradford  Keith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Keith 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kelly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Kenerson 

Mrs.  F.  Brittain  Kennedy 

Mrs.  Richard  Kent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  Leonard  Kent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Miss  Rebecca  Kiernan 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  King 

Thomas  E.  &  Carolyn  E.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kingsbury 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley,  Jr. 

Deborah  B.  Kinsella 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Anita  Ruthling  Klaussen 

Valeria  A.  Knapp 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Dr.  William  A.  Koelsch 

Mr.  Ed  Koenig 

Frank  &  Ruth  Kopelman 

Edward  M.  Koplow 

Mrs.  William  S.  Koster 

Mr.  Vance  R.  Koven 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Lillian  B.  Kruger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Krukonis 

Leonard  &  Helen  Krulewich 

Mr.  W  N.  Kruse 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Kugel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Kunian 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kurtzberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 
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Mr.  Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Landau 

Norman  8k  Elsie  Landstrom 

Mark  L.  Land,  D.D.S. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Mrs.  John  W.  Lasell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Richard  8k  Irene  Laursen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  P.  Lawrence 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  E.  Laynor 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  LeBaron 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Ms.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Dr.  Brian  W.  A.  Leeming 

Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Leibovici 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Sarah  Ann  Leinbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Leland 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  George  C.  Leslie 

Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Dr.  Harry  Levinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  David  C.  Lewis 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Lipke 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Lipman 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mrs.  Leon  M.  Little 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  V  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Janet  Lombard 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mary  A.  Long 

Mrs.  Philip  H.  Lord 

Mrs.  Atherton  Loring 

George  G.  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Susan  M.  Love,  M.D. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Monique  8k  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Mrs.  Joseph  W  Lund 

Ms.  Ruth  L.  Lund 

Mrs.  Moses  H.  Lurie 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 

Mr.  Christopher  Lydon 

Ernest  8k  Carla  Lynton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Lyons 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Lyons 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  Constance  Macleod 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Mrs.  John  MacDuffie  II 

Colin  8k  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mrs.  Neil  S.  MacKenna 

Mr.  Lauchlin  J.  MacKenzie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Madsen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Magill,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Magnuson 

Mrs.  Francis  P  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  Franklin  Maisano 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Maloney 

Mr.  Joseph  Peter  Maloy 

Mr.  P.  Malozemoff 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mr.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  Marcus 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  John  Oliver  Marley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Max  G.  Marple 

Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Maulsby 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Mrs.  Edwin  P  Maynard,  III 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Miss  Margaret  V  McCaffrey 

Ms.  Shirley  M.  McCall 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  John  McCloughan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Angela  C.  McDermott 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  John  B.  McGowan 

Miss  Ada  V  Mcintosh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W  McKittrick,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Wallace  McMeel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Sterling  McMillan 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Means 

Cardinal  Humberto  Medeiros 

Mrs.  Joe  Vincent  Meigs 

Mr.  Neal  Ellsworth  Melanson 

Arthur  &  Priscilla  Menard 

Mr.  Leo  F.  Menz 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Merritt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  Meyer 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Sumner  8k  Edith  Milender 

Dr.  Mary  Emily  Miller 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Mr.  Philip  MacDonald  Miner 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Mittendorf 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Mix 

Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Annette  A.  Moore 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  E.  Moore 

Charles  &  Joanne  Morgan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Otto  Momingstar 

Lucia  B.  Morrill 

Jeffrey  S.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Morse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Morten  8k  Glenn  O.  Gustavson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Perry  W  Morton 

Mrs.  Hardwick  Moseley 

Mrs.  Edward  Motley 

Miss  Lucetta  Mowry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hugo  Mueller 


Judith  Palmer  Muggia- 

Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  Murphy 

Lt.  John  J.  Murphy 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Dr.  Tito  Musacchio 

Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nannis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Narins 

Mr.  Harold  Natt 

Mrs.  Kirke  A.  Neal 

Nancy  Ann  Nearen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Neiman 

Richard  8k  Ann  Nemrow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 

Heinz  G.  Neumann 

Cynthia  Bingaman  Newbold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

George  Nichols,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T  G.  Nichols,  III 

Dr.  Anthony  Nigro 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Reynold  B.  Nippe,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Nixon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Noble 

Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 

Lillian  C.  Norton 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Norton 

Joseph  8k  Neolly  Nye 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  O'Donnell 

Reverend  Joseph  J.  O'Hare,  III 

Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 

Ms.  Miriam  Ober 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Oedel 

Mrs.  John  D.  Ogilby 

Ms.  Verna  Ross  Orndorff 

Mr.  R.  Clifford  Orr 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Ostrander 

Grace  M.  Otis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederic  C  Owen 

Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 

Mrs.  Edward  Page 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  Alan  Page 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 

Mr.  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Donald  G.  Paige 

Mrs.  Frank  C.  Paine 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bertram  Paley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Paley 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Palm 
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Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Pappas 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 

Mrs.  Esther  Grew  Parker 

Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker,  III 

Miss  Frances  R.  Parker 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  W  Parker 

Richard  J.  &  Stephanie  A.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  James  Parker 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Parkhurst 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Pascucci 

Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

G.  Richard  Paul,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Paul,  Jr. 

The  Paulson  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

George  W  Pearce 

Ms.  Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Steven  Pearlstein 

Norman  A.  Pearson 

Mr.  Kenneth  Peck 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Pekrul 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Pelletier 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Pemberton 

Sylvia  Perkins 

John  A.  Perry 

Polly  Perry 

Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  T  Phillips 

Ruth  Crossett  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Gregor  Piatigorsky 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Dorothy  Pierce 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Elisha  G.  Pierce,  III 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  8k  M.  B.  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Dr.  Edward  Platner 

ivlr.  8k  Mrs.  C.  Merton  Plimpton 

Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 

Sandy  &  Herbert  Pollack 

Dr.  Eugene  M.  Pollard 

Mrs.  Vivian  T  Pomeroy 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Pope 

Janet  Pope 


Ms.  Lois  P  Poster 

Mrs.  Cary  Potter 

Dr.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Mr.  James  Powers 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Priscilla  of  Boston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 

Mr.  Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Barbara  8k  Kathleen  Quill 

Ms.  Frances  S.  Quimby 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Margaret  S.  Radebaugh 

Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Morris  Raker 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Talbot  Rantoul 

Miss  Eleanor  Raymond 

John  8k  Lorraine  Re 

Miss  Helen  Rea 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jason  Reder 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mrs.  George  S.  Reichenbach 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly  Jr. 

Eve  8k  Arthur  Reinherz 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerald  L.  Reisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eliot  W  Remick 

Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Remick 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie 

John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mary  E.  Reynolds 

Emery  Rice 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Barbara  T  Ridgely 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Mrs.  Albert  I.  Ris 

Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Barry  Robbins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 
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Dr.  8k  Mrs.  P.  G.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Robinson 

Ms.  Barbara  Rockefeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Ms.  Judith  Ross 

Michael  &  Karen  Rotenberg 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Rothenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.  S.  Payson  Rowe 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  B.  Allan  Rowland 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Charlotte  8k  David  L.  Rubin 

Ms.  Sara  L.  Rubin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  N.  Arthur  Rudin 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Rudolph 

Mr.  William  Russell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  T  Russian 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Ms.  Dorothy  Z.  Ryan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sacks 

Susan  8k  Stephen  Sagar 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Salter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 

Mr.  William  G.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

Esther  Engel  Salzman 

Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eli  Samuels 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  R.  Sandberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sanders 

Mrs.  Adele  W  Sanger 

Mr.  William  C.  Sano 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winthrop  T  Sargeant 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Moselio  &  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Scheu,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  R.  Schillhammer  III 

Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger 

Ms.  Genevieve  Schmidt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 

Dr.  Celia  L.  Schulhoff 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Milford  D.  Schulz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


Mrs.  George  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W  Scudder 

Mrs.  Oscar  Seager 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Seamans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Seccomb 

Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 

Ms.  Deborah  Webber  Segal 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Sellon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  William  C.  Sexton 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehy,  AIA 

Mr.  Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Ms.  Frances  Shif  man 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Shindler 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Shreve 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ephraim  E.  Shulman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Calvin  Siegal 

Mrs.  Bertram  H.  Siegeltuch 

Miss  Miriam  Silcox 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Caroll  M.  Silver 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

General  Melvin  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

A.  Homer  Skinner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  Homer  Skinner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  D.  Slater 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Slavin 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  Sleeper 

Mr.  James  R.  Sloane 

Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Daniel  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  R.  C.  Smith 

Mr.  Forrester  C.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Diane  8k  Peter  Smith 

Ann  J.  8k  Philip  J.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Mr.  W  Prescott  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mr.  Richard  Snow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Snyder 

Mrs.  Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz 

Juanita  Will  Soghikian 
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Miss  Bonnie  T  Solomon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  P  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mrs.  Rae  Solowey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Soltz 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 

Mr.  Pao  Chen  8k  Mrs.  Irene  Soong 

Mrs.  Augustus  W  Soule,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Sparks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Spiro 

Joseph  8k  Paula  Spound 

J.  Hume  Sprague 

Mr.  James  R.  Squire 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Stahl 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Stambaugh,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  L.  Stang 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Mr.  Allan  Stein  and  Karen  Rattazzi 

Jeanne  Ster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  John  E.  Stevens 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  Robert  W  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Stockwell 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Stone 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  R.  Stratoti 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Ms.  Betty  Strong 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Stuart,  Jr. 

Mr.  W  James  Stuber 

Mrs.  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 

Drs.  Harriet  D.  &  Allan  B.  Sutfin 

Edward  L.  Swainson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Marshall  W  S.  Swan 

Arthur  8k  Martha  Swanson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  K.  W  Switzer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Mr.  Ganson  P  Taggart 

Miss  Louise  Talma 

Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  S.  Tappan 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Merton  Tarlow 
Mrs.  Cleonice  F.  Tawse 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hugh  Taylor 
Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 
Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 
Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 
Dr.  Cornelius  Thibeault 
Mrs.  W  P  Thielens 
Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 
Mr.  Carroll  T  Thomas,  Jr. 
Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 
Arthur  8k  Virginia  Thompson 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Thompson 
Ms.  Grace  Thompson 
Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Thomsen 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Thornton 
Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 
Dr.  W.  William  Tornow 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Townsend 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Tragakis 
Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Edward  Troncoso,  MD 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 
Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  W  Tufts 
Mrs.  Christopher  Tunnard 
Mrs.  Howard  M.  Turner 
Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 
Mr.  R.  Brough  Turner 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Tyler  II 
Ms.  Larkin  D.  Upson 
Hugo  8k  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 
Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  O.  Valerio 
Dr.  Suzanne  T  Van  Amerongen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 
Mr.  Peter  W  Van  Etten 
Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Van  Sickler 
Anthony  Peter  Varney 
Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 
Mrs.  Yolanda  M.  Vaughan 
Maureen  M.  Vaughn 
Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 
Mr.  Normand  P  Viens 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 

Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler" 

Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Mr.  John  A.  Volpe 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Voulgaris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Whitaker 

Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Wadsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Carter  White,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Miss  Christine  White 

Ms.  Lydia  L.  Walker 

Mr.  E.  J.  White,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Waller 

Mrs.  John  W  White 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  E.  Denis  Walsh 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Robert  W  White 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Mrs.  Christiana  B.  Whiteside 

Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  S.  Whiteside 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mrs.  Frank  Wigglesworth 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Mr.  Richmond  G.  Wight 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Washburn 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P  Wilkins 

1                       Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Willard 

Mr.  John  B.  Watt 

Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  C.  Watts 

Mr.  Alexander  W  Williams 

Peter  8k  Lois  Way 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Terry  P.  Weaver 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Angus  Wilson 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Gordon  8k  Kathy  Weil 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mr.  Roberts.  Weil 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Weingarten 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mrs.  Farwell  Winston 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Mrs.  Frederick  R.  H.  Witherby 

Ms.  Eileen  M.  Weller 

Mrs.  Robert  Withington 

Miss  Harriet  V  Wellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Wood 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Weyl 

Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Wharton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  David  P  Wheatland 

Robert  E.  &  Sally  B.  Wyner 

Eunice  Wheeler 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 
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Mrs.  Andrew  E  Young 
Mr.  David  W  Young 
Sibylla  Orth  Young 
Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 


Norma  8k  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Thelma  Zelen 

Dr.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals 
listed  below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1981-1982 
fiscal  year. 


Elizabeth  Adelsberger 

Hannah  G.  Ayer 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

Edith  Breed 

Mrs.  J.  F.  F.  Brewster 

Judge  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Richard  Brown 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver 

Carolyn  L.  Cox 

William  Dennis 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 

Vincent  L.  Foxworthy 

Fernand  Gillet 

Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mrs.  Anatole  A.  Haemmerle 

Beverly  S.  Hazel 

Bernard  Hirsch 

Blanche  Hoffman 

Harry  Huberman 

Richard  Lowell 

Daniel  Jacobson 

Robert  M.  P  Kennard 

Mrs.  Phillips  Ketchum 

Dr.  W  Eugene  Knox 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Mrs.  Alfred  Krips 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Dr.  Moses  H.  Lurie 


Anna  C.  MacDonald 
Delia  Hart  Macomber 
Mrs.  Ernest  Margenau 
Mrs.  Philip  Mather 
Pierre  Mayer 
Mrs.  Charles  Morris 
Alan  R.  Morse 
Mrs.  George  Nichols 
John  Guy  Palmer 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Martha  Perry 
Arden  Tapley  Ramrath 
Mrs.  Paul  Rizzotto 
Henry  Rotenberg 
Motley  Sawyer 
Maria  A.  Schmid 
Asher  Shuffer 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Marcia  Smiley 
Jeanne  8k  Leonard  Tarlin 
Elizabeth  Walter 
Sylvia  H.  Weiss 
Mrs.  John  M.  Wells 
Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
John  Willister 
Mr.  Challis  Wilson 
Roger  Wolcott 
Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Yellin 
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Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1982.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  perma- 
nently endowed  with  a  gift  of 
$35,000.) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L. 
Cahners  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane 
Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 
Fellowships 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 
Memorial  Fellowship 


Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin 
Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Fellowships 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris 
Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  E 
Nickerson  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 
Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis 
Fellowships 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 
Fellowships 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  established 
with  a  minimum  annual  gift 
of  $1,750.) 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  Berkshire 
Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 
Fellowship 

Irene  and  David  Bernstein 
Fellowship 

Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Richard  Burgin  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim 
Fellowship 

Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 

Judy  and  Stewart  Colton 
Fellowship 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Joyce  and  Fred  Crane,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Robert  Edwards  Fellowship 

Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon 
Fellowship 
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William  and  Mary  Greve 
Foundation  Fellowships 

Ann  Robinson  Harter  Fellowship 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 

Kenneth  L.  Philips  Fellowship 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Jane  and  William  Ryan 
Fellowship 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones 
Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Fellowship 

Kandell  Fellowship 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider 
Fellowship 

Martha  and  William  Selke 

John  Kern  Memorial  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

William  Kroll  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Fellowship 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 

Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr 
Fellowship 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan 
Fellowship 

Saran  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian 
Norton  Fellowship 

Lipsky  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone 
Fellowship 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler 
Fellowship 

John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 

Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 

Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 
Fellowship 

WCRB/Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Fellowship 

Orleton  Fellowship 

Windsor  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship, 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  G.  Barry 

Wulsin  Fellowships 

Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be 
established  with  a  minimum 
annual  gift  of  $1,000.) 

Adams  Super  Markets 
Corporation  Fellowship 

Milos  and  Maria  Krofta 
Fellowship 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

ASCAP/Rudolf  Nissim 
Fellowship 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Fellowship 

Raymond  Lee  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Bruno  Maderna  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 

Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson 

Rice  Fellowship 

Fellowship 
Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 
Fellowship 

Fellowship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy 
Fellowship 

Mary  and  Harry  W  Harrison,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Israel  and  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell 
Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William 
Sondericker  Fellowship 

Julius  Kass  Fellowship 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon 
Fellowship 

Spencer  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc., 
Fellowships 
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Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

Margaret  Grant  Memorial  Prize 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Memorial  Prize 

Koussevitzky  Tanglewood 
Composition  Prize 

Sam  Levinson  Prize 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Prize 

Harold  Ralyea  Prize 

Warren  Sears/Bess  Richards 
Memorial  Prize 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Other  Noteworthy  Gifts 

A  Master  Teacher  Fund  to 
endow  the  position  of  Head  of 
Keyboard  Activities  has  been 
established  by  Marilyn 
Brachman  Hoffman. 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bays  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 

536-0184 

/ 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         \ 
Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


r 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 
iBank 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


ill 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


SenlderW'Assoc 

**  Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617369-3600 

SUCCESSOR   TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 


handwoven  ruqe 
!;  orientate  •kilims -dhurries 
!►         6  related  folk  art 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 
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NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


Coining  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  27  October  at  7=30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  28  October— 8-9=45 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  29  October— 2-3:45 
Saturday,  30  October— 8-9:45 
Tuesday,  2  November— 8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  series 
ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 
Walton  Cello  Concerto 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM 
Strauss  An  Alpine  Symphony 

Thursday,  4  November— 8-9:50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  5  November — 2-3=55 
Saturday,  6  November — 8-9:55 
ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 
Mendelssohn  Ray  Bias  Overture 

Haydn  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Britten  Spring  Symphony 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

LINDA  FINNIE,  mezzo-soprano 

PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


t. 


^     .  i 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 
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*ome  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  itys  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  became  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


LON[X)N 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 


■■  ,    :■■■::  i    ■■  ■  .    ■ 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 


/4  <U^ene«tt  SautA&ztt  rttieut  toeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


^<w  Pie-'lAeatne  'pec^U 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON.    MASSACHUSETTS,    02115 
("r«o  blocks  «esl  of    Symphony  Hall^ 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


'Maitrc'  Jacques 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Vlaie    Host  on 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con^ 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of  I 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra'^ 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  j 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  j 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


742-1180 


Items  for  the  bedroom,  including 

100%  goose  down,  lambswool  and 

fiberfill  comforters,  futons,  flannel  sheets, 

pillowshams  and  many  uniquely  elegant 

matching  accessories. 

We  have  an  exceptional  collection  of 

items  for  the  children's  room. 
Call  for  our  beautiful  full  color  catalog. 


rOMFORTER  fONNECTION 

V*    pn   Rov  ROI  ^*        Westwood.  MA  02090 


(617)  329-3731 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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Seiji  Ozawa.  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3U  and 

that  taxes  take  4h?  If  it  werentfor  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  7424000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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exactly         what        you        want 

LEU   E$ 


West  Goes  East 

With  Ralph  Lauren 

Lauren  brings  back  the  Americana 
of  frontier  days  in  his  inaugural 
shoe  collection.  Note  the 
authenticity  of  detail  in  his 
signature  granny  boot:  the 
museum  heel,  the  comfortable, 
straight-laced  fit,  and  the  supple 
Italian  leathers.  Bravo,  Lauren1 
In  chestnut  brown  and  black, 
sizes  6-10.  From  the  Polo 
Collection,  $325. 
Designer  Shoe  Salon  —  fourth  floor 
Boston  and  Chestnut  Hill. 


BSO 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  first  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  focus  on  the  concerto  with  music  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms.  The  featured  soloists  will  be  Berj  Zamko- 
chian,  organ;  BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel  Borok,  violin,-  and  BSO  principals 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  10 
November  at  10:15  a.m.,-  Friday,  12  November  at  10:15  a.m.,-  and  Saturday,  13  November  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  again  at  2:00  p.m.  For  tickets  and  complete  information  about  the  1982-83 
Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts  subscription  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


New  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  to  Open 

Sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  BSO,  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  at  Symphony  Hall 
will  open  15  November,  offering  an  attractive  array  of  gift  items  including  musical-motif 
baby  bibs,  the  orchestra's  latest  recordings,  note  paper,  and  the  ever-popular  Junior  Coun- 
cil Symphony  Mint.  The  shop  will  remain  open  through  22  December  and  the  "Christ- 
mas at  Pops"  season.  The  shop  will  be  located  at  the  stage-door  end  of  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor,  and  all  proceeds  will  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


New  From  the  Junior  Council — The  Symphony  Bark 

The  Junior  Council's  popular  Symphony  Mint  will  soon  be  joined  by  the  Symphony 
Bark,  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  and  whole  toasted  almonds  embossed  with 
the  BSO  colophon  and  individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  Like  the  mint,  the  bark  is  made 
expressly  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead.  The  bark 
and  mint  will  be  sold  at  all  BSO  and  Pops  events  by  volunteers  from  the  Junior  Council  at 
a  table  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  The  bark  will 
sell  in  a  box  of  eight  for  $9.  The  price  of  the  mint  remains  unchanged,  at  30  for  $11,  a 
dozen  for  $5.50,  and  two  taster  mints  for  $1.  The  Junior  Council  encourages  consideration 
of  the  mint  and  bark  as  holiday  gifts.  Harbor  Sweets  will  accept  mail  orders  for  as  many 
as  you  wish  to  send.  Contact  them  at  (617)  745-7648  for  more  information,  or  pick  up  a 
mail-order  form  at  the  mint  table. 

The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing..." 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4PM 
Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  21, 1982 

POULENC  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
PROKOFIEV  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin,  viola,  and  double  bass.  Op.  39 
BRAHMS  Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  25 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No.  3 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER 
FORM.  There  are  a 
limited  number  of  seats 
available  for  the 
1982/83  season.  You 
may  become  a  subscriber 
by  indicating  your 
choice  of  location 
and  price  and  by 
returning  this  form  to: 
New  Subscriber, 
Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Ma.  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES. 

$27.50,521.00,  $16.00. 
The  3  prices  listed  are 
for  both  orchestra  & 
balcony.  Select  according 
to  your  requirements. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

NAME. 
CITY 


ADDRESS  „ 


STATE . 


DAY  PHONE  . 


.  EVENING  PHONE . 


.  ZIP  CODE . 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


Music  Manuscript  Exhibit 


Beginning  20  October  and  continuing  through  November,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
music  manuscripts  in  Cambridge  at  Harvard's  Houghton  Library.  The  manuscripts  range 
in  time  from  the  period  of  Dunstable  to  Alban  Berg  and  include  autographs  of  major 
works  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Brahms,  among  many  others.  Several  cases  of 
the  exhibit  will  be  devoted  to  correspondence  and  musical  works  related  to  activities  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Houghton  Library  Exhibition  Room  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is 
music  director  and  conductor,  in  an  all-Beethoven  program  at  Charles  Brown  Junior  High 
School  in  Newton  on  Sunday,  7  November  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  the  Fidelio 
Overture,  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Ursula 
Oppens.  For  ticket  information,  call  332-7495.  Mr.  Knudsen  is  also  guest  conductor  with 
the  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  evening,  14  November  at  7:30  p.m.  The 
featured  work  on  the  program  is  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  with  BSO  principal  Jules 
Eskin  as  soloist.  For  ticket  information,  call  1-587-4793. 

BSO  principal  horn  Charles  Kavalovski  will  perform  the  Brahms  Horn  Trio  with 
violinist  Roman  Totenberg  and  pianist  Luis  Batlle  on  a  benefit  concert  for  the  Longy 
School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Monday  evening,  8  November  at  8  p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  the  Longy  School  at  876-0956. 

Mr.  Kavalovski  will  also  perform  the  Brahms  Horn  Trio  with  violinist  Joseph  Scheer 
and  pianist  David  Deveau  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Needham  on  Sunday  evening,  14 
November  at  7:30  p.m.  Also  included  on  the  program  is  music  of  Mozart,  Schumann, 
and  Chopin.  The  concert  is  presented  by  the  Needham  Concert  Society  and  the 
Needham  Piano  Association.  Sponsor  tickets  are  $5,  student  tickets  are  $3;  for  reserva- 
tions, call  444-6080. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  On  Tuesday  morning,  2  November 
from  11  to  noon,  the  featured  guest  will  be  cellist  Ralph  Kirshbaum,  who  peforms  the 
Walton  Cello  Concerto  with  the  orchestra  this  week. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  du  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stem,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


-mBBBm 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Dtiectorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Colter  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
i  Jennie  Shames 
jNisanne  Lowe 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 


Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chat 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Sebring 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

/.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


This  is  a  Coadi  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove    v.  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthl^8^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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An  Interview  With  Seiji  Ozawa 


While  at  Tanglewood  this  August,  the  BSO's  Caroline  Smedvig  talked  with  Seiji  Ozawa, 
who  begins  his  tenth  year  as  BSO  music  director  this  fall  and  who  spoke  about  his 
relationship  with  the  orchestra  and  his  hopes  for  the  future.  The  complete  interview 
from  which  these  excerpts  are  drawn  appears  in  the  Fall  issue  of  BSO,  the  orchestra's  bi- 
monthly newsletter. 


CS:  The  1982-83  season  will  be  your  tenth 
year  as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. What  have  been  some  of  the  most 
significant  moments  within  the  last  10  years? 
SO:  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  mention  just 
a  few  highlights.  I  feel  that  the  orchestra  and  I 
have  just  started  to  know  each  other  over  the 
last  few  years.  This  kind  of  thing  takes  time. 
Of  course  there  have  been  many  very  exciting 
moments,  including  several  magnificent 
tours— to  China,  which  was  unique,  to  the 
European  music  festivals,  the  centennial 
world  tour.  But  our  major  work  is  here  in 
Symphony  Hall.  I  feel,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues feel,  that  we  really  know  each  other 
better  now.  When  repertoire  is  repeated  we  are 
more  comfortable,  and  we  can  perform  more 
naturally.  The  result  is  a  deeper,  much  more 
serious  way  of  making  music,  and  I  like  that. 
That  to  me,  is  what  is  really  significant. 

CS:  Has  the  sound  of  the  BSO  changed  during 
your  tenure? 

SO:  I  think  it  is  becoming  a  deeper,  heavier, 
darker  sound.  Since  Munch's  time,  and — I  am 
guessing,  since  I  didn't  know  him— from 
Koussevitzky's  time,  this  orchestra  has  had  a 
beautiful  color.  That  is  in  the  blood  of  this 
orchestra.  If  I  want  that  sound,  they  will  give 
it  to  me.  If  a  guest  conductor  comes,  right 
away  they  will  give  it  to  him.  Rarely  is  there 
ever  a  forced  sound.  Some  of  the  world's 
heavy-sounding  orchestras,  as  I  call  them,  can 
produce  very  powerful  music,  but  they  lack 
color  and  beauty  of  tone.  The  Boston  Sym- 
phony always  looks  for  beautiful  tone,  lots  of 
color,  and,  in  the  end,  beautiful  music.  My 
work  is  in  keeping  the  beautiful  tone  and  the 
seriousness,  the  power,  the  depth. 


CS:  How  have  you  changed  as  a  conductor 
over  the  past  decade? 

SO:  Conducting  is  a  very  strange  profession. 
Conductors  cannot  work  alone,  so  naturally  I 
have  grown  from  the  experience  with  my 
group  in  Boston,  which  has  given  me  so  many 
good  things.  I  hope  I  can  give  something  back. 
But  also,  I  had  to  go  and  get  some  experience 
in  other  countries  like  Germany,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria.  It  was  very  important  for 
me  to  have  those  experiences  with  other 
orchestras.  Remember  that  the  life  of  a  con- 
ductor really  depends  on  the  stimulation 
between  him  and  his  orchestra.  Then  they 
can  grow  together.  The  essence  of  what  I  have 
learned  has  been  from  my  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances with  the  Boston  Symphony.  But 
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Rehearsing  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
China,  March  1979 
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my  experience  with,  for  instance,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  is  absolutely  important,  inval- 
uable. It  is  a  completely  different  way  of  mak- 
ing music  than  is  found  in  American  musical 
life.  In  Berlin,  they  have  very  much  their 
own  color.  Vienna  is  that  same  way,  as  well  as 
Paris.  Also,  I  have  grown  from  studying  opera 
in  opera  houses,  which  has  expanded  even 
my  basic  conducting  techniques.  I  would 
have  to  ask  my  colleagues  here,  but  I  think 
that  my  experience  with  opera  has  broadened 
my  relationship  with  my  orchestra.  I  think 
my  vocabulary  is  fuller,  richer,  expanded  in 
ways  I  couldn't  have  achieved  without  opera. 
I  haven't  done  too  many  operas  yet,  but  I  can 
sense  how  important  opera  conducting  is  for 
symphonic  conducting. 

CS:  The  city  of  Boston  is  relatively  small 
compared  to  many  of  the  major  cities  that 
have  great  orchestras.  What  do  you  think  is 
unique  about  Boston  that  enables  it  to  support 
a  world-class  orchestra? 
SO:  From  my  first  impression  of  Boston,  one 
thing  was  very  clear — Boston  is  a  very 
musical  city.  The  Boston  area  has  many  musi- 
cians, many  chamber  groups  and  musical  as- 
sociations, music  schools,  and  composers  right 
here.  And  also,  I  think  that  historically, 
Boston  has  supported  the  arts — not  just  music, 
but  culture  in  general— with  its  great  muse- 


ums and  universities.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  Boston  families  are  really  con- 
nected with  art,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  this 
that  gives  a  great  orchestra  the  chance  to  exist. 
I'm  not  sure  we  have  enough  economic  power 
in  Boston.  I  don't  think  Boston  is  the  business 
center  that  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles  are,  or  that  Houston  is  becoming.  But 
what  we  lack  in  economic  power,  Boston 
makes  up  for  in  its  love  toward  art.  Our  own 
supporters  are  really  extraordinary  in  their 
support  of  the  orchestra.  If  you  talk  about 
dollars,  there's  no  question  we  need  more  sup- 
port for  the  future.  Where  to  find  this,  I'm 
not  sure.  That  is  a  constant  worry.  But  I'm 
sure  we'll  find  the  answer  in  the  people  who 
support  and  love  the  orchestra. 

CS:  Aside  from  the  financial  worries  that 
plague  orchestras  today,  there  are  those  who 
question  the  very  notion  of  the  symphony 
orchestra,  who  call  it  a  dinosaur.  How  would 
you  respond  to  that? 

SO:  Yes,  I  hear  these  things,  I  hear  people  say 
that  the  symphony  orchestra  is  passe.  People 
ask  why  we  have  to  stay  in  the  concert  hall, 
why  we  don't  go  out  into  the  community  and 
play,  why  we  don't  take  those  stupid  tails  off. 
But  I  am  not  anxious  because  the  beauty  of 
music  hasn't  changed.  We  have  wonderful 
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Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  the  Boston  Common,  22  October  1981,  the  orchestra's 
100th  birthday 


new  music,  but  this  doesn't  change  in  our 
minds  the  beauty  of  Beethoven,  the  beauty  of 
Mozart,  the  beauty  of  Brahms;  I  don't  think 
that  will  ever  change.  I'm  not  saying  that  I 
think  a  symphony  orchestra  will  forever  wear 
tails.  Who  knows?  But  I  think  that  kind  of 
issue  is  quite  small.  And  perhaps  in  a  society 
where  there  is  so  much  change,  it  is  good  to 
have  something  that  remains  a  symbol,  a  tra- 
dition. That  you  can  sit  down  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  listen  to  beautiful  music  in  one 
place,  even  one  seat,  that  is  still  beautiful,  and 
to  know  that  this  was  the  same  fifty  or  eighty 
or  100  years  ago,  that  is  important. 

CS:  Do  you  have  a  sense  of  what  shape  you 
would  like  the  Boston  Symphony  to  take? 
SO:  Yes.  I  want  to  keep  the  balance  between 
the  hard  work  the  orchestra  does,  and  the 
feeling  of  living  a  warm  life  together.  The 
work  this  orchestra  does  is  very  concentrated 
and  intense,  whether  at  Tanglewood  or  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  especially  on  tour,  when 
things  can  be  really  tough.  But  I  hope  this 
orchestra  can  keep  the  sense  of  a  family  hav- 
ing fun  together  and  enjoying  each  other.  I 
hope  that  will  be  this  orchestra's  character 
forever.  Many  orchestras  who  are  working 
very  hard  have  a  tendency  to  become  dry,  and 
they  lose  the  sense  of  enjoyment.  Or,  the 
opposite,  some  orchestras  are  very  family-like 
and  things  become  too  easy,  and  then  the 
artistic  level  goes  down. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  more  flexibility  in 
our  lives.  American  symphonic  life  is  very 
routine— rehearsals  every  week,  same  time, 
same  day,  with  concerts  the  same.  At  this 
time,  we  don't  have  the  flexibility  to  concen- 
trate on  a  recording  or  be  able  to  rehearse  a 
little  longer  than  usual.  I  hope  in  the  future 
that  we  could  be  allowed  a  more  flexible 
schedule,  so  if  we  wanted  to  extend  rehearsal 
for  a  very  important  work  we  could,  or  if  we 
wanted  to  have  a  very  special  program  for 
television  we  could  do  it  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  the  television  director  and 
everyone  involved  could  go  crazy  and  really 
get  into  it.  With  music,  too  much  routine  is 
not  good.  With  a  52-week-a-year  schedule, 
often  it  is  not  our  own  life  anymore.  There 
has  to  be  variety  and  the  flexibility  to  make 
music  more  at  our  own  pace. 


CS:  How  would  you  say  the  BSO  is  regarded 
from  an  international  standpoint? 
SO:  I  think  it  is  at  the  very  top,  and  it  should 
be.  That  is  our  work,  to  keep  it  there.  And  it's 
not  easy  because  an  orchestra  is  not  just  one 
person,  but  100  together.  On  top  of  that,  you 
need  many  conditions — the  right  working 
conditions,  stimulation,  the  right  repertoire— 
to  build  a  great  orchestra.  And  a  great  orches- 
tra must  and  should  be  exposed  to  world  audi- 
ences. This  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
should  tour,  and  perform  in  other  cities' 
music  halls,  and  maintain  a  national  and 
international  standing.  It  is  also  very  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  have  wide  distribu- 
tion of  our  recordings  and  that  televised 
performances  of  our  concerts  be  broadcast  to 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 

CS:  Are  you  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
orchestras  in  this  country? 
SO:  I  think  that  the  general  state  of  orches- 
tras in  this  country  is  very  strong.  I  think  the 
number  of  orchestras  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  community  orches- 
tras and  the  half -amateur  ones,  is  huge.  But  I 
worry  that  staying  among  the  very  top  is  so 
difficult.  Just  to  have  an  orchestra  is  perhaps 
not  so  hard,  but  to  build  and  maintain  a  great 
orchestra,  that  is  difficult.  The  economy  is 
against  it.  Also,  life  today  has  become  so  fast- 


With  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  at  the  Salzbuig 
Festival,  September  1979 
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paced  and  hectic,  that  often  it  is  hard  to  create 
a  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  highest  artistic 
work.  My  job,  and  the  job  of  my  colleagues,  is 
to  say,  yes,  we're  living  a  very  busy  life,  and 
yes,  we're  exposed  to  high  technology,  but 
still,  we  must  keep  pure,  high,  artistic  stand- 
ards inside  of  our  musical  mind.  If  we  can 
keep  that,  if  we  have  the  energy  to  keep  that, 
then  yes,  I  believe  in  a  future  for  the 
orchestra. 

CS:  What  is  the  outlook  for  American 
orchestras  as  compared  to  European 
orchestras" 

SO:  The  greatest  orchestras  in  Europe  feel  it 
is  their  duty  to  maintain  their  standards  of 
excellence.  And  the  governments  there  also 
think  of  the  orchestras  as  their  symbol.  In 
America,  it  doesn't  really  happen  that  way, 
but  that's  all  right,  because  here  private  indi- 


viduals who  love  music  donate  their  time  and 
money,  and  the  orchestra  responds  to  this. 
Here  in  Boston,  we  feel  it  is  our  absolute 
strong  duty  to  give  our  audience  a  great 
orchestra  and  great  performances.  But  I  re- 
mind you  that  I  and  my  colleagues  in  the 
orchestra  must  have  a  high  standard  in  our 
mind,  and  we  cannot  break  that.  And  to  do 
that  in  today's  world,  with  all  of  its  noise  and 
many  distractions,  is  not  very  easy.  In  fact, 
many  things  are  against  us.  And  music  is  so 
pure  and  so  fragile  that  to  keep  it  at  its  abso- 
lute highest  level,  we  need  lots  of  concentra- 
tion, and  lots  of  love  towards  our  work.  I  feel  a 
very  strong  responsibility  to  do  this  and  I  love 
to  do  this.  And  my  colleagues,  they  under- 
stand too.  They  are  absolute  angels,  strong 
angels.  So  I  have,  and  we  have,  a  strong  future 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


With  Rudolf  Seikin,  September  1980 


Acknowledging  applause  with  Leontyne  Price  at 
the  Centennial  Concert  Celebration,  18  October 
1981 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall,-  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a" 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  year's  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.  P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hail  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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ELEMENTARY  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  3-6 

PROGRAM  I  PROGRAM  II 


so^ 


WEDNESDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

FRIDAY  SERIES 

3  concerts 

SATURDAY  SERIES  A 

3  concerts 
SATURDAY  SERIES  B 

2  concerts 


November  10  February  16 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  12  February  18 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 

November  13  February  19 

10:30  A.M.  10:30  A.M. 
November  13 

2:00  P.M. 


PROGRAM  III 
March  23 
10:15A.M. 
March  25 
10:15A.M. 
March  26 
10:30  A.M. 
March  26 
2:00  P.M. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Designed  for  Students  in  Grades  8-12 

I  PROGRAM  I  PROGRAM  II 

THURSDAY  SERIES  February  17  March  24 

10:15A.M.  10:15A.M. 


INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE 
OR  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  OFFICE  266-1492  or  267-0656 


Detach  and  return  to:  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Youth  Activities, 

251  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA.  02115 
Make  checks  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Please  Check:  Please  Check 

□  School  group       NAME □  Individual 

□  Series  or  (SCHOOL) □  Series  or 

□  Single  ADDRESS □  Single 


PHONE 


Enclosed  is  $ 


for 


tickets  to 


Series. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  28  October  at  8 
Friday,  29  October  at  2 
Saturday  30  October  at  8 
Tuesday,  2  November  at  8 

ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 


WALTON 


Cello  Concerto 

(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  25  January  1957) 

Moderato 

Allegro  appassionato 

Tema  con  improvvisazioni 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9=55  and  Friday's  about  3=55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  4 


■      H       HOB  ■ 


Brewer  &  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


Were 

Brewer  &  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  6k  Falmouth  (Lawrence  6k  Motta) 

Personal  St  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  6k  Engineering  Services/Life  6k  Employee  Benefits 
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William  Walton 

Cello  Concerto 


William  Turner  Walton,  knighted  by 
King  George  VI  in  1951,  was  born  in 
Oldham,  Lancashire,  England,  on 
29  March  1902  and  now  lives  on  Ischia 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  He  wrote  his  Cello 
Concerto  between  February  and  October 
1956  for  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  who  gave 
the  first  performances  on  25  and  26  Janu- 
ary 1957  with  Charles  Munch  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Piatigorsky 
also  introduced  the  work  in  Europe,  play- 
ing it  with  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  and  the 
BBC  Symphony  on  13  February  1957  in 
London.  Since  the  premiere,  the  only 
other  Boston  Symphony  performances 
were  given  by  Zara  Nelsova  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  Haitink  in  April 
1973.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second 
doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets  (second  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  vibraphone, 
suspended  cymbal,  bass  drum,  xylophone,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

Walton  has,  at  wide  intervals,  written  three  string  concertos,  each  for  a  most  eminent 
virtuoso— a  Viola  Concerto  in  1929  for  Lionel  Tertis,*  ten  years  later  a  Violin  Concerto 
for  Heifetz,  and  seven  years  after  that  the  Cello  Concerto  for  Piatigorsky.  The  Viola 
Concerto,  the  finest  example  of  its  genre,  was  an  important  way  station  on  Walton's 
conquest  of  maturity,  a  deliberate  sort  of  voyage,  whose  culmination  was  the  completion 
in  1935  of  the  powerful  Symphony  No.  1.  The  Violin  Concerto,  Walton's  most  popular 
orchestral  work,  is  his  only  major  composition  between  the  Symphony  No.  1  and  the 
A  minor  string  quartet  of  1945-47.  The  Cello  Concerto  is  the  first — and  arguably  the  most 
eloquent — of  the  fairly  sparse  series  of  orchestral  works  that  follows  his  Chaucer  opera, 
Troilus  and  Cressida  (1950-54). 

The  twenty-seven-year-old  composer  of  the  Viola  Concerto  was  already  famous — or 
notorious — because  of  Faqade,  the  recitation  to  dazzlingly  apt  chamber-musical  accompa- 
niment of  Edith  Sitwell's  crackling  and  nostalgic  poems  heard  in  1923  by  a  London  audi- 
ence part  delighted  and  part  scandalized.  Faqade  had  already  had  a  number  of  private 
performances  in  1922,  and  a  string  quartet,  which  has  not  survived  in  the  repertoire,  put 
the  clearly  brilliant  young  man's  name  on  the  map  internationally  when  it  was  selected 
as  one  of  three  British  works  to  be  played  at  the  first  festival  of  the  International  Society 
for  Contemporary  Music  at  Salzburg  in  1923. 


*Lionel  Tertis  (1876-1975),  a  great  musician  and  instrumentalist,  the  partner  in  concert  of  such 
players  as  Kreisler,  Bauer,  Huberman,  and  Casals  (whose  contemporary  he  was  to  the  day),  is 
generally  given  credit  for  having,  through  his  tenacity  almost  as  much  as  through  his  artistry, 
established  the  viola  as  a  solo  instrument.  Very  conservative,  he  shied  away  from  Walton's  concerto 
at  first,  ceding  the  premiere  to  Paul  Hindemith,  but  within  a  year  had  taken  the  work  into  his 
repertory,  thereafter  playing  it  often  and  with  distinction. 
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Week  4 


Walton's  parents  were  singers  (and  his  father  a  choirmaster)  in  the  Lancashire  textile 
town  of  Oldham.  They  sent  their  son  to  Christ  Church  Cathedral  School  at  Oxford,  more 
because  it  would  provide  a  better  general  education  than  was  available  at  Oldham  than 
because  of  any  large  and  farsighted  musical  ambition  they  harbored  for  him.  He  turned 
out  sufficiently  precocious  to  matriculate  as  an  undergraduate  at  sixteen.  He  subsequent- 
ly flunked  out,  or,  as  the  English  say  so  much  more  nicely  was  sent  down,  but  not  before 
he  had  read  many  scores  and  had  formed  some  crucial  friendships,  particularly  among 
literary  colleagues  like  Ronald  Firbank  and  the  three  Sitwells,  who  "adopted,  or  elected/' 
him  as  a  younger  brother.  As  Walton's  biographer,  Frank  Howes,  puts  it,  "the  Oxford 
connection  was  ratified  many  years  later  by  the  conferment  of  an  honorary  D.MUS.  in 
1942  and  an  honorary  Studentship  of  Christ  Church." 

As  a  musician,  Walton  was  essentially  self-taught,  though  once  in  a  while  he  went  for 
advice  to  Busoni,  to  Ernest  Ansermet,  and,  specifically  on  matters  to  do  with  conducting, 
Eugene  Goossens.  Faqade  was  followed  by  the  vigorous  Portsmouth  Point  Overture  (1925) 
after  a  print  by  the  early  nineteenth-century  caricaturist  Thomas  Rowlandson*,-  a  Sin- 
fonia  concertante  for  orchestra  with  piano  obbligato  (1927);  the  Viola  Concerto,-  and  the 
gaudy  oratorio  Belshazzar's  Feast  (1931),  for  which  Osbert  Sitwell  had  drawn  a  libretto 
from  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  And  by  time  Walton  had  completed  his  Symphony 
No.  1  after  three  years'  labor,  he  had  taken  his  first  plunge  into  the  activity  that  was  to 
bring  him  his  widest  audience,  namely  the  writing  of  film  scores.  His  first  film  was 
Escape  Me  Never,  an  Elisabeth  Bergner  weepie,  the  most  famous  of  his  later  ones  being 
Major  Barbara  and  Laurence  Olivier's  Shakespeare  films,  As  You  Like  It  (1936,  also  with 
Bergner),  Henry  V,  Hamlet,  and  Richard  III.  Both  Walton  and  Egk  wrote  music  for 
weighty  radio  plays  about  Christopher  Columbus,  Walton's  being  a  setting  of  a  text  by 
Louis  MacNeice. 


*  In  1921  Walton  wrote  but  later  scrapped  a  Pedagogic  Overture  Doctor  Syntax,  named  for  a  character 
who  appears  in  many  of  Rowlandson's  drawings. 


Women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  "_  Tie  Talbots. 


TW 


aJbc"h 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 


South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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In  the  apt  words  of  David  Cox,  "William  Walton  began  like  a  seventh  member  of 
Les  Six.  The  style  was  marked  continental,  pointed  with  wit  and  satire,  bursting  with 
exuberance.  Nothing  folky."  But  the  Andante  of  the  Sinfonia  concertante  introduces  a 
new  tone  of  voice,  a  new  color  of  sentiment,  and  what  is  begun  there  is  pursued  and 
splendidly  fulfilled  in  the  Viola  Concerto.  In  the  Symphony  No.  1,  Walton  attained  a 
level  of  ambition,  concentration,  and  sheer  human  urgency  and  strength  for  which  he 
seems  rarely  to  have  tried  again.  Certain  later  compositions  of  masterful  facture  like  the 
Violin  Concerto  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  not  devoid  of  either  charm  or  sentiment, 
but  their  sugar  content  is  high  for  many  a  digestive  system.  Except  as  a  young  man  barely 
into  his  twenties,  Walton  was  never  a  facile  composer  and  he  came  more  and  more  to 
enjoy  (and  to  be  able  to  afford)  the  luxury  of  taking  ample  time  over  his  elegantly  crafted 
scores.  He  also  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  leaving  damp  and  chilly  England  and  settling 
after  a  late  marriage  in  Forio  d'Ischia  (the  Sitwells  had  inculcated  an  early  love  for  Italy). 
Walton's  later  works,  of  which  the  most  impressive  are  surely  the  Cello  Concerto,  A 
Song  for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Table  (1962),  and  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Hindemith 
(1962-63),  were  responses  to  carefully  sifted  commissions  and  requests.  (One  of  these 
came  from  San  Francisco,  the  Improvisation  on  an  Impromptu  of  Benjamin  Britten 
having  been  commissioned  for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  by  Dr.  Ralph  Dorfman  and 


Gorham's  1982  Sterling  Snowflake,  a  must  for  collectors.  Highly  distinctive  pierced  ornament 
with  gold  filled  yearmark  is  the  second  in  a  new  series  of  annual  editions.  $37. 50.  To  order  call 
toll  free  800-225-7088.  Please  add  $3.00  for  handling  and  postage.  Major  credit  cards 

accep,ed  SHREVE.CRUMP  &LOW  INC 
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first  performed  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  Josef  Krips  in  January  1970.) 

Writing  his  Cello  Concerto,  Walton  returned  to  the  formal  scheme  he  had  devised  for 
the  Viola  Concerto  and  had  found  satisfactory  as  well  in  his  concerto  for  Heifetz — a  first 
movement  in  slow-to-medium  tempo  and  of  considerable  gravity  a  scherzo  for  second 
movement,  and  a  finale  with  contemplative  episodes  looking  back  to  the  first  movement. 
(Walton  may  well  have  picked  this  plan  up  from  the  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  of  Prokofiev, 
which  Szigeti  played  all  over  Europe  in  1924-25.) 

Walton  begins  with  a  softly  dissonant  chord,  C  major,  blurred  by  two  shades  from  the 
darker  world  of  C  minor,  E-flat  and  A-flat.  Several  instruments,  including  harp  and  vibra- 
phone, sound  the  chord  all  at  once,-  woodwinds  and  plucked  violins  lay  it  out  in  gently 
moving  eighth-notes,-  the  solo  cello,  which  enters  in  the  third  measure,  translates  those 
notes  into  the  horizontal  and  spins  from  them  an  inspired  and  spacious  melody.  What 
makes  the  melody  beautiful  is  its  wide-ranging  contour  and  also  its  internal  rhythmic 
variety  (particularly  striking  is  the  little  "drum"  figure  just  after  the  beginning).  A 
contrasting  theme,  sung  by  the  cello  against  a  spare  accompaniment  with  the  occasional 
sympathetic  comment  from  this  or  that  woodwind  instrument,  is  more  conjunct.  These 
themes  and  the  major-minor  ambiguity  proposed  in  the  first  chord  dominate  this  lyric 
moment. 
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The  scherzo  is  full  of  surprises  in  harmony  and  motion,-  the  solo  part  is  full  of  six- 
teenth-note patterns  that  will  remind  some  listeners  (and  nearly  all  cellists)  of  the 
corresponding  movement  in  Elgar's  concerto.  For  the  close  of  this  brilliant  movement 
Walton  has  invented  a  delightful  throwaway  cadence. 

Both  these  movements  are  preparatory  to  the  finale,  which  Walton  calls  Tema  con 
improwisazioni.  In  his  San  Francisco  piece  based  on  a  theme  from  Britten's  Piano  Con- 
certo, Walton  also  fancies  designating  as  improvisations  what  most  composers  would  call 
variations.  This  movement  in  fact  shares  another  characteristic  both  with  the  Britten 
Improvisations  and  the  somewhat  earlier  Hindemith  Variations,  and  that  is  a  predilection 
for  working  with  long  themes.  The  theme  in  the  finale  of  the  Cello  Concerto  is  his  own 
and  it  is  a  spacious  melody,  all  tensile  strength,  in  a  slow  tempo.  For  the  first  improvisa- 
tion, the  melody  is  transformed — simplified  really,  and  strangely  accented — in  a  setting 
of  piquant  coloration  (woodwinds,  with  strings  either  plucked  or  bowed  at  the  bridge  so 
as  to  produce  a  bony  sound,  with  stopped  horns  and  an  ensemble  of  vibraphone,  xylo- 
phone, celesta,  and  harp)  against  which  the  cello  plays  scale  figurations  in  repeated  notes. 
The  next  improvisation  is  for  cello  alone,  in  quick  triple  meter,  varied  in  dynamics, 
range,  and  modes  of  attack,  and  marked  "hsoluto . . . ,  brioso,  con  bravura."  Then  comes 
a  vigorous  variation  without  the  soloist,  and  it  is  in  fact  the  first  passage  in  the  concerto 
for  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo.  After  this  summit  of  volume  and  speed  there  is  a 
turning  back,  another  improvisation  for  the  cello  alone,  more  cadenza-like  than  the 
previous  one  (Walton  marks  it  "rapsodicamente")  and  built  on  even  more  dramatic 
contrast.  This  quasi-cadenza  concludes  in  a  chain  of  trills,  under  which  the  orchestra 
steals  in  for  the  meditative  epilogue,  which  is  based  on  material  from  the  first  and  last 
movements. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on  the  Walton  Cello 
Concerto  first  appeared  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ©  1982  and  is 
used  here  by  permission  of  that  orchestra. 
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Richard  Strauss 

An  Alpine  Symphony,  Opus  64 
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Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  September  1949.  The  composer's  ear- 
liest sketches  for  An  Alpine  Symphony 
*    Jl  (Eine  Alpensinfonie)  date  from  1911.  He 

began  the  orchestration  on  1  November 
1914  and  completed  the  score  on  8  Febru- 
"*  ary  1915,  himself  leading  the  fust  per- 

df  formance  with  the  orchestra  of  the 

Dresden  Hofkapelle  on  28  October  1915 
at  the  Philharmonie  in  Berlin.  The  score 
is  dedicated  to  Count  Nicolaus  Seebach, 
director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden. 
The  first  performance  of  An  Alpine  Sym- 
phony in  the  United  States  was  given  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  Leo- 
pold Stokowski  on  28  April  1916;  by  the  end  of  that  year  it  had  also  been  played  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  18  and  19  December  1925, 
with  repetitions  the  first  week  of  January  1926  both  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Kousse- 
vitzky programmed  the  work  again  in  March  1930,  and  it  has  not  been  heard  here  since 
that  time.  The  score  of  An  Alpine  Symphony  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  piccolos  (doubling 
third  and  fourth  flute),  two  oboes,  English  horn  (doubling  third  oboe),  and  heckelphone 
(bass  oboe  at  these  performances),  E-flat  clarinet,  two  clarinets  in  B,  one  in  C,  and  bass 
clarinet  in  B,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon  (doubling  fourth  bassoon),  four  horns, 
four  tenor  tubas  (doubling  fifth  through  eighth  horns),  four  trumpets,  four  trombones, 
two  bass  tubas,  two  harps  ("doubled  if  possible"),  organ,  wind  machine,  thunder 
machine,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  triangle,  cowbells,  tam-tam  (three 
players),  celesta,  timpani  (two  players),  and  strings.  Strauss  asks  for  at  least  twelve  fiist 
and  sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  ten  cellos,  and  eight  double  basses.  Also 
required,  offstage,  are  twelve  horns,  two  trumpets,  and  two  trombones  which,  "if 
necessary,"  may  be  taken  from  the  main  orchestra.  Strauss  asks  that  the  flute,  oboe,  E-flat 
clarinet,  and  C  clarinet  parts  be  doubled  from  rehearsal  number  94  (just  before  "The  Fog 
Rises")  to  the  end  of  the  score.  He  also  recommends  use  of  "Samuel's  Aerophon"  to  assist 
the  wind  players  with  their  long  sustained  notes.  *  The  organist  at  these  performances  is 
James  David  Christie. 


Upon  his  return  to  Boston  in  September  1911  from  summering  in  Europe,  where  he 
had  spent  time  visiting  with  Richard  Strauss  at  the  composer's  home  in  Garmisch, 


*Writing  for  the  Boston  Symphony  program  in  1925,  Philip  Hale  noted  that  "the  aerophor,  or  Ton- 
binde  Appar[a]t,  an  invention  of  one  Samuels,  a  court  musician  of  Schwerin,  is  a  sort  of  pump,  a 
bellows  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  player,  and  connected  with  the  wind  instrument  by  a  length  of 
rubber  tube,  so  that  the  sound  of  a  tone  can  be  protracted."  Norman  Del  Mar,  in  his  biography  of 
Strauss,  writes  that  "this  alas  long-extinct  device  seems  to  have  supplied  oxygen  to  the  distressed 
player  by  means  of  a  foot-pump  with  a  tube  stretching  up  to  the  mouth." 
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Week  4 


Boston  Symphony  music  director  Max  Fiedler  told  an  interviewer: 

I  only  wish  that  I  were  going  to  be  able  to  perform  this  winter  the  new  symphony 
on  which  Strauss  is  at  work.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  it.  The 
work  will  be  one  of  large  dimensions,  in  two  movements.  The  first  is  sketched  in 
pencil  and  not  yet  scored,  while  the  second  is  still  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  finished  in  the  next  six  or  eight  months.  Besides 
working  on  this,  Strauss  is  writing  a  motet  for  20  voices,  he  is  composing  stage  music 
for  one  of  Rheinhardt's  stage  plays  and  is  at  work  on  a  one-act  opera. 

He  has  played  for  me  so  far  as  he  could  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony  and  I 
have  heard  enough  of  it  to  make  me  anxious  for  the  day  when  I  will  see  it  on  the 
rack  before  me  in  an  orchestra  rehearsal.  He  will  probably  call  it  the  "Alps  Sym- 
phony." In  the  first  movement  he  goes  up  a  lofty  peak  and  comes  down  again.  He 
passes  Alpine  farms  and  pastures,  huntsmen,  peasants  singing  in  the  fields  and  finally 
he  reaches  the  lofty  snow-capped  peak. 

Then,  like  the  true  Strauss  that  he  is,  he  uses  the  same  music  to  descend  with  but 
with  everything  diminished  to  make  the  descent  faster  than  the  ascent.  Altogether  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  a  most  notable  work. 

Strauss  was  at  this  time  concerned  with  that  curious  hybrid  project  which  would 
couple  a  staging  of  Moliere's  he  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  with  his  own  one-act  opera 
Ariadne  auf  Naxos  to  a  text  by  Hugo  von  Hof  mannsthal,  and  which  would  have  its  none 
too  successful  premiere  on  25  October  1912  at  Max  Reinhardt's  Kleines  Deutsches 
Theater  in  Berlin — only  the  first  stage  in  a  rather  long  and  complicated  history  of 
composition  and  performance.*  It  was  at  Reinhardt's  theater  that  Oscar  Wilde's  Salome 
and,  shortly  after,  the  stage  version  of  Hofmannsthal's  ELektra  had  been  produced,-  both, 
of  course,  provided  the  source  material  for  Strauss's  operas.  Also  by  this  time,  the  first 
performance  of  Der  Rosenkavalier,  again  to  a  libretto  by  Hofmannsthal,  on  26  January 
1911  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  had  won  the  heart  of  the  public,  and  the  second  great 
phase  of  Strauss's  composing  career — as  a  composer  for  the  operatic  stage — was  well 
established.  Behind  him  was  the  series  of  tone  poems  with  which  he  had  secured  his 
reputation  as  the  leading  German  composer — Macbeth  (1886;  revised  1890  and  1891),  Don 


*The  motet  to  which  Fiedler  refers  is  likely  the  Deutsche  Motette,  Opus  62,  for  sixteen-part  unac- 
companied double  chorus  plus  four  solo  voices,  to  a  text  by  Friedrich  Ruckert  and  completed  in 
1913. 
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Juan  (1889),  Death  and  Transfiguration  (1889),  Tili  Eulenspiegel s  Merry  Pranks  (1895), 
Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  (1896),  Don  Quixote  (1897),  fin  Heldenleben  (1898),  and,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  as  far  as  his  critics  were  concerned,  after  the  effrontery  of  portraying 
himself  as  Heldenleben 's  composer-hero,  the  Symphonia  domestica  (1903),  in  which  the 
resources  of  Strauss's  huge  orchestra  were  employed  to  depict  a  typical  day  in  the  life  of 
the  composer's  family. 

It  would  be  another  dozen  years  before  the  last  of  Strauss's  tone  poems  appeared:  An 
Alpine  Symphony  would  ultimately  be  composed  while  Strauss  was  awaiting  from  Hof- 
mannsthal  material  for  what  after  Ariadne  would  be  their  next  major  undertaking— Die 
Frau  ohne  Schatten— although  the  germ  for  this  final  large-scale  symphonic  work  can  be 
traced  to  a  much  earlier  time,  specifically  to  a  boyhood  mountain-climbing  expedition 
during  which  his  group  lost  the  way  heading  up  and  was  drenched  in  a  storm  coming 
down.  In  1900,  following  the  completion  of  Heldenleben,  Strauss  wrote  his  parents  that 
he  had  an  idea  for  a  symphonic  poem  "which  would  begin  with  a  sunrise  in  Switzer- 
land." But  only  after  he  had  used  the  royalties  from  Salome  to  build  his  villa  at  Garmisch 
with  its  spectacular  Alpine  views  in  1908,  and  where  he  and  his  wife  Pauline*  lived  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  did  he  finally  begin  sketching  the  work.  On  15  May  1911  he  wrote 


*Strauss  fell  in  love  with  soprano  Pauline  de  Ahna  during  his  summer  holiday  in  1887.  She  sang 
Isolde  when  Strauss  conducted  Tristan  with  the  opera  company  at  Weimar  in  January  1892,  and 
she  sang  the  heroine  of  his  first  opera,  Guntram,  at  its  first  performance  under  his  baton  and  also  in 
Weimar,  in  May  1894.  They  married  on  10  September  that  year,-  his  gift  to  her  were  the  four  songs 
of  Opus  27  (Morgen,  Cdcilie,  Ruhe,  meine  Seek,  and  Heimliche  Aufforderung).  Pauline  plays  an 
important  pan  in  both  Ein  Heldenleben  and  the  Symphonia  domestica.  Im  Abendiot,  the  last  of 
Strauss's  posthumously  published  Four  Last  Songs,  is  a  reflection  upon  their  life  together.  She  died 
in  May  1950,  less  than  a  year  after  her  husband. 


Strauss's  villa  at  Garmisch 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 
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and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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to  Hofmannsthal  from  Garmisch,  inquiring  how  Frau  was  doing,  wondering  what  was 
happening  with  the  Moliere,  and  complaining  that,  while  waiting,  he  was  in  the  mean- 
time "torturing  [himself]  with  a  symphony — a  job  that,  when  all's  said  and  done,  amuses 
me  even  less  than  chasing  cockroaches."  The  other  project  with  which  Strauss  was 
likewise  busying  himself  as  a  stopgap  was  the  ballet  Josephslegende,  to  a  scenario  by  Hof- 
mannsthal, on  which  he  worked  from  1912  to  1914,  and  which  was  given  its  premiere  at 
the  Paris  Opera  by  Diaghilev's  Russian  Ballet  on  14  May  1914  (one  year  after  Diaghilev's 
troupe  had  danced  the  first  performance  of  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps). 

Strauss  completed  the  score  of  his  Alpine  Symphony  on  8  February  1915,  dedicating  it 
"in  profound  gratitude"  to  Count  Nicolaus  Seebach,  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dres- 
den, where  had  been  given  the  premieres  of  his  second  opera,  Feuersnot  (1901),  then 
Salome  (1905),  Elektra  (1909),  and  Dei  Rosenkavaliei;  the  first  performance  was  given  by 
the  Dresden  Hofkapelle,  but  in  Berlin,  where  Strauss  was  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Opera 
from  1898  to  1908,  and  where  he  also  conducted  concerts  with  the  Berlin  Tonkiinstler 
Orchestra  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (it  should  be  remembered  that,  like  Mahler, 
Strauss  was  regarded  equally  as  both  composer  and  conductor).  Among  the  guests  invited 
to  the  final  rehearsal  were  Humperdinck,  Schnabel,  Dohnanyi,  Lhevinne,  Lilli 
Lehmann,  and  Max  Fiedler — no  longer  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra— and  it  was  during  rehearsals  for  the  Alpine  Symphony  that  the  composer  com- 
mented that  he  had  at  last  learned  how  to  orchestrate^). 

The  premiere  went  largely  unnoticed,  but  with  World  War  I  then  in  its  second  year, 
there  were  larger  issues  on  people's  minds.  Strauss  was  not  dissatisfied;  on  10  November 
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1915  he  wrote  to  Hofmannsthal  of  his  plans  to  visit  Vienna  with  Pauline  the  following 
month,  adding  that  "You  must  hear  my  Alpine  Symphony  on  5  December:  it  is  really 
good!"  And  years  later,  when  he  was  invited  to  London  for  a  festival  of  his  music  in 
October  1947,  he  wrote  that,  of  all  his  orchestral  works,  he  would  most  have  preferred  to 
conduct  the  Alpine  Symphony,  though  in  the  event — owing  to  difficulties  with  the  size 
of  the  orchestra— he  settled  for  the  Symphonia  domestica. 

When  An  Alpine  Symphony  was  first  heard  in  Boston  in  December  1925,  the  reviews 
were  not  particularly  favorable.  "But  for  the  fact  that  it  is  played  without  intermission, 
going  on  and  on  for  an  hour,  it  would  probably  have  been  heard  by  a  gradually  shrinking 
audience,"  commented  the  reviewer  for  the  Advertiser,  whose  bottom  line  was  that  "it  is 
not  Strauss  as  his  best.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  high-class  movie  music."  The  Globe  observed 
that  "a  brilliant  performance,  of  deafening  sonority,  was  greeted  with  remarkably  enthu- 
siastic applause,"  but  also  noted  that  whatever  the  work's  programmatic  virtues,  "Strauss 
has  every  musical  gift  save  only  the  one  most  needful,  thematic  originality.  There  is  not 
in  'An  Alpine  Symphony'  even  a  single  really  great  theme.  The  musical  ideas  in  the 
work  are  all  derivative  and  often  commonplace."  Philip  Hale,  in  the  Herald,  wrote  that 
"the  audience  is  supposed  to  climb,  personally  conducted  by  good  Mr.  Strauss  as  guide— 
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though  the  audience  is  not  securely  roped  to  him  ....  Strauss  neglected,  unfortunately,  to 
allude  musically  to  the  celebrated  Edelweiss,  nor  did  he,  like  Baedeker,  point  out  places  of 
rest  and  refreshment  on  the  way  that  are  'well  recommended,'  with  moderate  prices."  Of 
course,  none  of  this  prevented  Koussevitzky  from  performing  the  piece  again  just  two 
weeks  later. 

General  opinion  has  for  a  long  time  held  that  An  Alpine  Symphony  represents,  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  tone  poems,  an  even  greater  decline  in  Strauss's  creative 
powers  than  the  Symphonia  domestica  before  it,  just  as  Ein  Heldenleben  had  already 
suggested  to  certain  minds  something  of  a  falling  off  before  that.  This  notion,  coupled 
with  the  requirement  of  a  gargantuan  orchestra,  has  resulted  in  its  being  only  rarely 
performed.*  But  An  Alpine  Symphony  holds  a  special  place  in  the  composer's  output:  it 
brings  to  a  close  the  entire  series  of  purely  orchestral  pieces  begun  even  earlier  than 
Macbeth  with  the  travelogue-in-music,  Aus  Itahen,  of  1886 — thus  ending  with  a  return 


*Del  Mar  suggests  that  Strauss's  instrumentation  reflects  the  composer's  taking  for  granted  the 
resources  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  orchestra,  citing  the  twelve  offstage  horns  of  Tristan  and 
Tannhduser,  as  well  as  the  twelve  offstage  trumpets  and  various  wind  and  percussion  ensembles  of 
Lohengrin. 


Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  and  Richard  Strauss 
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to  the  same  sort  of  geographical  nature-painting  he  had  attempted  some  thirty  years 
earlier,-  and  it  benefits  from  and  is  a  measure  of  Strauss's  experience  with  the  large-scale 
operatic  orchestras  of  Salome,  Elektra,  and  Dei  Rosenkavalier,  while  serving  at  the  same 
time  as  rather  grand  preparation  for  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  It  is  a  spectacular  piece  of 
musical  pictorialism  with  numerous  clearly  and  aptly  characterized  themes  and  ideas 
from  a  composer  for  whom  producing  this  kind  of  music  was  virtually  second  nature.* 
And  it  has  an  added  spiritual  dimension,  which  the  composer  himself  recognized:  the 
death  of  his  friend  and  contemporary  Gustav  Mahler  (whose  music  Strauss  championed, 
and  in  whose  music  nature-painting  plays  an  extremely  significant  role)  on 
18  May  1911  affected  Strauss  very  deeply  and  in  his  notebook  Strauss  wrote  that  his 
Alpine  Symphony  represented  "the  ritual  of  purification  through  one's  own  strength, 
emancipation  through  work,  and  the  adoration  of  eternal,  glorious  nature."  Following 
the  specific  and  extremely  subjective  pictorialism  of  the  Alpine  Symphony's  mountain- 
climbing  course  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  final  two  sections  of  the  piece — "Ausklang" 
(not  readily  translatable;  "the  dying  away  of  sound"  gives  some  idea)  and  the  return  of 
"Night"— suggest  that  the  composer  has  stepped  back,  is  viewing  the  mountain,  and 
nature,  from  outside  himself,  as  it  were,  from  some  spiritual  distance  or  remove,  and  the 
music  closes  with  an  aura  of  spiritual  acceptance  and  then,  finally,  awe-inspired 
objectivity. 


*Strauss  remarked  that  he  went  about  composing  the  Alpine  Symphony  "just  as  a  cow  gives  milk." 
According  to  Del  Mar,  the  composer  also  "made  the  extravagant  claim  in  conversation  at  about  this 
time  that  he  could,  if  necessary,  describe  a  knife  and  fork  in  music." 
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But  to  begin  at  the  beginning— Strauss's  Alpine  Symphony  is  in  a  single  large  move- 
ment some  fifty  minutes  in  length  and  divided  by  headings  in  the  score  into  twenty-two 
sections.  The  first  two  of  these  set  the  scene  for  the  Alpine  climbing  expedition  depicted 
in  the  course  of  the  work;  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  reached  midway  through  the 
journey  and,  following  the  descent  through  a  drenching  downpour,  the  final  sections 
serve  as  a  coda  to  the  whole.  Here  is  a  sort  of  "trail  guide": 

Strauss  begins  by  depicting  deep,  mysterious  Nacht  ("Night")  with  a  dark,  descend- 
ing B-flat  minor  scale  through  which  each  added  note  is  sustained  so  that  all  sound  simul- 
taneously. Trombones  and  bass  tuba  solemnly  declaim  the  theme  of  the  mountain, 
noble,  imposing,  majestic: 
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A  softly  undulating  figure  in  low  strings  and  bassoons  leads  to  a  tremendous  buildup 
through  the  full  orchestra  (the  opening  of  Wagner's  Rheingold  cannot  have  been  far  from 
the  composer's  mind)  and  night  gives  way  to  Sonnenauf  gang  ("Sunrise").  The 
theme  of  the  sun,  as  heard  here,  is  a  glorious  melodic  outburst  built,  like  the  earlier 
depiction  of  night,  on  a  descending  scale,  but  now  in  the  major  mode,  for  full  orchestra, 
and  punctuated  by  cymbal  crashes: 

Str.,  w.w. 

&  Tr-     <t~^n      .— .. 


The  texture  is  enriched  by  a  broad  countertheme  energized  by  motion  in  triplets  and 
taken  up  by  each  section  of  the  orchestra.  Another  buildup,  an  accelerando,  and  a  brief, 
dramatic  pause  now  set  us  on  our  actual  journey  up  the  mountain  with  a  quick 
marching  theme  (marked  "very  lively  and  energetic"): 


Sehr  lebhaft  und  energuch 
fc.Cb.   ^^~~~'  \^  Vhs 
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This  begins  the  section  of  the  score  headed  Der  Anstieg  ("The  Ascent")  and  serves  as 
a  sort  of  "main  theme"  for  the  symphonic  movement  to  follow.  This  theme  is  developed, 
leading  to  a  full  E-flat  major  cadence  and  the  entry  of  another  important  idea,  a  pointed 
fanfare-like  motive  which  Strauss  will  use  to  characterize  other  aspects  of  the  ascent  to 
the  peak,  particularly  during  the  more  rugged  moments  of  the  climb: 
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Now,  however,  it  serves  to  introduce  the  sound  of  a  distant  hunting  party:  twelve  horns, 
two  trumpets,  and  two  trombones  are  heard  from  afar. 

A  sudden  change  of  texture  and  mood  brings  our  Eintritt  in  den  Wald  ("Entry 
into  the  Wood"),  in  which  this  broad  additional  theme  for  the  brass: 

(Sehr  gctragen) 


etc. 


and  then  a  more  relaxed  version  of  the  marching  theme  are  heard  against  a  background 
of  string  arpeggios.  The  music  here  is  broad  and  expansive,  serving  as  a  sort  of  relaxed 
second-theme  unit  in  contrast  to  the  faster,  march-like  theme  introduced  earlier.  Birdcalls 
are  heard,  the  leisurely  pace  continues,  the  marching  theme  is  given  a  soft,  gentle  render- 
ing by  the  strings,  and  solo  string  quartet  initiates  the  passage  which  will  lead  us  to  the 
next  section  of  the  score. 
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Now  we  have  a  large  development-like  section  which  encompasses  several  phases  of 
the  climb:  Wanderung  neben  dem  Bache  ("Wandering  by  the  Brook")  is 
marked  by  an  increase  in  fluid  passagework.  The  energy  level  increases  still  further,  and 
cascading  figures  in  the  winds  and  strings  tell  us  that  we  are  Am  Wasserf  all  ("At  the 
Waterfall"),  one  of  the  most  vividly  specific  moments  of  Strauss's  nature-painting  in  this 
score.  A  segment  marked  Erscheinung  ("Apparition")— depicting,  according  to  Del 
Mar,  "the  Fairy  of  the  Alps  appearing  beneath  the  rainbow  formed  by  the  spray  of  the 
cascading  water"— brings  yet  another  broad  theme,  richly  romantic,  destined  for  a  later 
important  reappearance,  and  here  given  to  horns  and  violas: 

Hrn.inF(&Vl«.) 
molto  espr. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  next  section,  Auf  blumige  Wiesen  ("On  Flowery  Meadows"): 
the  march  theme  is  heard  softly  in  the  cellos,  the  higher  strings  provide  a  soft  backdrop, 
and  isolated  points  of  color  (winds,  harps,  and  pizzicato  violas)  dot  the  landscape.  The 
pace  quickens,  and  we  have  reached  the  expansive  landscape  Auf  der  Aim  ("On  the 
Aim"),  the  Alpine  pastureland,  where  cowbells,  bird  song,  sheep,  and  shepherds  piping 
distract  us  from  the  climb  which  still  remains,  lulling  us  to  relaxation. 

A  shrill  cry  from  the  woodwinds  and  yet  another  broad,  airy  theme  begun  by  the 
horns 


Hrn.  in£b 


propel  us  on  our  way.  But  now  the  going  gets  rough,  and  the  shifting  character  of  the 
music  brings  us  Durch  Dickicht  und  Gestrupp  auf  Irrwegen  ("Through 
Thicket  and  Undergrowth  on  the  Wrong  Path").  A  sudden  sounding  of  the  mountain 
theme  on  trumpets  and  trombones,  and  the  climbers  are  Auf  dem  Gletscher  ("On 
the  Glacier"),  where  the  course  of  their  progress  through  the  Gef  ahrvolle  Augen- 
blicke  ("Dangerous  Moments")  which  follow  is  charted  by  appearances  of  the  original 
marching  theme  and  the  pointed  fanfare-like  climbing  theme  introduced  at  the  outset  of 
the  ascent. 

Suddenly  we  are  Auf  dem  Gipf  el  ("On  the  Summit"),  the  centerpiece  of  the  score: 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  wonder  and  tense  anticipation,  as  trombones  proclaim  the 
Zarathustra-hke  peak  motive  and  then  the  solo  oboe  stammers  a  hesitant  tune.  There  is  a 
large  buildup  based  on  a  succession  of  themes— the  peak  motif  just  introduced,  the 
theme  of  the  mountain  from  the  beginning,  and  the  broad  horn  tune  from  the 
"Apparition"  section  of  the  score— and  a  great  climax  for  full  orchestra,  punctuated  by 
the  fanfare-like  climbing  theme,  brings  the  recapitulation  of  the  sun  theme,  gloriously 
proclaimed  in  C  major.  This  initiates  another  development-like  section  labelled  Vision, 
based  largely  on  the  peak  theme  and  the  "Apparition"  theme  and  characterized  by 
shifting  tonalities,  with  appearances  of  the  sun  theme  and  mountain  theme  preparing 
the  way  for  the  next,  transitional  part  of  the  score. 

There  is  a  misty  thinning  of  the  orchestral  texture  as  "The  Fog  Rises"  (Nebel 
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steigen  auf),  and  we  hear  soft  fragments  of  the  sun  theme  as  "The  Sun  Gradually 
becomes  Obscured"  (Die  Sonne  verdustert  sich  allmahlich).  This  atmos- 
phere of  mounting  tension  continues  through  a  brief  section  marked  Elegie  ("Elegy"), 
and  suddenly  the  "Calm  Before  the  Storm"  (Stille  vor  dem  Sturm)  sets  im  a 
rumble  of  timpani  and  bass  drum,  and  the  stammered  woodwind  tune  heard  earlier, 
perfectly  capture  the  rarified  pre-storm  atmosphere.  There  are  isolated  raindrops,  ever- 
increasing  gusts  of  wind,  flashes  of  lightning,  thunder,  and  suggestions  of  darkness  (by 
allusion  to  the  night  theme).  Then  he  full  fury  of  the  storm  is  unleashed. 

This  part  of  the  score,  Gewitter  und  Sturm,  Abstieg  ("Thunderstorm, 
Descent"),  marks  the  last  phase  of  the  mountain-climbing  expedition,  and  in  it  Strauss 
couples  the  climbers'  descent  through  the  tempest  with  the  recurrence  of  many  of  the 
ideas  heard  earlier— in  reverse  order,  and  at  a  very  quick  pace,  as  the  mountaineers  hur- 
riedly retrace  their  steps.  Easily  recognizable  are  reappearances  of  the  marching  theme 
(now  heard,  appropriately  enough  for  the  descent,  with  its  contours  inverted),  the  pointed 
fanfare-like  motif,  the  waterfall  music,  the  "Apparition"  theme,  and  the  woodland 
theme.  The  storm  subsides— there  is  a  final  gust  of  wind  followed  by  some  isolated  rain- 
drops—the noble  theme  of  the  mountain  is  proclaimed  once  more  by  the  brass,  and  the 
organ,  which  has  been  assuming  increasing  prominence,  enters  to  introduce  a  ceremoni- 
al phrase  proclaimed  by  brass  and  harps.  It  is  "Sunset"  (Sonnenuntergang),  and 
spacious  treatment  is  given  to  developments  of  the  sun  theme,  heard  in  strings  and  winds 
in  long-held  note  values  with  soaring  embellishments  in  the  violins. 

Chorale-like  phrases  on  solo  organ,  again  taking  the  sun  theme  as  point  of  departure, 
usher  in  the  next-to-last  section  of  the  score,  labeled  Ausklang  ("Dying  Away  of 
Sound").  In  a  passage  parallel  to  the  earlier  "Vision"  section,  but  in  tones  much  softer  and 
more  relaxed,  and  marked  to  be  played  "in  gentle  ecstasy,"  winds  and  brass  develop  the 
yearning  "Apparition"  theme.  The  strings  return  to  bring  yet  another  development  of 
the  marching  theme,  heard  both  in  its  original  form  and  in  inversion.  The  final  pages  of 
this  section  are  marked  by  a  sudden  reappearance  of  the  shrill  woodwind  theme  and 
further  soft  appearances  of  the  marching  theme,  the  violins  rising  higher  and  higher 
until  the  E-flat  tonality  of  this  section  suddenly  gives  way  to  B-flat  minor  and  the  return 
of  Nacht  ("Night").  The  descending  scale  which  opened  the  symphony  is  heard  once 
more,  the  brass  proclaim  the  mountain  theme  one  last  time,  and  a  haunting,  very  slow 
variant  of  the  marching  theme  is  given  out  by  the  violins,  ending  with  a  final,  dying 
glissando  to  the  last  note.  We  leave  the  mountain  as  we  encountered  it,  shrouded  in 
mystery  and  darkness. 

—Marc  Mandel 
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Week  4 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


More. . . 


Hugh  Ottaway's  article  on  Walton  in  The  New  Grove  is  a  good  place  to  start;  fuller  dis- 
cussion may  be  found  in  the  standard  study  of  Walton's  music  by  Frank  Howes  (Oxford). 
The  March  1982  issue  of  Musical  Times  carried  a  thoughtful  eightieth-birthday  tribute, 
"In  Search  of  Walton,"  by  the  English  critic  Bay  an  Northcott.  Ralph  Kirshbaum  has 
recorded  the  Walton  and  Elgar  cello  concertos  with  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra 
conducted  by  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  (Chandos).  The  very  earliest  recording,  made  only 
three  days  after  the  premiere,  features  the  dedicatee,  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Charles  Munch;  it  has  recently  been  reissued  (RCA  Gold  Seal)  coupled 
with  Bloch's  Schelomo,  and  is  of  historical  interest,  but  the  performers,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  hardly  have  lived  with  the  piece  before  making  the  recording.  Paul  Tortelier's 
splendid  recording  with  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  under  Paavo  Berglund,  coupled 
with  the  Shostakovich  Concerto  No.  1,  is  available  as  an  EMI  import. 


-S.L. 


The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's,  which  gives  equal  space  to 
the  composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  Barrie  and  Rockliff,  London),-  An  Alpine 
Symphony  is  given  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  2.  Michael  Kennedy's  account  of 
the  composer's  life  and  works  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield 
paperback),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss.-  The  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan 
Walker,  is  worth  looking  into  (Barnes  and  Noble).  Kennedy  has  also  provided  the  article 
on  Strauss  in  The  New  Grove.  Zubin  Mehta's  recording  of  An  Alpine  Symphony  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  is  absolutely  first-rate  (London).  Richard  Strauss's  1941 
recording  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  is  also  very  good,  and  very  well-recorded  for 
its  time  (Seraphim  mono).  Rudolf  Kempe's  recording  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  is 
well  played,  but  rather  cold  and  uninvolved,  an  approach  which  does  disservice  to  the 
music  (RCA,  out  of  print).  There  is  a  recent  recording  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG)  and  a  brand-new  one  with  Andrew  Davis  and  the  London 
Philharmonic  (CBS). 

— M.M. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  HALF 

E3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc. 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 


SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

If  II  j  |    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
fTATC  Street  for  generations . 

5 TOT  E  ^m  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KKK  lo         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impecxably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Andre  Previn 


Music  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
since  1976,  Andre  Previn  is  known  worldwide 
as  one  of  today's  finest  conductors  and  also  for 
his  achievements  as  pianist,  composer,  and 
television  personality.  Mr.  Previn  studied  clas- 
sical music  as  a  child  in  his  native  city  of  Ber- 
lin, and  later,  in  California,  where  the  Previn 
family  moved  in  the  early  1940s,  he  studied 
composition  with  Joseph  Achron  and  Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  conducting  with 
Pierre  Monteux.  While  still  a  teenager,  Mr. 
Previn  joined  the  MGM  Studio  Music  Depart- 
ment; he  eventually  became  head  of  that 
department,  winning  four  Academy  Awards. 
During  that  Hollywood  period,  Mr.  Previn's 
!  talents  were  noticed  by  violinist  Joseph 
|  Szigeti,  who  encouraged  Mr.  Previn's  interest 
in  chamber  music,  and  by  1960  Mr.  Previn 
!  began  to  devote  his  efforts  exclusively  to  clas- 
sical music.  Since  1960,  Mr.  Previn  has  been 
I  sought  as  a  guest  conductor  by  the  world's 
!  major  orchestras,  including  those  of  New 
j  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Prague,  and  Copenhagen.  From  1967  to  1969 
j  he  was  music  director  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
I  phony  Orchestra,  succeeding  John  Barbirolli, 
|  and  in  1968  he  was  appointed  principal  con- 
|  ductor  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  retained  until  1979,  when  he  was 


named  conductor  emeritus.  In  September  1971 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival, 
to  which  he  has  returned  many  times.  He  also 
conducts  regularly  at  the  Salzburg  Festival. 
From  1972  to  1974  Mr.  Previn  was  artistic 
director  of  the  South  Bank  Music  Festival  in 
London,  and  in  1977  he  was  artistic  director 
for  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Festival. 

Mr.  Previn  assumed  the  post  of  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  music  director  in  August  1976, 
succeeding  William  Steinberg.  His  impact  was 
felt  immediately  with  the  expansion  of  the 
symphony's  subscription  concert  schedule, 
reinstatement  of  the  orchestra  into  the  record- 
ing business,  and  additional  exposure  via  the 
PBS  series  "Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh,"  for 
which  Mr.  Previn  has  earned  two  Emmy 
nominations.  In  May  and  June  of  1978,  Mr. 
Previn  led  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  a  five- 
country  European  tour,  and  he  returned  with 
them  this  year  for  a  six-country,  twelve-city 
tour  which  included  stops  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London.  Mr.  Previn's  recordings 
number  nearly  100  major  works  and  albums 
currently  available,  including  an  extensive 
catalogue  with  the  London  Symphony  for 
Angel  records.  In  1977  Angel  began  recording 
Mr.  Previn  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,-  he 
and  the  Pittsburgh  also  record  for  Phonogram 
International  for  release  on  the  Philips  label. 
Mr.  Previn  has  a  long-term  contract  with  BBC 
Television  and  won  the  British  Critics  Award 
for  TV  Music  Programs  in  1972  and  1976.  Mr. 
Previn  has  been  a  guest  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood 
in  1977  and  for  the  past  three  summers;  these 
are  his  first  appearances  with  the  orchestra  in 
Symphony  Hall. 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston-but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area  s  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Mewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Pinch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

OF  Chestnut  Hill 
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Ralph  Kirshbaum 


Born  in  Texas  and  now  living  in  London,  cel- 
list Ralph  Kirshbaum  made  his  first  appear- 
ances with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
last  season  in  the  Tippett  Triple  Concerto 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis.  He 
returns  to  America  this  year  for  performances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra,  and  the  Houston  and  San  Diego 
symphonies,  as  well  as  for  recital  engage- 
ments. Across  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Kirshbaum  is 
heard  regularly  in  an  increasing  number  of 
European  countries  and  at  the  famous  music 
festivals.  In  London  this  season  his  schedule 
includes  Tippett's  Triple  Concerto  with  the 
BBC  Symphony  in  Festival  Hall,-  he  was  a 
soloist  in  the  premiere  of  this  work  in  1980 
with  the  London  Symphony,  and  he  has 
recorded  it  for  Philips  records  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Colin.  Mr.  Kirshbaum 's 
appearances  with  orchestras  in  the  United 
States  have  also  included  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Last  year,  in  celebration 
of  Sir  William  Walton's  eightieth  birthday,  he 
programmed  the  Walton  Cello  Concerto 
whenever  possible;  his  recording  of  the  work 
with  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  and  the  Scottish 
National  Orchestra  for  Chandos  records,  cou- 
pled with  the  Elgar  Cello  Concerto,  was  a 


"Critic's  Choice"  of  High  Fidelity  magazine 
in  November  1980.  Shortly  before  his  Amer- 
ican tour  he  played  the  Walton  in  London's 
Festival  Hall  with  the  BBC  Symphony,-  also  in 
London  he  has  appeared  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  under  Sir  Georg  Solti,  the  Royal 
Philharmonic,  the  London  Philharmonia,  and 
the  London  Symphony. 

Mr.  Kirshbaum  comes  from  a  musical  fam- 
ily. His  parents  were  both  professional  musi- 
cians who  attended  the  Yale  School  of  Music,- 
he  himself  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  mag- 
na cum  laude  from  Yale  in  1968.  There  he 
studied  cello  with  Aldo  Parisot  and  was  princi- 
pal cellist  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony, 
also  taking  honors  in  sports  and  highest 
departmental  honors  in  musical  theory.  From 
Yale  he  went  to  Paris  for  further  musical  stud- 
ies on  a  special  grant  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. In  1969  he  was  top  prize  winner  in  the 
First  International  Cassado  Competition  in 
Florence,  and  the  following  year  he  was  the 
only  cellist  from  the  West  to  win  a  prize  at  the 
Fourth  International  Tchaikovsky  Competi- 
tion. Mr.  Kirshbaum  made  his  orchestral 
debut  in  London  in  1972  with  the  New  Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra;  he  has  since  appeared  in 
recitals  and  as  soloist  with  orchestras  in 
Europe,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  North 
America,  as  well  as  at  such  European  festivals 
as  Edinburgh,  Lucerne,  and  the  South  Bank 
Festival  of  London.  Mr.  Kirshbaum  appears 
frequently  on  television  in  England  and  has 
made  several  recordings  for  EMI  and  Chandos. 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 

tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 

the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 

Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  C.  Mercer 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Shawm  ut  Bank  of  Boston 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

William  F.  Craig 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

James  D.  Wells 

Gillette  Company 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

WCVB-TV 

E.  James  Morton 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

An  Wang 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 

Accountants 

Banking 

*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

*Bank  of  New  England 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

*  Bank  America  International 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 

Touche  Ross  &.  Company 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

Aerospace 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Northrop  Corporation 

Luke  S.  Hayden 

Thomas  V  Jones 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 

*Pneumo  Corporation 

Bank  of  Boston 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 

Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

""Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &.  Robert  Glassman 


Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
^Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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All  our  services  are  free 
— no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
21 00-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 


ELLIS  MEMORIAL 
ANTIQUES  SHOW 

October  27-31 
Show  Hours:  11  AM -9  PM 

Sunday:  Noon -6  PM 
Admission:  $4.00 

[REE  ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES 

WED.,  OCT.  27-6:00  PM 

Albert  Sack 
"Good,  Better,  Best  in  American  Antiques" 

THURS.,  OCT.  28 -NOON 

Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr. 
kNew  England  Painted  Furniture  1680-1860" 

FRL,  OCT.  29-6:00  PM 

Elisabeth  Donaghy  Garrett 

"Centre  and  Circumference: 

Life  at  Home  1750-1850" 

(Ticket  information  523-8696) 

APPRAISAL  DAY 
SAT.,  OCT.  30, 10:30  AM -4:30  PM 

For  appraisal  times 

by  antique  category 

call  426-5000 

THE  CYCLORAMA 

Boston  Center  For  The  Arts 

539  Tremont  St. 

Boston 


PAPERWHITE 
NARCISSUS 
GIFT  SET. 

Bulbs,  growing 
soil,  and  imported 
cobalt  blue 
porcelain  bowl 
in  an  attractive 
box.  The  perfect 
gift...for  just 
$12.95,  &  sales 
tax.  Mailed 
anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  for  $2.50. 
Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


China,  Glass  &  Gifts 


34  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  536-382 
Concord      Portland      also      Marco   Polo,  Wellesk 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 
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*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &.  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
George  Meltzer 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

Michael  C.  Hewitt 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &.  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &.  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 


How  is  it  possible  to 
dine  well  before  symphony 
or  the  theatre? 

( By  asking  for  the  Table 
d'Hote  menu. 

olonna 


120  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston  -Tel.  424-7000 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   . 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills. 
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*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Printing/ Publishing 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &.  Organ  Company 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 

R.  S.  Harrison 

*Berkshire  Eagle 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Irving  W  Bell 

*  Boston  Globe 

Bird  Companies 

John  I.  Taylor 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

College  Town,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Crane  &  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

Bruce  Crane 

*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 

Russell  A.  Boss 

*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Richard  G.  Lee 

Retailing 

*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

*Gillette  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

Ronald  Gill 

Kay  Bee  Toy  &.  Hobby  Shops 

*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Howard  Kaufman 

Harry  Marks 

King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 

Donald  Millard 

*Lee  Shops 

*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 

David  McGrath 

Marshall's,  Inc. 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Frank  Brenton 

Leonard  Florence 

*Zayre  Corporation 

Trina,  Inc. 

Maurice  Segall                                                        I 

Arnold  Rose 

Science 

*WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Media 

Damon  Corporation 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

Charles  Dolan 

*Ionics,  Inc. 

*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Richard  A.  Smith 

*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

*WBZ-TV 

Clarence  Kemper 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

*Millipore  Corporation 

*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Shoes 

*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

David  W.  Bernstein 

*WNACTV/RKO  General  TV 

*Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Pat  Servodidio 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

Winthrop  P.  Baker                                             , , 

!v    *' 
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)jrin£  l/~^£Z±uin  <zf\ug±  of  <zAfsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Ok  cMois  tyou  J(nouj  c/ttout  OiUniaC  Jtugt,,    <JL  cMo-ul  Ojou  Q/aLz  <Ua. " 


5t/^otofpl^yl^5taumH^-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sal.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements! 


Mutual 
iBank 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Utilities 

*Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


*  Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

William  C.  Mercer 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


!   NEWBURY'S 

f       STEAKHOUSE 

/  94  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(Comer  of  Newbury  St.) 
536-0184 


Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 

All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


To  Build 

A  Reputation . . . 

.  .  .  takes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact. 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat  6-10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 
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South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

'ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 
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NEW  ENGLAND 'S  EINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham  Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


A 
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Another  Season 


Unusually 
inventive  dinners 
5:45-io:i5pm 
Monday— Saturday 

Exquisite  lunches 
Noon— 2pm 
Tuesday— Saturday 

97  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Boston 

367-0880 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Designer  furniture  teases  your 

taste  while 
Kaleidoscopes  of  the  arts  swirl 

old  newness 
Dazzles  of  poshness  panoramas 

uniqueness 

All  threaded  together  by  textures 

of  soft  velvet  prices 

DECORATORS' 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


1029  Chestnut  St.  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma. 
(617)965-6363 

Monday-Saturday  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 


Thursday,  4  November— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday  5  November — 2-3:55 
Saturday  6  November— 8-9:55 
ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 
Mendelssohn  Ray  Bias  Overture 

Haydn  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 
Britten  Spring  Symphony 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 

LINDA  FINNIE,  mezzo-soprano 

PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


Wednesday,  17  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program  at 

645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  18  November— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  19  November— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  20  November— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  23  November— 8-9=55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 
Mozart  Overture  to 

The  Magic  Flute 
Honegger  Symphony  No.  2 

Rimsky-Korsakov         Scheherazade 


Friday,  26  November— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  27  November— 8-9:55 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Mozart  Divertimento  No.  10 

in  F,  K.247 
Piston  Symphony  No.  6 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 
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Haydn's 
Creation? 


Interior  design  by 

Barbara  Winter  Glauber  &  Assoc. 

Residential  and  Commercial 
(617)  723-5283 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet, Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 


Saundersl&w  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 


Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-ONOE-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 


A  <(i^ne*tt  Sout&ecwt  rfaicut  faeat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


frn  "Pie -n^eatne  *?&&& 


329     HUNTIHGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS,    02115         2C7-2W 
fTwo   blocks   west   of     Symphony  Ha  1 1^ 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


lAattrSty 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  VUue    Ho.sUm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa-  j 
tion.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


742-5480 


Items  for  the  bedroom,  including 

100%  goose  down,  lambswool  and 

fiberfill  comforters,  futons,  flannel  sheets, 

pillowshams  and  many  uniquely  elegant 

matching  accessories. 

We  have  an  exceptional  collection  of 

items  for  the  children's  room. 

Call  for  our  beautiful  full  color  catalog. 


rOMFORTER  CONNECTION 

V^   po.  Box  801  ^*        Westwood,  MA  02090 

(617)  329-3731 
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In  Scotland's  Strathdearn  vale,  breeding 
fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of" 
pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like  ,    rF 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 
good  things  inlife  stay  that  way 

^Dewars. 

White  Label® 


never  varies. 


The  Dewar  Highlander 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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1 'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  5H  and 

that  taxes  take  4H?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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West  Goes  East 

With  Ralph  Lauren 

Lauren  brings  back  the  Americana 
of  frontier  days  in  his  inaugural 
shoe  collection.  Note  the 
authenticity  of  detail  in  his 
signature  granny  boot:  the 
museum  heel,  the  comfortable, 
straight-laced  fit,  and  the  supple 
Italian  leathers.  Bravo,  Lauren! 
In  chestnut  brown  and  black, 
sizes  6-10.  From  the  Polo 
Collection,  $325. 
Designer  Shoe  Salon  —  fourth  floor 
Boston  and  Chestnut  Hill. 


BSO 


Farewell  and  Thanks 


Following  this  week's  concerts,  Paul  Fried  leaves  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to 
become  co-principal  flute  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Mr.  Fried  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  as  assistant  principal  flute  in  1970.  We  wish  him  well  for  this  new 
phase  of  his  career. 


'Presidents  at  Pops"  1983 


"72  and  growing,"  said  BSO  Overseer  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  general  chairman  for  the 
21  June  1983  "Presidents  at  Pops"  gala  fundraiser  for  the  BSO.  That's  the  number  of 
participating  company  sponsors  who  have  subscribed  to  the  event  as  of  15  October.  "We 
are  out  to  top  last  year,  when  more  than  $405,000  was  raised,"  continued  Krentzman. 
"This  program  endeavors  to  develop  closer  communication  between  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  Symphony,  broaden  the  base  of  corporate  support,  and  create  a  fun  and 
entertaining  evening."  Co-chairmen  Vincent  O'Reilly  and  Malcolm  Sherman,  and  a 
committee  of  more  than  100  BSO  Trustees,  BSO  Overseers,  and  members  of  the  business 
community,  are  making  a  special  effort  to  ensure  a  sell-out  and  to  secure  advertising  for 
the  special  program  book.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for  an  even  more  spectacular 
evening  than  last  year's. 

Sponsor  packages  at  $3,000  include  ten  table  seats  and  ten  balcony  seats  to  the  concert 
on  21  June,  plus  two  tickets  for  the  Presidents  Dinner  to  be  held  this  year  on  9  May  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Program  book  advertising  is  priced  at  $1,000  per  full  page,  $500  per  half- 
page,  and  $250  per  quarter-page.  For  further  information,  please  contact  Eric  Sanders, 
Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115,  or  telephone  (617)  266-1492. 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  first  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  focus  on  the  concerto  with  music  of 
Handel,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms.  The  featured  soloists  will  be  Berj  Zamko- 
chian,  organ,-  BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel  Borok,  violin,-  and  BSO  principals 
Charles  Kavalovski,  horn,  and  Jules  Eskin,  cello.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  10 
November  at  10:15  a.m.,-  Friday,  12  November  at  10:15  a.m.;  and  Saturday,  13  November  at 
10:30  a.m.  and  again  at  2:00  p.m.  For  tickets  and  complete  information  about  the  1982-83 
Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts  subscription  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing..." 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4PM 
Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  21,  1982 

POULENC  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
PROKOFIEV  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin,  viola,  and  double  bass,  Op.  39 
BRAHMS  Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  25 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings.  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No. 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER 
FORM.  There  are  a 
limited  number  of  seats 
available  for  the 
1982/83  season.  You 
may  become  a  subscriber 
by  indicating  your 
choice  of  location 
and  price  and  by 
returning  this  form  to: 
New  Subscriber, 
Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Ma.  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES. 

$27.50,  $21.00,  $16.00. 
The  3  prices  listed  are 
for  both  orchestra  & 
balcony.  Select  according 
to  your  requirements. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

NAME. 
CITY 


.  ADDRESS . 


STATE . 


DAY  PHONE  . 


.  EVENING  PHONE 


.  ZIP  CODE . 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is 
music  director  and  conductor,  in  an  all-Beethoven  program  at  Charles  Brown  Junior  High 
School  in  Newton  on  Sunday  7  November  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  the  Fidelio 
Overture,  the  Pastoral  Symphony  and  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Ursula 
Oppens.  For  ticket  information,  call  3327495.  Mr.  Knudsen  is  also  guest  conductor  with 
the  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  evening,  14  November  at  7:30  p.m.  The 
featured  work  on  the  program  is  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  with  BSO  principal  Jules 
Eskin  as  soloist.  For  ticket  information,  call  1-587-4793. 

BSO  principal  horn  Charles  Kavalovski  will  perform  the  Brahms  Horn  Trio  with 
violinist  Roman  Totenberg  and  pianist  Luis  Batlle  on  a  benefit  concert  for  the  Longy 
School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Monday  evening,  8  November  at  8  p.m.  For  ticket 
information,  call  the  Longy  School  at  876-0956. 

Mr.  Kavalovski  will  also  perform  the  Brahms  Horn  Trio  with  violinist  Joseph  Scheer 
and  pianist  David  Deveau  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Needham  on  Sunday  evening,  14 
November  at  7:30  p.m.  Also  included  on  the  program  is  music  of  Mozart,  Schumann, 
and  Chopin.  The  concert  is  presented  by  the  Needham  Concert  Society  and  the  Need- 
ham  Piano  Association.  Sponsor  tickets  are  $5,  student  tickets  are  $3;  for  reservations, 
call  444-6080. 

BSO  violinist  Max  Hobart,  in  his  capacity  as  music  director  of  the  North  Shore  Phil- 
harmonic, conducts  Reznicek's  Donna  Diana  Overture,  the  Mozart  D  minor  piano  con- 
certo with  Ilan  Rechtman,  and  the  Beethoven  Pastoral  Symphony  at  Salem  High  School 
on  Sunday,  21  November  at  7:30.  For  ticket  information,  call  1-631-6513.  Mr.  Hobart  is 
also  music  director  of  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  will  perform  music  of 
Brahms,  Ravel,  and  Hindemith  on  Friday,  3  December  at  8  in  Jordan  Hall.  For  tickets,  call 
the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

BSO  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  will  perform  William  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  with  the 
Boston  University  Orchestra  conducted  by  Victor  Yampolsky  at  the  BU  School  for  the 
Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on  Monday,  22  November  at  8  p.m.  Also  on  the 
program:  Thea  Musgrave's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  conducted  by  the  composer. 

On  Sunday,  5  December  at  7:30  p.m.,  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  will  appear 
in  recital  to  benefit  Equinox  Institute  and  Hospice,  Inc.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Brookline  at  382  Walnut  Street  (corner  of  Walnut  and  Warren). 
The  program  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Boston  Pops  soloist  Harriet  Shirvan-Kass,  who 
enjoyed  a  career  as  pianist  and  teacher  and  in  1978  joined  the  faculty  of  Boston  University. 
This  recital  tribute  reflects  Harriet's  tremendous  commitment  to  music  and  the  Equinox 
Hospice,  which  fosters  a  program  of  health  care  for  the  terminally  ill  and  their  families. 
For  additional  information  and  tickets,  call  232-8112. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

Westminster  Gallery 

Kezar  Gallery 

Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

Gallery  on  the  Green 


28  September-25  October 
25  October-22  November 
22  November-20  December 
20  December- 17  January 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacie  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


HBH       En 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 

*  Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R,  Allen  chair 


Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chat 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Rernis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 


English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chat 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Sebring 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

IP  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  year's  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.R  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  4  November  at  8 
Friday,  5  November  at  2 
Saturday,  6  November  at  8 

ANDRE  PREVIN  conducting 


MENDELSSOHN 


Overture  to  Ruy  Bias,  Opus  95 


HAYDN 


Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Hob.  VllaJ 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Finale:  Presto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


INTERMISSION 


BRITTEN 


Spring  Symphony,  Opus  44,  for  soprano,  alto,  and 

tenor  soli,  mixed  chorus,  boys'  choir,  and  orchestra 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  13  August  1949) 

Part  I 

Introduction  (Anonymous) 

Mixed  Chorus 
The  Merry  Cuckoo  (Edmund  Spenser) 

Tenor  Solo 
Spring,  the  Sweet  Spring  (Thomas  Nashe) 

Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor  Soli,  Mixed  Chorus 
The  Driving  Boy  (George  Peek,  John  Clare) 

Soprano  Solo  and  Boys'  Choir 
The  Morning  Star  (John  Milton) 

Mixed  Chorus 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3=55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records. 
Baldwin  piano 
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Part  II 

Welcome  Maids  of  Honour  (Robert  Herrick) 

Alto  Solo 
Waters  Above  (Henry  Vaughan) 

Tenor  Solo 
Out  on  the  Lawn  I  lie  in  Bed  (WH.  Auden) 

Alto  Solo  and  Mixed  Chorus 

Part  HI 

When  will  my  May  come  (Richard  Barnefield) 

Tenor  Solo 
Fair  and  Fair  (George  Peele) 

Soprano  and  Tenor  Soli 
Sound  the  Flute  (William  Blake) 

Male  Chorus,  Female  Chorus,  and  Boys'  Choir 

PartIV 

Finale.  London,  to  Thee  I  do  present  (Beaumont  and 

Fletcher) 

Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor  Soli,  Mixed  Chorus,  and  Boys' 
Choir 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
LINDA  FINNIE,  mezzo-soprano 
PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn-Bar  tholdy 

Overture  to  Ruy  Bias,  Opus  95 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Berlin  on  3  February  1809  and 
died  in  Leipzig  on  4  November  1847. 
Bartholdy  was  the  name  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Jakob,  who  had  changed  his  own 
name  from  Salomon  and  taken  on 
Bartholdy  from  the  previous  owner  of  a 
piece  of  real  estate  he  had  bought  in 
Berlin.  It  was  he  who  most  persistently 
urged  the  family's  conversion  to  Luther- 
anism.:  the  name  Bartholdy  was  added  to 
Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Protes- 
tant Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish 
ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took 
that  step  in  1822,  the  children  having 
been  baptized  as  early  as  1816. 

The  overture  to  Victor  Hugo's  play 
Ruy  Bias  was  composed  in  Leipzig  between  5  and  8  March  1839  and  fust  performed  on 
1 1  March  as  part  of  a  performance  of  the  play  that  was  being  put  on  in  Leipzig  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Theatrical  Pension  Fund.  The  first  performance 
in  America  took  place  at  the  Melodeon  in  Boston,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann  on  3  January  1852.  Georg  Henschel 
conducted  the  fust  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  October  1882.  The  overture  was 
very  popular  here  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  appearing  on  BSO  programs 
at  home  and  on  tour  some  seventeen  times  before  1900  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  and  Emil  Pour.  Since  then  it  has  only  been  performed  five 
times.-  in  1903  (Gericke),  1923  (Pierre  Monteux),  1969  (Daniel  Barenboim),  1974  (Joseph 
Silverstein),  and  most  recently  during  the  1975  Tanglewood  season  (Seiji  Ozawa).  The 
score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Of  all  nineteenth-century  composers  who  might  have  been  asked  to  write  music  for  a 
Victor  Hugo  play  Felix  Mendelssohn  is  perhaps  the  least  likely.  The  great  impassioned 
French  romantic  author,  whose  vigorous  and  emotional  dramas  proved  revolutionary 
enough  to  cause  riots  in  the  theater,  could  only  be  antipathetic  to  the  young  classicizing 
musician,  who  as  a  youth  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  aging  Goethe.  Hugo  was  an  author 
prolific  in  every  medium  during  his  long  lifetime;  he  was  one  of  the  major  French  poets 
of  the  romantic  era,  a  successful— if  controversial — playwright,  and  a  novelist  whose 
most  important  works  (Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  usually  translated  as  The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  Les  Miserables)  were  also  powerful  social  commentaries.  The  theatrical 
effectiveness  of  his  best  plays  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  great  dramatic  geniuses  of  the 
century,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  who  turned  Hugo's  Hernani  (1830)  into  his  opera  Ernani  and 
Hugo's  Le  Roi  s' amuse  (The  King  Amuses  Himself)  (1832)  into  Rigoletto.  (Ruy  Bias  has 
several  times  been  turned  into  an  opera  as  well,  but  by  such  forgotten  composers  as  Prince 
Poniatowski,  Ferdinando  Besanzoni,  Howard  Glover,  Max  Zenger,  and  Filippo  Marchetti; 
no  operatic  version  has  survived  in  the  repertory.) 

Ruy  Bias,  produced  in  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance  in  Paris  on  8  November  1838,  is  a 
supercharged  drama  of  passionate  love  and  vengeance.  An  iron-willed  minister  of  state  in 
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Spain,  offended  at  being  banished  by  the  queen,  secretly  advances  his  servant,  Ruy  Bias, 
who  is  enamored  of  the  queen,  to  a  high  state  office  under  a  different  name,  in  order  that 
he  may  win  the  queen's  affection  and  that  she  may  in  turn  be  disgraced  by  the  exposure 
of  her  lowly  passion.  In  the  climactic  moments,  Ruy  Bias  saves  the  queen  from  this  scan- 
dal by  killing  the  ex-minister,  then  taking  poison  and  dying  in  her  arms.  She,  now 
learning  his  identity  for  the  first  time,  throws  herself  on  his  body  and  calls  his  name: 
"Ruy  Bias!"  He,  at  the  point  of  death,  rouses  himself  just  long  enough  to  utter  the  dying 
words,  "I  thank  you." 

Hugo's  drama  was  only  two  months  old  when  the  Theatrical  Pension  Fund  of  Leipzig 
decided,  in  late  January  1839,  that  it  would  make  an  excellent  choice  for  a  fiftieth  anni- 
versary production.  The  notoriety  that  always  attached  to  Hugo's  dramas  was  sure  to 
attract  a  large  audience.  But  they  wanted  some  music  to  go  along  with  the  production;  to 
that  end  they  approached  the  Kapellmeister  of  Leipzig,  the  thirty-year-old  Mendelssohn. 
He  reported  what  happened  then  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  18  March  1839: 

They  came  to  me  to  write  an  overture,  and  in  addition  they  asked  me  to  compose  a 
Romanza,  because  they  thought  the  thing  would  succeed  better  if  my  name  were 
connected  with  it.  I  read  the  play,-  it  is  really  of  no  value,  absolutely  below  contempt; 
and  I  told  them  I  had  no  time  to  write  an  overture,  but  I  did  compose  the  Romanza. 

There  the  matter  might  have  stood.  Mendelssohn's  literary  taste  was  fastidious  to  the 
point  of  priggery,  and  he  might  never  have  composed  the  overture  but  for  a  chance 
remark  (calculated,  perhaps?)  which  he  chose  to  interpret  as  a  challenge: 

Monday  (a  week  ago)  was  to  be  the  day  of  the  performance.  On  the  Tuesday  before 
[5  March],  the  people  came,  thanking  me  warmly  for  the  Romanza,  and  said  they 
were  sorry  that  I  had  written  no  overture,  but  they  saw  perfectly  that  for  such  work 
time  was  needed,  and  next  year  would  be  more  thoughtful  and  give  me  a  longer  time. 
They  stirred  me  up.  I  took  the  thing  in  hand  at  once  that  same  evening,  and  blocked 
out  my  score.  Wednesday  morning  was  rehearsal  [of  his  orchestra],  Thursday  was 
concert,  and  yet  on  Friday  the  overture  was  ready  for  the  copyist,-  Monday  it  was 
given  three  times  in  the  concert-room,  then  rehearsed  once  in  the  theater,  and  in  the 
evening  was  given  in  connection  with  the  wretched  play,  and  has  made  me  as  much 
fun  as  anything  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 

Despite  the  pleasure  this  spur-of-the-moment  act  of  composition  apparently  gave  him, 
Mendelssohn  never  published  the  score  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  even  seems  to  have  sup- 
pressed the  title  of  the  play  on  his  manuscript,  calling  it  simply  "Overture  for  full 
orchestra,  composed  for  the  Theatrical  Pension  Fund  at  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  11  March 
1839."  He  did  try  the  overture  at  a  rehearsal  that  he  held  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  in  1844,  but  withheld  it  from  performance  because  it  did  not  go  to  his  satisfaction, 
even  declaring  to  an  admirer  that  he  was  much  displeased  with  the  work,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  burn  it,  and  that  he  would  never  let  it  be  performed  in  public.  The  admirer  in 
question  was  a  violinist  named  George  Frederick  Anderson,  who  happened  also  to  be  the 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Private  Band  ("Band"  here  being  the  British  term  for  orchestra), 
which  played  privately  for  Mendelssohn's  great  admirers  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert.  Anderson  intimated  to  Mendelssohn  that  the  Prince  would  dearly  love  to  hear  a 
new  work  by  his  favorite  composer,-  Mendelssohn  loaned  him  the  original  orchestral 
parts  on  condition  that  the  work  never  be  performed  in  public.  It  did  become  something 
of  a  favorite  in  Buckingham  Palace  and  Windsor  Castle,  however,  and  when  the  compos- 
er died,  just  three  years  later,  Anderson  wrote  to  his  widow  explaining  the  circumstances 
and  asking  for  permission  to  perform  it  at  his  wife's  next  concert  (she  was  the  first 
woman  pianist  to  play  at  a  Philharmonic  Society  concert).  The  permission  was  given  for 
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what  seems  to  have  been  the  first  public  performance  of  the  score  after  its  premiere  at  the 
pension  fund  concert. 

It  is  true  that  the  Ruy  Bias  Overture  may  lack  the  poetry  of  Mendelssohn's  Hebrides 
(Fingal's  Cave)  Overture,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  appropriate  to  the  play  it  precedes  as  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture.  But  it  is  filled  with  touches  of  pure  Mendelssohn, 
working  delightedly  at  a  musical  challenge,  creating  a  lively  interplay  of  strings  and 
winds  in  the  composer's  characteristically  deft  scoring.  One  of  Mendelssohn's  many 
English  admirers  attempted  to  link  the  music  thematically  to  the  play:  according  to  this 
view,  the  opening  sombre  and  imperious  wind  chords  represent  the  offended  minister, 
the  Allegro  suggests  the  "extravagant  aspiration  of  the  servitor  hero,"  and  the  second 
theme,  richly  sung  by  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  unison  over  staccato  chords  in  the  strings, 
hints  at  "the  guileless  lady  who  is  the  dupe  and  victim  of  her  minister's  machinations." 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  Mendelssohn  thought  much  about  the  play  while  writing  the 
music,  especially  given  his  distaste  for  the  whole  subject  and  its  treatment.  He  simply 
wanted  to  produce  a  tasteful  introduction  that  stood  on  its  own  merits  as  a  well- 
constructed  piece  of  music.  Vigorous  assertiveness  was  never  his  musical  strength,-  the 
closest  he  comes  to  it  in  the  Ruy  Bias  Overture  is  in  the  fortissimo  descending  eighth-note 
figure  first  heard  at  the  first  orchestral  tutti — a  far  cry  from  the  wild-eyed  romanticism  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  mere  assertion  of  a  busy  C  minor  would  be 
dramatic  enough,  and  for  the  middlebrow  listeners  who  adored  this  music  in  the  last 
century  that  may  well  have  been  the  case.  For  us,  though,  Mendelssohn's  music  can 
scarcely  avoid  sounding  merely  chipper  and  even  a  little  smug.  But  if  we  don't  attempt  to 
link  it  to  the  rapturous  ecstasies  of  Victor  Hugo,  we  can  enjoy  it  on  its  own  terms  as  a 
lively  and  well-wrought  concert  opener  replete  with  those  delightful  touches  of  color  and 
brilliance  that  we  always  look  forward  to  in  Mendelssohn. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Hob.  VllaJ 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohiau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  com- 
posed the  C  major  violin  concerto 
between  1761  and  1765;  we  have  no  more 
precise  date  either  for  the  composition  or 
the  first  performance,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly took  place  at  Esterhaza  under 
Haydn's  direction,  with  Luigi  Tomasini 
as  soloist.  The  present  performances  are 
the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the 
concerto  calls  for  an  ensemble  of  strings, 
plus  a  harpsichord  for  the  usual  continuo. 
The  harpsichordist  for  this  performance 
is  Mark  Kioll. 


Unlike  Bach  or  Mozart,  Haydn  was 
not  a  virtuoso  performer  on  any  instrument,  though  he  did  once  report  that  he  could 
manage  more  than  capably  as  a  harpsichordist  or  singer  and  that  he  could  even  play  a 
violin  concerto  acceptably.  His  early  training  consisted  of  the  kind  of  all-around  experi- 
ence that  would  best  suit  a  young  musician  to  make  a  living,  though  a  modest  one — as  a 
jack-of-all-trades  who  could  fill  in  wherever  needed  in  the  musical  ensemble  of  some 
nobleman.  Only  the  greatest  virtuosi  could  be  expected  to  limit  themselves  to  the  one 
instrument  that  was  the  basis  of  their  fame,  and  composers  usually  made  their  living  in 
large  part  as  performers  (J.S.  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  to  name  the  other 
four  biggest  names  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all  played  both  keyboard  and  stringed 
instruments  at  one  time  or  another). 

The  virtuoso  player  who  was  also  a  composer  was  naturally  likely  to  compose  works 
for  himself.  There  were  two  advantages  to  this  procedure:  his  music  could  exactly  suit 
his  strengths  (and  avoid  any  weaknesses  of  technique),  and  it  belonged  to  him  alone, 
giving  him  a  monopoly  on  performances  if  the  work  should  prove  popular.  Haydn,  who 
never  claimed  to  be  a  virtuoso,  did  not  have  that  kind  of  impetus.  His  concerto  output,  as 
eighteenth-century  composers  go,  was  unusually  modest  (even  allowing  for  a  number  of 
works  that  have  been  lost).  But  he  did  have  occasion  to  compose  for  virtuosi  who  were 
under  his  direction  in  the  service  of  the  Eszterhazy  family.  The  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  violinist  Luigi  Tomasini  (1741-1808),  who  was  already  first  violinist  in  the  orchestra 
when  Haydn  arrived  in  1761,  and  who  was  later  given  the  title  of  concertmaster.  Some- 
time before  1765  Haydn  wrote  several  violin  concertos  for  Tomasini,  as  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  entered  the  opening  bars  of  the  work  into  his  private  thematic  catalogue  (the 
so-called  Entwurf  Katalog)  with  the  comment  "fatto  per  il  luigi"  ("made  for  Luigi"). 

The  C  major  concerto  was  not  published  in  Haydn's  lifetime.  Not  until  1909,  a  full 
century  after  his  death,  was  it  printed,  when  a  manuscript  (not  Haydn's  own  autograph, 
which  is  lost)  of  the  forgotten  work  was  discovered  in  the  archives  of  the  music  publisher 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  who  had  offered  to  sell  manuscript  copies  as  far  back  as  1769,  but 
didn't  get  around  to  printing  the  work  for  another  140  years.  It  was  probably  not 
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unusually  popular  even  in  Haydn's  own  day  (though  manuscript  parts  survive  in  half  a 
dozen  monastery  libraries),  since  neither  the  composer  nor  the  virtuoso  for  whom  it  was 
written  toured  to  build  its  popularity. 

Haydn  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  prime  creators  of  the  new  musical  language  of 
the  classical  era,  but  his  concertos— especially  those  for  strings— tend  to  be  stylistic 
throwbacks  to  the  Baroque.  The  concerto  form  was  the  great  artistic  success  of  the  high 
Baroque,  employed  not  only  in  works  that  we  call  concertos,  but  also  in  everything  from 
solo  keyboard  pieces  to  opera  arias.  In  the  hands  of  any  number  of  composers  from 
Vivaldi  on,  it  became  so  firmly  established  both  in  form  and  style  that  the  better  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  required  to  overcome  that  powerful  influence.  Among  the 
early  classical  composers,  even  those  who  were  forward-looking  innovators  in  their 
symphonies  tended  to  fall  back  on  stock  phrases  and  familiar  textures  when  writing 
concertos.  In  Haydn's  case,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  his  very  last  symphonies  that  he 
wrote  a  concerto  (the  one  for  trumpet)  that  was  stylistically  completely  up-to-date. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  C  major  violin  concerto  in  any  way,-  it  is  simply  to  prepare 
the  listener  for  something  of  a  surprise.  The  lack  of  winds  in  the  orchestra,  the  frequent 
dotted  rhythms,  the  musical  gestures  that  mark  individual  beats  rather  than  longer 
phrases,  the  Italianate  sequences  and  chains  of  triplet  figures  all  suggest  a  composer  rather 
earlier  than  Haydn  (though  we  need  to  remember,  too,  that  the  symphonies,  oratorios, 
and  chamber  music  that  we  hear  most  frequently  come  from  at  least  twenty  years  later!). 
Haydn's  concerto,  in  the  expected  three-movement  pattern  of  fast-slow-fast,  plays  to  all 
the  strengths  of  a  superb  violinist  of  the  day.  Tomasini  was  especially  renowned  for  both 
his  brilliant  technique  and  his  beautiful  Italianate  tone.  Haydn  makes  special  demands 
on  the  former  in  the  outer  movements  (in  particular  various  passages  bowing  across  the 
strings  in  the  finale),  while  the  slow  movement,  much  of  which  calls  for  pizzicato  in  the 
orchestra,  allows  the  soloist  to  sing  his  lyrical  serenade  to  his  heart's  content. 

-S.L. 
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Benjamin  Britten 

Spring  Symphony,  Opus  44,  for  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  soli,  mixed  chorus, 
boys'  choir,  and  orchestra 

Edward  Benjamin  Britten  was  born 
in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  on 
22  November  1913  and  died  in  Aldeburgh 
on  4  December  1976.  He  composed  the 
Spring  Symphony  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1948-49,  completing  it  in  June 
of  the  latter  year,  though  he  had  been 
planning  it  for  two  years  before  he  actu- 
ally started  composing.  The  score  is 
headed  "For  Serge  Koussevitzky  and  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  but  the 
first  performance  took  place  at  the  Hol- 
land Festival  in  Amsterdam  on  9  July 
1949  (see  below);  Eduard  van  Beinum 
conducted  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra, 
the  mixed  chorus  of  the  Dutch  Radio,  the 
Boys'  Choir  of  the  St.  Willibrorduskerk  in 
Rotterdam,  and  soloists  Jo  Vincent,  Kathleen  Ferrier,  and  Peter  Pears.  The  only  previous 
Boston  Symphony  performance  was  the  American  premiere  of  the  work,  which  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  at  Tangjewood  on  13  August  1949  with  soloists  Frances  Yeend, 
Eunice  Alberts,  and  David  Lloyd,  the  Festival  Chorus,  and  a  boys'  chorus  from  Camp 
Mah-Kee-Nac.  In  addition  to  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  soloists,  a  mixed  chorus,  and  a  boys' 
chorus,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  alto  flute  and  piccolo),  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  cow  horn,  timpani,  side  drum,  tenor  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  gong,  bells,  whip,  block,  xylophone,  castanets,  vibra- 
phone, two  harps,  and  strings. 

Benjamin  Britten  spent  several  years  in  America,  beginning  in  1939,  with  the  possible 
intention  of  immigrating  permanently.  It  was  in  this  country  that  he  came  to  his  artistic 
maturity,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  composing  such  scores  as  Les  IUuminations,  the  Sin- 
fonia  da  Requiem,  and  the  Michelangelo  Sonnets  here,  but  especially  because  he  found 
himself  thrown  back  on  Europe  and  on  his  native  England,  largely  through  the  happen- 
stance of  his  picking  up  a  copy  of  George  Crabbe's  poem  The  Borough,  in  which  he  found 
the  subject  of  his  first  opera,  Peter  Grimes,  and  realized  at  the  same  time  how  much  he 
needed  the  Suffolk  coast  where  he  had  been  born  and  where  Crabbe's  poem  was  set.  But 
his  years  in  America  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  number  of  future  spokesmen  for 
his  music.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  as  it  turned  out,  happened  almost  by 
accident.  Serge  Koussevitzky  performed  the  Sinfonia  da  Requiem  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  January  1942.  Britten  had  planned  to  return  to  England  before  that,  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  passage  during  the  war  kept  him  here  until  March,  so  he  was  able 
to  attend  the  Boston  performances  and  to  meet  the  conductor,  who  asked  him  why  a 
composer  with  so  obvious  a  natural  feeling  for  drama  had  not  written  an  opera.  Britten 
explained  the  usual  financial  and  technical  reasons:  it  took  a  long  time  to  compose 
something  so  elaborate  as  an  opera,  and  he  needed  to  support  himself;  moreover,  even 
when  it  was  finished,  there  was  the  problem  of  finding  a  performance.  Yet,  he  told 
Koussevitzky,  he  had  found  a  subject  that  interested  him,  from  Crabbe's  poem.  Not  long 
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after,  Britten  heard  from  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  that  it  would  provide  the 
money  he  would  need  to  allow  himself  the  time  to  write  an  opera.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  Peter  Grimes,  the  foundation  and  cornerstone  of  contemporary  British  opera,  and  one 
of  the  first  and  most  successful  of  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  commissions.  The  opera 
was  premiered  with  great  success  in  Britain,  then  given  its  first  American  performance  at 
Tangle  wood  on  6  August  1946  under  Koussevitzky 's  protege  Leonard  Bernstein. 

It  is  possible  that  Britten  and  Koussevitzky  took  the  occasion  of  the  composer's  pres- 
ence at  Tanglewood  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether  he  would  now  compose  a  sym- 
phony for  Boston.  The  earliest  document  suggesting  that  such  a  discussion  took  place 
comes  from  early  the  following  year,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  way  Britten  phrases  his 
comments  that  "the  Symphony  position"  is  a  matter  that  has  been  talked  about  before. 
The  composer  wrote  to  Koussevitzky  on  12  January  1947  to  tell  him  of  the  founding  of 
the  English  Opera  Group,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  directors,  and  to 
explain  that  he  was  hard  at  work  on  his  new  opera  (which  happened  to  be  his  third, 
Albert  Herring;  his  second,  The  Rape  of  Lucretia  had  already  been  performed  the 
preceding  year): 

. .  The  opera  plans  also  affect  the  Symphony  position  slightly.  As  you  know,  I  am 
desperately  keen  to  do  it  for  you,  &  I  have  elaborate  &.  exciting  ideas  for  it!  But  all  the 
same  I  am  keen  not  to  do  it  in  a  hurry.  I  want  it  to  be  my  biggest  and  best  piece  so  far 
&  after  a  short  tour  in  Italy  in  April,  I  hope  to  get  down  to  the  Symphony  in  early 
May.  If  it  will  be  ready  in  time  for  the  Berkshire  Festival  it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  all 
my  ideas  work  out  easily,  perhaps,-  but  if  not,  as  I  said,  I  am  particularly  keen  not  to 
hurry  it,  as  I  want  it  to  be  good!  I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  let  you  know  how  it  pro- 
gresses, &  so  that  you  can  make  your  plans  accordingly.  By-the-way  I  am  planning  it 
for  chorus  and  soloists,  as  I  think  you  wanted,-  but  it  is  a  real  symphony  (the  emphasis 
is  on  the  orchestra)  &.  consequently  I  am  using  Latin  words. 

This  last  sentence  comes  as  a  surprise!  The  Spring  Symphony  as  it  stands  has  English 
words,  and  although  the  orchestra  plays  an  important  part  throughout,  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  the  emphasis  is  on  the  voices.  In  any  case,  Britten  did  not  finish  the  work  in  time 
for  the  1947  Berkshire  Festival— his  estimate  was  off  by  a  good  two  years.  Part  of  the  delay 
may  well  have  come  from  what  was  evidently  a  change  of  plan.  He  had  actually  begun 
putting  together  a  selection  of  Medieval  Latin  poems  for  the  work,  "...  but  a  re-reading  of 
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much  English  lyric  verse  and  a  particularly  lovely  Spring  day  in  East  Suffolk,  the  Suffolk 
of  Constable  and  Gainsborough,  made  me  change  my  mind."  The  work  that  emerged 
grew  out  of  a  personally  selected  and  carefully  crafted  anthology  of  English  poetry  relat- 
ing to  spring,  to  be  turned  into  "...  a  symphony  not  only  dealing  with  Spring  itself,  but 
with  the  progress  of  Winter  to  Spring  and  the  reawakening  of  the  earth  and  life  which 
that  means."  These  comments,  which  Britten  printed  in  the  Music  Survey  of  Spring  1950 
as  a  kind  of  brief  program  note  to  his  work,  go  on  to  explain  concisely  how  he  ordered  the 
poems  to  produce  his  symphony: 

...  It  is  in  the  traditional  four  movement  shape  of  a  symphony  but  with  the  move- 
ments divided  into  shorter  sections  bound  together  by  a  similar  mood  or  point  of 
view.  Thus  after  an  introduction,  which  is  a  prayer,  in  Winter,  for  Spring  to  come,  the 
first  movements  deal  with  the  arrival  of  Spring,  the  cuckoo,  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the 
sun  and  "May  month's  beauty";  the  second  movements  paint  the  darker  side  of 
Spring— the  fading  violets,  rain  and  night;  the  third  is  a  series  of  dances,  the  love  of 
young  people,-  the  fourth  is  a  May-day  Festival,  a  kind  of  bank  holiday  which  ends 
with  the  great  13th  Century  traditional  song  "Sumer  is  i-cumen  in,"  sung  or  rather 
shouted  by  the  boys. 

By  19  November  1948,  Britten  had  made  enough  progress  to  write  to  Koussevitzky 
with  the  promising  news  that  the  work  should  be  ready  for  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  before  the  end  of  the  1948-49  season. 

I  am  working  hard  on  this  and  have  sketched  more  than  half  of  it— and  am  fairly 
pleased  with  the  result.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be  done  in  time  for  you  to  play  the 
work  in  April. 

I  will  let  you  have  bulletins  from  time  to  time  so  that  you  can  make  your 
programmes  accordingly.  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  difficult  and  so  unwilling  to  commit 
myself,  but  the  work  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  serious  that  I  have  ever 
undertaken  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  come  out  unless  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  every 
semiquaver! 
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But  delay— in  the  form  of  illness — intervened.  The  score  was  not  ready  in  time  for  the 
spring,  though  Britten  was  prepared  to  deliver  it  for  a  Tanglewood  performance  that 
summer.  Still,  another  difficulty  made  for  a  temporary  coolness  between  composer  and 
conductor.  Britten  knew  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance; yet  he  was  so  eager  to  hear  the  work  that  he  arranged  for  a  performance  at  the 
Holland  Festival  which,  as  it  turned  out,  preceded  the  first  performance  by  the  man  who 
had  commissioned  the  piece  and  who  would,  normally,  receive  the  honor  of  the  pre- 
miere. On  19  April  1949  Britten  wrote  to  Koussevitzky  attempting  to  pour  oil  on  troubled 
waters: 

Dear  Dr.  Koussevitzky, 

Ralph  Hawkes  [Britten's  publisher]  has  just  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  your  letter 
about  the  Spring  Symphony.  I  am  so  very  sorry  that  you  feel  as  you  do  about  the 
proposed  Holland  Festival  performance,  but  I  quite  understand— and  certainly  my 
long  silence  has  not  in  any  way  helped  matters!  The  truth  is,  that  with  my  illness, 
the  work  has  become  somewhat  of  a  bogey — and  there  was  nothing  to  write  to  you 
but  doubts  and  miseries!  But  now  it  is  finished,  (although  I  still  have  plans  to  add  a 
new  movement)  I  think  I  can  be  more  cheerful  about  it.  But  the  "doubts  &  miseries" 
are  the  reasons  for  my  wanting  to  hear  the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  As  you  know  I 
should  have  dearly  loved  to  come  to  Tanglewood  for  your  performance,  but  the  fact 
of  my  commitments  here  (intensified  by  the  illness)  and  my  later  tour  in  U.S.A. 
preclude  that,  and  I  just  have  to  agree  to  the  Dutch  performances  (otherwise  it  would 
be  Spring  1950  at  best  before  I  heard  it).  But  under  the  circumstances  I  absolutely 
understand  if  this  will  make  you  revise  your  Tanglewood  plans,-  but,  with  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  retain  the  proposed  dedication,  hoping  to  hear  one  day  a 
performance  of  unequalled  brilliance  &  understanding  by  yourself. 

Koussevitzky  did  conduct  the  Spring  Symphony  a  few  weeks  after  the  world  premiere, 
but  Britten  never  got  a  chance  to  hear  his  performance,  because  that  was  the  only  time 


Serge  Koussevitzky  with  Benjamin  Britten  in  January  1942  for  Boston 
Symphony  performances  of  Britten's  "Sinfonia  da  Requiem" 
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he  ever  programmed  the  work.  Still,  the  composer  wrote  a  belated  thank-you  note  on 
23  February  1950  (so  long  delayed,  he  explained,  because  of  a  concert  tour): 

I  was  so  happy  that  you  had  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Symphony  at  Tanglewood;  I 
should  much  have  liked  to  have  been  present.  We  also  had  a  good  performance,  with 
much  warmth  of  reception,  in  Amsterdam  . . .  Now,  next  month,  is  the  premiere  in 
England,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  novel  kind  of  symphony  fares  in 
this  rather  conservative  country! 

The  letter  was  also  intended  to  express  the  composer's  thanks  at  receiving  an  honorarium 
for  the  score,-  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  receiving  it,  but  he  assured 
Koussevitzky  that  he  could  put  it  to  good  use  in  shoring  up  a  struggling  music  festival 

which  some  friends  &  I  run  in  my  home  town  [this  is  now  the  world-famous  Alde- 
burgh  Festival],  &.  which  specialises  in  fine  (if  small)  music.  It  is  always  desperately 
hard  up,  especially  because  the  town— being  almost  washed  away  by  the  sea— is  very 
poor. 

As  many  commentators  have  pointed  out,  Britten  makes  no  attempt  to  make  of  the 
Spring  Symphony  a  Mahler's  Eighth,  in  which  the  choral  and  solo  vocal  forces  join  with 
the  orchestra  in  the  most  elaborate  and  far-reaching  processes  of  thematic  or  harmonic 
unification.  Rather,  it  is  more  like  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde,  a  song-symphony  whose  unity 
grows  out  of  carefully  balanced  and  organized  diverse  elements.  As  Britten  indicated  in 
his  program  note,  the  text  is  not  simply  a  hodge-podge  of  spring  poems  (listeners  who 
know  any  of  the  composer's  song  cycles  know  how  careful  and  refined  is  his  selection  of 
texts).  It  begins  with  the  chill  of  winter  and  a  choral  plea,  "Shine  out,  fair  sun."  Each 
section  of  the  orchestra  is  introduced  individually  as  an  interlude  between  the  choral 
sections— first  percussion,  then  strings,  then  woodwinds,  and  finally  brass,  each  with 
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different  (but  related)  musical  ideas  emphasizing  the  intervals  of  the  tritone  and  the 
semitone.  After  each  has  been  introduced,  a  full  orchestral  outburst  combining  all  the 
previously  heard  sections  leads  to  a  great  choral  outburst,  which  then  dies  away  with 
lingering  echoes  of  the  interval  of  a  minor  third,  A  to  F-sharp,  in  the  soprano. 

That  minor  third  is  the  characteristic  musical  sound  of  the  cuckoo's  call.  It  keeps 
reappearing  in  the  three  trumpets  that  accompany  the  tenor's  lively  song,  "The  Merry 
Cuckoo."  Now  Spring  bursts  onto  the  scene  in  a  swinging  ostinato  waltz  pattern  as  cho- 
rus and  soloists  sing  of  all  her  attributes,  momentarily  interrupted  by  a  cadenza  of  bird 
calls  sung  (ad  lib.)  by  the  soloists.  The  boys'  chorus  sings  for  the  first  time  in  the  next 
movement,  impersonating  "The  Driving  Boy"  singing  a  lively  song,  and  continuing  to 
whistle  it  while  the  soprano  solo  sings  of  his  "fits  of  song/ And  whistle  as  he  reels  along." 
The  boys  are  accompanied  by  woodwinds,  tuba,  and  tambourine,  the  soprano  by  violins 
divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I  ends  with  Milton's  "The  Morning  Star"  with  chorus,  brass, 
and  timpani  suggesting  the  welcome  dances  of  Spring. 

By  this  point,  one  characteristic  feature  of  Britten's  scoring  has  begun  to  be  clear: 
though  he  calls  upon  large  forces  for  the  work  as  a  whole,  each  individual  section  fea- 
tures a  carefully  selected  small  ensemble— even,  sometimes,  virtually  a  chamber  group— 
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within  that  large  orchestra.  Britten's  experience  in  composing  The  Rape  ofLucretia  and 
Albert  Herring  for  a  chamber  orchestra  of  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  instruments 
showed  him  extraordinarily  rich  in  ideas  for  coloristic  variety  even  with  a  limited 
palette.  The  presence  of  a  large  orchestra  inspires  him  to  similar  feats  of  virtuosic  timbre, 
but  now  enlarged  to  include  the  soloistic  use  of  entire  families  of  instruments  as  well  as 
combinations  of  soloists. 

Part  II  is  the  traditional  "slow  movement"  of  the  symphony,  built  of  poems  of  more 
contemplative  and  sober  character.  Splashes  of  delicate  woodwind  and  harp  color  intro- 
duce the  stanzas  of  the  alto  soloist's  song,  while  divided  violas,  cellos,  and  basses  provide  a 
rich  underpinning  for  the  voice.  The  violins,  which  refrain  from  playing  a  single  note  in 
"Welcome  Maids  of  Honour,"  provide  the  sole  accompanying  forces  in  the  tenor's  song, 
their  constant  sixteenth-note  triplets  in  unison  offering  a  subdued  background  to  the 
tenor's  equally  subdued  raptures.  The  last  section  of  Part  II,  a  setting  of  the  only  contem- 
porary poem  in  the  score,  four  stanzas  selected  from  a  poem  by  Britten's  friend  WH. 
Auden,  is  a  complex  and  sultry  movement  alternating  wordless  singing  by  the  chorus 
with  the  alto  solo  and  an  ever-changing  orchestral  character  to  suit  each  stanza:  alto  flute 
and  bass  clarinet  in  the  first  stanza  suggest  the  cool,  dark,  windless  night,-  oboes  and 
bassoons  are  still  pastoral  in  the  second  stanza,-  a  nervous  solo  flute  part,  punctuated  by 
wind  and  brass  chords,  is  more  unsettling;  and  the  last  stanza  breaks  out  in  heavy,  warlike 
fanfares  before  ending,  as  it  began,  with  the  unaccompanied  chorus. 

Part  III  is  direct  and  joyous.  The  tenor  sings  impetuously  of  his  passion,  accompanied 
by  equally  impetuous  figures  in  the  string  section.  The  song  leads  directly  into  an 
Elizabethan  text,  the  setting  of  which  is  more  explicitly  influenced  by  Elizabethan  song 


In  Amsterdam  for  the  first  performance  of  the  "Spring  Symphony"  on 
9  July  1949  (from  left):  Benjamin  Britten,  soprano  Jo  Vincent,  conduc- 
tor Eduard  van  Beinum,  mezzo-soprano  Kathleen  Terrier,  and  tenor 
Peter  Pears 
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(with  its  characteristic  rhythmic  freedom  of  phrases  against  a  steady  metrical  pattern  of 
6/8)  than  anything  else  in  the  symphony.  The  third  song  of  this  part  is  built  up  of  a  series 
of  lively  duets  between  chorus  tenors  and  basses  (with  the  brasses),  then  chorus  sopranos 
and  altos  (with  the  woodwinds),  then  boys  (with  the  strings),  all  singing  against  chatter- 
ing rhythmic  figures  in  the  instruments,  which  take  over  for  a  brief  coda. 

Part  IV  is  a  single  movement  in  a  large  ternary  form.  The  final  section  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  the  entire  symphony  in  which  all  the  forces — solo,  orchestral,  and  choral — are 
performing  simultaneously.  Britten  described  the  movement  as  a  "May-day  Festival,"  and 
he  chose  the  comic  monologue  of  the  Maylord  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  1610  farce 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  Maylord  summons  all  to  celebrate  on  behalf  of 
each  person's  town  or  city.  The  series  of  absurd  couplets  describing  the  wonders  of  spring 
are  set  to  music  with  a  lively  sense  of  rhythm  and  appropriate  (or  parodistic)  orchestral 
color.  At  the  end,  everyone  swings  into  a  rollicking  waltz  (first  adumbrated  in  the 
orchestra  behind  the  tenor  solo  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement),  and  the  boys  chime 
in  with  the  old  English  spring  song,  "Soomer  is  icoomen  in"  (the  spelling  given  here  is 
Britten's  phonetic  spelling  from  the  score),  and  as  the  waltz  dies  away,  the  Maylord 
announces  the  end  of  the  festivities — and  of  Britten's  symphony. 

-S.L. 


The  text  of  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  begins  on  page  41. 
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PARTI 

INTRODUCTION 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  with  all  your  heat, 
Show  all  your  thousand-coloured  light! 
Black  winter  freezes  to  his  seat; 
The  grey  wolf  howls  he  does  so  bite,- 
Crookt  age  on  three  knees  creeps  the  street; 
The  boneless  fish  close  quaking  lies 
And  eats  for  cold  his  aching  feet; 
The  stars  in  icicles  arise: 
Shine  out,  and  make  this  winter  night 
Our  beauty's  spring,  Our  Prince  of  Light! 

— Anon.  16th  century 

THE  MERRY  CUCKOO 

The  merry  cuckoo,  messenger  of  spring, 

His  trumpet  shrill  hath  thrice  already  sounded,- 

That  warns  all  lovers  wait  upon  their  king, 

Who  now  is  coming  forth  with  garlands  crowned: 

With  noise  whereof  the  quire  of  birds  resounded 

Their  anthems  sweet  devised  of  love's  praise, 

That  all  the  woods  their  echoes  back  rebounded. 

As  if  they  knew  the  meaning  of  their  lays. 

But  'mongst  them  all,  which  did  love's  honour  raise, 

No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it  ought, 

But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobeys, 

And  does  his  idle  message  set  at  nought. 

Therefore  O  love,  unless  she  turn  to  thee 

Ere  cuckoo  end,  let  her  a  rebel  be. 

— Edmund  Spenser 

SPRING 

Spring,  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant  king; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring, 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing: 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay, 
Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day, 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry  lay: 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  our  feet, 
Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a-sunning  sit; 
In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet: 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo! 
Spring,  the  sweet  Spring! 

— Thomas  Nashe 

THE  DRIVING  BOY 

When  as  the  rye  reach  to  the  chin, 
And  chopcherry,  chopcherry  ripe  within, 
Strawberries  swimming  in  the  cream, 

—Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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And  school-boys  playing  in  the  stream,- 
Then  O,  then  O,  then  O,  my  true  love  said, 
Till  that  time  come  again, 
She  could  not  live  a  maid. 

— George  Peele 

The  driving  boy  beside  his  team 
Of  May-month's  beauty  now  will  dream, 
And  cock  his  hat,  and  turn  his  eye 
On  flower,  and  tree,  and  deepening  sky; 
And  oft  burst  loud  in  fits  of  song, 
And  whistle  as  he  reels  along, 
Cracking  his  whip  in  starts  of  joy— 
A  happy,  dirty,  driving  boy 

— John  Clare 

THE  MORNING  STAR 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May  that  doth  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  desire, 
Woods  and  groves,  are  of  they  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale,  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

— John  Milton 


PART  II 

WELCOME  MAIDS  OF  HONOUR 

Welcome  Maids  of  Honour, 
You  doe  bring 
In  the  Spring; 
And  wait  upon  her. 

She  has  Virgins  many, 

Fresh  and  faire,- 

Yet  you  are 

More  sweet  than  any. 

Y'are  the  Maiden  Posies, 

And  so  grac'd, 

To  be  plac'd, 

'Fore  Damask  Roses. 

Yet  though  thus  respected, 

By  and  by 

Ye  doe  lie, 

Poore  Girles,  neglected. 

— Robert  Herrick 
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WATERS  ABOVE 

Waters  above!  eternal  springs! 

The  dew,  that  silvers  the  Dove's  wings! 

O  welcome,  welcome  to  the  sad: 

Give  dry  dust  drink;  drink  that  makes  glad! 

Many  fair  ev'nings,  many  flowers 

Swecten'd  with  rich  and  gentle  showers 

Have  I  enjoy'd,  and  down  have  run 

Many  a  fine  and  shining  sun; 

But  never  till  this  happy  hour 

Was  blest  with  such  an  evening-shower! 


— Henry  Vaughan 


OUT  ON  THE  LAWN  I  LIE  IN  BED 

Out  on  the  lawn  I  lie  in  bed, 
Vega  conspicuous  overhead 
In  the  windless  night  of  June,- 
Forests  of  green  have  done  complete 
The  day's  activity;  my  feet 
Point  to  the  rising  moon. 


Now  North  and  South  and  East  and  West 

Those  I  love  lie  down  to  rest; 

The  moon  looks  on  them  all: 

The  healers  and  the  brilliant  talkers, 

The  eccentrics  and  the  silent  walkers, 

The  dumpy  and  the  tall. 


To  gravity  attentive,  she 
Can  notice  nothing  here,-  though  we 
Whom  hunger  cannot  move, 
From  gardens  where  we  feel  secure 
Look  up,  and  with  a  sigh  endure 
The  tyrannies  of  love: 

And,  gentle,  do  not  care  to  know, 
Where  Poland  draws  her  Eastern  bow, 
What  violence  is  done; 
Nor  ask  what  doubtful  act  allows 
Our  freedom  in  this  English  house, 
Our  picnics  in  the  sun. 


—W.H.  Auden 


— Please  do  not  turn  the  page  until  the  music  has  stopped. — 
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PART  III 

WHEN  WILL  MY  MAY  COME 
When  will  my  May  come,  that  I  may  embrace  thee? 
When  will  the  hour  be  of  my  soules  joying? 
If  thou  wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me  at  home; 
My  sheepcote  shall  be  strowed  with  new  green  rushes,- 
We'll  haunt  the  trembling  prickets  as  they  roam 
About  the  fields,  along  the  hawthorn  bushes; 
I  have  a  piebald  cur  to  hunt  the  hare: 
So  we  will  live  with  dainty  forest  fare. 
And  when  it  pleaseth  thee  to  walk  abroad, 
(Abroad  into  the  fields  to  take  fresh  aire=) 
The  meads  with  Flora's  treasures  shall  be  strowed, 
(The  mantled  meadows  and  the  fields  so  fair.) 
And  by  a  silver  well  (with  golden  sands) 
I'll  sit  me  down,  and  wash  thine  iv'ry  hands. 
But  if  thou  wilt  not  pitie  my  complaint, 
My  tears,  nor  vowes,  nor  oathes  made  to  thy  Beautie: 
What  shall  I  do?  But  languish,  die,  or  faint, 
Since  thou  doth  scorne  my  tears,  and  soule's  duetie: 
And  tears  contemned,  vowes,  and  oathes  must  fail: 
For  when  tears  cannot,  nothing  can  prevaile. 

— Richard  Barnefield 

FAIR  AND  FAIR 
Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  love  for  any  lady. 
Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 
As  fair  as  any  may  be; 
Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone, 
And  for  no  other  lady. 
My  love  is  fair,  my  love  is  gay, 
As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May; 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  merry,  merry,  merry,  roundelay, 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse: 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse. 

Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be; 

The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 

A  love  for  any  lady. 

Fair  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be; 
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Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone, 

And  for  no  other  lady. 

My  love  can  pipe,  my  love  can  sing, 

My  love  can  many  a  pretty  thing, 

And  of  his  lovely  praises  ring 

My  merry,  merry,  merry,  roundelays, 

Amen  to  Cupid's  curse: 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 

Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse. 


SOUND  THE  FLUTE 
Sound  the  flute! 
Now  it's  mute. 
Birds  delight 
Day  and  night. 
Nightingale 
In  the  dale, 
Lark  in  sky 
Merrily, 
Merrily,  merrily,  to 

welcome  in  the  year. 
Little  boy 

Full  of  joy 
Little  girl 
Sweet  and  small. 
Cock  does  crow 
So  do  you. 
Merry  voice 
Infant  noise 
Merrily,  merrily,  to 

welcome  in  the  year. 
Little  lamb 
Here  I  am. 
Come  and  lick 
My  white  neck. 
Let  me  pull 
Your  soft  wool. 
Let  me  kiss 
Your  soft  face. 
Merrily,  merrily  we 

welcome  in  the  year. 


■George  Peek 


—William  Blake 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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PART  IV 

FINALE 
London,  to  thee  I  do  present  the  merry  month  of  May; 
Let  each  true  subject  be  content  to  hear  me  what  I  say= 
With  gilded  staff  and  crossed  scarf,  the  Maylord  here  I  stand. 
Rejoice,  O  English  hearts,  rejoice!  rejoice,  O  lovers  dear! 
Rejoice,  O  City,  town  and  country!  rejoice,  eke  every  shire! 
For  now  the  fragrant  flowers  do  spring  and  sprout  in  seemly  sort, 
The  little  birds  do  sit  and  sing,  the  lambs  do  make  fine  sport,- 
And  now  the  birchen-tree  doth  bud,  that  makes  the  schoolboy  cry; 
The  morris  rings,  while  hobby-horse  doth  foot  it  feateously; 
The  lords  and  ladies  now  abroad,  for  their  disport  and  play, 
Do  kiss  sometimes  upon  the  grass,  and  sometimes  in  the  hay; 
Now  butter  with  a  leaf  of  sage  is  good  to  purge  the  blood; 
Fly  Venus  and  phlebotomy,  for  they  are  neither  good; 
Now  little  fish  on  tender  stone  begin  to  cast  their  bellies, 
And  sluggish  snails,  that  erst  were  mewed,  do  creep  out  of  their  shellies; 
The  rumbling  rivers  now  do  warm,  for  little  boys  to  paddle,- 
The  sturdy  steed  now  goes  to  grass,  and  up  they  hang  his  saddle,- 
The  heavy  hart,  the  bellowing  buck,  the  rascal,  and  the  pricket, 
Are  now  among  the  yeoman's  peas,  and  leave  the  fearful  thicket,- 
And  be  like  them,  O  you,  I  say,  of  this  same  noble  town, 
And  lift  aloft  your  velvet  heads,  and  slipping  off  your  gown, 
With  bells  on  legs,  with  napkins  clean  unto  your  shoulders  tied, 
With  scarfs  and  garters  as  you  please,  and  "Hey  for  our  town!"  cried, 
March  out,  and  show  your  willing  minds,  by  twenty  and  by  twenty, 
To  Hogsdon  or  to  Newington,  where  ale  and  cakes  are  plenty,- 
And  let  it  ne'er  be  said  for  shame,  that  we  the  youths  of  London 
Lay  thrumming  of  our  caps  at  home,  and  left  our  custom  undone. 
Up,  then,  I  say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man  and  maid  a-maying, 
With  drums,  and  guns  that  bounce  aloud,  and  merry  tabor  playing! 

[Soomer  is  icoomen  in, 

Loode  sing  cuckoo. 

Groweth  sayd  and  bloweth  mayd 

And  springth  the  woode  new,- 

Sing  cuckoo! 

Awe  blayteth  after  lamb, 

Lowth  after  calve  coo; 

Bullock  stairteth,  booke  vairteth,- 

Mirry  sing  cuckoo, 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo, 

Well  singes  thoo,  cuckoo, 

Nay  sweek  thoo  nayver  noo.] 

— Anon.  13th  century 

Which  to  prolong,  God  save  our  King,  and  send  his  country  peace, 
And  root  out  treason  from  the  land?  and  so,  my  friends,  I  cease. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
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More. . . 

Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a 
good  introductory  life-and-works  treatment.  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn.-  A  New  Image  of 
the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent  serious  biography,  especially  good  on  the 
period,  often  trivial  on  the  music  (Macmillan).  Mendelssohn's  own  letters  are  delightful, 
but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical  edi- 
tion is  in  the  works.  The  Ruy  Bias  Overture  is  available  in  two  recordings  from  Andre 
Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,-  one  (RCA)  is  coupled  with  Mendelssohn's 
Italian  Symphony  and  Prokofiev's  Classical;  the  other  (Angel)  contains  the  Italian 
Symphony  and  the  Hebrides  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  overtures.  Kurt  Masur  leads 
the  descendant  of  Mendelssohn's  own  orchestra,  the  Gewandhaus  ensemble  of  Leipzig, 
in  a  fine  performance  of  Ruy  Bias  and  four  other  Mendelssohn  overtures  (Hebrides,  the 
"Trumpet  Overture"  in  C,  Fail  Melusina,  and  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage)  on  a 
Musical  Heritage  Society  disc  (available  by  mail  only  from  Musical  Heritage  Society, 
14  Park  Road,  Tinton  Falls,  N.J.  07724).  Of  historical  interest,  at  least,  is  an  abridged 
recording  made  on  an  Edison  cylinder  about  1909  by  Victor  Herbert  and  his  orchestra,- 
this  version,  made  at  a  time  when  few  orchestral  works  were  recorded  (the  primitive  state 
of  recording  apparatus  generally  limited  the  orchestra  to  providing  accompaniments  for 
Caruso  or  other  popular  singers),  helps  document  the  popularity  of  Ruy  Bias  as  a  concert 
piece  earlier  in  the  century.  It  has  been  reissued  on  a  disc  of  Victor  Herbert's  Edison 
cylinder  recordings  (mostly  of  his  own  music)  by  Mark  56  records,  number  795. 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),-  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn.-  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana),-  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 1 5.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything 
higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  The  violin  concerto  in  C  is 
discussed  in  the  first  volume.  No  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's 
brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paperback).  For  all  that  it  was 
virtually  unknown  until  the  last  couple  of  decades,  Haydn's  C  major  violin  concerto  is 
now  well  represented  in  the  record  catalogue.  Salvatore  Accardo  has  recorded  it  with  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  in  a  two-record  set  containing  four  Haydn  violin  concertos 
and  the  Sinfonia  concertante  (Philips).  Two  notable  single-disc  readings  are  those  by 
Arthur  Grumiaux  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  under  Raymond  Leppard 
(Philips,  coupled  with  Bach's  two  violin  concertos)  and  by  Pinchas  Zuckerman  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Sinfonia  concertante). 

The  letters  from  Britten  to  Serge  Koussevitzky  quoted  in  the  program  note  are  located 
in  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  Archive  at  the  Library  of  Congress,-  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
have  not  been  published  before  now.  The  biggest  and  fullest  book  about  Britten's  music  is 
a  recent  volume  by  Peter  Evans,  The  Music  of  Benjamin  Britten  (U.  of  Minnesota),  which 
provides  extended  studies  of  the  major  scores  and  some  discussion  of  just  about  every- 
thing. For  informed  and  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  composer  up  to  the  early  1950s,  the 
symposium  volume  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Hans  Keller,  Benjamin  Britten.-  A 
Commentary  on  his  Work  by  a  Group  of  Specialists,  is  first-rate.  An  evocative  photo- 
graphic study  has  been  prepared  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  John  Evans :  Benjamin  Britten: 
Pictures  from  a  Life,  1913-1976  (Scribners).  The  only  recording  currently  available  of  the 
Spring  Symphony  is  the  fine  reading  by  Andre  Previn  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  soloists  Sheila  Armstrong,  Janet  Baker,  and  Robert  Tear  (Angel). 

-S.L. 
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Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
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the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
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England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
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We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
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Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 
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Andre  Previn 


Music  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
since  1976,  Andre  Previn  is  known  worldwide 
as  one  of  today's  finest  conductors  and  also  for 
his  achievements  as  pianist,  composer,  and 
television  personality.  Mr.  Previn  studied  clas- 
sical music  as  a  child  in  his  native  city  of  Ber- 
lin, and  later,  in  California,  where  the  Previn 
family  moved  in  the  early  1940s,  he  studied 
composition  with  Joseph  Achron  and  Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco  and  conducting  with 
Pierre  Monteux.  Since  1960,  Mr.  Previn  has 
been  sought  as  a  guest  conductor  by  the 
world's  major  orchestras,  including  those  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris, 
Prague,  and  Copenhagen.  From  1967  to  1969 
he  was  music  director  of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  succeeding  John  Barbirolli, 
and  in  1968  he  was  appointed  principal  con- 
ductor of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  retained  until  1979,  when  he  was 
named  conductor  emeritus.  In  September  1971 
he  made  his  debut  at  the  Edinburgh  Festival, 
to  which  he  has  returned  many  times.  He  also 
conducts  regularly  at  the  Salzburg  Festival. 
From  1972  to  1974  Mr.  Previn  was  artistic 
director  of  the  South  Bank  Music  Festival  in 
London,  and  in  1977  he  was  artistic  director 
for  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Festival.  In  1984,  while 
still  retaining  the  music  directorship  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  he  will  become  music 


director  of  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
in  London. 

Mr.  Previn  assumed  the  post  of  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  music  director  in  August  1976, 
succeeding  William  Steinberg.  His  impact  was 
felt  immediately  with  the  expansion  of  the 
symphony's  subscription  concert  schedule, 
reinstatement  of  the  orchestra  into  the  record- 
ing business,  and  additional  exposure  via  the 
PBS  series  "Previn  and  the  Pittsburgh,"  for 
which  Mr.  Previn  has  earned  two  Emmy 
nominations.  In  May  and  June  of  1978,  Mr. 
Previn  led  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  on  a  five- 
country  European  tour,  and  he  returned  with 
them  this  year  for  a  six-country,  twelve-city 
tour  which  included  stops  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  London.  Mr.  Previn's  recordings 
number  nearly  100  major  works  and  albums 
currently  available,  including  an  extensive 
catalogue  with  the  London  Symphony  for 
Angel  records.  In  1977  Angel  began  recording 
Mr.  Previn  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,-  he 
and  the  Pittsburgh  also  record  for  Phonogram 
International  for  release  on  the  Philips  label. 
Mr.  Previn  has  a  long-term  contract  with  BBC 
Television  and  won  the  British  Critics  Award 
for  TV  Music  Programs  in  1972  and  1976.  Mr. 
Previn  has  been  a  guest  conductor  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood 
in  1977  and  for  the  past  three  summers,-  this 
season  brings  his  first  appearances  with  the 
orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall. 

Mr.  Previn  is  also  a  composer  whose  music 
includes  a  cello  concerto,  a  guitar  concerto,  a 
song  cycle  for  Dame  Janet  Baker,  two  suites  of 
preludes  commissioned  and  performed  by  pia- 
nist Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  and  a  music  drama, 
Every  Good  Boy  Deserves  Favour,  on  which 
he  collaborated  with  playwright  Tom  Stop- 
pard  and  which  was  presented  in  a  command 
performance  for  Queen  Elizabeth  II  during 
the  1977  Silver  Jubilee  celebrations.  His  recent 
compositions  include  orchestral  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony. 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrates  his 
twentieth  anniversary  as  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  joined  the 
BSO  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  became 
concertmaster  in  1962,  and  was  named  assistant 
conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72 
season.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  began  his  musical 
studies  with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  and 
later  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia; among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  Efrem 
Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
N.  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Den- 
ver, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indiana- 
polis, Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester 
in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Geneva,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  he  con- 
ducts the  orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted, among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  fourteen-concert  European  tour  in  May  of 
1980  and  their  recent  fifteen-city  American 
tour.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber 
Players  in  recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs. 
H.H.  A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New 
World  records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  and 
his  recording  of  the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with 
pianist  Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording  Corporation. 
He  has  also  recently  recorded  Vivaldi's  Four 
Seasons  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led  the  Boston 
University  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director  of  the 
Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silverstein  is  also 
music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony, 
and  he  has  recently  become  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Kathleen  Battle 


Soprano  Kathleen  Battle  has  emerged  as  a 
major  international  singer,  receiving  accolades 
for  every  performance.  She  is  a  regular  guest 
with  the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia,  she  is  a 
frequent  performer  at  the  Ravinia  and  Cincin- 
nati May  festivals,  and  she  returns  regularly 
to  such  major  opera  houses  as  the  Metropol- 
itan and  San  Francisco.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  during  the  1981-82  season,  Ms.  Battle 
scored  singular  successes  as  Pamina  in  The 
Magic  Flute,  as  Despina  in  a  new  production 
of  Cos!  fan  tutte,  as  Rosina  in  a  new  produc- 
tion of  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and  as  Blondchen 
in  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  a  role 
with  which  she  had  had  great  success  the 
previous  year.  Ms.  Battle  was  honored  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  with  the  invitation 
to  appear  as  soloist  in  Mahler's  Second  Sym- 
phony under  Zubin  Mehta  for  both  the  open- 
ing concert  of  last  season  and  to  celebrate  that 
orchestra's  ten-thousandth  concert;  she  also 
appeared  later  in  the  same  season  as  soloist  in 
the  Mozart  Requiem.  In  1981-82,  she  gave  her 
first  New  York  solo  recital  at  Lincoln  Center, 
with  James  Levine,  music  director  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera,  at  the  piano,  and  in  May 
1982  she  appeared  in  Haydn's  Creation  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Seiji  Ozawa;  this  December  she  returns  to 


that  orchestra  for  the  Bach  cantata  Jauchzet 
Gott  in  alien  Landen.  This  past  summer,  Ms. 
Battle  appeared  in  a  new  production  of  Cosi 
fan  tutte  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  with  Riccar- 
do  Muti  conducting.  On  records,  she  may  be 
heard  in  the  recent  recording  of  Verdi's  Un 
ballo  in  maschera  under  Sir  Georg  Solti  on 
Decca,  and  she  is  scheduled  to  record  Mahler's 
Fourth  Symphony  for  CBS  with  Lorin  Maazel 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  This  fall 
brought  Ms.  Battle's  return  to  San  Francisco  in 
three  guises:  as  solo  recitalist,  as  soloist  with 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  Haydn's  The 
Seasons,  and  as  Oscar  in  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  production  of  Un  ballo  in  maschera. 
She  closes  the  calendar  year  1982  with  appear- 
ances in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  the  current 
season  brings  her  return  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  in  a  new  production  of  Richard 
Strauss's  Arabella  conducted  by  Erich  Leins- 
dorf  and  directed  by  Otto  Schenk. 

Born  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Kathleen  Battle 
received  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in 
music  from  the  College-Conservatory  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  She 
made  her  professional  debut  at  the  invitation 
of  the  late  Thomas  Schippers,  appearing  in 
the  Brahms  German  Requiem  at  the  Festival 
of  Two  Worlds,  Spoleto,  Italy.  Ms.  Battle  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  among 
them  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Fund  and 
Chicago's  WGN-Illinois  Opera  Guild  "Audi- 
tion of  the  Air."  She  first  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Mozart 
C  minor  Mass  in  March  1978  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  Levine.  She  has  since  returned 
for  performances  of  Mahler's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony under  Andre  Previn  and  the  Mozart 
Requiem  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  both  at 
Tangle  wood  in  1980. 
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Haydn's 
Creation? 


Interior  design  by 

Barbara  Winter  Glauber  &  Assoc. 

Residential  and  Commercial 
(617)  723-5283 


Gorham's  1982  Sterling  Snowflake,  a  must  for  collectors.  Highly  distinctive  pierced  ornament 
with  gold  filled  yearmark  is  the  second  in  a  new  series  of  annual  editions.  $37.50.  To  order  call 
toll  free  800-225-7088.  Please  add  $3.00  for  handling  and  postage.  Major  credit  cards 
accepted. 


SHREVECRUMP  &WW  INC. 
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Linda  Finnie 


nogram,  the  Beethoven  Ninth  Symphony 
conducted  by  Kurt  Sanderling,  Ravel's  L'En- 
fant  et  les  sortileges  conducted  by  Andre  Pre- 
vin  for  EMI/Angel,  and  Puccini's  La  rondine 
with  Placido  Domingo  and  Kiri  Te  Kanawa 
conducted  by  Lorin  Maazel  for  CBS.  Future 
engagements  include  a  return  to  the  Royal 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  her  debut  in 
Buenos  Aires.  This  week's  performances  of 
Benjamin  Britten's  Spring  Symphony  mark 
Ms.  Finnie's  first  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mezzo-soprano  Linda  Finnie  was  born  in  Scot- 
land and  studied  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Acade- 
my of  Music,  where  she  was  awarded  the  Sir 
James  Caird  Scholarship.  Winner  of  the  Kath- 
leen Ferrier  Memorial  Award  and  the  Count- 
ess of  Munster  Award  in  1974  and  1976,  Ms. 
Finnie  first  gained  international  recognition 
by  winning  the  Kathleen  Ferrier  Prize  in  the 
'sHertogenbosch  International  Competition  in 
1977.  In  1976  she  made  her  debut  with  Scot- 
tish Opera,  in  1978  her  debut  with  both  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden  and  the  English 
National  Opera,  and  in  1979  her  debut  with 
the  Welsh  National  Opera.  She  has  also 
appeared  at  the  Paris  Opera,  the  Bordeaux 
Opera,  the  Madrid  Opera,  the  Ludwigsburg 
Festival,  and  with  the  L'Opera  de  Lyons  at  the 
Chatelet  Theatre  in  Paris. 

On  the  concert  platform,  Ms.  Finnie  is  in 
growing  demand  in  Great  Britain  and  over- 
seas. In  1981  her  concert  appearances  included 
a  tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  many  appear- 
ances at  the  Royal  Festival  Hall  and  Royal 
Albert  Hall  in  London.  Recent  recordings 
include  an  album  of  sacred  music  by  Vivaldi 
under  the  direction  of  Vittorio  Negri  for  Pho- 


Handsomcly  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
\'<alet, Service  •    Kour  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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COMMAs 

Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 

HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 1 4.  Call  (61 7)  720-1 519. 


<5*  ^5otofpk/]^stlwratt-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Philip  Langridge 


Tenor  Philip  Langridge  came  to  prominence 
as  an  opera  singer  when  he  accepted  the  title 
role  in  Georg  Lavelli's  famous  production  of 
Mozart's  Idomeneo  in  Anger.  He  later  sang 
this  role  in  Basel  and  Budapest,  and  he  was 
reengaged  by  Lavelli  to  sing  in  Handel's 
Alcina  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival.  Inter- 
national recognition  was  confirmed  when  he 
was  invited  by  La  Scala,  Milan,  to  sing  Rake- 
well  in  their  production  of  Stravinsky's  The 
Rake's  Progress.  This  success  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  an  invitation  from  Claudio 
Abbado  to  sing  Shuisky  in  La  Scala's  new 
production  of  Boris  Godunov,  leading  to  fur- 
ther engagements  with  Abbado  at  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Flanders  festivals  and  his  debut 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
has  also  appeared  at  the  opera  houses  of  La 
Fenice,  Bologna,  and  Palermo,  where  he 
recently  sang  the  title  role  in  Rossini's  Otello. 
Additional  operatic  appearances  have  includ- 
ed the  Ponnelle  production  of  Monteverdi's 
Coronation  of  Poppea  and  the  Frankfurt 
Opera  production  of  Rameau's  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, both  under  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt;  the 
Duke  in  Rigoletto  and  Belmonte  in  Abduc- 
tion from  the  Seraglio  also  at  Frankfurt;  per- 
formances for  Welsh  National  Opera,  Scottish 


Opera,  and  the  Glyndebourne  Festival,  where 
he  sang  Don  Ottavio  in  Peter  Hall's  produc- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni;  and  Florestan  in  Peter 
Hall's  touring  production  of  Fidelio.  He 
sang  Don  Ottavio  in  a  new  production  of 
Don  Giovanni  in  Paris  with  Ponnelle  and 
Barenboim  in  June  1982,  he  is  scheduled  for 
his  Covent  Garden  debut  in  the  fall  of  1983  as 
Shuisky  in  Boris  Godunov  under  Claudio 
Abbado,  and  he  will  sing  the  title  role  in 
Glyndebourne's  new  production  of  Idomeneo 
also  in  1983. 

Mr.  Langridge  also  pursues  a  prestigious 
career  on  the  concert  platform.  He  has 
recently  performed  with  the  Concertgebouw 
of  Amsterdam,  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  and  at  the  international  festivals  of 
Berlin,  Salzburg,  and  Montreux.  He  has  per- 
formed throughout  Europe  under  such  con- 
ductors as  Karl  Richter,  Helmuth  Rilling,  and 
Neville  Marriner.  In  Britain  he  has  appeared 
with  most  of  the  leading  orchestras  and  at  the 
major  music  festivals,  and  he  appears  regu- 
larly for  the  BBC  and  at  Royal  Festival  Hall. 
He  has  also  achieved  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  recital  artist:  his  duo  partner  is  John  Consta- 
ble, and  their  performances  of  song  cycles  by 
Sir  Michael  Tippett  have  been  singled  out  for 
particularly  high  praise  and  recorded  for 
L'Oiseau  Lyre.  His  more  than  forty  recordings 
for  such  major  labels  as  Decca,  CBS,  Phono- 
gram, EMI,  and  RCA  include  Berlioz's  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ  with  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Handel's 
Messiah  with  Neville  Marriner,  Monteverdi's 
Poppea  with  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Tippett's 
King  Priam  with  David  Atherton,  and  Ravel's 
L Enfant  et  les  sortileges  with  Andre  Previn. 
These  are  his  first  performances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  MHLF 

~rr  OF  BOSTON.  IMC. 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston.  MA  02110.  (617>  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston.  Inc  ' 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston.  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bays  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURTS 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(  Comer  of  Newbury  St. )        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         S 
Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 
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Let  us 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 
IBank 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  work- 
ing with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Princi- 
pal Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of  a 
cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 


content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  pro- 
gram of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  Amer- 
ican choral  music,-  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  best  choral  perform- 
ance in  1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a  record  for 
Nonesuch,  featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola 
and  Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The  Tan- 
glewood Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder, 
taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances and  named  best  choral  recording  of  1979 
by  Gramophone  magazine,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions, and  the  chorus  has  also  recorded  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conduc- 
tor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lectur- 
er in  music  at  MYT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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32  9     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE.     BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS,    02115  2C7-2W 

fTwo  blocks   west   of    Symphony  Hall,/ 
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NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  1982-83 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Jody  Bailey 

Ingnd  Bartinique 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Jeanne  Jones  Conboy 

Margo  Connor 

Lou  Ann  David 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Shelia  F.  Egan 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Victoria  Hart 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  HonnerWhite 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Frances  V  Kadinoff 

Ann  F.  Kilmartin 

Holly  Loring 

Carol  McKeen 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Lisa  Ann  Pickett 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Kim  W  Smith 

Jane  Stein 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Pamela  Wolfe 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Christine  Billings 
Barbara  Clemens 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 


Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.V  Crimmins 
Catherine  Diamond 
Kitty  DuVemois 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  I.  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Leah  Jansizian 
Lillian  LeBlanc 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
Dorothy  W  Love 
April  Merriam 
Janice  Avery  Ould 
Vennessa  M.  Ovian 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Ellen  Resnick 
Deborah  Anne  Ryba 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Kamala  Soparkar 
Christina  St.  Clair 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  P  Stevenson 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 


Tenors 

James  Robert  Ankney 
Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 


Wayne  S.  Henderson 
John  W  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Michael  Kilbridge 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
David  E.  Meharry 
Nicholas  V  Palmer 
Thomas  J.  Riordan 
Terence  Stephenson 
Dean  Stevens 
John  D.  Sullivan 
Mark  Wilson 
Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
Paul  Bernstein 
W  Douglas  Bond 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
Neil  Clark 
William  H.  DeVane 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Sandy  MacFarlane 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Steven  McRae 
Rene  A.  Miville 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Pieter  Conrad  White 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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Boston  Boy  Choir 

Theodore  Marier,  Director 


Now  in  its  nineteenth  year,  the  Boston  Boy 
Choir  has  been  acclaimed  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  Europe,  where  the 
ensemble  toured  in  1972.  The  choir  lists  fre- 
quent appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  among  its  performances, 
including  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  Men- 
delssohn's Elijah,  and  Mahler's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, as  well  as  stagings  at  Tanglewood  of 
Puccini's  Tosca  and  scenes  from  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Godunov,  all  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Boston  Boy  Choir  may  be 
heard  on  recordings  of  The  Damnation  of 
Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Mah- 


ler's Eighth  Symphony  for  Philips.  Members 
of  the  chorus  recently  participated  in  a  record- 
ing of  Kurt  Weill's  Recordare  with  John 
Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
for  Nonesuch  records. 

The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  in  residence  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  Theodore  Marier  was  named  first 
music  director  of  the  Boston  Archdiocesan 
Choir  School  in  1963.  Mr.  Marier,  recognized 
as  both  an  outstanding  conductor  and  a  distin- 
guished church  musician,  was  organist  and 
choir  director  of  St.  Paul's  before  founding  the 
choir  school. 


S 


*ome  say  ]aeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  itys  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


LONDON 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 
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CHAMBER  MUSIC  PRELUDES  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

THE  CIVILIZED  ALTERNATIVE  TO  RUSH  HOUR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1982/83  Symphony  Preludes  continue  this  year  for  a  fourth  season, 
offering  superb  chamber  music  performed  by  members  of  the  orchestra  in  the  intimate  setting  of  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room— the  ideal  way  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  individual  musical  person- 
alities which  together  form  the  Boston  Symphony 

The  Prelude  series  feature  programs  designed  as  artistic  complements  to  the  evening's  major  symphonic 
offerings.  Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  beginning  at  5=15  p.m.  on  those  selected  evenings,  thus  avoiding 
the  frustrations  of  traffic,  crowds,  and  last-minute  arrivals.  Drinks  may  be  purchased  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  until  6  p.m.,  when  the  performance  begins.  Preludes  are  generally  45  minutes  to  an  hour  in  length, 
after  which  a  catered  supper  is  served  in  the  adjacent  Cohen  Annex.  Remember,  the  ticket  prices  below 
include  supper. 

While  Prelude  concerts  occur  on  selected  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  evenings,  all  BSO  subscribers 
may  inquire  about  the  possibility  of  attending  the  Preludes  on  a  subscription  basis,  subject  to  ticket 
availability.  Single  tickets  will  generally  not  be  made  available,  so  subscribe  now!  Symphony  Preludes 
remain  the  civilized  alternative  to  rush  hour. 


If  You 

Your  Prelude 

Programs  Will 

Prelude  Series 

Subscribe  To 

Dates  Are 

Include  Music  By 

Price  Per  Person 

SATURDAY  "EVEN" 

OCTOBER  9 

Haydn 

$56.00 

DECEMBER  18 

Schubert 

FEBRUARY  5 

Beethoven 

SATURDAY  "ODD" 

OCTOBER  2 

Beethoven,  Brahms 

$56.00 

NOVEMBER  6 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 

JANUARY  8 

Haydn,  Bartok 

FEBRUARY  12 

Stravinsky  Dvorak 

THURSDAY  "10" 

NOVEMBER  4 

Haydn,  Mendelssohn 

$56.00 

DECEMBER  16 

Schubert 

JANUARY  6 

Haydn,  Bart  6k 

FEBRUARY  10 

Stravinsky,  Dvorak 

THURSDAY  "A" 

NOVEMBER  18 

Mozart,  Honegger 

$43.00 

FEBRUARY  3 

Beethoven 

APRIL  7 

Mozart 

TUESDAY  "B" 

OCTOBER  19 

Beethoven,  Brahms 

$43.00 

NOVEMBER  23 

Mozart,  Honegger 

FEBRUARY  22 

Weber,  Schumann 

TUESDAY  "C" 

OCTOBER  12 

Haydn 

$43.00 

DECEMBER  14 

Schubert 

JANUARY  18 

Weber,  Schumann 

Programs  subject  to  change. 

SATURDAY  22  MAY  SELECT  ODD,  EVEN,  OR  BOTH. 

PLEASE  NOTE  THAT  SINGLE  TICKETS  ARE  NOT  AVAILABLE  AND  THAT  ALL 
ORDERS  ARE  ACCEPTED  ON  A  FIRSTCOME,  FIRST-SERVED  BASIS. 

TO:  PRELUDES,  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE,  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON,  MA.  02115 

I  have  enclosed  my  check,  made  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  for 

$ (amount)  in  full  payment  for (no.  places)  seats  at  the (series)  Chamber  Preludes. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  these  tickets  to  be  mailed  back  to  me. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 


CITY 


.STATE. 


.ZIP. 


DAY  PHONE . 


.EVENING  PHONE 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 


Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  C.  Mercer 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

William  F.  Craig 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

James  D.  Wells 

Gillette  Company 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

WCVB-TV 

E.  James  Morton 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

An  Wang 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  +  ) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P.  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
*Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

'"Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &.  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &.  Robert  Glassman 


Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &.  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
^Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &.  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 
*Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
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*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
*Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

George  Meltzer 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

Michael  C.  Hewitt 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &.  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &.  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &.  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 


*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 
Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Michael  H.  Dingman 
*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
*WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

Winthrop  P  Baker  jr) 


Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*American  Biltnte,  Inc. 

David  W  Bernstein 
*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
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*Spenccr  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 


*Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

William  C.  Mercer 


Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


decor  international  ' 
171  newbury  si.  boston 
^2-1529 


=5    ^H^v 


handwoven  rug6 
''  orientals •kilims -dhurries 
!;         €  related  folk  art 


K^^«0 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St- 227-2750 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  17  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program  at 

645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  18  November— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday  19  November— 2-3:55 
Saturday  20  November— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  23  November — 8-9=55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 
Mozart  Overture  to 

The  Magic  Flute 
Honegger  Symphony  No.  2 

Rimsky-Korsakov         Scheherazade 


Thursday,  9  December— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday  10  December— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  11  December— 8-9=55 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Masonic  Funeral 

Music,  K.477 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  27 

inB-flat,K.595 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 
Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  6 


Friday,  26  November — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  27  November— 8-9=55 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Mozart  Divertimento  No.  7 

in  D,  K.205 
Piston  Symphony  No.  6 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 


Thursday,  2  December— 8-10:10 
Thursday  '10'  series 

Friday,  3  December — 2-4: 10 

Saturday,  4  December— 8-10: 10 

Tuesday,  7  December— 8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Elgar  The  Dream  of 

Gerontius 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
STUART  BURROWS,  tenor 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-ONOE-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


3rigitte 


Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617369-3600 

SUCCESSOR   TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 

18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 
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In  Scotland's  Strathdearn  vale,  breeding- 
fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of  " 
pride.  Its  a  family  tradition.  Like 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  Hie 
good  things  in  life  stay  that  way 

<T)ewar's, 

White  Label® 


never  varies. 


Authentic. 

The  Dewar  Highlander 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silvcrstcin,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  4  November  at  6 
Saturday,  6  November  at  6 

ALFRED  GENOVESE,  oboe 
HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
FREDRIK  WANGER,  piano 
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BRITTEN 


Phantasy  for  oboe,  violin,  viola,  and 
cello,  Opus  2 

Andante  alia  marcia — Allegro  giusto — 
Molto  piu  lento — Molto  piu  presto — 
Tempo  1°  Andante  alia  marcia 

Mr.  GENOVESE,  Mr.  SEIGEL,  Mr.  LUDWIG, 
and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


MENDELSSOHN 


Trio  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and 
cello,  Opus  49 

Molto  allegro  ed  agitato 
Andante  con  moto  tranquillo 
Scherzo:  Leggiero  e  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro  assai  appassionato 

Mr.  WANGER,  Mr.  SEIGEL,  and  Ms.  BABCOCK 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week5 


Benjamin  Britten 

Phantasy  for  oboe,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  2 


Today  we  think  of  Britten  primarily  as  a  composer  of  vocal  music— of  operas,  choral 
works,  church  parables,  canticles,  folksong  arrangements,  the  War  Requiem,  and  so  on. 
Even  works  with  "instrumental"  titles,  like  the  Spring  Symphony,  are  in  fact  primarily 
vocal  compositions,  however  brilliant  and  colorful  the  instrumental  part  may  be.  But  in 
the  early  years  of  his  career,  Britten  was  regarded  primarily  as  an  instrumental  composer; 
eighteen  of  his  first  twenty-five  large  works  are  for  instruments  alone,  and  they  were 
generally  bigger  and  more  noticeable  pieces  than  the  vocal  works  of  the  time.  The 
Phantasy  quartet  began  to  make  the  young  composer's  name  both  in  his  homeland  and 
in  wider  musical  circles  as  well.  Composed  in  1932,  the  same  year  as  his  Opus  1  Sinfon- 
ietta,  it  was  performed  in  Florence  at  the  1934  festival  of  the  International  Society  of  Con- 
temporary Music  (few  composers  are  lucky  enough  to  be  heard  at  an  international  forum 
with  only  the  second  work  they  deem  worthy  of  their  craft). 

The  single  subdivided  movement  of  the  Phantasy  aims  to  suggest  flexibility  within 
architectural  constraint.  The  very  term  "fantasy,"  a  common  one  in  the  English  consort 
music  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  implies  imaginative  freedom,  but,  like 
many  composers  of  his  time,  Britten  is  also  concerned  to  shape  the  work  in  a  coherent 
way  derived  from  the  sonata  principle.  The  work  as  a  whole  forms  a  large  arch  beginning 
and  ending  with  a  lyric  melody  in  the  oboe  undercut  by  a  more  sharply  rhythmic  march 
figure  in  the  strings;  this  frames  a  sonata  design,  with  clearly  perceptible  sections  of  state- 
ment and  recapitulation,  though  the  expected  development  section  turns  unexpectedly 
into  a  central  "slow  movement."  Britten's  musical  language  grows  out  of  the  modal 
scales  of  such  composers  as  Vaughan  Williams  and  Hoist,  who  recovered  the  heritage  of 
English  folk  song  and  Elizabethan  polyphonic  song  for  twentieth-century  musicians,  but 
it  moves  beyond  that  in  implying  extended  tonal  centers  to  characterize  the  sections  that 
shape  his  piece.  Though  it  is  relatively  little  known  in  this  country  and  far  from  prepos- 
sessing, the  Phantasy  reveals  in  an  attractive  early  score  the  textural  imagination  and  the 
richness  of  thematic  artifice  that  were  two  of  the  composer's  greatest  strengths. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 


Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Trio  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  49 


The  medium  of  the  piano  trio  was  a  common  one  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  family 
music-making  in  the  parlor.  Not  only  did  dozens  of  composers  pour  out  an  enormous 
volume  of  original  compositions,  but  the  genre  was  also  a  common  medium  for 
transcribing  orchestral  works  for  study  or  performance  at  home  (these  were  usually 
prepared  by  hack  arrangers,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting— and  certainly  one  of  the 
best — was  Beethoven's  own  arrangement  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  of  his  Second  Sym- 
phony). Still,  amid  this  welter  of  trio  writing,  only  a  comparative  handful  of  masterpieces 
resulted.  Mendelssohn's  two  mature  piano  trios  are  the  only  really  major  works  in  the 
medium  between  those  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert  (the  last  of  them  composed  in  1827) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Brahms  (beginning  in  the  mid-1850s)  on  the  other. 

Chamber  music  played  a  constant  role  in  Mendelssohn's  childhood;  he  played  piano 
duets  with  his  sister,  and  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  had  composed  three  piano 
quartets  as  opera  1,  2,  and  3  and  an  unpublished  piano  trio  that  has  disappeared.  It  was  not 


until  fifteen  years  later  that  he  produced  the  first  of  the  two  surviving  piano  trios,  the 
present  one  in  D  minor  composed  in  Leipzig  in  July  1839;  it  was  first  performed  in  the 
Gewandhaus  on  1  February  1840.  The  work  attained  immediate  popularity  (which  it  has 
never  lost)  for  the  appealing  directness  and  warmth  of  the  themes,  starting  right  with  the 
first  tune  presented  by  the  cello,  and  for  the  even  distribution  of  material  among  the 
performers  that  makes  it  a  grateful  piece  to  play.  The  piano  part,  for  all  its  brilliance  of 
conception,  is  not  allowed  to  overpower  the  others.  Mendelssohn  generally  allows  violin 
and  cello  to  sing  together  in  duet,  while  the  piano  fills  out  the  harmony  and  varies  the 
textures.  Mendelssohn's  lyricism  predominates  in  the  first  and  second  movements  (the 
latter,  especially,  coming  across  like  one  of  the  Songs  Without  Words  expanded  into  a  trio) 
and  even  in  the  energetic  finale,  while  the  scherzo  scintillates  with  gossamer  fairy  music 
of  the  kind  found  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music,  the  scherzo  of  the  Octet,  or 
the  finale  of  the  Violin  Concerto— Mendelssohn  at  his  most  typical  and  delightful. 

-S.L 


Alfred  Genovese 


Alfred  Genovese  began  studying  the  oboe  in 
high  school  and  then  went  on  to  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  where  his 
teacher  was  Marcel  Tabuteau.  He  has  been 
principal  oboist  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony, 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  under  George  Szell,  and  performed 
for  eight  summers  at  the  Marlboro  Festival 
ind  at  the  Casals  Festival  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1977, 
Mr.  Genovese  was  principal  oboe  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  He  is  principal  oboe  of 
he  Boston  Pops  as  well  as  oboist  with  the  BSO. 


Harvey  Seigel 


Violinist  Harvey  Seigel  was  born  in  Toronto 
where  be  began  his  musical  studies  and  where 
at  age  ten  he  made  his  solo  debut  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir 
Ernest  MacMillan.  Mr.  Seigel  continued  his 
training  in  Toronto  with  Kathleen  Parlow  and 
then  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York, 
where  his  principal  teacher  was  Mischa 
Mischakoff.  He  has  toured  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  concertmaster  and  soloist  with 
the  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta,  and  at  the  Stratford 
Festival  in  Canada  he  coached  and  played 
with  Oscar  Shumsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  other 
notable  string  players.  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mischakoff  String  Quartet  in  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York,  and  he  has  been  heard 
numerous  times  in  recital  and  chamber  music 
on  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
Before  coming  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1970,  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Symphony  of  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  the  Montreal 
Symphony. 


Mark  Ludwig 


Martha  Babcock 


Originally  from  Philadelphia,  violist  Mark 
Ludwig  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  the  beginning  of  the  current  1982-83 
season.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  music 
degree  from  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  studied  with  Joseph 
dePasquale,  and  he  has  had  orchestral  and 
ensemble  coaching  with  such  eminent  musi- 
cians as  loseph  Silverstein,  Raphael  Bronstein, 
Norman  Carol,  Felix  Galimir,  and  Alexander 
Schneider.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, Mr.  Ludwig  was  co-principal  violist  of 
the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic;  he  has  also 
been  principal  violist  and  soloist  with  the 
New  Chamber  Players,  a  chamber  orchestra 
composed  mainly  of  members  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music.  Principal  violist  of  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  Orchestra  during  the  1979-80  season, 
Mr.  Ludwig  has  also  played  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Opera  Company,  the  Concerto  Soloists 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  Pops.  He 
has  been  on  the  teaching  faculty  for  viola  and 
violin  at  the  Agnes  Irwin  School  in  Rose- 
mont,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Episcopal  Acade- 
my in  Devon,  Pennsylvania. 


A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra since  1973,  cellist  Martha  Babcock  has  just 
been  appointed  assistant  principal  cellist  of  the] 
BSO  and  i  rincipal  cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops. 
Born  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  has 
studied  cello  with  Lowell  Creitz,  Aldo  Parisot, 
and  George  Neikrug.  She  first  appeared  as 
soloist  with  orchestra  at  age  fourteen,  and  dur- 
ing high  school  she  was  principal  cellist  of  the 
Chicago  Youth  Orchestra.  A  cum  laude  grad- 
uate of  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was  prin- 
cipal cellist  of  the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Orch- 
estra, Ms.  Babcock  at  nineteen  became  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, with  which  she  also  appeared  as  solo- 
ist. While  living  in  Canada,  she  also  made 
many  solo  and  chamber  music  broadcast 
recordings  for  the  CBC.  In  1972,  while  a  fel- 
low of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Ms.  Babcock  won  the  Piatigorsky  Prize, 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  cellist  of  the  sum- 
mer. She  attended  graduate  school  at  Boston 
University  and,  as  winner  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Concerto;Aria  Competition,  appeared 
as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops  in  1973.  Since 
joining  the  Boston  Symphony  that  same  year, 
Ms.  Babcock  has  continued  to  be  musically 
active  outside  the  orchestra  as  well. 


Fredrik  Wanger 


Pianist  Fredrik  Wanger  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Oberhn  and  Peabody  conservatories  of  music 
and  in  1969  was  a  recipient  of  a  Fulbright 
Grant  to  study  at  the  Academie  fur  Musik  in 
Vienna.  Mr.  Wanger  has  appeared  as  a  cham- 
ber music  partner  in  Town  Hall,  Carnegie 
Hall,  Jordan  Hall,  the  Concertgebouw,  and  the 
Palais  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Brussels.  He  has 
toured  Canada  with  noted  cellist  Gisela 
Depkat,  and  he  has  recorded  frequently  for 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  His 
association  with  the  Boston  Symphony 


includes  performances  with  seven  principal 
players  and  recordings  with  principal  flute 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  and  principal  trom- 
bone Ronald  Barron.  Previously  a  member  of 
the  Boston  University  piano  faculty  for  ten 
years,  Mr.  Wanger  currently  performs  and 
teaches  privately  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
He  is  also  instrumental  consultant  to  Dr.  Fred 
Hochberg  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, coordinating  the  treatment  of  musicians 
from  all  over  the  world  who  have  come  to 
this  center  for  music  medicine. 
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Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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'  'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3 1 0  and 

that  taxes  take  41  <t?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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BSO 


Looking  Ahead  to  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 

The  thirteenth  annual  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's major  fundraising  event,  kicks  off  on  Friday,  11  March  and  will  run  through  Sunday, 
13  March.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  broadcast  live  from  Symphony  Hall  around-the-clock. 
On  Sunday  evening,  there  will  be  a  live  telecast  over  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  featuring  a 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  More  than  500  Council  members  will 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents  to  this  year's  Marathon,  co-chaired  by  Council  members 
Janice  Hunt  and  Jane  Sanger.  The  Junior  Council  will  again  be  responsible  for  the  busy 
Quincy  Market  booth  during  Marathon  weekend. 

You  can  help  before  the  Marathon  begins  by  attending  the  spectacular  Preview  Party 
on  Tuesday,  1  March  at  Symphony  Hall,  or  by  pre-paying  your  pledge  with  an  order  from 
the  Marathon  catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  in  mid-February.  Anyone  interested  in 
working  on  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  or  in  donating  a  gift  premium, 
please  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  230. 


BSOonWGBH 

Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Charles  Dutoit 
on  Friday  morning,  19  November  at  11,  BSO  concertmaster  and  assistant  conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  on  Friday  morning,  26  November  at  11,  and  the  BSO's  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor, Sir  Colin  Davis,  on  Monday,  13  December  at  11. 


New  From  the  Junior  Council— The  Symphony  Bark 

The  Junior  Council's  popular  Symphony  Mint  will  soon  be  joined  by  the  Symphony 
Bark,  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  and  whole  toasted  almonds  embossed  with 
the  BSO  colophon  and  individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  Like  the  mint,  the  bark  is  made 
expressly  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead.  The  bark 
and  mint  will  be  sold  at  all  BSO  and  Pops  events  by  volunteers  from  the  Junior  Council  at 
a  table  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  The  bark  will 
sell  in  a  box  of  eight  for  $9.  The  price  of  the  mint  remains  unchanged,  at  30  for  $11,  a 
dozen  for  $5.50,  and  two  taster  mints  for  $1.  The  Junior  Council  encourages  consideration 
of  the  mint  and  bark  as  holiday  gifts.  Harbor  Sweets  will  accept  mail  orders  for  as  many 
as  you  wish  to  send.  Contact  them  at  (617)  745-7648  for  more  information,  or  pick  up  a 
mail-order  form  at  the  mint  table. 

The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions:  BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 
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Two  new  digital  releases  from  Philips  records  have  recently  reached  local  record  stores: 
Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  "Aisle  Seat:  Great  Film  Music,"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
performing  such  film-score  favorites  as  "Over  the  Rainbow,"  "The  Trolley  Song,"  the 
title  song  from  "New  York,  New  York,"  the  "Flying  Theme"  from  Williams's  own  score 
for  E.T.,  and  his  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  March.  Also  new  from  Philips  is  a  single-disc 
coupling  of  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  concertos  with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis.  New  from  Hyperion 
records  is  an  album  featuring  BSO  performances  of  two  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  Roger  Session's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and 
Andrzej  Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  under  the  direction  of  Music  Director  Ozawa. 

Other  recent  BSO  releases  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  are  the  Beethoven  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf  Serkin  on  Telarc,-  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein  also  on  Telarc,-  music  of  Ravel  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern  on  CBS;  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Egmont  Overture  on  Telarc,-  and,  on  Philips,  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8  (the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand  ),  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of 
Spring,  and  Hoist's  The  Planets. 

John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  may  also  be  heard  on  the  following  albums  from 
Philips:  "Pops  on  the  March,"  a  collection  of  European  and  American  marches,-  "Pops  on 
Broadway,"  including  music  from  such  Broadway  hits  as  Evita,  Annie,  and  A  Chorus 
Line;  "Pops  in  Space,"  featuring  music  from  John  Williams's  film  scores  for  Star  Wars, 
The  Empire  Strikes  Back,  Superman,  and  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind;  last  year's 
best-selling  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  an  album  of  Christmas  favorites  fea- 
turing the  Tangle  wood  Festival  Chorus,-  and  "Pops  Around  the  World,"  a  collection  of 
international  overtures. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


On  Friday,  3  December  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Jordan  Hall,  Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Ravel's  G  major 
Piano  Concerto,  with  Ilan  Rechtman,  and  Hindemith's  Symphonic  Metamorphosis  on 
Themes  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  This  is  the  first  of  three  concerts  to  be  given  at  Jordan 
Hall  this  season  by  the  Civic  Symphony  under  Music  Director  Hobart.  For  ticket 
information,  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

BSO  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  will  perform  William  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  with  the 
Boston  University  Orchestra  conducted  by  Victor  Yampolsky  at  the  BU  School  for  the 
Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on  Monday,  22  November  at  8  p.m.  Also  on  the 
program:  Thea  Musgrave's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  conducted  by  the  composer. 

On  Sunday,  5  December  at  7:30  p.m.,  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  will  appear 
in  recital  to  benefit  Equinox  Institute  and  Hospice,  Inc.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Brookline  at  382  Walnut  Street  (corner  of  Walnut  and  Warren). 
The  program  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Boston  Pops  soloist  Harriet  Shirvan-Kass,  who 
enjoyed  a  career  as  pianist  and  teacher  and  in  1978  joined  the  faculty  of  Boston  University. 
This  recital  tribute  reflects  Harriet's  tremendous  commitment  to  music  and  the  Equinox 
Hospice,  which  fosters  a  program  of  health  care  for  the  terminally  ill  and  their  families. 
For  additional  information  and  tickets,  call  232-8112. 

Also  on  Sunday,  5  December,  at  8  p.m.,  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  offers  music  of 
Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street  in  Cambridge:  the  F  major  Cello 
Sonata,  the  G  major  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  B  major  Trio.  The  performers  are  Arturo 
Delmoni,  violin,  Jonathan  Miller,  cello,  and  Andrew  Wolf,  piano.  Single  tickets  are  $6. 
For  additional  information  about  the  ensemble's  four-concert  series,  call  277-2705  or 
367-1380. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  presents  its  second  concert  of  the  season 
on  Monday,  6  December  at  8  p.m.  at  Northeastern  University  Alumni  Auditorium.  The 
program  includes  music  of  Blacher,  Webern,  Babbitt,  Davidovsky,  and  Schoenberg.  BSO 
members  of  Collage  are  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  Joel  Smirnoff, 
violin,  and  Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  who  is  also  music  director.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  232-1359. 


Music  Manuscript  Exhibit 


Beginning  20  October  and  continuing  through  November,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of 
music  manuscripts  in  Cambridge  at  Harvard's  Houghton  Library.  The  manuscripts  range 
in  time  from  the  period  of  Dunstable  to  Alban  Berg  and  include  autographs  of  major 
works  by  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Brahms,  among  many  others.  Several  cases  of 
the  exhibit  will  be  devoted  to  correspondence  and  musical  works  related  to  activities  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Houghton  Library  Exhibition  Room  is  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guneheder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  du  piintemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Pour  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence, 
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Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chaii 

Martha  Babcock 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chaii 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chaii 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chaii 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chaii 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 
E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chat 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

/.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chah 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chaii 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall,-  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964,-  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $4051000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  year's  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hafl,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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The  Council  of  the  BSO 

announces 

The  Opening  of 


m  H 


SYMPHONY 
GIFT  SHOP 


NOW  OPEN  in  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  Council  of  the  BSO  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  opening  of  a  new  gift  shop  in  Symphony 
Hall,  to  be  located  in  the  lobby  to  the  right  of 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance.  The  Gift 
Shop  will  carry  a  variety  of  unusual  and 
elegant  items,  including  Symphony  Hall  note 
cards,  baby  bibs,  musical  motif  jewelry  items, 
BSO  boxed  chocolates,  and  the  most  recent 
BSO  and  Pops  recordings. 

The  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  for  all  BSO  concerts 
through  intermission. 

The  shop  was  made  possible  by  a  generous 
grant  from  BayBanks. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  18  November  at  8 
Friday,  19  November  at  2 
Saturday  20  November  at  8 
Tuesday  23  November  at  8 

CHARLES  DUTOIT  conducting 


fit* 

^  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


MOZART 
HONEGGER 


Overture  to  Die  Zauberflote,  K.620 

Symphony  No.  2 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  17  December  1946) 

Molto  moderato 
Adagio  mesto 
Vivace,  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Sheherazade,  Symphonic  suite,  Opus  35 
(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  16  April  1897) 

Largo  e  maestoso — Allegro  non  troppo 
Lento — Andantino — Allegro  molto — 

Vivace  scherzando— Allegro  molto  ed  animato 
Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto  e  frenetico — Vivo — Spiritoso— 

Allegro  non  troppo  maestoso 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  solo  violin 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3=55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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This  is  a  CoacH  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthi^1^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  Die  Zauberflbte,  K.620 


Johannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777 ,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  composed  Die  Zauberflote  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1791,  completing  the  score  in  Sep- 
tember; the  overture,  composed  last,  was 
written  on  the  28th.  The  opera  received 
its  first  performance  at  the  Theater  auf 
der  Wieden  in  Vienna  on  30  September. 
The  overture  was  reportedly  performed 
in  New  Orleans  as  early  as  1806,  though 
details  are  sketchy.  The  opera  came  to 
Boston  through  an  Italian  company  on 
11  January  1860  as  II  flauto  magico.  The 
earliest  complete  Boston  performance  in  the  original  German  (excerpts  may  have  been 
given  earlier)  was  on  18  October  1864.  The  overture  was  first  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  opening  season,  on  2  and  3  December  1881;  Georg  Henschel 
conducted.  It  has  also  been  conducted  here  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin, 
Dmitri  Mitropoulos,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion performances  were  given  by  Monteux  in  January  1955;  the  last  Boston  Symphony 
performance  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1976,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting.  The  score  of 
the  overture  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  Magic  Flute,  Mozart's  first  opera  to  a  German  text  in  a  decade,  shows  him  creating 
a  musical  world  unlike  any  other:  a  world  in  which  an  evil  queen  expresses  her  foul 
intentions  through  the  most  elaborate  coloratura,  a  child  of  nature  covered  with  bird 
feathers  sings  in  the  accents  of  popular  song,  a  prince  and  princess  undergo  trials  to  ele- 
vate them  above  the  mere  external  rank  of  aristocracy  to  the  higher  rank  of  "Mensch" 
(human)  in  song  of  elevated  simplicity,  and  a  fatherly  priestlike  figure  sings  what  Bernard 
Shaw  once  described  as  the  only  music  ever  written  by  a  human  being  fit  for  the  mouth 
of  God.  The  opera  got  off  to  a  slow  start  with  audiences  in  Vienna,  but  by  the  time  of 
Mozart's  death,  two  months  after  the  premiere,  it  had  become  recognizably  a  hit.  The 
music  stayed  with  the  composer,  to  such  an  extent  that  even  while  lying  on  what  proved 
to  be  his  deathbed,  he  would  mentally  follow  the  performances  in  the  theater.  The 
theme  of  man's  higher  and  lower  natures,  symbolized  by  day  and  night,  with  the 
powerfully  inevitable  musical  triumph  of  day  at  the  end  of  the  opera,  made  the  work 
itself  a  totem  for  a  whole  world-view  Beethoven,  the  high-minded  composer  who 
considered  most  of  Mozart's  operatic  subjects  to  be  little  less  than  pornographic,  regarded 
Die  Zauberflbte  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  No  less  a  figure  than  Goethe  planned  a 
sequel  (though  he  can  scarcely  have  suffered  any  illusions  about  the  literary  quality  of 
the  original).  The  least  symbol-minded  viewer  cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  the  opera  is 
about  much  more  than  its  surface  pretends  to  tell.  So  compelling  has  it  proved  (and,  to 
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many,  so  confusing)  that  attempts  to  explain  the  symbolism  have  gone  on  for 
generations. 

It  is  widely  known  that  Mozart,  like  many  artists  and  intellectuals  of  his  day,  was  an 
active  Freemason  at  a  time  when  that  secret  organization  stood  for  liberalizing  influences 
of  the  Enlightenment  in  a  Vienna  that  was  still  largely  under  an  oppressive  control  of  the 
State  hand-in-glove  with  the  Church.  The  Magic  Flute  is  known,  in  fact,  as  a  Masonic 
opera,  filled  with  the  symbols  of  Masonic  rite.  (These  are  explained  in  exhaustive — 
though  sometimes  far-fetched— detail  in  Jacques  Chailley's  study  of  the  work.)  One  of 
the  most  prominent  symbols  of  the  opera  is  the  number  three:  there  are  three  Ladies, 
three  Boys,  three  knocks  at  the  doors  of  the  temple,  and  three  musical  instruments  (pipes, 
flute,  and  bells)  onstage.  Mozart  puts  the  entire  opera  into  a  "three-key"  of  E-flat,  which 
has  three  flats  in  the  signature  (this  made  it  a  Masonic  tonality).  And  because  the  opera 
ends  in  that  key,  Mozart's  inevitable  practice  is  that  the  overture  must  also  be  in  the  same 
key. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  consisting  of  three  harmonies,  scored  for 
the  full  orchestra  (including  trombones,  which  automatically  gave  these  chords — for 
Mozart's  audience— an  unusually  sombre  quality,  trombones  normally  being  reserved  for 
church  or  operatic  scenes  of  the  underworld).  All  musicians  think  of  the  opening  as 
"three  chords"  (thus  presumably  representing  the  mystical  number),  but  Chailley,  rather 
stretching  his  point,  I  think,  insists  that  the  slow  introduction  consists  of  five  chords 
(since  the  second  and  third  harmonies  are  preceded  by  brief  sixteenth-note  pickups),  the 
number  five  representing  the  role  of  womankind  in  the  opera. 

In  any  case,  the  searching  Adagio  is  followed  by  a  lively  Allegro  with  a  quasi-fugal 
development.  The  first  listeners  may  have  been  confused  by  this  abrupt  shift  from  the 
churchly  to  the  farcical,  but  those  who  know  the  opera  can  appreciate  how  Mozart  fore- 
shadows in  these  first  measures  the  extraordinary  range  of  the  musical  language  that  will 
follow.  Overtures  in  Mozart's  day  did  not  yet  pretend  to  give  a  resume  of  the  opera's  plot 
in  music  (that  was  the  invention  of  Weber  in  the  overture  to  Dei  Freischutz  and  became 
almost  the  standard  procedure  for  the  romantics).  Mozart  was  satisfied  to  specify  the  tonal 
world  of  his  opera  (here  centered  on  E-flat)  and  to  hint,  perhaps,  at  a  single  internal 
musical  reference  (the  threefold  chord  sounded  in  the  opera  as  Tamino  seeks  admission 
to  the  order  as  an  initiate).  Beyond  that  he  works  out  his  musical  ideas  in  a  straight- 
forward way,  only  slightly  colored  in  the  coda  by  a  threatening  turn  figure,  fortissimo, 
which  yields  to  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  final  E-flat  major. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing..." 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4PM 
Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  21, 1982 

POULENC  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
PROKOFIEV  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin,  viola,  and  double  bass,  Op.  39 
BRAHMS  Quartet  No.  I  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  25 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No. 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 
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Arthur  Honegger 

Symphony  No.  2 

Arthur  Honegger  was  born  in  Le  Havre 
on  10  March  1892  and  died  in  Paris  on 
27  November  1955.  He  composed  his 
Symphony  No.  2  in  Paris  during  the  fall 
of  1941,  completing  the  score  in  October. 
The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  Paul 
Sacher,  who  conducted  the  Collegium 
Musicum  Zurich  in  the  first  performance 
in  Zurich  on  18  May  1942.  Charles 
Munch  led  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  the  first  American  performances  on 
27  and  28  December  1946.  He  continued 
to  program  the  symphony  regularly  dur- 
ing and  after  his  years  as  the  BSO's  music 
director.  It  has  also  been  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  and 
Gunther  Schuller.  The  most  recent  per- 
formance, in  October  1974,  was  led  by  Joseph  Silver  stein.  The  score  calls  for  string 
orchestra  with  a  trumpet  (ad  lib.)  in  the  closing  measures  of  the  last  movement. 

The  casual  mottos  and  oversimplified  sloganeering— what  we  might  call  "music 
history  by  pigeonhole" — have  caused  Arthur  Honegger  to  be  thought  of  as  a  member  of  a 
group  to  which  he  had  no  fundamental  affinity  the  "Groupe  des  Six"  that  existed  (inso- 
far as  it  ever  was  an  established  entity  at  all)  in  Paris  for  a  very  short  period  around  1920. 
According  to  potted  histories  of  the  '20s,  the  example  of  Eric  Satie  encouraged  a  younger 
generation  of  French  musicians  to  attack  (largely  by  humor  and  parody)  the  conventions 
and  the  ultra-seriousness  of  the  musical  establishment.  The  composers  who  are,  for  better 
or  worse,  immortalized  as  "Les  Six"  included  Georges  Auric,  Louis  Durey  Arthur 
Honegger,  Darius  Milhaud,  Francis  Poulenc,  and  Germaine  Tailleferre.  Of  these,  three 
established  enough  of  a  reputation  and  "profile"  for  us  to  have  some  reasonable  sense  of 
their  style.  We  may  agree  that  Poulenc  and  Milhaud,  during  that  particular  period,  could 
properly  be  linked  with  the  nose-thumbing  pranks  of  Satie.  But  Honegger,  a  composer  of 
very  serious  mien,  never  really  was  comfortable  in  the  group  and,  indeed,  got  involved 
almost  by  accident,  through  some  performances  in  the  Theatre  du  Vieux-Colombier.  In 
fact,  Honegger  cordially  disliked  Satie  (the  latter  reciprocated)  and  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  aesthetic  aims  of  the  movement.  His  artistic  interests  were  as  much  German  as 
French,  which  would  normally  have  put  him  in  quite  a  different  camp.  All  in  all,  the 
serious  young  composer,  who  was  soon  to  turn  to  the  Bible  for  his  quasi-oratorio  Le  roi 
David,  was  in  no  sense  a  boulevardier.  Perhaps  the  most  direct  musical  reflection  of  this 
fact  is  Honegger's  passion  for  the  chorale  in  his  music  (including  the  last  section  of  the 
Symphony  No.  2),  a  Bachian  trait  developed  through  the  experience  of  hearing  Bach's 
cantatas  performed  in  the  Protestant  church  at  Le  Havre  during  his  youth. 

Through  the  '20s,  Honegger  established  his  reputation  with  a  series  of  operas,  ballets, 
incidental  music  for  the  theater,  and  even  film  scores  (he  wrote  the  original  score  to  Emil 
Gance's  1927  classic  Napoleon,  which  was  revived  recently  with  a  puerile  new  score  by 
another  composer).  His  orchestral  music  at  that  period  generally  took  the  form  of  "pro- 
gram" works  in  some  sense,  often  with  a  reference  to  modern  times,  whether  through 
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sports  in  Rugby  or  machinery  in  his  most  notorious  score,  Pacific  231,  a  musical  depiction 
of  a  locomotive,  which  became  a  model  for  a  whole  school  of  "machine  music."  It  was  a 
commission  from  Serge  Koussevitzky  for  the  Boston  Symphony's  fiftieth  anniversary 
that  motivated  Honegger  to  produce  his  first  large  score  in  the  abstract  form  of  the 
symphony. 

His  second  symphony  was  not  to  follow  for  more  than  a  decade,  but  when  it  did  come, 
circumstances  dictated  a  work  of  unusual  expressive  character.  Paul  Sacher  asked  Honeg- 
ger late  in  the  1930s  to  compose  a  second  symphony  for  one  of  the  two  musical  ensem- 
bles he  conducted,  either  the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  or  the  Zurich  Collegium  Musi- 
cum.  Honegger  made  a  few  desultory  sketches,  but  eventually  confessed  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  progress  on  the  work.  The  impetus  that  saw  the  composition  of  the 
Symphony  No.  2  in  1941  was  an  external  one,  a  shock  to  the  civilized  world — the  fall  of 
Paris  to  the  Germans.  In  New  York,  far  from  the  European  battlefields  and  well  before 
America's  entry  into  the  war,  the  shock  was  reflected  in  a  popular  song — Oscar  Ham- 
merstein's  poignant  but  sentimental  lyrics  to  "The  last  time  I  saw  Paris,"  set  to  music  by 
Jerome  Kern.  In  Paris  itself,  the  response  was  understandably  more  violent.  Francis 
Poulenc  wrote  during  the  German  occupation  a  large  work  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  a 
paean  to  liberty  called  La  figure  humaine  (The  human  face)  to  a  poem  of  Paul  Eluard, 
which  began  with  the  striking  line  "De  tous  les  phntemps  du  monde,  celui-ci  est  le  plus 
laid!"  ("Of  all  the  springtimes  of  the  world,  this  one  is  the  most  vile!").  (Naturally,  it  was 
not  performed  before  the  liberation  of  France!) 

Honegger  was  outside  of  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  city's  fall,  but  he  wrote  to  Paul  Sacher 
with  characteristic  understatement  regarding  the  symphony  they  had  discussed  for  some 
four  years  already-.  "I  wanted  to  write  to  you  for  a  long  time,  but  I  must  confess  that 
recently  on  account  of  the  sad  things  we  have  experienced,  I  have  been  somewhat 
depressed."  But  after  his  return  to  Paris,  Honegger  sublimated  his  depression  in  the  musi- 
cal expression  of  outrage  and  hope— a  striking  mood  to  be  found  in  a  work  completed  in 
September  1941.  Later  on,  though,  when  asked  about  the  background  of  his  composition, 
Honegger  claimed  not  to  be  able  to  remember  precisely:  "My  only  clear  recollection  was 
of  a  thermal  nature:  It  had  been  very  cold  when  I  wrote  this  symphony,  and  since  I  could 
make  no  fire  in  my  studio,  I  froze." 
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The  first  movement  begins  with  a  chantlike,  lamenting  phrase  in  the  solo  viola, 
expressing  a  mood  of  frustrated  sadness  (limited  as  it  is  to  three  pitches).  We  will  hear  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  the  events  to  follow.  The  Allegro  that  soon  comes  in  brings  with  it  a 
driving,  pounding  unison  theme  of  the  starkest  possible  contrast,  soon  followed  by  a 
more  lyrical  phrase  high  in  the  violins  and  cellos.  These  materials  interact  in  energetic 
dialogue,  but  the  "lament"  constantly  takes  over,  especially  at  the  climactic  passage  of  the 
movement,  where  it  is  found  (at  different  speeds)  simultaneously  in  first  and  second  vio- 
lins fortissimo.  The  violas,  softly  reiterating  the  original  form  of  the  lament,  recall  the 
opening  mood,  which  echoes  in  our  minds  against  one  last  statement  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous Allegro  theme. 

The  slow  movement  (which,  according  to  Honegger,  was  the  first  to  be  composed) 
reaches  a  still  higher  level  of  emotional  stress.  A  pulsating  rhythmic  ostinato  in  the 
accompaniment  introduces  a  nervously  expressive,  flowing  melody  in  the  cello,  soon 
passing  to  first  violin.  Both  accompaniment  and  melody  refer  often  to  a  gently  shudder- 
ing semitone  figure  that  recalls  the  lament  of  the  first  movement.  After  building  to  a  full- 
voiced  climax,  the  shudder  invades  the  accompaniment  in  the  form  of  agitated  triplets, 
against  which  the  double  basses  wail  a  lamenting  cantilena.  The  movement  gradually 
dies  away  amid  continual  sobbing  laments. 

The  last  movement  comes  as  a  shock.  The  6/8  Vivace  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  to 
be  analogous  to  the  lively  rondo  finales  of  a  Haydn  symphony  But  here  the  humor  is 
grim  indeed  and  the  harmony  altogether  grittier.  The  first  violins  introduce  a  melody  in 
a  pure  C-sharp  major  over  a  constantly  reiterated  chord  of  D  major  in  the  second  violins. 
Rapid  gestures  in  viola  and  cello  leap  about  with  unbounded  energy,  generating  a  power- 
ful tumult.  The  first  climax  collapses  almost  to  nothing,  but  a  fugato  builds  again  to  a 
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heady  rhythmic  section  in  which  the  cellos  and  basses  maintain  the  rolling  6/8  of  the 
meter,  while  the  violins  play  against  it  a  pattern  of  five  eighth-notes  and  rests,  so  that 
each  pattern  begins  at  a  different  point  in  the  measure.  The  tempo  increases  to  Presto,  and 
soon  the  trumpet  enters,  doubling  the  first  violins  in  a  simple  melody  in  D  major  that 
sounds  for  all  the  world  like  a  Bach  chorale.  In  fact,  the  stormy  rolling  of  the  string  parts 
throughout  the  movement  against  the  rock-steady  chorale  melody  at  the  end  strikingly 
recalls  J.S.  Bach's  setting  of  the  third  stanza  of  Martin  Luther's  hymn  "Eiri  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott"  (A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God)  in  his  cantata  built  around  that  chorale 
(BWV  80).  Luther's  text  for  the  third  stanza,  "Und  werm  die  Welt  voll  Teufel  war'  ' 
(usually  translated  "And  though  this  world  with  devils  filled/Should  threaten  to  undo  us 
.  . .")  suggested  to  Bach  just  this  sort  of  wild,  boiling  texture,  with  the  orchestral  strings 
representing  the  "devils"  surrounding  the  chorus  of  faithful  intoning  the  hymn  tune. 
Honegger  wished  to  regard  his  symphony  as  an  abstract  musical  construction,  but  we 
would  find  it  difficult  to  overlook  the  patent  expressive  element  that  clearly  lurks  here, 
and  anyone  who  knows  Bach's  Cantata  80  can  scarcely  avoid  reading  into  the  close  of  the 
final  movement  a  meaning  of  hope  through  perseverance. 

-S.L. 
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Nikolay  Rimsky-Kor9akov 

Sheherazade,  Symphonic  suite,  Opus  35 


Nikolay  Andieyevich  Rimsky-Korsakov 
was  born  in  Tikhvin,  Novgorod  govern- 
ment, on  18  March  1844  and  died  in 
Lyubensk,  St.  Petersburg  government,  on 
21  June  1908.  He  composed  Sheherazade 
during  the  summer  of  1888;  it  was  first 
performed  in  St.  Petersburg  under  the 
composer's  direction  on  28  October  of 
that  year.  Emil  Pour  led  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  first  American 
performances  on  16  and  17  April  1897, 
though  the  piece  had  originally  been 
scheduled  for  one  month  earlier.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  premiere,  the  critic  for 
the  "Daily  Advertiser"  wrote.-  "Long  de- 
ferred because  of  its  many  difficulties,  the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  Suite  was  performed 
on  Saturday  to  the  amazement  of  every  concertgoer  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
paths  of  Bach  and  righteousness.  Yet  no  one  dare  say  that  the  mountain  brought  forth  a 
mouse;  it  was  rather  a  white  elephant  that  emerged.  The  Suite  'Scheherazade'  introduced 
us  to  a  new  Berlioz,  a  Russian  Berlioz,  who  had  been  nurtured  on  augmented  seconds, 
cradled  in  triplets,  and  had  imbibed  chromatics  from  his  boyhood."  Sheherazade  has  also 
been  conducted  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl 
Muck,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles 
Wilson.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  February  1977; 
Andre  Previn  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1981.  The  work  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
tambourine,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

During  the  winter  of  1887-88,  Rimsky-Korsakov  was  engaged  in  one  of  his  many 
generous  acts  of  pious  devotion  to  a  deceased  Russian  master:  he  was  orchestrating  the 
opera  Prince  Igor,  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  its  composer,  Alexander  Borodin.  A  few 
excerpts  played  in  concert— among  them  the  overture  and  the  famous  Polovtsian 
Dances— demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  work.  He  had  to  put  off  original  composi- 
tion while  engaged  in  this  labor  of  love,  but  he  did  manage  to  conceive  two  new 
orchestral  pieces,  the  working  out  of  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  following  summer,  spent 
on  an  estate  in  Nyezhgovitzy  near  Looga.  Both  of  them  turned  out  to  be  among  his  best- 
known  compositions.  One  was  based  on  episodes  from  The  Arabian  Nights,  the  other  on 
themes  from  the  obikhod,  a  collection  of  the  most  frequently  used  canticles  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Both  were  finished  that  summer:  the  first  was  Sheherazade, 
Opus  35,  and  the  second  was  the  overture  Svettiy  prazdnik  (The  bright  holiday), 
generally  known  in  English  as  the  Russian  Easter  Overture.  As  it  happens,  they  were  very 
nearly  the  last  purely  orchestral  works  Rimsky  was  to  write,-  for  the  remaining  two 
decades  of  his  life,  he  devoted  his  attentions  almost  totally  to  operatic  composition. 
Moreover  they  are  the  last  works  that  he  composed  with  virtually  no  Wagnerian 
influence.  There  was  a  sudden  dramatic  change  in  Rimsky's  style  the  following  winter, 
when  he  was  bowled  over  by  a  performance  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  given  in 
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St.  Petersburg  by  a  German  company  under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck  (later  to  be  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra),  and  Rimsky's  next  opera,  Mlada,  revealed 
the  composer  to  have  been  converted  into  quite  the  thoroughgoing  Wagnerian.  (Over  a 
period  of  years  he  did  work  his  way  back  to  a  musical  language  of  his  own;  his  last  and 
best-known  opera,  Le  Coq  d'or,  shows  few  traces  of  his  Wagnerian  fling.) 

The  massive  collection  of  tales  known  as  The  Arabian  Nights  or  The  Thousand- 
and-One  Nights  is  built  on  a  framework  reflected  in  the  orchestral  score  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  musical  treatment:  the  Sultan  Shakhryar,  discovering  his  wife's  infidelity  and 
convinced  of  the  inconstancy  and  faithlessness  of  all  women,  has  sworn  henceforth  to 
marry  repeatedly  in  rapid  sequence,  putting  each  wife  to  death  after  the  first  night  in 
order  to  avoid  another  betrayal.  To  put  an  end  to  this  bloodbath,  Sheherazade,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sultan's  most  trusted  adviser,  seeks  to  become  his  wife  (even  though  she  had 
been  exempted  from  this  fatal  rank  because  of  her  father's  position  at  the  court).  She 
saves  her  life  after  her  wedding  night  by  telling  a  story  that  captures  the  Sultan's  interest, 
breaking  it  off  just  at  dawn,  with  the  promise  of  continuing  it  the  next  night.  Each  night, 
as  she  continues,  her  story  puts  out  roots  and  branches,  becoming  an  intricate  network  of 
tales,  some  told  by  characters  within  other  tales,  so  that  at  no  point  do  all  the  stories  in 
progress  come  to  their  conclusion.  Each  day  at  dawn  the  Sultan  puts  off  her  execution  for 
another  day  in  order  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story  first.  Gradually  her  seemingly  artless  and 
endless  series  of  colorful  fairy  tales  softens  the  cruel  heart  of  the  Sultan,  and,  at  the  end  of 
one  thousand-and-one  nights,  he  abandons  his  sanguinary  design  and  accepts  Shehera- 
zade as  his  one,  permanent,  loving  wife.  (A  few  years  ago  Bruno  Bettelheim's  study  of 
fairy  tales  analyzed  the  Thousand-and-One  Nights  as  a  particularly  clear  example  of  the 
way  these  traditional  stories  help  mold  and  shape  a  mature,  integrated  personality.) 

Of  course,  The  Arabian  Nights  is  much  too  long  a  work  and  much  too  intricate— in  its 
complex  network  of  tales-within-tales — simply  to  be  translated  into  music  as  a  storytell- 
ing program.  Analysts  and  program  annotate rs  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in 
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attempts  to  identify  precisely  which  tales  Rimsky-Korsakov  had  in  mind,  especially  since 
the  traditional  movement  titles  are  not  especially  specific:  the  introduction  purports  to 
represent  the  stern  Sultan  Shakhryar  (in  the  opening  unison  phrase)  and  Sheherazade  the 
storyteller  (in  the  solo  violin);  the  remainder  of  the  first  movement  is  identified  with  the 
sea  and  the  ship  of  Sinbad  the  sailor;  the  second  movement  is  the  tale  of  the  Prince  Kalen- 
dar;  the  third  is  simply  "The  Prince  and  the  Princess";  and  the  finale  is  a  festival  at 
Baghdad  and  a  shipwreck  (quite  a  combination  for  a  single  movement!).  But  it  is  vain  to 
seek  for  specific  stories  as  the  inspiration  of  this  music.  There  is,  for  example,  more  than 
one  Prince  Kalendar  with  a  story  to  tell  in  The  Arabian  Nights,  and,  as  the  composer 
himself  noted,  he  did  not  by  any  means  reserve  the  very  first  theme— the  so-called 
"Sultan's  theme"— for  that  grim  personage,  but  rather  wove  it  into  the  entire  fabric  of 
the  score  without  regard  to  the  details  of  storytelling.  It  becomes  the  rolling  ocean 
beneath  Sinbad's  ship  in  the  first  movement,  and  it  appears  as  an  element  in  the  Prince 
Kalendar's  tale,  where  the  Sultan  himself  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Even  so,  the  theme  presented  first  (and  most  often)  by  the  solo  violin  quite  clearly 
represents  Sheherazade  herself,  telling  her  colorful  tales  and  here  and  there  inserting  her 
warmhearted  personality  into  them.  But  the  composer,  after  first  specifying  the  tradi- 
tional titles,  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  My  Musical  Life,  that  he  had  actually  removed  all 
hints  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  tales  from  a  later  edition  of  the  score.  He  added  that, 
in  composing  Sheherazade, 

I  meant  these  hints  to  direct  but  slightly  the  hearer's  fancy  on  the  path  which  my 
own  fancy  had  traveled,  and  to  leave  more  minute  and  particular  conceptions  to  the 
will  and  mood  of  each.  All  I  had  desired  was  that  the  hearer,  if  he  liked  my  piece  as 
symphonic  music,  should  carry  away  the  impression  that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an 
oriental  narrative  of  some  numerous  and  varied  fairy-tale  wonders  and  not  merely 
four  pieces  played  one  after  the  other  and  composed  on  the  basis  of  themes  common 
to  all  the  four  movements.  Why  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  does  my  suite  bear  the 
name,  precisely,  of  Sheherazade?  Because  this  name  and  the  title  The  Arabian  Nights 
connote  in  everybody's  mind  the  East  and  fairy-tale  wonders;  besides,  certain  details 
of  the  musical  exposition  hint  at  the  fact  that  all  of  these  are  various  tales  of  some  one 
person  (which  happens  to  be  Sheherazade)  entertaining  therewith  her  stern  husband. 

-S.L. 
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More . . . 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove,  is  also  the  author 
of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also  paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice 
pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing 
(Oxford  paperback).  All  of  the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been 
published  in  English  translation  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German 
in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps, 
this  challenge  to  the  received  tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist 
but  from  an  artist  and  novelist  who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources  (especially  the 
composer's  letters)  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a  chronological  survey 
of  the  composer's  life  but  rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections 
dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  The  cumulative  effect 
of  the  author's  observations  and  penetrating  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to 
provide  an  entirely  new  point  of  view  of  this  composer.  Any  serious  consideration  of 
Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking; 
also  Norton  paperback). 

The  Magic  Flute  has  attracted  a  vast  amount  of  attention.  Jacques  Chailley's  The 
Magic  Flute.-  Masonic  Opera  (Knopf)  deals  in  overwhelming  detail  with  the  symbolic 
aspects  of  the  score,  often  meaningfully,  but  sometimes  rather  overdone.  The  classic 
study  is  Edward  J.  Dent's  Mozart's  Operas  (Oxford  paperback),  though  he  limits  himself 
only  to  the  works  that  were  generally  regarded  as  particularly  significant  when  he  wrote, 
nearly  a  half -century  ago.  A  more  recent  book,  aimed  at  the  general  audience,  that 
provides  a  sensible  and  musically  informed  appreciation  of  every  Mozart  opera  is 
William  Mann's  The  Operas  of  Mozart  (Oxford,-  also  available  in  paperback). 

There  are,  of  course,  many  recordings  of  Mozart  overtures,-  one  that  contains  most  of 
the  best-known  examples  performed  by  a  distinguished  Mozartian  on  a  budget-priced 
label  is  that  of  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra,-  it  contains  nine 
overtures  including  The  Magic  Flute  (Seraphim).  An  older  performance  on  an  anthology 
record  that  is  definitely  worthwhile  is  Toscanini's  reading  with  the  BBC  Symphony 
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(Seraphim  mono;  coupled  with  overtures  by  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Rossini,  and  Weber). 
But  the  best  way  to  hear  the  overture  is  when  it  introduces  the  entire  opera.  My  favorite 
recording  of  The  Magic  Flute  remains  the  old  monaural  version  led  by  Ferenc  Fricsay 
with  the  RIAS  Orchestra  and  a  cast  including  Maria  Stader  as  Pamina,  Ernst  Haefliger  as 
Tamino,  Rita  Streich  as  an  unsurpassed  Queen  of  the  Night,  Dietrich  FischerDieskau  in 
his  earliest  and  freshest  recording  as  Papageno,  and  Josef  Greindl  as  Sarastro  (DG);  among 
more  recent  recordings  I  have  particularly  liked  Karl  Bohm's  recording  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  and  a  cast  including  Evelyn  Lear,  Roberta  Peters,  Fritz  Wunderlich,  and 
Dietrich  FischerDieskau  (DG). 

The  available  studies  of  Honegger  are  all  in  French  or  German,  and  many  of  them  are 
pretty  casual  at  best.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  Pierre  Meylan's  Arthur  Honegger.- 
Humanitdre  Botschaft  der  Musik  (the  subtitle  means  "Humanitarian  Ambassador  of 
Music")  from  Verlag  Huber  of  Frauenfeld  and  Stuttgart.  There  is  only  one  recording  of 
the  Symphony  No.  2  available,  but  it  is  a  fine  one  from  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG). 

There  are  no  current  full-scale  biographies  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  English,  most  of  the 
serious  studies  (except  for  a  few  articles  and  a  1945  biography  by  Gerald  Abraham)  being 
available  only  in  Russian.  But  the  composer's  autobiography,  My  Musical  Life,  is  full  of 
interesting  details,-  it  is  currently  in  print  in  a  very  pricey  reprint  edition  (Vienna  House). 
Of  the  many  recordings  of  Sheherazade,  there  is  really  no  reason  to  look  further  than  the 
one  by  the  Boston  Symphony  with  Seiji  Ozawa  (DG). 

-S.L. 
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Charles  Dutoit 


Music  director  and  principal  conductor  of  the 
Montreal  Symphony  Orchestra  since  1977, 
Charles  Dutoit  has  made  numerous  guest 
appearances  throughout  the  world  with  major 
international  orchestras.  During  the  past  few 
seasons  he  has  conducted  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Royal  Philharmonic,  and  the  Phil- 
harmonia  Orchestra,  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
the  National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  four  major 
series  of  concerts  with  the  Israel  Philhar- 
monic. During  the  1980-81  season  Mr.  Dutoit 
made  his  debut  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  in  a  series 
of  concerts,  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  appeared  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, and  returned  to  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  at  the  Saratoga  Festival.  The  1981-82 
season  brought  debuts  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  the  St.  Paul  Cham- 
ber Orchestra,  as  well  as  two  appearances  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  a  return  to  New 
York's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  and  a  Chicago 
Symphony  debut  at  the  Ravinia  Festival. 
Highlights  of  Mr.  Dutoit's  1982-83  season 
include  his  debut  with  the  Minnesota  Orches- 
tra, performances  of  Faust  at  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  and  return  appearances  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Orchestre  de 
Paris. 


An  exceptionally  versatile  musician, 
Charles  Dutoit  is  also  a  multi-linguist,  speak- 
ing seven  languages  fluently,  including  his 
native  French.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Lausanne  Conservatoire,  studying  four  instru- 
ments—violin, viola,  piano,  and  percussion— 
in  addition  to  composition,  and  conducting 
with  Ernest  Ansermet,  who  was  to  prove  a 
strong  influence  on  his  musical  development. 
While  still  in  his  twenties,  Mr.  Dutoit  was 
invited  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  to  work  at  the 
Vienna  State  Opera  and  then  by  Rudolf 
Kempe  to  be  the  latter's  assistant  with  the 
Zurich  Tonhalle  Orchestra,  of  which  he  later 
became  associate  conductor.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  appointment  to  the  associate  and 
then  artistic  directorship  of  the  Berne  Sym- 
phony. Charles  Dutoit  has  recorded  for  five 
international  companies — Erato,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Philips,  Decca,  and  RCA — and 
has  been  awarded  both  the  Grand  Prix  du 
Disque  and  the  Edison  Prize.  Two  recent 
recordings— the  complete  Daphnis  and  Chloe 
of  Ravel  for  Decca,  and  Stravinsky's  Petrushka 
with  the  London  Symphony  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon — have  received  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous  acclaim.  Mr.  Dutoit's  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  at  Tanglewood  this  past 
summer. 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 
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Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
Country  Curtains 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.E  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 


Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

William  C.  Mercer 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &.  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  Y  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 

William  Cook 
*Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &.  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
Hatoff's 
Stanley  Hatoff 


*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
^Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*  Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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Music  at  the  Mall. . . 


y     . '  * 
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And  the  finest  shops  -  anywhere 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Route  9  at  Hammond  Pond  Parkway  In  Newton 


Ira 


Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
PIACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co. 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul }.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John }.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
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U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &.  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
*Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis",  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
Tucker,  Anthony  &.  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 


COQINTHIAs 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 


HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 


To  Build 

A  Reputation . . . 

.  .  .  takes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat  6-10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 


PAPERWHITE 

NARCISSUS 

GIFT  SET. 

Bulbs,  growing 
soil,  and  imported 
cobalt  blue 
porcelain  bowl 
in  an  attractive 
box.  The  perfect 
gift...for  just 
$12.95,  &  sales 
tax.  Mailed 
anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  for  $2.50. 
Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


^3  r~ 


China,  Glass  &  Gifts 


34  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  536-382f 
Concord      Portland      also      Marco   Polo,  Welleslev 


. 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  Austin 
*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
* Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
♦WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
* WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*  WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
*Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 
*Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

* Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 

*Lee  Shops 
Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 
Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W  Bernstein 


*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*New  England  Tel.  8k  Tel.  Company 

William  C.  Mercer 


We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston 
Annual  Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31, 1982. 
Your  gifts  are  critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($1,000  and  over) 


Estate  of  Louise  M.  Abell 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W  Adams 

Mr.  John  I.  Ahem 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  Frederic  Amory 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Amory 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Ms.  Madeleine  M.  Anderson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Mrs.  Donald  P  Babson 

Mrs.  Paul  T  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Steven  Baker 

Mrs.  Norman  V  Ballou 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  P.  Barger 

Mrs.  Sabine  Baring-Gould 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  Robert  B.  M.  Barton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Bell 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Wm.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs.  Eleanore  P  Bloedel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Miss  Juliet  Bradley 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  Judith  S.  Brown 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P  Card 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Casty 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T  Collier 

Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Conant 
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Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P  Contas 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cort 

Daniel  8k  Ruth  Coven 

Mrs.  William  C.  Cox 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Crane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Crane 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney 

Ms.  Jackie  Dacosta 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Holbrook  R.  Davis 

Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  DeBeaumont 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Delson 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  J.  Dienes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  Douglass  Drane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  C.  Dumaine 

Dr.  Richard  W  Dwight 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  V  Ellis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely 

Mr.  Lyle  Engel 

Ms.  Charlene  B.  Engelhard 

Mr.  William  D.  English 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Mr.  Dean  W  Freed 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Mrs.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Gale 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Mr.  John  Gamble 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  T  Gargas 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  W  F.  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Stephen  W  Grant 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  John  R.  Guy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Carl  W  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hamilburg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  W  Harrison 

Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Priscilla  E.  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Mr.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mr.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr:  8k  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

Mr.  James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harrison  Horblit 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  William  P.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
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Strauss 


SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA' 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  221  O    7337  221(3 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREDUPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  781 0    7300  855  Q 


HOLST 


TH€  PMN6TS 

oznwn 

BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  0    7300  856  El 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


MAHLER  8th    Bf 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  M»m 

BOSTON      ^ 
SYMPHO 


m 


6769  069  O    7654  069(3 


TCHAIKOVSKY  S 
1812  OVERTURE 

COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  8920    7300  892(3 


Grieg  -  Schumann 
Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
"    Symphony 


9500  891  O    7300  891  3 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leroy  W  Macomber 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Jackson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Jeffries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Philippa  R.  Jeffries 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Marum 

Mr.  H.  Eugene  Jones 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Gay  Noe  McLendon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  John  W  McNear 

Mr.  Leonard  S.  Kandell 

Ms.  Sylvia  F.  Meadows 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Ms.  Marjorie  Mess 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julius  Kass 

Mrs.  Houghton  P  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Kaufman 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Keller,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Mrs.  Louise  Shonk  Kelly 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

The  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Morse 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Ms.  Ruth  Morse 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Kistner 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  John  Major  Nalle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Lacy 

Ms.  Sylvia  Neumann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Ladd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lang 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Davies  Paine 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  LeClaire 

Mrs.  Elise  M.  Palmer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Gloria  A.  Palmer 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Royal  W  Leith,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Loomis  Patrick 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  P  Pellegrino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Liller 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Karl  Lipsky 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Lombardi 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mrs.  Roger  Preston 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  TOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,Wed.?  Sat.,  9:30-6 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


IHh 

COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Rodbell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  Jack  Romann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rosencranz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Russell 

Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  Schnell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  Alexander  Schocken 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  Schroeder 

Dr.  Michael  S.  Scott  Morten 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Seitz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Selke 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

David  Ogden  Ludlow  Sharratt 

Mrs.  Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Frances  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Girard  Spencer 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Stagg  III 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mr.  Jason  Starr 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  Stata 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Mr.  Julius  Steiner 

Ms.  Barbara  F.  Stern 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Rev.  8k  Mrs.  Anson  P  Stokes,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  G.  Stone 

Mrs.  Dewey  Stone 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Stone 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Stookey 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  F.  Thompson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  L.  Thomdike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mr.  John  T.  Tucker 

Mrs.  Naomi  Cocke  Turner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 

Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson  III 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  O.  Welch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding- White 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Howard  Wineberg 

The  Cornelius  A.  Wood  8k  Muriel  P  Wood  Charity  Fund 

Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 

Dr.  Nicholas  T  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 
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Lifestyle ...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  areas  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Newton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Of  Chestnut 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Bliss 

Mr.  Norbert  A.  Bogdan 

W.  Walter  Boyd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Dr.  Edwin  D.  Campbell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Timothy  W  Childs 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Clark 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  E.  Raymond  Corey 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  Crane 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Alice  M.  Curelop 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Delong 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mrs.  Hans  H.  Estin 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Evans 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Flood 

Elaine  Foster 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Fromm 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Grinnell 

Mr.  Herbert  N.  Grolnick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Halvorson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Handelman 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Henry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 


Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jack  K.  Holmes 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 

Mrs.  Edward  P.  Jastram 

Dr.  Peter  F.  Jeffries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Kallis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kass 

Mr.  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frederich  Kneisel 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Kornfeld 

Mrs.  F.  Danby  Lackey 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Lawrence 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

V  Adm.  8k  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Michaelsen 

Miss  Mary  Mooney 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  T  Mountz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mary-Catherine  O'Neill 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Mrs.  Allan  D.  Parker 

Mrs.  Helen  W  Parsons 

Pastene  Wine  and  Food 

Mrs.  C.  Campbell  Patterson 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  L.  Phippen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harlan  T  Pierpont,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  I.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  W  Elliott  Pratt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Quinn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  F.  Rich 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Carlyn  Ring 
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QeooTH  'Sz 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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wBe- 


Samuel  Rosen  Family 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Scott 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  Herbert  Sullivan 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mrs.  John  H.  VanVleck 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  Watson  II 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Miss  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Ms.  Heather  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mrs.  James  Abegglen 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  Hugh  Amory 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

John  &  Dorothea  Arnold 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  C.  Ayer 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Dudley  W  R.  Bahlman 

Bruce  &  Mary  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W  Bartlett 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Baum 

Barbara  S.  Bedford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Benka 

Drs.  Doris  8k  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Kenneth  W  Bergen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  Harold  B.  Bernstein 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  Bowersock 

Mrs.  Gerald  W  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bradley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Bundy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Burnes 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W  Donald  Campbell 

James  8k  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Carye 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Caulfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Joan  &  Hugh  Chapin 

Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederic  Cameron  Church 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  L.  Clampitt 

Anne,  Roger,  and  Dawn  Clifton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Cohn 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Coit 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  I.  W  Colburn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Loring  W  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W  Conant 

Mrs.  Parker  Converse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Julie  8k  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Darrell 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  T  Dennison 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Dewey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 
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cwttiniuna  c&  tiHiclitioft 

^/ts  tAe  ^Boston  dynu^Aony  OrcAestra  Aapins 
its secona 'century  ana ((Robert ^.  j(urtsema  Ateyins 

Ais  second 'aecaae  antA  morning  jhr^niuAica, 
tAe  assoeiation  continues  coitA  tAe  J^o^Huar^cature 

"tiot anfira^nuisiea  "—a  -series  of-infa/xma/ 
conversations  cviiAtAis  season  \sjmturea/so/oists, 
conductors  and comMose/s . 


jflorninn </>ro musiea  is  aroaaeast coast ter coast 

an  stations  o/~  tAe  SuA/ie  (Raaia  Uaofee/wtioe 

and  is  AearcA in  tAe  QBaston  area  an  Wff^^TfSp.^JmJ 

everu  ntarn/na/ram  seven  until  noon. 
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Mrs.  George  Draper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

Mr.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Braude  Edinburg 

Mrs.  George  E  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  John  Exeter 

Mrs.  M.  Elliot  Fay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Fernald,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  V  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

William  &  Virginia  Ganick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 

Paul  &  Jean  Gerry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Giuffrida 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hollis  T.  Gleason 

Mr.  Charles  Goldberg 

Mr.  Alex  J.  Good 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mrs.  Paul  K.  Guillow 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  Jose  C.  Harris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Robt.  G.  Henderson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Hertig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Graves  Hewitt 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

Gordon  Holmes 

Mark  Hopkins 

Harold  Horvitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Q  Ives 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Jack 


Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Jameson 

Mr.  John  Jao 

Mr.  Benjamin  E.  Jeffries 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  Edson  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Karelsen,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  Edward  W  Keane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bartow  Kelly 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  W  T.  Kieffer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kingman 

Donald  E.  Kissel  &  Liisa  Niemi-Kissel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Kittredge 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Warren  Kohn 

Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robinson  Leech,  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mrs.  T.  Ferguson  Locke 

Mark  &  Mary  Lunsford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Manhard  II 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Manners 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

Mrs.  Ross  A.  McFarland 

Mr.  Thomas  McGraw 

Mr.  Jon  McKee 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  Merenda 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  W  Meserve 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

George  8k  Marion  Milton 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Lovett  Morse 

Mr.  Michael  Motta  and  Erica  Gottlieb 

Miss  Anna  H.  Murphy 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Mustard 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mrs.  William  T.  Newbold 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Newell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  J.  O'Connor 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

■JUS  |      N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
m^mrmm  Street  for  generations. 

5 IJW  E  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDHT  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KEE  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Page,  Jr. 

Ms.  Judith  Painter 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Parsons 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eliot  J.  Pearlman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  Forbes  Perkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  P  Person 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Preyer 

Mrs.  Hannah  A.  L.  Quint 

John  J.  Rallis 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Read 

Adam  Redjinski  8k  Michael  F.  Holland 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Reusch 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mrs.  Philip  Rittenberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dwight  P  Robinson,  Jr. 

Ruth  &  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  Rubenstein 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Ms.  Leila  Sears 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Fredda  S.  Sexton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Abraham  Simcovitz 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Simmons 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Dr.  Marion  L.  Slemons 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Smart 

Dr.  Clement  A.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Alan  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Andrew  Snider 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Captain  Roy  M.  Springer,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret) 

David  8k  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  B.  Stanbury 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Russell  Stevenson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  Steward,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  Greely  Summers 

Mr.  Lambros  Theodosopoulos 

Mrs.  George  H.  Timmins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Bernice  8k  Paul  Travers 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Ms.  Sallie  Von  Henneberg 

Mrs.  Roland  Von  Weber 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Wells,  Jr. 

Ms.  Nicholette  Wernick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  Herbert  W  Widmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Young 

Mr.  Harry  W  Zichterman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Erwin  N.  Ziner 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100— $249) 


Miss  Dorothy  Abel 

Marjorie  Abel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  M.  Bernard  Aidinoff 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 
Peter  8k  Margaret  Albrecht 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  W  Aldrich 
Rosamond  Warren  Allen 
Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 
Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 
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Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  George  8k  Harriet  Altman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Miss  Marion  A.  Anderson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Rae  Anderson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Margaret  F.  Arnold 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Arnow 

Dr.  Norman  Atkin 

Ms.  Ruth  S.  Atkinson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Attaya 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Mrs.  Francis  R.  Austin 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  Axelrod 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Mrs.  Theodore  L.  Badger 

Mrs.  Henry  R.  Bailey 

Ms.  Bevery  Baker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Shirley  Anna  Baker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Talbot  Baker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Kevork  8k  Mary  Balekdjian 

Dr.  David  L.  Balkwill 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Banash 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  A  Clifford  Barger 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Barnes 

The  Rev.  G.  Stewart  Barns 

Dale  Barraclough 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Parke  Barron 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Barton 

Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Bastille 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bates 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  E.  Battit 

Mr.  Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Morton  S.  Baum 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Ms.  Alice  C.  Beatty 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 


Dr.  James  T  Becker  and  Mary- Amanda  Dew 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Becker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  D.  Behrakis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Miss  Marguerite  M.  Belliveau 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W  Bennett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harrison  L.  Bennett 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norbert  Benotti 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  and  George  Nichols 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 

Barbara  8k  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Estelle  Berman 

Mr.  Morton  Berman 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Bierbaum 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bigelow 

Mrs.  V  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Binney,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bishop 

Pauline  K.  Bittinger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 

Finlan  Blake 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Zenas  Block 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  Lewis  Bloom 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Ernestine  H.  Bolduc 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.L.  Bolton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  I.  Macallister  Booth 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bowles 

Mr.  C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Boyd 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Boyer 

Robert  8k  Joan  Brack 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Miss  Esther  Bradish 

Mr.  Lee  C.  Bradley  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 
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Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  Peabody  Brewster 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  H.  Bride 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mr.  J.  Ralph  Brimmer 

Mrs.  Virgil  C.  Brink 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Brooks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Brooks 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Broudy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  B.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Brown  II 

Ms.  Virginia  Brown 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 

Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Maxine  B.  Buckman 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Burley 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Burling 

William  A.  Burns,  Jr. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Burr 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  E.  Butman 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Butterworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Byrnes 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  G.L.  Cabot 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Cahn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  Campbell 

Ms.  Sybil  A.  Campbell 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Carleton  C.  Cappuccino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Caredis 

Joseph  P.  Carey 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mrs.  T.A.  Carlson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Russell  L.  Carpenter 

Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Carper 

Mrs.  Ann  Mclntyre  Carragan 

Mr.  John  F.  Carter 

Dorothy  8k  Herbert  Carver 

Dr.  Aldo  R.  Castaneda 

Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Chandler,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Robert  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.J.  Charles,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  W  Chatfield 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Chatfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  V  Cheren 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Murray  Chernicoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  Chertavian 

A.A.  Cheverie 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Choate 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Van  Dyck  Clark 

Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Clarkson 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Cleveland 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Reginald  T.  Clough 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin 

Mr.  John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Miss  Patricia  S.  Cogswell 

Claire  8k  Bernard  C.  Cohen 

Prof.  Morris  Cohen 

Paul  8k  Leona  Cohen  8k  Family 

Mr.  Daniel  C.  Cohn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edwin  M.  Cole 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Mrs.  Walker  B.  Comegys,  Jr. 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Mrs.  Loring  Conant,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Conaway 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T  Conlan 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Bill  8k  Nancy  Cook 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Ms.  Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Coolidge 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C.  Coolidge 

Mr.  William  A.  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 
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HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 


E3  OF  BOSTON,  INC 


100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accountemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc. 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


1   NEWBURY'S 

W        STEAKHOUSE 

t.i >* 

///         94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(§?         (Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
^  536-0184 

yy  Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

[/   Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


r 


Let  us 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 

For  Ravings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Cooper 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney  Jr. 

Andrew  F.  Corry 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Clare  M.  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  X.  Cousins 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Crandall 

William  &  Carol  O.  Crawford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Edgar  Crocker 

Mrs.  Frank  W  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Cross 

Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Crounse 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  Crowther 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Cummings 

Mr.  David  W  Currier 

Ms.  Hope  A.  Curtis 

Mr.  Louis  Curtis 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Matthew  Cushing,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  B.  Cushman 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  George  L.  Cushman 

Mrs.  Louisa  R.  Cutler 

Ms.  Fay  Dabney 

John  M.  Dacey 

Mrs.  John  C.  Daly 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Huntington  Damon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  W  Dana 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  T.  Dana 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dane 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dantowitz 

Mrs.  Russell  W  Davenport 

Mr.  William  L.  Davenport 

Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Davis 

Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stanton  W  Davis 

Mrs.  George  Davol 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Dawson 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dawson 

Ms.  Myrtle  E.  Day 

Dr.  Lucy  Irene  Dechene 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Dehmel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Luster  T.  Delany 

Mrs.  William  T  Demmler 


Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

The  Dennis  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  DePasquale 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Roman  W  Desanctis 

Evelyn  J.  Desmarais 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Talbot  Dewey 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  G.  Richard  Dickersin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brenton  H.  Dickson  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T  Dieckmann 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Dimeo 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Dimond 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Albert  W  Dodge 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Donald  P  Donaldson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Mr.  Philip  Donham 

Miss  Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Doyle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Dreyer 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Driscoll 

Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Bruce  Duncan 

Marjorie  Dunham 

Mrs.  Martha  Dunn 

Mr.  Warren  W  Dunn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Durand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dyer 

Mrs.  Charles  East 

Mrs.  Charles  Eaton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Dr.  Ann  Edelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T  Edsall 

R.H.  Egdahl  &  C.H.  Taft 

Hon.  Warren  W  Eginton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Phillip  Eiseman 

Leon  8k  Carola  Eisenberg 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  H.S.  Eliachar 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Mrs.  John  Morse  Elliot 

Miss  Martha  Elliot 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

F.  Henry  Ellis,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Ashton  Emerson 

Mr.  C.L.  Emerson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  E.S.  Emery 
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Tfi^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS.    021  IS         2U-  2111 
/Two  blocks  west  of    Symphony  Hall^ 


Designer  furniture  teases  your 

taste  while 
Kaleidoscopes  of  the  arts  swirl 

old  newness 
Dazzles  of  poshness  panoramas 

uniqueness 

All  threaded  together  by  textures 

of  soft  velvet  prices 

DECORATORS' 
CLEARINGHOUSE 

1029  Chestnut  St.  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma. 
(617)  965-6363 

Monday-Saturday  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 


m 


THE 


W 


tttimate 


IN 


DIRECT 


OCEAN 
FRONT 
LIVING 


NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


b. 


Atlantic  Mil  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 
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Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Mrs.  Gardner  G.  Emmons 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Epstein 

Rubin  &  Ethel  Epstein 

Mrs.  John  W  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth  Erickson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henri  A.  Erkelens 

Mr.  David  H.  Ethridge 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etscovitz 

Mr.  Douglas  N.  Everett 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  Edward  Fallon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Farnum 

G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Farrington 

Mr.  Paul  Farris 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mark  Feeney 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Feingold 

Mrs.  James  P.  Fenn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fenn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Fine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Fine 

Dr.  Harvey  Y  Fineberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Fink 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Finnerty 

Kenneth  8k  Imogene  Fish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peter  Fleck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Foehl,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ruben  H.  Fogel 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  Irving  Forbes 

Elliot  Forbes 

Donald  &  Marjorie  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  Forte 

Mr.  Orville  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Carol  E.  Fountain 

Alvan  8k  Lois  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  L.  Fraiman 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 

Dr.  Robert  &  Mrs.  Grace  Franklin 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Jacqueline  Kahane  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mrs.  WR.  Freeman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Marian  R.  Frick 

Mr.  Barry  Friedman 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Laurel  E.  Friedman 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Gabler 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Gal 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Gale 

Mrs.  Charles  T.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  Werner  Gamby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Gang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ganson 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Gardner 

Mr.  William  E.  Garfield 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Gaut 

Rabbi  Everett  Gendler 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  B.  Gero 

Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Giddings 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Gilbert 

Stephen  M.  Gilbert 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gildea 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gill 

Mrs.  Howad  F.  Gillette 

Ms.  Kathryn  S.  Gillies 

Rab.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Ginsburgh 

Dr.  Janet  Gissen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Prof.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mrs.  Sylvan  Goddman 

Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Miss  Susan  Godoy 

George  W  Gold 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Irene  &  Charles  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Mr.  Frederick  Goldstein 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Goldstein 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Goodale 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Goode 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Isadore  Goodman 

Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Goodman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W  Goodrich 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Gordy 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Roland  Goupil 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Goyette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Gordon  Granger 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Grant 

Priscilla  H.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs.  Horace  B.  Gray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Gray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Susan  and  Malcolm  Green 

Ryna  Greenbaum 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Greer 

Mr.  John  H.  Griffin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  Mike  Grossman 

Sylvia  &  Mort  Grossman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Grumbacher 

Joyce  &  Jon  Gudeman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Guilbault 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Mrs.  Edward  Guzovsky 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Haddock 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  Pennington  Haile 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  Haimes 

Dr.  Barbara  Hajjar 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  Halfyard 


Frances  Sloan  Hall 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  M.  Hall 

Dr.  Jerome  S.  Haller 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Mr.  Harlan  Hamilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Mrs.  Homer  Harman 

Mrs.  Stephen  F.  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Ms.  Irene  R.  Harrison 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Baron  M.  Hartley 

Ms.  Marilyn  Haskell 

Mrs.  William  C.  Haskins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  R.  Haug 

Harry  R.  &  Deborah  Hauser 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mr.  Walter  Hay,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  F.  Heavey,  Jr. 

Dorothy  A.  Hebden 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P  Heffeman 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Mary  Moon  Hemingway 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Milton  E.  Henderson 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Hepburn,  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  P.  Heuchling 

Mrs.  Milton  P  Higgins 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hillstrom 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  Hilzenrath 

Mrs.  C.A.  Hinkle 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Eliot  8k  Helen  Hirshberg 

Mrs.  Mahlon  Hoagland 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Hobbs 

Mr.  Robert  Hobbs 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Leonard  J.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Miss  Mary  A.  Hogan 

Mrs.  Lowell  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alex  Holman 

Miss  Marjorie  B.  Holman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  N.  Holscher 

Ms.  Abigail  Homans 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mr.  Stanwood  C  Hooper 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  W  Hopkins 
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Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mrs.  Eugene  P.  Horst 

Mr.  Jerry  R.  Horton 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  R.  L.  Horwitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P  Horwood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hovey 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  William  Y  Hovey 

Mrs.  John  H.  Howard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Eliot  Hubbard 

Mrs.  A.  Morris  Hughes 

Keith  L.  &.  Catherine  B.  Hughes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Humphrey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Humphries 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hutchinson 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hynes 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 

Mrs.  Jerome  M.  Ingalls 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pat  S.  Isenberg 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Jack 

Mr.  Gregory  N.  Jackson 

John  P&W  Anne  Jackson 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jacobson 

Mrs.  David  D.  Jacobus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myron  I.  Jaffe 

Mr.  Robert  Jaffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Jansen,  Jr. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Mrs.  Arnold  D.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jenny  Jr. 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  James  T.  Jensen 

Rev.  &.  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  John  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Stuart  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  E.  Johnson 

Mr.  Thomas  O.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Jordan 

Mrs.  Marguerite  M.  Jost 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

Toufic  E.  Kadri 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Kamborian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Kane 


Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Karas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  Karas 

Richard  &  Karla  Karash 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Kassler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Katz 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufman 

Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kay 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Keene 

Mrs.  E.  Bradford  Keith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Keith 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Kelsey  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Kenerson 

Mrs.  F.  Brittain  Kennedy 

Mrs.  Richard  Kent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Leonard  Kent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Keohane 

Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Miss  Rebecca  Kiernan 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  King 

Thomas  E.  &.  Carolyn  E.  King 

Mrs.  William  F.  King 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kingsbury 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley,  Jr. 

Deborah  B.  Kinsella 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Anita  Ruthling  Klaussen 

Valeria  A.  Knapp 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Dr.  William  A.  Koelsch 

Mr.  Ed  Koenig 

Frank  &  Ruth  Kopelman 

Edward  M.  Koplow 

Mrs.  William  S.  Koster 

Mr.  Vance  R.  Koven 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Kravitz 

Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Lillian  B.  Kruger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Krukonis 

Leonard  &.  Helen  Krulewich 

Mr.  W  N.  Kruse 

Mrs.  Paul  R.  Kugel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Kunian 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kurtzberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 
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Mr.  Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Miss  Aimee  Lamb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Landau 

Norman  8k  Elsie  Landstrom 

Mark  L.  Land,  D.D.S. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Mrs.  John  W.  Lasell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Richard  8k  Irene  Laursen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  P.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Laynor 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  LeBaron 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Nancy  8k  Michael  Leavitt 

Ms.  Anne  Lee 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Dr.  Brian  W.  A.  Leeming 

Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Leibovici 

Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Sarah  Ann  Leinbach 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Leland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempereur 

Mr.  George  C.  Leslie 

Vincent  J.  Lesunaitis 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Levenson 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Dr.  Harry  Levinson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Lewis 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Lipke 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Lipman 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Lisberger 

Mrs.  Leon  M.  Little 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  V  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Janet  Lombard 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mary  A.  Long 

Mrs.  Philip  H.  Lord 

Mrs.  Atherton  Loring 

George  G.  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 


Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Susan  M.  Love,  M.D. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Monique  8k  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Mrs.  Joseph  W  Lund 

Ms.  Ruth  L.  Lund 

Mrs.  Moses  H.  Lurie 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 

Mr.  Christopher  Lydon 

Ernest  &  Carla  Lynton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Peter  Lyons 

Mrs.  Robert  D.  Lyons 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  Constance  Macleod 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  N.  MacPherson 

Miss  Ann  E.  MacDonald 

Mrs.  John  MacDuffie  II 

Colin  8k  Betty  MacFadyen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Dennis  H.  Mack 

Mrs.  Neil  S.  MacKenna 

Mr.  Lauchlin  J.  MacKenzie 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  Madsen 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  G.  Magill,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Magnuson 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mr.  Franklin  Maisano 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Maloney 

Mr.  Joseph  Peter  Maloy 

Mr.  P  Malozemoff 

Mr.  Donald  A.  Mandell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mr.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  Marcus 

The  Marian  Helpers  Center 

Mr.  Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  John  Oliver  Marley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Max  G.  Marple 

Mr.  Alan  C.  Marshall 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Matsinger 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Maulsby 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Mrs.  Edwin  P  Maynard,  III 

Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Mayo 

Miss  Margaret  V  McCaffrey 

Ms.  Shirley  M.  McCall 
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How  is  it  possible  to 
dine  well  before  symphony 
or  the  theatre? 

?  By  asking  for  the  Table 
d'Hote  menu. 

olonm 


120  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston  -Tel.  4247000 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

Li  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  John  McCloughan,  Jr. 

Judith  Palmer  Muggia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr. 

Mr.  John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 

Angela  C.  McDermott 

Mrs.  Edward  Murphy 

Mr.  Philip  McDonald 

Lt.  John  J.  Murphy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Dr.  Tito  Musacchio 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Ms.  Mary  H.  Myers 

Mrs.  John  B.  McGowan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 

Miss  Ada  V  Mcintosh 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  L.  Nannis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Narins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W  McKittrick,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harold  Natt 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  J.  Wallace  McMeel 

Mrs.  Kirke  A.  Neal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Sterling  McMillan 

Nancy  Ann  Nearen 

Mrs.  J.  Howard  Means 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Neiman 

Cardinal  Humberto  Medeiros 

Richard  &  Ann  Nemrow 

Mrs.  Joe  Vincent  Meigs 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 

Mr.  Neal  Ellsworth  Melanson 

Heinz  G.  Neumann 

Arthur  &  Priscilla  Menard 

Cynthia  Bingaman  Newbold 

Mr.  Leo  F.  Menz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

George  Nichols,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.  Gilman  Nichols 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  J.  Merritt,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  T.  G.  Nichols,  III 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Dr.  Anthony  Nigro 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Reynold  B.  Nippe,  Sr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  P.  Nixon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  Meyer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  W  Noble 

Fern  King  Meyers 

Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 

Sumner  &  Edith  Milender 

Lillian  C.  Norton 

Dr.  Mary  Emily  Miller 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Norton 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Joseph  8k  Neolly  Nye 

Mr.  Philip  MacDonald  Miner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  O'Donnell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Misner 

Reverend  Joseph  J.  O'Hare,  III 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Ann  8k  Eileen  O'Meara 

Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Mittendorf 

Ms.  Miriam  Ober 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Mix 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Oedel 

Mrs.  William  J.  Mixter 

Mrs.  John  D.  Ogilby 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Ms.  Verna  Ross  Orndorff 

Annette  A.  Moore 

Mr.  R.  Clifford  Orr 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  E.  Moore 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Charles  &  Joanne  Morgan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Raymond  H.  Ostrander 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 

Grace  M.  Otis 

Lucia  B.  Morrill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Owen 

Jeffrey  S.  Morris 

Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 

Mrs.  Edward  Page 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  Morse 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  R.  Alan  Page 

f  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 

Ms.  Patricia  A.  Morten  8k  Glenn  0.  Gustavson 

Mr.  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Perry  W  Morton 

Donald  G.  Paige 

Mrs.  Hardwick  Moseley 

Mrs.  Frank  C  Paine 

Mrs.  Edward  Motley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bertram  Paley 

Miss  Lucetta  Mowry 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  S.  Paley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Hugo  Mueller 

Mrs.  Robert  W  Palm 
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Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Palmer 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Pappas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 

Mrs.  Esther  Grew  Parker 

Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker,  III 

Miss  Frances  R.  Parker 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  W  Parker 

Richard  J.  &  Stephanie  A.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  James  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Parkhurst 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Pascucci 

Mrs.  Theodore  G.  Patterson 

G.  Richard  Paul,  M.D. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  Paul,  Jr. 

The  Paulson  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Payson 

George  W  Pearce 

Ms.  Dorothy  S.  Pearlstein 

Mr.  Steven  Pearlstein 

Norman  A.  Pearson 

Mr.  Kenneth  Peck 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Pekrul 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Pelletier 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Pemberton 

Sylvia  Perkins 

John  A.  Perry 

Polly  Perry 

Theodora  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T  Phillips 

Ruth  Crossett  Phillips 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Gregor  Piatigorsky 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Dorothy  Pierce 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Elisha  G.  Pierce,  III 

Peter  Grant  Pierce  &  M.  B.  Ambery 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Dr.  Edward  Platner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C  Merton  Plimpton 

Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 

Sandy  8k  Herbert  Pollack 

Dr.  Eugene  M.  Pollard 

Mrs.  Vivian  T  Pomeroy 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Pope 

Janet  Pope 


Ms.  Lois  P  Poster 

Mrs.  Cary  Potter 

Dr.  J.  David  Poutasse 

Mr.  James  Powers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Priscilla  of  Boston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Pulsifer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 

Mr.  Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Barbara  8k  Kathleen  Quill 

Ms.  Frances  S.  Quimby 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Margaret  S.  Radebaugh 

Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Morris  Raker 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Talbot  Rantoul 

Miss  Eleanor  Raymond 

John  8k  Lorraine  Re 

Miss  Helen  Rea 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jason  Reder 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Mrs.  George  S.  Reichenbach 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

Mr.  William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Eve  8k  Arthur  Reinherz 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerald  L.  Reisman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eliot  W  Remick 

Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Remick 

Ms.  Carol  Ann  Rennie 

John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Mary  E.  Reynolds 

Emery  Rice 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mrs.  Aaron  Richmond 

Barbara  T  Ridgely 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Bernard  A.  Riemer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Mrs.  Albert  I.  Ris 

Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Barry  Robbins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 
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Dr.  8k  Mrs.  P.  G.  Robbins 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Robinson 

Ms.  Barbara  Rockefeller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Romanow 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Chester  B.  Rosoff 

Ms.  Judith  Ross 

Michael  &  Karen  Rotenberg 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Rothenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S.  Payson  Rowe 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  B.  Allan  Rowland 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Charlotte  &  David  L.  Rubin 

Ms.  Sara  L.  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Mr.  N.  Arthur  Rudin 

Mr.  Alford  Paul  Rudnick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Rudolph 

Mr.  William  Russell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Stephen  T  Russian 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Ms.  Dorothy  Z.  Ryan 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Sacks 

Susan  8k  Stephen  Sagar 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Salter 

Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 

Mr.  William  G.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Salzer 

Esther  Engel  Salzman 

Idah  L.  Salzman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eli  Samuels 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Michael  R.  Sandberg 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sanders 

Mrs.  Adele  W  Sanger 

Mr.  William  C.  Sano 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winthrop  T  Sargeant 

Mrs.  David  R.  Sargent 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  John  H.  Saxe 

Moselio  8k  Barbara  Schaechter 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Scheu,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  R.  Schillhammer  III 

Ludwig  8k  Anny  Schlessinger 

Ms.  Genevieve  Schmidt 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Schon 

Dr.  Celia  L.  Schulhoff 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Milford  D.  Schulz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Schwarz 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


Mrs.  George  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Scudder 

Mrs.  Oscar  Seager 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Seamans 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Seccomb 

Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 

Ms.  Deborah  Webber  Segal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Dr.  Priscilla  Sellman 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Sellon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  William  C.  Sexton 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheeny  AIA 

Mr.  Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Shindler 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Shreve 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ephraim  E.  Shulman 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Calvin  Siegal 

Mrs.  Bertram  H.  Siegeltuch 

Miss  Miriam  Silcox 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Caroll  M.  Silver 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  George  Henry  Simonds 

General  Melvin  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  John  H.  Sisson 

A.  Homer  Skinner 

Mr.  a  Mrs.  A.  Homer  Skinner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  D.  Slater 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Slavin 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  Sleeper 

Mr.  James  R.  Sloane 

Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Daniel  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Eric  R.  C.  Smith 

Mr.  Forrester  C.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Diane  8k  Peter  Smith 

Ann  J.  8k  Philip  J.  Smith 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Mr.  W  Prescott  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mr.  Richard  Snow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Snyder 

Mrs.  Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz 

Juanita  Will  Soghikian 
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Miss  Bonnie  T.  Solomon 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Merton  Tarlow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Mrs.  Cleonice  F.  Tawse 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Rae  Solowey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Soltz 

Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 

Mr.  Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mr.  Pao  Chen  &  Mrs.  Irene  Soong 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Theodore  H.  Teplow 

Mrs.  Augustus  W  Soule,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mrs.  Sherman  Thayer 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  James  T.  Sparks 

Dr.  Cornelius  Thibeault 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Mrs.  W  P  Thielens 

Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Spiro 

Mr.  Carroll  T  Thomas,  Jr. 

Joseph  &  Paula  Spound 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

I                          J.  Hume  Sprague 

Arthur  &  Virginia  Thompson 

Mr.  James  R.  Squire 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Thompson 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Ms.  Grace  Thompson 

Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Stahl 

Mrs.  Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Thomsen 

Mrs.  Armstrong  Stambaugh,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  William  Thornton 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  John  L.  Stang 

Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Oscar  E.  Starobin 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Toppan 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  W.  William  Tornow 

Mr.  Allan  Stein  and  Karen  Rattazzi 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Townsend 

Jeanne  Ster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Tragakis 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Foster  M.  Trainer 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  John  E.  Stevens 

Edward  Troncoso,  MD 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mr.  Robert  W  Stewart 

Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Stockwell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Tufts 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Stone 

Mrs.  Christopher  Tunnard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Strachan 

Mrs.  Howard  M.  Turner 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  A.  R.  Stratoti 

Mr.  Norman  E.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Mr.  R.  Brough  Turner 

Ms.  Betty  Strong 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Stuart,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Tyler  II 

Mr.  W  James  Stuber 

Ms.  Larkin  D.  Upson 

Mrs.  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Hugo  8k  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Sullivan 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  Q  Valerio 

Miss  Meave  T.  Sullivan 

Dr.  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 

Drs.  Harriet  D.  &  Allan  B.  Sutfin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Van  Buren 

Edward  L.  Swainson 

Mr.  Peter  W  Van  Etten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  W  S.  Swan 

Mr.  Allan  Van  Gestel 

Arthur  8k  Martha  Swanson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Van  Sickler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Harry  F.  Sweitzer,  Jr. 

Anthony  Peter  Varney 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  K.  W  Switzer 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Mrs.  Yolanda  M.  Vaughan 

Mr.  Ganson  P.  Taggart 

Maureen  M.  Vaughn 

Miss  Louise  Talma 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Miss  Idella  L.  Tapley 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Tappan 

Mr.  Normand  P.  Viens 
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Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 

Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Mr.  John  A.  Volpe 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Voorhees 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  Voulgaris 

Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Wadsworth 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Ms.  Lydia  L.  Walker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Waller 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  E.  Denis  Walsh 

Ms.  Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Milton  C.  Wasby 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Washburn 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  John  B.  Watt 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  H.  C.  Watts 

Peter  &  Lois  Way 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Terry  P.  Weaver 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Weidemann 

Gordon  8k  Kathy  Weil 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Weil,  Jr. 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Charles  Weingarten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Weiss 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

Ms.  Eileen  M.  Weller 

Miss  Harriet  V  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wetherbee 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Weyl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Wharton 

Mrs.  David  P  Wheatland 

Eunice  Wheeler 


Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  James  E.  Whitaker 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  B.  Carter  White,  Jr. 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mr.  E.  J.  White,  Jr. 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  John  W  White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Christiana  B.  Whiteside 

Mrs.  Elisabeth  S.  Whiteside 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 

Mrs.  Frank  Wigglesworth 

Mr.  Richmond  G.  Wight 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Hon.  8k  Mrs.  Herbert  P  Wilkins 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Willard 

Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  Alexander  W  Williams 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Williams,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Angus  Wilson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mrs.  Farwell  Winston 

Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Irving  Wiseman 

Mrs.  Frederick  R.  H.  Witherby 

Mrs.  Robert  Withington 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 

Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Wood 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 

Mr.  8k  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Robert  E.  8k  Sally  B.  Wyner 

Dr.  8k  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 
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Mrs.  Andrew  E  Young 
Mr.  David  W  Young 
Sibylla  Orth  Young 
Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 


Norma  &  Arnold  Zack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Abraham  Zaleznik 

Thelma  Zelen 

Dr.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


Gifts  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1981-82  in  memory  of 
the  following  individuals: 


Elizabeth  Adelsberger 

Hannah  G.  Ayer 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

Edith  Breed 

Mrs.  J.  F.  F.  Brewster 

Judge  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 

Richard  Brown 

Henry  B.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Carver 

Carolyn  L.  Cox 

William  Dennis 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 

Vincent  L.  Foxworthy 

Fernand  Gillet 

Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mrs.  Anatole  A.  Haemmerle 

Beverly  S.  Hazel 

Bernard  Hirsch 

Blanche  Hoffman 

Harry  Huberman 

Richard  Lowell 

Daniel  Jacobson 

Robert  M.  P  Kennard 

Mrs.  Phillips  Ketchum 

Dr.  W  Eugene  Knox 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky 

Mrs.  Alfred  Krips 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Dr.  Moses  H.  Lurie 


Anna  C.  MacDonald 
Delia  Hart  Macomber 
Mrs.  Ernest  Margenau 
Mrs.  Philip  Mather 
Pierre  Mayer 
Mrs.  Charles  Morris 
Alan  R.  Morse 
Mrs.  George  Nichols 
John  Guy  Palmer     r 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Martha  Perry 
Arden  Tapley  Ramrath 
Mrs.  Paul  Rizzotto 
Henry  Rotenberg 
Motley  Sawyer 
Maria  A.  Schmid 
Asher  Shuffer 
Samuel  L.  Slosberg 
Marcia  Smiley 
Jeanne  &.  Leonard  Tarlin 
Elizabeth  Walter 
Sylvia  H.  Weiss 
Mrs.  John  M.  Wells 
Dorothy  P.  Wetherald 
John  Willister 
Mr.  Challis  Wilson 
Roger  Wolcott 
Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Yellin 
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Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1982.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold, 
Jr.,  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L. 
Cahners  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane 
Fellowship 

Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood 
Fellowships 

Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton 
Memorial  Fellowship 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  perma- 
nently endowed  with  a  gift  of 
$35,000.) 


Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin 
Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 
Fellowships 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris 
Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  E 
Nickerson  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 
Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis 
Fellowships 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc. 
Fellowships 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  established 
with  a  minimum  annual  gift 
of  $1,750.) 


Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  Berkshire 
Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 

Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein 
Fellowship 

Irene  and  David  Bernstein 
Fellowship 

Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks 
Memorial  Fellowship 

Richard  Burgin  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim 
Fellowship 

Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 

Judy  and  Stewart  Colton 
Fellowship 


Country  Curtains  Fellowship 

Joyce  and  Fred  Crane,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Robert  Edwards  Fellowship 

Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 

Arthur  Fiedler  Fellowship 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Fromm  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

Ina  and  Haskell  Gordon 
Fellowship 
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William  and  Mary  Greve 
Foundation  Fellowships 

Ann  Robinson  Harter  Fellowship 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 

H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones 
Fellowship 

Kandell  Fellowship 

Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial 
Fellowship 

John  Kern  Memorial  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation 
Fellowships 

William  Kroll  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  I.B.  Lavan 
Fellowship 

Saran  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian 
Norton  Fellowship 

Lipsky  Fellowship 

John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 

Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe 
Fellowship 

Orleton  Fellowship 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship, 
established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  G.  Barry 


Kenneth  L.  Philips  Fellowship 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 

Jane  and  William  Ryan 
Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider 
Fellowship 

Martha  and  William  Selke 
Fellowship 

Seven  Hills  Fellowship 

Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr 
Fellowship 

Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone 
Fellowship 

Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler 
Fellowship 

Tanglewood  Council  Fellowships 

WCRB/Harry  Ellis  Dickson 
Fellowship 

Windsor  Fellowship 

Wulsin  Fellowships 


Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be 
established  with  a  minimum 
annual  gift  of  $1,000.) 


Adams  Super  Markets 
Corporation  Fellowship 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

ASCAP/Rudolf  Nissim 
Fellowship 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Fellowship 

Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson 
Fellowship 

Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin 
Fellowship 

Mr.  &.  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy 
Fellowship 

Mary  and  Harry  W  Harrison,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Israel  and  Rita  Kalish  Fellowship 

Julius  Kass  Fellowship 

Kimberly-Clark  Foundation 
Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Memorial 
Fellowship 


Milos  and  Maria  Krofta 
Fellowship 

Raymond  Lee  Memorial 
Fellowship 

Bruno  Maderna  Fellowship 

Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr., 
Fellowship 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Ada  Holding  Miller  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Dr.  &.  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 
Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell 
Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder 
Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William 
Sondericker  Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon 
Fellowship 

Spencer  Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc., 
Fellowships 
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Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

Margaret  Grant  Memorial  Prize 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Memorial  Prize 

Koussevitzky  Tanglewood 
Composition  Prize 

Sam  Levinson  Prize 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos  Prize 

Howard  Ralyea  Prize 

Warren  Sears/Bess  Richards 
Memorial  Prize 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to  attend 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Other  Noteworthy  Gifts 

A  Master  Teacher  Fund  to 
endow  the  position  of  Head  of 
Keyboard  Activities  has  been 
established  by  Marilyn 
Brachman  Hoffman. 
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CfRAMA'S 

^ — ^  Mar    bl    ehead 

Fine  Antique  Clothing  &l  Linens 

O'Rama's  also  offers  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  ol 
h  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat. 
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Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 14.  Call  (61 7)  720-1 51 9. 


Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 
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Coining  Concerts  . . . 


Friday,  26  November — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  27  November— 8-9:55 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Mozart  Divertimento  No.  7 

in  D,  K.205 
Piston  Symphony  No.  6 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  2  December — 8-10: 10 
Thursday  '10'  series 

Friday,  3  December — 2-4:10 

Saturday,  4  December— 8-10:10 

Tuesday,  7  December— 8-10:10 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Elgar  The  Dream  of 

Gerontius 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
STUART  BURROWS,  tenor 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Thursday,  9  December— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  10  December— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  11  December— 8-9=55 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Masonic  Funeral 

Music,  K.477 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  27 

inB-flat,K.595 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 
Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  6 


$t  ^otot^kJT^staurant^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 


Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sai. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Tuesday,  14  December — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Overture  to 

Rosamunde 
Mozart  Concerto  in  C  for  flute 

and  harp,  K.299 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  6 


Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


3rigitte 


Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617-369-3600 

SUCCESSOR   TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 

18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 
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The  Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  c   1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  NY, N.Y. 


Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store         Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  18  November  at  6 
Tuesday,  23  November  at  6 

VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
MISCHA  NIELAND,  cello 
TATIANA  YAMPOLSKY,  piano 
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HONEGGER 


Sonata  for  viola  and  piano 

Andante — Vivace 
Allegretto  moderato 
Allegro  non  troppo 

Mr.  ZARETSKY  and  Ms.  YAMPOLSKY 


MOZART 


Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.478 

Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo:  Allegro 

Mr.  URITSKY,  Mr.  ZARETSKY,  Mr.  NIELAND, 
and  Ms.  YAMPOLSKY 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  6 


Arthur  Honegger 

Viola  Sonata 

Chamber  music  was  an  important  medium  in  the  early  works  of  Honegger.  In  rapid 
succession  between  1918  and  1921  he  finished  a  first  violin  sonata  (which  had  been  in 
progress  during  the  war),  then  composed  a  second,  and  soon  after  added  the  present  viola 
sonata,  a  sonata  for  two  violins  alone,  and  a  cello  sonata.  The  viola  sonata  was  composed 
in  Paris  in  the  months  of  January  (second  movement),  February  (last  movement),  and 
March  (first  movement)  1920;  it  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Casadesus.  (Already  in  this  work 
we  see  the  practice  to  which  Honegger  specifically  drew  an  interviewer's  attention  with 
his  Second  Symphony,  composed  twenty  years  later:  he  preferred  sonatas  and  symphonies 
in  three  movements  and  nearly  always  began  work  with  the  middle  movement.)  The 
composer's  sense  of  the  viola's  special  sonority  (which,  as  the  American  composer 
William  Schuman  once  described  it,  is  "so  like  a  violin,  so  unlike  a  violin,  so  like  a  cello, 
so  unlike  a  cello")  is  particularly  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the  accompanying  piano  in 
the  first  movement's  Vivace  sections,  with  both  hands  playing  in  a  fairly  low  register  to 
allow  the  viola  to  soar  above. 

The  first  movement  consists  of  a  threefold  alternation  of  an  Andante-Vivace  pair.  The 
Andante  always  comes  across  as  a  songlike  melody,  growing  to  greater  intensity  in  the 
middle,  while  the  Vivace  is  vigorously  thematic  and  suggests  more  dramatic  processes  of 
development.  The  last  Vivace  is  nothing  more  than  a  brief  coda  to  the  movement.  Since 
the  fast  sections  involve  two  thematic  ideas  (which,  at  the  restatement,  recur  in  reverse 
order),  the  entire  movement  is  shaped  with  mirror-symmetry. 

After  the  chromatic  adventures  of  the  first  movement,  the  nearly  diatonic  A  minor  of 
the  Allegretto  moderato  sounds  almost  like  folk  song,-  the  middle  section  of  the  three-part 
form  briefly  becomes  a  canon  between  the  viola  and  the  pianist's  right  hand.  The  last 
movement  is  constructed  symmetrically,  like  the  first,  on  the  basis  of  a  square  and  sturdy 
chorale-like  tune  sung  at  the  outset  by  the  viola  and  restated  several  times  thereafter  in 
various  keys  before  a  climactic  final  statement  an  octave  higher  than  its  original 
appearance. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amad£  Mozart 

Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.478 

The  key  of  G  minor  seemed  to  have  a  special  resonance  for  Mozart.  When  he  chose  to 
use  it,  the  music  that  resulted  was  always  of  a  special  impassioned  character,  whether  it 
was  in  the  early  symphony,  K.  183,  the  string  quintet  K.516,  the  later  and  incomparably 
greater  Symphony  No.  40,  K.550,  or  Pamina's  aria,  "Ach  ich  fuhl's,"  from  The  Magic 
Flute.  And,  of  course,  the  Piano  Quartet,  K.478.  With  this  piece  Mozart  virtually  created 
the  genre  of  piano  quartet  and  established  it  as  a  useful  chamber  ensemble  (though  a 
dangerous  one,  since  in  the  hands  of  a  composer  with  an  ear  less  acute  than  Mozart's  the 
piano  inevitably  tends  to  overbalance  the  strings).  The  quartet  was  apparently  composed 
on  commission  from  the  publisher  Franz  Anton  Hoffrneister,  who  requested  three  pieces 
in  this  medium.  The  first  to  be  composed  was  the  present  G  minor  quartet  (it  was  corn- 
pleted  on  16  October  1785);  the  public  didn't  buy  it,  finding  it  much  too  difficult  to  play, 
and  Hoffrneister  decided  to  cancel  the  commission  rather  than  to  waste  money  publish- 


ing  more  works  that  were  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  average  chamber  performer.  (Mozart 
did,  in  the  end,  write  one  more  piano  quartet  about  nine  months  later,  but  it  was 
published  by  Artaria  rather  than  Hoffmeister). 

The  first  movement,  an  imperious  Allegro  in  G  minor,  features  a  powerful  opening  in 
octaves  that  plays  a  strong  motivic  role  throughout  the  movement.  Adroitly  placed  sfor 
zandos  stretch  the  phrases  of  the  second  theme  in  a  charmingly  unexpected  way.  The 
Andante,  in  the  closely  related  key  of  B-flat,  has  a  wonderful  harmonic  richness  deco- 
rated by  elaborate  runs  for  each  of  the  four  instruments  in  turn.  It  comes  as  a  bit  of  a 
surprise  that  the  final  movement  turns  to  the  conventional  "happy  ending"  of  the  major 
key  after  such  expressive  weight  in  the  first  two  movements.  But  though  it  is  undeniably 
lighter  in  mood  than  what  preceded  it,  the  frequent  passing  chromatic  notes,  entering 
already  in  the  first  measure,  show  that  the  finale,  too,  is  cut  from  the  same  expressive 
cloth  and  is  not  merely  a  bow  to  custom.  With  this  quartet  and  its  later  companion  piece 
(K.493),  Mozart  at  one  stroke  set  a  standard  for  the  new  medium  that  has  been  aimed  at 
but  never  surpassed. 

-S.L. 


Vyacheslav  Uritsky 


Michael  Zaretsky 


Violinist  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  was  born  in 
Kherson,  Russia,  was  brought  up  in  Odessa, 
began  his  musical  training  there  with  Olga 
Goldbown,  and  studied  at  Odessa  State  Conser- 
vatory with  Leonid  Lambersky.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  conservatory,  he  was  for  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philhar- 
monic's first  violin  section.  He  immigrated 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Rome  and  then, 
in  1974,  to  the  United  States;  he  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony's  second  violin  section  in 
1975.  A  faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Conser- 
vatory and  a  frequent  performer  in  chamber 
music  concerts  throughout  New  England,  Mr. 
Uritsky  is  assistant  principal  of  the  BSO's 
second  violin  section. 


Born  in  the  Soviet  Union,  violist  Michael 
Zaretsky  studied  originally  as  a  violinist  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where  his  teacher 
was  Michael  Terian.  A  former  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet  and  the 
Moscow  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  immigrated  in  1972  to  Israel,  where  he 
became  principal  violist  of  the  Jerusalem 
Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  solo- 
ist of  Radio  Israel.  After  deciding  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  awaiting  approval  of 
his  visa  application  in  Rome,  he  auditioned 
for  Leonard  Bernstein,  who  helped  him  reach 
the  United  States  and  brought  him  to  Tangle- 
wood.  There,  while  a  member  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  Orchestra,  he  successfully 
auditioned  for  the  BSO.  A  frequent  performer 
of  solo  and  chamber  music  in  the  Boston  area, 
Mr.  Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops,  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Atlantic  Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
A  former  member  of  the  Wellesley  College 
faculty,  he  teaches  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Mr.  Zaretsky  will  perform  the 
Walton  Viola  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Orchestra  conducted  by  Victor 
Yampolsky  at  the  BU  School  for  the  Arts,  855 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  on  Monday,  22 
November  at  8  p.m. 
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Mischa  Nieland 


Tatiana  Yampolsky 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  cellist  Mischa  Nieland 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1943  under  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Mr.  Nieland 
studied  cello  with  Stephen  Deak  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  and  later  with  Diran  Alexanian  at 
the  Peabody  Institute  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
became  Mr.  Alexanian's  assistant.  He  joined 
the  Baltimore  Symphony  and,  after  that,  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  where  he  was  assistant  principal 
cellist.  Mr.  Nieland  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Pro  Musica  Quartet,  the  Homewood  Quartet 
(which  initiated  the  chamber  music  concerts 
at  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art),  and  the 
Stockbridge  Quartet.  An  active  chamber 
music  recitalist  and  private  teacher,  Mr.  Nie- 
land has  taught  at  Brandeis  University,-  he 
currently  teaches  at  Boston  University  and  at 
the  Boston  University  Tangle  wood  Institute. 


Pianist  Tatiana  Yampolsky  was  born  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  began  her  musical  studies  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow,  where  she 
studied  with  Mira  Silver.  She  later  graduated 
from  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where 
her  teachers  included  such  prominent  Soviet 
pianists  as  Dmitri  Bashkirov  and  Yakov  Flier. 
Ms.  Yampolsky  began  her  career  as  a  soloist  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  appearing  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Erevan,  and  other  cities.  Since  her 
immigration  to  the  United  States  in  1973,  she 
has  been  guest  soloist  with  the  Atlantic  Sym- 
phony of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Boston 
Pops.  She  has  also  appeared  in  numerous  solo 
and  chamber  music  concerts  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  the  spring  of  1979 
and  again  in  1981,  Ms.  Yampolsky  toured  east- 
ern Canada  with  the  Atlantic  Symphony.  Her 
recordings  include  the  two  Prokofiev  violin 
sonatas  and  the  Shostakovich  Violin  Sonata 
with  BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel 
Borok. 
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Vice-Chairman 


Graham  Gund 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T  Kalman 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

John  P.  La  Ware 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

Richard  P  Morse 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spun  Morse 


E.  James  Morton 

John  A.  Perkins 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Radin 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W  Bernstein  Carlton  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 


"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<£  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  werent  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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Looking  Ahead  to  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 

The  thirteenth  annual  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's major  fundraising  event,  kicks  off  on  Friday  11  March  and  will  run  through  Sunday 
13  March.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  broadcast  live  from  Symphony  Hall  around-the-clock. 
On  Sunday  evening,  there  will  be  a  live  telecast  over  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  featuring  a 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  More  than  500  Council  members  will 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents  to  this  year's  Marathon,  co-chaired  by  Council  members 
Janice  Hunt  and  Jane  Sanger.  The  Junior  Council  will  again  be  responsible  for  the  busy 
Quincy  Market  booth  during  Marathon  weekend. 

You  can  help  before  the  Marathon  begins  by  attending  the  spectacular  Preview  Party 
on  Tuesday,  1  March  at  Symphony  Hall,  or  by  pre-paying  your  pledge  with  an  order  from 
the  Marathon  catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  in  mid-February.  Anyone  interested  in 
working  on  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  or  in  donating  a  gift  premium, 
please  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  230. 

BSOonWGBH 

Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  BSO  concertmaster  and 
assistant  conductor  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Friday,  26  November  at  11  a.m.;  soprano  Jessye 
Norman  on  Monday  29  November  at  11  a.m.,-  and  the  BSO's  principal  guest  conductor, 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  on  Monday,  13  December  at  11  a.m. 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  1983 

"72  and  growing,"  said  BSO  Overseer  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  general  chairman  for  the 
21  June  1983  "Presidents  at  Pops"  gala  fundraiser  for  the  BSO.  That's  the  number  of 
participating  company  sponsors  who  have  subscribed  to  the  event  as  of  15  October.  "We 
are  out  to  top  last  year,  when  more  than  $405,000  was  raised,"  continued  Krentzman. 
"This  program  endeavors  to  develop  closer  communication  between  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  Symphony,  broaden  the  base  of  corporate  support,  and  create  a  fun  and 
entertaining  evening."  Co-chairmen  Vincent  O'Reilly  and  Malcolm  Sherman,  and  a 
committee  of  more  than  100  BSO  Trustees,  BSO  Overseers,  and  members  of  the  business 
community  are  making  a  special  effort  to  ensure  a  sell-out  and  to  secure  advertising  for 
the  special  program  book.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for  an  even  more  spectacular 
evening  than  last  year's. 

Sponsor  packages  at  $3,000  include  ten  table  seats  and  ten  balcony  seats  to  the  concert 
on  21  June,  plus  two  tickets  for  the  Presidents  Dinner  to  be  held  this  year  on  9  May  at 
Symphony  Hall.  Program  book  advertising  is  priced  at  $1,000  per  full  page,  $500  per  half- 
page,  and  $250  per  quarter-page.  For  further  information,  please  contact  Eric  Sanders, 
Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115,  or  telephone  (617)  266-1492. 
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Christmas  Gift  Suggestions:  BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 


Strauss 


JOHN  WILLIAMS 


SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA" 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa  | 


Grieg  -  Schumann 
Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
^L  Symphony 
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Two  new  digital  releases  from  Philips  records  have  recently  reached  local  record  stores: 
Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustia  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  "Aisle  Seat:  Great  Film  Music,"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
performing  such  film-score  favorites  as  "Over  the  Rainbow/'  "The  Trolley  Song,"  the 
title  song  from  "New  York,  New  York,"  the  "Flying  Theme"  from  Williams's  own  score 
for  E.T.,  and  his  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  March.  Also  new  from  Philips  is  a  single-disc 
coupling  of  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  concertos  with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis.  New  from  Hyperion 
records  is  an  album  featuring  BSO  performances  of  two  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  Roger  Session's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and 
Andrzej  Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  under  the  direction  of  Music  Director  Ozawa. 

Other  recent  BSO  releases  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  are  the  Beethoven  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf  Serkin  on  Telarc,-  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein  also  on  Telarc,-  music  of  Ravel  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern  on  CBS;  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Egmont  Overture  on  Telarc,-  and,  on  Philips,  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8  (the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand ),  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of 
Spring,  and  Hoist's  The  Planets. 

John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  may  also  be  heard  on  the  following  albums  from 
Philips:  "Pops  on  the  March,"  a  collection  of  European  and  American  marches;  "Pops  on 
Broadway,"  including  music  from  such  Broadway  hits  as  Evita,  Annie,  and  A  Chorus 
Line;  "Pops  in  Space,"  featuring  music  from  John  Williams's  film  scores  for  Star  Wars, 
The  Empire  Strikes  Back,  Superman,  and  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind;  last  year's 
best-selling  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  an  album  of  Christmas  favorites  fea- 
turing the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,-  and  "Pops  Around  the  World,"  a  collection  of 
international  overtures. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


On  Friday,  3  December  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Jordan  Hall,  Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Ravel's  G  major 
Piano  Concerto,  with  Ilan  Rechtman,  and  Hindemith's  Symphonic  Metamorphosis  on 
Themes  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  This  is  the  first  of  three  concerts  to  be  given  at  Jordan 
Hall  this  season  by  the  Civic  Symphony  under  Music  Director  Hobart.  For  ticket 
information,  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

BSO  violist  Michael  Zaretsky  will  perform  William  Walton's  Viola  Concerto  with  the 
Boston  University  Orchestra  conducted  by  Victor  Yampolsky  at  the  BU  School  for  the 
Arts,  855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  on  Monday,  22  November  at  8  p.m.  Also  on  the 
program:  Thea  Musgrave's  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  conducted  by  the  composer. 

On  Sunday,  5  December  at  7:30  p.m.,  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  will  appear 
in  recital  to  benefit  Equinox  Institute  and  Hospice,  Inc.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Brookline  at  382  Walnut  Street  (corner  of  Walnut  and  Warren). 
The  program  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Boston  Pops  soloist  Harriet  Shirvan-Kass,  who 
enjoyed  a  career  as  pianist  and  teacher  and  in  1978  joined  the  faculty  of  Boston  University. 
This  recital  tribute  reflects  Harriet's  tremendous  commitment  to  music  and  the  Equinox 
Hospice,  which  fosters  a  program  of  health  care  for  the  terminally  ill  and  their  families. 
For  additional  information  and  tickets,  call  232-8112. 

Also  on  Sunday,  5  December,  at  8  p.m.,  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  offers  music  of 
Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street  in  Cambridge:  the  F  major  Cello 
Sonata,  the  G  major  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  B  major  Trio.  The  performers  are  Arturo 
Delmoni,  violin,  Jonathan  Miller,  cello,  and  Andrew  Wolf,  piano.  Single  tickets  are  $6. 
For  additional  information  about  the  ensemble's  four-concert  series,  call  277-2705  or 
367-1380. 


Planned  Giving  Luncheon/Seminar 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  Planned  Giving  Luncheon/Seminar,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday,  3  December  1982  and  repeated  on 
Friday,  10  December.  Luncheon  will  be  served  at  12  noon,  followed  by  the  seminar  at 
12:30  p.m.  The  seminar  will  be  led  by  John  Brown,  a  respected  authority  on  the  tax 
advantages  of  charitable  giving.  Over  the  past  three  years,  many  Friends  of  the  BSO  who 
have  brought  questions  to  these  meetings  about  capital  gains,  taxes,  estate  taxes,  and 
income  tax  rates  have  found  Mr.  Brown's  information  extremely  helpful. 

Planned  giving  can  allow  one  to  avoid  many  tax  burdens  and  at  the  same  time  aid  a 
favorite  charity.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  estate  planning.  A  well-planned  philan- 
thropic gift  can  benefit  the  donor  with  an  immediate  tax  savings  and  one's  heirs  with  a 
reduction  in  estate  taxes,  while  providing  income  to  the  donor  or  institution  of  his 
choice.  If  you  would  like  to  be  our  guest  at  either  of  these  Luncheon/Seminars,  please 
call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Acting  Director  of  Development,  at  266-1492,  ext.  132. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
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as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guireliedei,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacie  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmastei 
Charles  Munch  chat 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Eorrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
'within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chat 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  KadinofT 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chat 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chat 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier  - 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chat 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chat 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chat 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chat 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chat 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964,-  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  years  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.R  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  HaH,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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The  Council  of  the  BSO 

announces 

The  Opening  of 


GIFTSHOP 


NOW  OPEN  in  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  Council  of  the  BSO  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  opening  of  a  new  gift  shop  in  Symphony 
Hall,  to  be  located  in  the  lobby  to  the  right  of 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance.  The  Gift 
Shop  will  carry  a  variety  of  unusual  and 
elegant  items,  including  Symphony  Hall  note 
cards,  baby  bibs,  musical  motif  jewelry  items, 
BSO  boxed  chocolates,  and  the  most  recent 
BSO  and  Pops  recordings. 

The  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  for  all  BSO  concerts 
through  intermission. 

The  shop  was  made  possible  by  a  generous 
grant  from  BayBanks. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Friday,  26  November  at  2 

Saturday,  27  November  at  8' 

Tuesday,  30  November  at  8,  Providence 

Performing  Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     A 


\JK     iPj       Mujic  Director    if 


MOZART 


PISTON 


Divertimento  No.  7  in  D;  K.205(167A) 

Largo— Allegro 
MenuettO;  Trio 
[Adagio] 
MenuettO;  Trio 
Finale:  Presto 

Symphony  No.  6 

(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  25  November  1955) 

Fluendo  espressivo 
Leggerissimo  vivace 
Adagio  sereno 
Allegro  energico 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Opus  39 

Andante  ma  non  troppo — Allegro  energico 
Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 
Allegro 

Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante- 
Allegro  molto 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:55,  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  concerts  about  9:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  7 


This  is  a  Coadi  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  \  0^  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
and  eight  lengths^1^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 
Divertimento  No.  7  in  D,  K.205(167A) 


Johannes  Chiisostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  bom  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  composed  this  divertimento  in 
D  major  in  Salzburg  apparently  in  the 
summer  of  1773,  though  it  may  have 
been  composed  in  Vienna  for  a  party 
given  there.  The  date  of  the  fust  perform- 
ance is  comphcated  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  date  of  composition.  These  are  the 
first  performances  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  divertimento  is 
scored  for  two  horns,  one  violin,  one 
viola,  and  one  line  marked  'basso"  by 
which  Mozart  meant  cello,  to  be  doubled  by  the  bassoon.  The  present  performances  will 
use  a  string  complement  often  violins,  ten  violas,  six  cellos,  and  three  double  basses. 

Music  was  everywhere  in  eighteenth-century  Austria— almost  as  ubiquitous  as  it  is 
with  us,  in  fact,  the  big  difference  being  that  the  sounds  then  were  made  by  live  musi- 
cians, not  by  jukeboxes,  radios,  phonographs,  and  extended  tapes  for  use  in  supermarkets, 
drugstores,  and  elevators.  Parties  naturally  involved  music,  either  for  dancing  or  as  a 
refined  background  for  dining  and  conversation  (usually  both);  celebrations  of  various 
kinds  included  outdoor  performances  of  music  too.  And  often  the  music  was  written 
especially  for  a  given  event.  Mozart  composed  large  quantities  of  this  "occasional"  music 
for  practical  use,  nearly  every  work  being  intended  for  a  particular  performance. 

Some  of  the  performances  were  designed  for  the  open  air  (during  the  summer  months, 
of  course!).  Serenades  (in  the  original  manuscripts  "serenada"  or  "serenata")  were  for  full 
orchestra,  designed  as  grand  celebrations  for  such  events  as  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
at  the  university,  the  Archbishop's  name  day,  or  the  wedding  of  the  Btirgermeister's 
daughter.  "Divertimento"  was  the  term  consistently  used  for  chamber  music,  which  was 
generally  played  for  more  modest  occasions,  private  rather  than  public,  and  generally 
indoors.  Aside  from  the  much  lighter  weight  of  the  musical  argument,  these  works  are 
distinguished  also  by  the  presence  of  two  minuets  and  sometimes  two  slow  movements 
as  well,  all  surrounded  by  a  pair  of  fast  movements. 

Many  of  Mozart's  divertimenti  are  paired  with  a  march,  which  was  apparently  intend- 
ed to  be  played  by  the  musicians  as  they  entered  and  left  the  room  (even  the  cellist  might 
be  provided  with  a  kind  of  support  system  that  would  allow  him  to  play— not  very  well 
or  very  comfortably,  we  may  assume— while  standing  or  marching!).  Most  Salzburg 
divertimenti  were  intended  for  birthday  celebrations. 

The  divertimento  identified  in  the  first  edition  of  Kochel's  Mozart  catalogue  as  K.205 
(and  in  the  sixth  edition  as  K.167A)  was  composed  in  the  summer  of  1773,  but  whether 
before  or  after  Mozart  left  Salzburg  for  Vienna  on  14  July  is  not  clear.  The  paper  on  which 
it  is  written,  unusual  for  this  period  of  Mozart's  work,  suggests  that  he  composed  it  in 
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Week  7 
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Pe0pLsO.  in  BoS,OP'  H 
Congratulations  and 

best  w/'shes  for 
a  happy  hundred- 
on^-firstseason. 


Jordan  marsh 


'ice[ 


Jordan  Marsh    u   A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores 
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Vienna  on  new  paper  bought  there.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  this  music  was  performed  at  a 
party  which  apparently  took  place  at  the  home  of  the  well-known  physician,  Dr.  Mes- 
mer,  who  had  built  quite  a  reputation  from  his  "magnetic"  cures  (later  parodied  by 
Mozart  in  the  first-act  finale  of  Cos!  fan  tutte).  This  is  the  only  divertimento  to  call  for  a 
single  violin,  but  a  D  major  march  (K.290  [167AB])  requires  the  same  forces.  It  was 
probably  intended  to  introduce  and  follow  the  divertimento. 

Stylistically  there  is  relatively  little  difference  between  this  work  and  some  of  the 
larger  serenades.  The  addition  of  multiple  players  on  the  string  parts  changes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  small  divertimento  into  that  of  a  larger  serenade.  The  first  movement  begins 
unusually  with  a  slow  introduction  which  already  calls  upon  the  first  horn  to  play  an 
expressive  high  passage.  The  Allegro  is  lively  and  bustling,  almost  Haydnesque.  The  first 
Menuetto  uses  the  horns  primarily  as  sustaining  instruments.  They  are  entirely  omitted 
from  the  Trio,  which  has  a  charming  phrase  in  which  the  viola  attempts  to  take  the 
melodic  lead,  only  to  be  echoed  canonically  one  beat  later  by  the  violin,  heedless  of 
harmonic  consequences!  The  Adagio  contains  a  wonderfully  rich  dialogue  between  vio- 
lin and  viola,  each  taking  turns  on  the  principal  melodic  material  and  on  the  accompani- 
ment figures.  The  horns  played  a  small  part  in  the  first  Menuetto,  but  they  fill  the 
second — and  its  Trio — with  their  horn  calls.  The  final  Presto  is  full  of  sparkling  high- 
jinks  in  Mozart's  best  comic  fashion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


reat  performances 
in  commercial 
and  financial  printing. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street,  Everett,  MA  02149 

Fine  printing  since  1880 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 
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Walter  Piston 

Symphony  No.  6 

Walter  Hamor  Piston  was  born  in  Rock- 
land, Maine,  on  20  January  1894  and 
died  in  Belmont,  Massachusetts,  on 
12  November  1976.  The  family  name  was 
originally  Pistone,  but  the  composer's 
Italian  grandfather  Antonio  Pistone  had 
changed  his  name  to  Anthony  Piston 
soon  after  settling  in  Maine.  He  com- 
posed his  Symphony  No.  6  on  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra for  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Serge 
and  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  Charles 
Munch  led  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the 
world  premiere  performances  on  25  and 
26  November  1955.  Munch  was  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  work,  perform- 
ing it  forty-one  times  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  home  and  on  tour,  includ- 
ing the  1956  tour  to  Europe  and  Russia  and  the  1960  tour  to  Japan  and  Australia.  The 
most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  was  under  Munch  in  January  1962;  the  last 
performance  by  the  orchestra  took  place  under  Munch  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  tam- 
bourine, cymbals,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

If  anyone  deserves  to  be  considered  a  true  New  England  composer,  Walter  Piston  surely 
does.  Born  in  Maine,  educated  at  Harvard,  and  for  all  his  life  a  resident  of  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  he  never  completely  lost  a  "down  east"  twang  to  his  speech.  His  music, 
too,  though  polished  and  refined  in  the  French  tradition  of  Nadia  Boulanger,  remains 
identifiably  American. 

The  composer's  family  moved  to  Boston  when  he  was  eleven,  and  a  Bostonian  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  settling  down  in  Belmont  after  his  student  years  in  Paris 
and  thenceforth  hardly  leaving  the  area  even  to  travel,  which  he  considered  a  "waste  of 
time."  He  and  his  three  brothers  inherited  a  love  of  music  from  his  businessman  father,- 
all  of  the  Piston  boys  made  music,  although  only  Walter  made  it  his  profession.  He  did 
not  begin  with  music,  though.  His  early  training  was  in  art,  a  decision  that  he  later 
explained  by  the  fact  that  it  cost  money  to  attend  the  New  England  Conservatory,  while 
the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  free.  He  even  made  his  living  for  a  time  as  a 
draftsman  for  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  and  many  years  later  he  drew  all  but  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  musical  instruments  for  his  book  Orchestration;  his  wife,  Kathryn 
Nason,  an  artist  he  met  at  Mass  Art  during  his  four  years  there,  did  the  illustration  for 
the  violin.  After  he  became  a  composer,  his  draftsman's  hand  wrote  so  fine  and  clear  a 
musical  manuscript  that  his  scores  were  almost  invariably  published  by  photographic 
reproduction  rather  than  by  engraving. 

Though  professionally  trained  in  the  visual  arts,  the  music  bug  had  bitten  him,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  study  music  seriously.  He  learned  both  the  piano  and  the 
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violin  at  a  fairly  early  date  and  studied  with  some  prominent  local  teachers  (including 
two  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony)  after  leaving  Mass  Art  in  1916.  But  it  was  his  war- 
time experiences  in  the  Navy  Band  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  extraordinary  and 
wide-ranging  practical  knowledge  of  musical  instruments  that  was  always  the  sign  of  his 
work.  He  recalled  in  an  interview  wanting  to  go  into  the  service  as  a  bandsman. 

I  couldn't  play  any  band  instrument,  but  I  knew  instruments  and  I  knew  that  the 
saxophone  was  very  easy.  So  I  went  down  to  Oliver  Ditson's  and  bought  a  saxophone, 
and  stopped  by  at  the  public  library  to  get  an  instruction  book.  I  learned  enough  to 
play  by  ear.  In  a  very  short  time  I  was  called  and  I  tried  out  for  the  band.  I  didn't  pre- 
tend to  read  the  part  but  just  played  notes  that  went  with  the  harmony,  and  I  was 
accepted.  That  turned  out  to  be  a  rather  valuable  experience  for  me,  because  we  had 
all  kinds  of  spare  time,-  with  instruments  always  available  in  the  band  room  I  picked 
up  a  moderate  ability  to  play  something  on  each  of  them.  I  was  proficient  enough  to 
play  the  English  horn  solo  in  the  William  Tell  Overture  on  the  little  soprano  saxo- 
phone in  Symphony  Hall. 

After  the  war,  Piston  played  violin  with  a  number  of  local  musical  ensembles  and 
became  a  musical  habitue  of  the  cafes  and  hotel  dining  rooms,  where  his  main  source  of 
income  came  as  a  pianist  of  the  popular  music  of  the  day,  generally  dance  music, 
including  a  great  deal  of  ragtime.  Certain  rhythmic  elements  of  compositions  written 
many  years  later  are  surely  reflections  of  that  extended  period. 

Formal  training  in  music  theory  and  composition  came  when  he  attended  Harvard  as  a 
special  student  in  1919,  placing  out  of  the  harmony  class  and  beginning  at  once  with 
Archibald  ("Doc")  Davison's  counterpoint  course.  His  success  in  that  course  was  such 
that  Davison  arranged  for  him  to  be  enrolled  as  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  though  he  was 
already  twenty-six.  There  he  studied  with  Davison  and  with  Edward  Burlingame  Hill, 


Piston's  own  drawing  of  the  horn  from  his  book,  "Orchestration" 
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the  composer  of  two  delightful  orchestral  suites,  Stevensonia,  after  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  as  well  as  a  charming  Sextet  and  other  works  too  little 
known  today.  Hill  was  one  of  the  teachers  responsible  for  changing  the  focus  of  the 
Harvard  musical  curriculum  from  German  music  (the  ideal  of  the  department's  founder 
John  Knowles  Paine)  to  modern  French  music;  he  was  himself  a  brilliant  orchestrator  and 
a  fine  teacher  of  orchestration.  In  his  classes  the  modern  French  and  Russian  schools  were 
especially  favored:  Rimsky-Korsakov's  Sheherazade  was  "the  Bible"  and  the  Capriccio 
espagnol  was  "the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  As  an  undergraduate,  Piston  was  the 
director  of  Harvard's  school  orchestra,  the  Pierian  Sodality,  from  1921  to  1924.  In  later 
years  this  period  was  rated  by  a  historian  of  Harvard's  musical  history  as  one  of  the  high 
water  marks  in  the  history  of  the  Pierian;  the  experience  of  turning  printed  notes  into 
musical  performances  was  also  of  immediate  practical  use  to  the  budding  composer. 

Piston's  distinguished  record  at  Harvard  culminated  in  the  award  of  the  John  Knowles 
Paine  Traveling  Fellowship,  which  would  support  him  for  two  or  three  years'  study 
abroad.  He  chose  to  go  to  Paris  to  put  a  real  professional  finish  on  his  education.  There, 
between  1924  and  1926,  he  studied  composition  with  Paul  Dukas,  composition  and 
counterpoint  with  Nadia  Boulanger,  and  violin  with  Georges  Enescu.  With  Boulanger  he 
went  through  the  strictest  kind  of  counterpoint  study,  starting  right  at  the  beginning- 
two  voices,  note  against  note— and  working  up  to  eight  parts.  "Of  course  none  of  that  was 
what  I'd  ever  write  in  a  composition,  but  I  believe  it's  because  of  having  done  it  that  I 
have  been  able  to  write  my  music."  The  invigorating  musical  life  of  Paris,  in  addition  to 
the  educational  possibilities,  made  possible  the  artistic  maturation  of  Walter  Piston  (and 
so  many  other  young  American  composers  of  his  generation).  He  returned  to  the  Boston 
area  and  began  his  long  and  distinguished  teaching  career  at  Harvard,  where  his  pupils 
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included,  among  others,  Arthur  Berger,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Elliott  Carter,  Irving  Fine, 
Daniel  Pinkham,  and  Yehudi  Wyner.  And  farther  afield,  more  than  one  generation  of 
music  students  learned  from  his  classic  text  Harmony,  followed  by  Counterpoint  and 
Orchestration. 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  career,  Piston's  music  developed  in  various  ways,  though 
he  was  generally  regarded  as  being  on  the  conservative  side  of  the  "great  divide"  of  con- 
temporary music.  He  remained  there  to  the  end,  though  adopting  a  wryly  humorous 
tone  when  asked  why  he  didn't  write  more  "modern"  musk:  "Well,  every  time  I  start  a 
new  piece,  I  say  it's  going  to  be  new  for  me.  I  work  very  hard  then,  and  when  I  get  it 
done,  I  look  at  it,  and  it's  the  same  old  Piston."  From  the  date  of  his  first  real  piece,  com- 
posed at  the  unusually  late  age  of  thirty-two,  to  his  final  work,  the  Concerto  for  String 
Quartet  and  Orchestra,  performed  only  a  month  before  his  death  at  eighty-two,  Piston 
remained  true  to  himself.  That  is  not  to  say  that  his  music  remained  utterly  unchanging. 
But  certain  features— notably  the  brilliant  craftsmanship,  the  delight  in  contrapuntal 
melodic  interplay,  with  themes  generally  built  up  over  rather  long  spans  from  small 
motivic  gestures,  the  rather  cool  emotional  stance  in  works  always  designed  as  abstract 
(rather  than  programmatic)— remain  ever  present. 

His  ballet  The  Incredible  Flutist  was  Piston's  only  work  designed  to  tell  a  story— a 
charming  and  tuneful  vignette  of  small-town  life  and  the  events  that  occur  when  the 
circus  arrives.  For  the  rest,  he  seems  not  to  have  sought  explicit  Americanisms.  There  are 
no  folksong  quotations,  no  references  to  the  frontier  or  the  Wild  West,  to  factory  mecha- 
nization or  the  Civil  War  (just  to  cite  a  few  subjects  that  pop  up  in  scores  by  American 
composers).  Yet,  though  never  displayed  for  its  own  sake,  Piston's  Americanism  cannot 
be  doubted.  As  Virgil  Thomson  said  in  his  1939  book  The  State  of  Music  a  propos  of  such 
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European-trained  composers  as  Sessions,  Harris,  Piston,  Carter,  Berger,  and  Finney:  "No 
amount  of  European  overlay,  though  it  may  have  masked  their  essential  Americanism, 
has  deceived  anyone  into  mistaking  them  for  Europeans."  Probably  the  element  most 
explicitly  American  in  Piston's  music  is  his  rhythm,  direct  and  seemingly  quite  straight- 
forward, though  flexible  and  varied,  touched  with  little  surprises  and  clearly  influenced 
by  the  popular  music  he  played  to  earn  a  living  as  a  young  man.  And  on  first  encounter 
the  music  seems  as  matter-of-fact  as  the  man  who  confessed  to  being  an  ardent  gardener 
and  told  a  radio  interviewer  in  1973,  "Some  of  my  best  musical  ideas  come  to  me  while 
I'm  spreading  manure." 

Piston's  connection  with  the  Boston  Symphony  began  soon  after  his  return  from  Paris. 
According  to  the  story,  Serge  Koussevitzky  approached  him  with  the  question,  "Why 
you  no  write  symphony?"  The  natural  response  of  the  unknown  young  composer  was, 
"But  who  would  play  it?"  Koussevitzky  insisted,  "You  write,  I  play."  The  result  was  his 
first  Boston  Symphony  premiere  in  1928,  the  beginning  of  a  close  relationship  between 
composer  and  orchestra  that  is  nearly  unparalleled.  Few  composers  can  match  it.  Three 
of  his  eight  symphonies  were  composed  for  this  orchestra  and  designed  with  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  different  conductors  in  mind  as  well.  The  Third  is  as  surely  a 
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From  the  first  performance  of  Piston's  Symphony  No.  6 
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"Koussevitzky  symphony"  as  the  Sixth  is  a  "Munch  symphony."  Between  1928  and 
1972,  the  orchestra  played  twenty-one  of  Piston's  works,  eight  of  them  premieres  (nine 
counting  the  premiere  of  The  Incredible  Flutist  by  the  Boston  Pops).  Only  two  other 
composers  come  to  mind  who  can  challenge  Piston  in  this  regard:  the  Bostonian  George 
W  Chadwick,  from  1897  to  1931  the  Director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  with 
performances  of  eighteen  orchestral  works,  including  eight  premieres  between  1883  and 
1911;  and  Aaron  Copland,  with  thirty  works,  including  some  short  encores,  five  pre- 
mieres among  them,  from  1925  to  the  present.  The  list  below  includes  all  the  Piston 
works  given  BSO  performances,  with  the  date  and  conductor  of  the  first  performance 
here,-  an  asterisk  indicates  that  it  was  a  world  premiere. 


Conducted  by 

1928 

*Symphonic  Piece 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1930 

*Suite  No.  1  for  Orchestra 

Walter  Piston 

1934 

*Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Walter  Piston 

1938 

*Symphony  No.  1 

Walter  Piston 

1938 

*The  Incredible  Flutist 

Arthur  Fiedler,  Boston  Pops 

1939 

Concertino  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
(soloist,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma) 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1941 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(soloist,  Ruth  Posselt) 

Richard  Burgin 

1942 

Sinfonietta 

Richard  Burgin 

1943 

*Prelude  and  Allegro  for  Organ  and  Strings  Serge  Koussevitzky 

(soloist,  E.  Power  Biggs) 

1944 

Symphony  No.  2 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth 

1948 

*Symphony  No.  3 

Serge  Koussevitzky 

1949 

Suite  No.  2  for  Orchestra 

Charles  Munch 

1952 

Toccata 

Charles  Munch 

1952 

Symphony  No.  4 

Charles  Munch 

1954 

Fantasy  for  English  Horn,  Strings,  and 
Harp  (soloists,  Louis  Speyer  and 
Bernard  Zighera) 

Charles  Munch 

1955 

*Symphony  No.  6 

Charles  Munch 

1956 

Symphony  No.  5 

Charles  Munch 

1958 

Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra 

Charles  Munch 

(soloist,  Joseph  de  Pasquale) 

1960 

New  England  Sketches 

Charles  Munch 

1962 

Symphony  No.  7 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

1965 

Symphony  No.  8 

Erich  Leinsdorf 

1972 

*Concerto  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 
(soloist,  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer) 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas 

Piston's  own  program  note,  written  for  the  first  performance  of  his  Symphony  No.  6 
in  1955,  makes  explicit  his  sense  of  musical  community  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  tells  just  about  all  that  he  wished  to  have  said  about  his  music  to  the 
listener  coming  to  the  concert  hall. 

-S.L. 

It  is  known  that  no  two  orchestras  sound  alike,  and  that  the  same  orchestra  sounds 
differently  under  different  conductors.  The  composer  of  orchestral  music  must  be  aware 
of  this,  and  his  mental  image  of  the  sound  of  his  written  notes  has  to  admit  a  certain 
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Goddard's  (open  every  day  but  Sunday) 
for  after-theatre  dining  ana  spirits  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Newport  saloon  And  if 
you  show  us  your  theatre  ticket  on  the 
same  day  of  the  show,  yoif  §§ cond  drinks 
onus. 

Whatever  your  pleasure,  follow  your 
next  curtain  call  with  a  grande  finale. 

At  the  Biltmore  Plaza. 

A  Dunfey  Hotel. 
Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence,  RI  02903  Telephone  421-0700. 
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Music  at  the  Mall. . . 
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A/?^  the  finest  shops-  anywhere 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Route  9  at  Hammond  Pond  Parkway  in  Newton 
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FOR  PEOPLE  WHOSE  TIME          I 
IS  MORE  PRECIOUS  THAN  MONEY.     1 
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For  a  personal  appointment, 
call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group, 

—     1 

Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^ 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
P1ACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst— 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood— 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


flexibility.  This  image  is  in  a  sense  a  composite  resulting  from  all  his  experience  in 
hearing  orchestral  sound,  whether  produced  by  one  or  two  instruments  or  by  the  entire 
orchestra  in  tutti. 

While  writing  my  Sixth  Symphony  I  came  to  realize  that  this  was  a  rather  special 
situation  in  that  I  was  writing  for  one  designated  orchestra,  one  that  I  had  grown  up  with, 
and  that  I  knew  intimately.  Each  note  set  down  sounded  in  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
clarity  as  though  played  immediately  by  those  who  were  to  perform  the  work.  On  several 
occasions  it  seemed  as  though  the  melodies  were  being  written  by  the  instruments 
themselves  as  I  followed  along.  I  refrained  from  playing  even  a  single  note  of  this 
symphony  on  the  piano. 

Little  need  be  said  in  advance  about  the  symphony.  Indeed,  I  could  wish  that  my 
music  be  first  heard  without  the  distraction  of  preliminary  explanation.  The  headings 
listed  in  the  program  are  indicative  of  the  general  character  of  each  movement.  The  first 
movement  is  flowing  and  expressive,  in  sonata  form,-  the  second  a  scherzo,  light  and  fast; 
the  third  a  serene  adagio,  theme  one  played  by  solo  'cello,  theme  two  by  the  flute,-  and  the 
fourth  an  energetic  finale  with  two  contrasting  themes.  The  symphony  was  composed 
with  no  intent  other  than  to  make  music  to  be  played  and  listened  to. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  immense  indebtedness  to  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  to  the  conductors  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and 
Charles  Munch,  for  the  many  superb  performances  of  my  music. 

—Walter  Piston  (1955) 
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*ome  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  it's  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  doesy 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaegery  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


LONDON 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)247-3000 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Opus  39 


Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in 
Hdmeenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swed- 
ish name  Tavastehus),  Finland,  on 
8  December  1865  and  died  in  Jdrvenpdd, 
near  Helsinki,  on  20  September  1957.  He 
took  the  gallicized  form  of  his  first  name 
(which  had  originally  been  Johan)  in 
emulation  of  an  uncle.  He  composed  his 
First  Symphony  in  1898  and  1899  and 
conducted  its  first  performance  in  Hel- 
sinki on  26  April  of  the  latter  year.  The 
work  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  4  and  5  January 
1907,  when  Karl  Muck  conducted;  since 
then  it  has  been  performed  here  under 
Otto  Urack,  Pierre  Monteux,  Michael 
Press,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Bur- 
gin,  Tauno  Hannikainen,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Julius  Rudel,  and  Sir  Colin  Davis,  who  led  the 
most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  on  30  March  1976.  The  symphony  is  scored  for 
two  flutes  (doubling  piccolos),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings. 

It  always  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  a  composer  renowned  as  a  nationalistic  hero 
in  his  homeland  was  not  a  native  speaker  of  the  language.  Sibelius  was  born  to  a  Swedish- 
speaking  family  in  a  small  town  in  south  central  Finland  and  only  began  to  speak  some 
Finnish  from  the  age  of  eight.  He  entered  a  Finnish-language  school  at  eleven,  but  not 
until  he  was  a  young  man  did  he  feel  completely  at  home  in  the  language.  (In  this  respect 
he  was  not  alone;  Austrian  cultural  domination  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  in  the 
nineteenth  century  meant  that  Smetana  was  more  fluent  in  German  than  in  Bohemian, 
and  Liszt,  though  proud  to  be  regarded  a  Hungarian  composer,  barely  spoke  the  language 
at  all.) 

Musical  studies  began  with  the  violin,  and  soon  he  aimed  at  a  career  as  a  professional 
virtuoso.  But  in  1885,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  legal  studies,  he  undertook  to  pursue 
composition  with  Martin  Wegelius  in  Helsinki.  Further  studies  in  Berlin  introduced  him 
to  the  newest  music,  including  Strauss's  Don  Juan  at  its  premiere.  He  was  usually  in  debt, 
apparently  unable  to  avoid  financial  extravagance  when  in  the  city,  and  already  drinking 
heavily,  a  habit  that  remained  with  him.  After  his  return  to  Finland  in  1891,  he  com- 
posed the  choral  symphony  Kullervo,  which  received  such  a  great  success  at  its  premiere 
in  April  1892  that  he  was  instantly  established  as  the  leading  figure  in  Finnish  music,  a 
position  that  was  never  seriously  challenged  thereafter. 

The  following  seven  years  saw  the  composition  of  a  series  of  scores  for  dramatic  pro- 
duction, a  failed  operatic  attempt,  and — most  important — a  group  of  purely  orchestral 
scores,  En  saga  and  the  four  symphonic  poems  about  Lemminkainen,  a  character  from 
the  Finnish  national  epic  Kalevala.  These  culminated  in  his  first  abstract  symphony,  in 
E  minor,  composed  evidently  in  part  as  a  musical  response  to  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique 
Symphony,  which  had  been  performed  in  Helsinki  already  in  1894  and  again  in  1897.  By 
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Introducing 
100  Westminster  Street 


A  new  place  to  bank— and  a  new  way  to  bank- 
that  can  help  successful  people  take  control  of  their 
financial  affairs. 

100  Westminster  Street  is  a  place  where  successful 
people  can  find  virtually  every  financial  service  they  need, 
delivered  by  a  talented  group  of  financial  professionals. 

It's  a  place  where  tellers  and  long  lines  have  been 
banished,  a  place  where  you  deal  with  your  own  Client 
Service  Officer— an  individual  whose  job  is  to  be  sensitive 
to  your  personal  needs  and  preferences— in  a  quiet, 
comfortable,  unhurried  atmosphere. 

Most  of  all,  100  Westminster  Street  is  a  place 
where  weVe  created  a  new  way  to  bank— a  completely 
integrated  financial  mechanism  designed  to  help 
successful  people  take  control  of  their  financial  affairs. 

To  find  out  how  100  Westminster  Street  can 
help  you,  please  call  F.  Gregory  Ahern  at  401-278-6699. 
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Westminster  Street 

Fleet  National  Bank 

Member  F.D.I.C 
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the  autumn  of  1898  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  work  at  a  time  of  great  political  tension 
in  Finland  and  personal  concern  as  well.  A  diary  entry  of  9  September  reflects  his  mood: 
"Autumn  sun  and  bitter  thoughts . . .  How  willingly  I  would  have  sacrificed  some  of  the 
financial  support  I  have  received  if  I  only  had  some  sympathy  and  understanding  of  my 
art— if  someone  loved  my  work.  O,  you  slave  of  your  moods,  their  plaything ..."  These 
feelings  may  be  reflected  in  the  autumnal  colors  of  much  of  the  score,  and  especially  in 
its  lonely  opening,  a  solitary  clarinet  bravely  singing  its  lament  over  the  background 
thunder  of  a  long  roll  on  the  timpani.  But,  although  he  complained  of  misunderstanding 
and  lack  of  sympathy,  as  of  yet  his  art  was  still  rooted  in  the  nineteenth  century  both  har- 
monically and  thematically.  His  first  work  to  be  heard  in  Boston  was  the  Second  Sym- 
phony in  1904,  at  which  time  it  was  received  with  general  incomprehension,  even  by 
such  future  prominent  proponents  of  his  music  as  critic  Olin  Downes.  But  the  First 
offered  fewer  knotty  problems,  and  once  it  achieved  performance,  it  was  generally 
accorded  favor  with  audiences  both  in  Finland  and  outside. 

Because  of  Sibelius's  undeniable  interest  in  the  Kalevala,  not  to  mention  the  passion- 
ately dramatic  character  of  much  of  the  music  in  the  symphony,  some  critics  claimed  to 
find  a  literary  program  in  the  music,  with  every  theme  functioning  like  a  Wagnerian 
leitmotiv  for  a  character  or  event.  Sibelius,  however,  denied  emphatically  that  there  was 
any  connection  whatsoever,-  his  symphony  (by  implication)  is  a  purely  abstract  musical 
structure,  however  characterful  its  musical  content. 

The  clarinet  solo  that  opens  the  symphony  dies  away  on  a  sustained  G,  the  preceding 
melodic  phrase  hinting  that  the  piece  under  way  will  be  in  G  minor.  But  just  as  the  clarinet 
settles  on  its  last  note,  the  second  violins  begin  a  tremulous  sextuplet  figure  consisting  of 
the  notes  G  and  B,  which  thus  hint  at  G  major.  We  are  in  fact  listening  to  the  home  key 
coalesce  out  of  the  very  ether,  the  tonic  of  E  minor  appearing  clearly  only  after  the  first 
violins  begin  their  muscular  statement.  A  contrasting  idea  built  on  a  pair  of  hovering 
alternating  notes  in  a  characteristic  rhythm  leads  seamlessly  to  a  fortissimo  restatement  for 
full  orchestra  of  the  main  E  minor  theme.  A  bright  tremolo  in  the  strings,  joined  by  the 
harp,  brings  in  the  woodwinds  with  a  dancelike  transitional  idea  derived  possibly  from  the 
opening  clarinet  line.  An  extraordinarily  long  pedal  point— a  note  held  in  the  bass  without 
changing — underlies  the  second  theme  material,  which  appears  in  expressive  dialogues 
between  the  woodwind  instruments  over  a  hushed  rumbling  in  the  strings.  The  exposition 
ends  with  a  unison  pizzicato  in  the  strings,  twice  repeated.  The  musical  argument  of  the 
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Interior  design  by 

Barbara  Winter  Glauber  &  Assoc. 

Residential  and  Commercial 
(617)  723-5283 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type. .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  A  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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development  further  intertwines  the  musical  ideas  already  heard,  but  with  a  tendency  to 
grow  progressively  more  chromatic.  A  momentary  lyric  interlude  (with  two  solo  violins  in 
dialogue)  turns  into  more  dramatic  stuff  with  the  climax  of  downward-moving  chromatic 
scales  in  the  woodwinds  against  upward-rushing  chromatic  figures  (at  twice  the  speed)  in 
the  lower  strings.  Suddenly  against  all  this  activity  the  upper  strings  sing  the  melody  from 
early  in  the  movement  that  preceded  the  fortissimo  statement  of  the  first  theme.  Sibelius 
works  this  around  to  G  major  (where  we  first  heard  it)  and  plunges  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
recapitulation,  omitting  the  first  main  theme  statement,  since  the  fortissimo  repetition  is 
about  to  return  full  force.  The  recapitulation  is  a  condensed  intensification  of  the  begin- 
ning, ending  in  darkly  muttering  strings. 

The  slow  movement  is  often  cited  as  the  part  of  the  symphony  most  strikingly  influ- 
enced by  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique.  It  is  a  kind  of  poignant  rondo,  its  C  minor  melody 
alternating  with  other  ideas  based  on  the  same  rhythms  and  phrase  structure,  sometimes 
inverted  from  a  falling  to  a  rising  theme.  Except  for  a  few  woodwind  interludes,  the 
colors  are  predominantly  dark.  The  sadness  sometimes  explodes  in  an  outburst  which 
eventually  dies  away  in  the  return  of  the  main  theme. 

The  rambunctious  scherzo  suggests  the  earthiness  of  Bruckner's  symphonic  scherzos, 
the  headlong  rhythmic  drive  of  the  pizzicato  strings  at  the  opening  reinforced  by  the 
vigor  of  the  timpani  and  the  most  important  thematic  motive  in  the  strings,  which  has  a 
modal,  folklike  character.  The  Trio  is  a  shade  slower  and  altogether  more  lyrical,  even 
pastoral  in  feeling,  evoking  dreams  of  the  countryside  driven  out  by  the  sudden  return  of 
the  scherzo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  strings  in  unison  give  out  an  expansive,  passionate 
version  of  the  hesitating  clarinet  melody  heard  at  the  very  opening  of  the  symphony, 
now  harmonized  by  the  brasses.  A  certain  degree  of  questioning  in  the  woodwinds,  even- 
tually answered  by  the  strings,  leads  into  the  dramatically  charged  Allegro  theme  which 
runs  through  the  bulk  of  the  movement,  except  for  the  striking  moments  of  contrast 
provided  by  the  wonderful  singing  theme  on  the  violins'  G  string,  bringing  a  chorale-like 
dignity  into  the  heart  of  the  activity.  The  symphony  closes  with  an  echo  of  the  pizzicato 
chords  that  ended  the  first  movement. 

-S.L. 
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Continental  Cuisin 

on  the  Charles 

W  Emerson  Place    Boston 


Items  for  the  bedroom,  including 

100%  goose  down,  lambswool  and 

fiberfill  comforters,  futons,  flannel  sheets, 

pillowshams  and  many  uniquely  elegant 

matching  accessories. 

We  have  an  exceptional  collection  of 

items  for  the  children 's  room. 

Call  for  our  beautiful  full  color  catalog. 


742-5480 


fOMFORTER  CONNECTION 


PO.  Box  801 


Westwood,  MA  02090 


(617)  329-3731 
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"Helmsley,  I'm  leaving  on 

an  extensive  tour  of  the 

property.  Any  last  minute 

details  before  I  go"? 


"Yes  Sir.  Will  you 

be  inside  or  outside 

of  the  condominium  "? 


Our  Estate  Condominiums  may  take  some  getting  used  to. 

Even  for  the  most  pampered  nobility.  For  amidst  the 

history  and  charm  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island  lies 

Bonniecrest  II,  the  most  prestigious  harborfront 

residences  in  the  East. 

Units  are  magnificent  in  proportion  -  ranging  from  1992  to 

5676  square  feet.  The  list  of  amenities  -  overwhelming. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  terms  of 

luxury  or  accommodation. 

Our  second  eighteen  unit  building  is  nearing  completion, 

at  prices  from  $210,000  to  $1,200,000.  For  a  personal  tour, 

visit  our  models  at  1 1 1  Harrison  Avenue  in  Newport 

(Noon  to  6PM),  or  call  for  an  appointment. 


ESTATE  CONDOMINIUMS  AT  NEWPORT 
A.D.  Gosman  Enterprises 

Boston.  (61 7)  969-0480         Newport:  (401)  846-9585 
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More . . . 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  in  book  form  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart 
(Grossman,  also  paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures. 
Alfred  Einstein's  classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford 
paperback).  All  of  the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsidera- 
tion in  the  light  of  Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been  published  in 
English  translation  (Farrar  Straus  Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it 
climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  chal- 
lenge to  the  received  tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from 
an  artist  and  novelist  who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's 
letters)  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the 
composer's  life  but  rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing 
primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the 
author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating 
new  point  of  view  of  this  composer.  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must 
include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paper- 
back). Mozart's  works  in  the  lighter  forms  of  serenade  and  divertimento  often  get  short 
shrift  in  studies  of  his  music.  But  Erik  Smith  has  written  a  fine  brief  introduction  to  the 
whole  group  for  the  BBC  Music  Guides  as  Mozart  Serenades,  Divertimenti  and  Dances 
(the  American  edition  is  not  yet  out,-  it  will  presumably  appear  as  a  University  of 
Washington  paperback,  along  with  the  earlier  volumes  in  the  series).  All  of  Mozart's 
divertimenti  are  recorded  in  a  set  of  three  Vox  boxes  by  the  New  York  Philomusica,- 
K.205  is  included  in  Vol.  I  of  the  series  (Vox),  where  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
march,  K.290,  as  it  would  have  been  in  Mozart's  day.  A  single  disc  of  the  work  can  be 
obtained  with  Willi  Boskovsky  and  the  Vienna  Mozart  Ensemble  (London  Stereo  Treas- 
ury, coupled  with  the  Divertimento  No.  11,  K.251). 

The  first  full-length  discussion  of  Walter  Piston's  music,  which  has  just  appeared,  is 
Howard  Pollack's  Walter  Piston  (UMI  Research  Press).  Peter  Westergaard's  "Conversation 
with  Walter  Piston"  is  an  informative  interview,-  it  is  reprinted  in  Perspectives  on  Ameri- 
can Composers,  edited  by  Benjamin  Boretz  and  Edward  Cone  (Norton  paperback).  Charles 
Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  a  splendid  recording  of  the  Piston 
Sixth  Symphony  soon  after  the  premiere,-  it  is  available,  coupled  with  another  of  the 
BSO's  75th-anniversary  commissions,  the  Fantaisies  symphoniques  of  Bohuslav  Martinu, 
on  a  recent  budget  reissue  from  RCA. 

Though  as  yet  incomplete  in  English,  Eric  Tawaststjema's  Jean  Sibelius  (Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia) is  in  line  to  be  the  standard  study,-  Vol.  I,  which  is  all  that  is  available,  deals  at  great 
length  with  the  composition  of  the  First  Symphony.  Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  briefer  study  (Littlefield  paperback).  Harold  Truscott's 
essay  on  Sibelius  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Penguin  paperback),  is 
also  worthwhile.  For  recordings,  the  one  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir 
Colin  Davis  (Philips,-  available  singly  with  the  composer's  Finlandia,  or  as  part  of  a 
complete  set  of  the  Sibelius  symphonies)  is  quite  splendid.  You  may  also  like  to  hear  the 
reading  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Angel,  coupled  with 
Karelia).  Also  strongly  recommended  is  Paavo  Berglund's  performance  with  the  Bourne- 
mouth Symphony  on  budget-priced  Seraphim,  coupled  with  the  Scenes  historiques. 

-S.L. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrates  his 
twentieth  anniversary  as  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  joined  the 
BSO  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  became 
concertmaster  in  1962,  and  was  named  assistant 
conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72 
season.  Bom  in  Detroit,  he  began  his  musical 
studies  with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  and 
later  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia,- among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  Efrem 
Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
W  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Den- 
ver, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indiana- 
polis, Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester 
in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Geneva,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  he  con- 
ducts the  orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted, among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  fourteen-concert  European  tour  in  May  of 
1980  and  their  recent  fifteen-city  American 
tour.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber 
Players  in  recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs. 
H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New 
World  records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  and 
his  recording  of  the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with 
pianist  Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording  Corporation. 
He  has  also  recently  recorded  Vivaldi's  Pour 
Seasons  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led  the  Boston 
University  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director  of  the 
Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silverstein  is  also 
music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony, 
and  he  has  recently  become  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Tfi^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

fan,  'Pie -Tteatoe  'peewU 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON.    MASSACHUSETTS.    02115  ::::  217- 2111 
fT«o  blocks  «.e»l   of    Symphony  Hall^ 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

William  C.  Mercer 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J. P.  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


II   III    I  ■ 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 
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CORINTHIAs 

Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 

HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 


Gorham's  1982  Sterling  Snowflake,  a  must  for  collectors.  Highly  distinctive  pierced  ornament 
with  gold  filled  yearmark  is  the  second  in  a  new  series  of  annual  editions.  $37. 50.  To  order  call 
toll  free  800-225-7088.  Please  add  $3.00  for  handling  and  postage.  Major  credit  cards 
accepted. 


SHREVE.CRUMP  &>LOW  INC 
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Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ P.R. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 


s 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
*BankAmerica  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 
*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Luke  S.  Hayden 
*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

You'll  need  only  "Three  Words" 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


^SWAMPSCOTT 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 

$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnin  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St.  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(61 7)  581-5070 
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Strauss 


SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA" 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa  I 


6514  221  O    7337  221  O 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREIXJPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  781 0    7300  855  B 


HOIST 


TH€  PMN6TS 
OZfiULin 


BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  O   7300  856  Q 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


MAHLER  8th    ■ 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  yt 

BOSTON 

SYMPHC 


6769  069  O    7654  069  03 


TCHAIKOVSKY  6 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  8920    7300  892  Q 


Grieg  •■  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
L .  Symphony 


9500  891  O    7300  891  SI 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 


*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 


Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

'"Microsomes,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &.  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCW  Oil  &.  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 

*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 
John  Kaneb 


women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you  re  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  The  Talbots. 


TW 


dJbct: 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,Thurs.,Fri.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeaxwly  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*  Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 
D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 
Crystal  Condakes 


Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*  Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Caie/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 

John  R.  Beaver 
*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


^      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
.  School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 


a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Lifestyle...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston-but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Hewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Of  Chestnut  Hill 
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*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  8k  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  8k  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 

*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  8k  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  8k  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  8k  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  8k  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  8k  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 

Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 
*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 


*Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 
Ronald  Gill 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 
Charles  Dolan 


First  Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 

NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF 
LONDON  BROIL  •  BARBEQUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

BROILED  BOSTON  SCHROD  •  BAY  SCALLOPS 
BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP  •  BROILED  SWORDFISH 
BAKED  STUFFED  HADDOCK  •  BOSTON  BLUEFISH 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


£Mj®m$  cfl 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 
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Introducing 


GUILD,  FULKERSON  AND  MONRAD 

Personal  Trustees 


A  New  Firm 
A  New  Concept 


Management  of 
Investments  Under  Trust  Appointments 
Personal  Tax  Services 
Estate  Planning 

For  Those  Who  Want 
Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 


Related  services  include: 

•  Tax  planning 

•  Preparation  of  estate,  gift  and  income  tax  returns 

•  Custodianship  of  securities  and  all  necessary  bookkeeping 

•  Administration  and  planning  of  estates;  service  as  executors 

•  Liaison  with  other  executors,  trustees  or  family  offices 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Allan  W.  Fulkerson 


Ernest  E.  Monrad 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 
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*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZTV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVBTV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
*WNEVTV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Harold  T  Miller 


*Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 
Dr.  David  Kosowsky 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 


J 


J- 


Another  100  Years  for 

the  BSO  and  Us . . . 

Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IHC, 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

|  KUS I    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■  Street  for  generations . 

J XAI  E  Our  seryices  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDKT  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KBK  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

David  W  Bernstein 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 


*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 
William  C.  Mercer 


Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname. 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
21 00-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 


decor  international 
171  newbury  6t.  boston 
^2-1529 


handwoven  rwq6 

orientals  •  kilims  -dhurries 

6  related  folk  art 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St- 227-2750 
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HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  HALF 

£3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

® 
100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc  " 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 

Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 

(Corner  of  Newbury  St.) 

536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 
*  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Stre 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


r 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 
iBank 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Thursday,  2  December— 8-10:10 
Thursday  '10' series 

Friday  3  December — 2-4: 10 

Saturday  4  December— 8-10=10 

Tuesday  7  December— 8-10: 10 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Elgar  The  Dream  of 

Gerontius 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
STUART  BURROWS,  tenor 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Wednesday,  15  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  16  December— 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  17  December — 2-4 
Saturday,  18  December— 8-10 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  7  (old 

No.  8),  Unfinished 
Berg  Three  Pieces  for 

Orchestra,  Opus  3 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 


Thursday,  9  December — 8-9.55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  10  December — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  11  December — 8-9:55 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Masonic  Funeral 

Music,  K.477 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  27 

inB-flat,K.595 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 
Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  6 


Tuesday,  14  December — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Overture  to 

Rosamunde 
Mozart  Concerto  in  C  for  flute 

and  harp,  K.299 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  6 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  .Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street.  Lakin  Square 


" 


§t  ^^orofpfo'^^s^<u<rat^-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


V 


THE 


>» 


Utttmate 


IN 


DIRECT 


OCEAN 
FRONT 
LIVING 


NEW  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


fc. 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


A 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12=15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Irfgitte 


Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617-369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,   REALTOR 

18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 
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Iii  Scotland's  Strathdearn  vale,  breeding- 
fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like     * 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 
good  things  in  life  stay  that  wav. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<£  and 

that  taxes  take  41  <t?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!1 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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Perry  Ellis  Goes  To 

Great  Lengths 

One  of  the  world's  most 
celebrated  designers 
triumphs  again.  Perry's  latest: 
dramatic  skirt  and  cardigan, 
featuring  bold  horizontal 
stripes  and-  new  elongated 
styling.  Double-breasted 
cardigan  with  notch 
collar,  SUO. 

Long  slim  skirt  with  elastic 
waist,  $56. 

Comfortable  cotton  in 
red/white  or  black/white 
stripes,  sizes  S-M-L. 
Collection  Sportswear  —  fourth 
floor  Boston,  and  Chestnut  Hill  and 
Warwick,  R.I. 


ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


Christmas  Gift  Suggestions:  BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 


Strauss 


mm         flfc. 
ZARATHUSTRA" 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


JOHN  WIUIAMS 
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Grieg  -  Schumann 
Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 

Davis 

Boston 
" .  Symphony 


Two  new  digital  releases  from  Philips  records  have  recently  reached  local  record  stores: 
Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony   ■ 
Orchestra,  and  "Aisle  Seat:  Great  Film  Music,"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
performing  such  film-score  favorites  as  "Over  the  Rainbow,"  "The  Trolley  Song,"  the 
title  song  from  "New  York,  New  York,"  the  "Flying  Theme"  from  Williams's  own  score 
for  E.T.,  and  his  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  March.  Also  new  from  Philips  is  a  single-disc 
coupling  of  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  concertos  with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis.  New  from  Hyperion 
records  is  an  album  featuring  BSO  performances  of  two  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  Roger  Sessions's  Pultizer  Prize-winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and 
Andrzej  Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  under  the  direction  of  Music  Director  Ozawa. 

Other  recent  BSO  releases  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  are  the  Beethoven  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf  Serkin  on  Telarc,-  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein  also  on  Telarc,-  music  of  Ravel  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern  on  CBS;  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Egmont  Overture  on  Telarc,-  and,  on  Philips,  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8  (the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand  ),  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of 
Spring,  and  Hoist's  The  Planets. 

John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  may  also  be  heard  on  the  following  albums  from 
Philips:  "Pops  on  the  March,"  a  collection  of  European  and  American  marches,-  "Pops  on 
Broadway,"  including  music  from  such  Broadway  hits  as  Evita,  Annie,  and  A  Chorus 
Line;  "Pops  in  Space,"  featuring  music  from  John  Williams's  film  scores  for  Star  Wars, 
The  Empire  Strikes  Back,  Superman,  and  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind;  last  year's 
best-selling  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  an  album  of  Christmas  favorites  fea- 
turing the  Tangle  wood  Festival  Chorus,-  and  "Pops  Around  the  World,"  a  collection  of 
international  overtures. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


On  Friday,  3  December  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Jordan  Hall,  Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Brahms's  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Ravel's  G  major 
Piano  Concerto,  with  Ilan  Rechtman,  and  Hindemith's  Symphonic  Metamorphosis  on 
Themes  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  This  is  the  first  of  three  concerts  to  be  given  at  Jordan 
Hall  this  season  by  the  Civic  Symphony  under  Music  Director  Hobart.  For  ticket 
information,  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

On  Sunday,  5  December  at  7=30  p.m.,  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  will  appear 
in  recital  to  benefit  Equinox  Institute  and  Hospice,  Inc.  The  concert  will  take  place  at  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  Brookline  at  382  Walnut  Street  (corner  of  Walnut  and  Warren). 
The  program  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Boston  Pops  soloist  Harriet  Shirvan-Kass,  who 
enjoyed  a  career  as  pianist  and  teacher  and  in  1978  joined  the  faculty  of  Boston  University. 
This  recital  tribute  reflects  Harriet's  tremendous  commitment  to  music  and  the  Equinox 
Hospice,  which  fosters  a  program  of  health  care  for  the  terminally  ill  and  their  families. 
For  additional  information  and  tickets,  call  232-8112. 

Also  on  Sunday,  5  December,  at  8  p.m.,  the  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  offers  music  of 
Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street  in  Cambridge:  the  F  major  Cello 
Sonata,  the  G  major  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  B  major  Trio.  The  performers  are  Arturo 
Delmoni,  violin,  Jonathan  Miller,  cello,  and  Andrew  Wolf,  piano.  Single  tickets  are  $6. 
For  additional  information  about  the  ensemble's  four-concert  series,  call  277-2705  or 
367-1380. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  presents  its  second  concert  of  the  season 
on  Monday,  6  December  at  8  p.m.  at  Northeastern  University  Alumni  Auditorium.  The 
program  includes  music  of  Blacher,  Webern,  Babbitt,  Davidovsky  and  Schoenberg.  BSO 
members  of  Collage  are  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  Joel  Smirnoff, 
violin,  and  Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  who  is  also  music  director.  For  further  informa- 
tion, call  232-1359. 


Planned  Giving  Luncheon/Seminar 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  Planned  Giving  Luncheon/Seminar,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday,  3  December  1982  and  repeated  on 
Friday,  10  December.  Luncheon  will  be  served  at  12  noon,  followed  by  the  seminar  at 
12:30  p.m.  The  seminar  will  be  led  by  John  Brown,  a  respected  authority  on  the  tax 
advantages  of  charitable  giving.  Over  the  past  three  years,  many  Friends  of  the  BSO  who 
have  brought  questions  to  these  meetings  about  capital  gains,  taxes,  estate  taxes,  and 
income  tax  rates  have  found  Mr.  Brown's  information  extremely  helpful. 

Planned  giving  can  allow  one  to  avoid  many  tax  burdens  and  at  the  same  time  aid  a 
favorite  charity.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  estate  planning.  A  well-planned  philan- 
thropic gift  can  benefit  the  donor  with  an  immediate  tax  savings  and  one's  heirs  with  a 
reduction  in  estate  taxes,  while  providing  income  to  the  donor  or  institution  of  his 
choice.  If  you  would  like  to  be  our  guest  at  either  of  these  Luncheon/Seminars,  please 
call  Joyce  Serwitz,  Acting  Director  of  Development,  at  266-1492,  ext.  132. 


New  From  the  Junior  Council— The  Symphony  Bark 


The  Junior  Council's  popular  Symphony  Mint  will  soon  be  joined  by  the  Symphony 
Bark,  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  and  whole  toasted  almonds  embossed  with 
the  BSO  colophon  and  individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  Like  the  mint,  the  bark  is  made 
expressly  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead.  The  bark 
and  mint  will  be  sold  at  all  BSO  and  Pops  events  by  volunteers  from  the  Junior  Council  at 
a  table  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  The  bark  will 
sell  in  a  box  of  eight  for  $9.  The  price  of  the  mint  remains  unchanged,  at  30  for  $11,  a 
dozen  for  $5.50,  and  two  taster  mints  for  $1.  The  Junior  Council  encourages  consideration 
of  the  mint  and  bark  as  holiday  gifts.  Harbor  Sweets  will  accept  mail  orders  for  as  many 
as  you  wish  to  send.  Contact  them  at  (617)  7457648  for  more  information,  or  pick  up  a 
mail-order  form  at  the  mint  table. 

The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  BSO  principal  guest 
conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  on  Monday,  13  December  at  11  a.m.,-  and,  on  Friday,  31 
December  at  11  a.m.,  conductor  Erich  Kunzel,  who  will  lead  this  year's  New  Year's  Eve 
gala  concert  with  the  Boston  Pops. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gunelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panuf nik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


II 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chat 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 
:  Michael  Vitale 
:  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lef kowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 
Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Fiearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964,-  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
seasons  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  next  year  s  festivities  with  John  Williams 
and  the  Boston  Pops  as  they  salute  the  business  community  with  the  1983 
"Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J. P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  HaH,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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The  Council  of  the  BSO 

announces 

The  Opening  of 


QF7  SHOP 


NOW  OPEN  in  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  Council  of  the  BSO  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  opening  of  a  new  gift  shop  in  Symphony 
Hall,  to  be  located  in  the  lobby  to  the  right  of 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance.  The  Gift 
Shop  will  carry  a  variety  of  unusual  and 
elegant  items,  including  Symphony  Hall  note 
cards,  baby  bibs,  musical  motif  jewelry  items, 
BSO  boxed  chocolates,  and  the  most  recent 
BSO  and  Pops  recordings. 

The  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  for  all  BSO  concerts 
through  intermission. 

The  shop  was  made  possible  by  a  generous 
grant  from  BayBanks. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  2  December  at  8 
Friday,  3  December  at  2 
Saturday  4  December  at  8 
Tuesday  7  December  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


ELGAR 


The  Dream  of  Gerontius  (words  by  Cardinal 
Newman),  for  mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and  bass 
soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Opus  38 


Gerontius 
The  Angel 
The  Priest 
The  Angel  of 
the  Agony 


STUART  BURROWS 
JESSYE  NORMAN 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK 


TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove    m^  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthl^^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Edward  Elgar 

The  Dream  of  Gewntius  (words  by  Cardinal  Newman),  for  mezzo-soprano, 
tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Opus  38 

Sir  Edward  William  Elgar  was  born  at 
Broadheath,  near  Worcester,  England,  on 

2  June  1857  and  died  in  Worcester  on  23 
February  1934.  He  composed  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius,  a  setting  of  a  poem  by  John 
Henry  Cardinal  Newman,  during  1899 
and  1900,  completing  the  score  on 

3  August  for  the  1900  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival. The  first  performance,  something  of 
a  musical  catastrophe,  took  place  at  Bir- 
mingham under  the  direction  of  Hans 
Richter  on  3  October  1900;  the  soloists 
were  Marie  Brema,  Edward  Lloyd,  and 
Plunket  Greene.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  the  Chicago 
Apollo  Musical  Club  on  23  March  1902; 
it  was  followed  three  days  later  by  a  New 

York  performance  given  by  the  Oratorio  Society  under  Frank  Damrosch  in  Carnegie  Hall 
with  soloists  Eda  Crossley,  Ellison  Van  Hoose,  and  David  Bispham.  These  are  the  first 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  oratorio  calls  for  three  vocal 
soloists,  a  tenor  (Gerontius  in  Part  I,  the  Soul  of  Gerontius  in  Part  II),  a  bass  (The  Priest  in 
Part  I,  the  Angel  of  the  Agony  in  Part  II),  and  a  mezzo-soprano  (The  Angel  in  Part  II). 
The  mixed  chorus  (subdivided  into  smaller  and  larger  choral  groups)  represents  the 
Priest's  Assistants  in  Part  I  and  a  diverse  lot  of  Demons,  Angelicals,  and  Souls  in  Part  II. 
The  orchestra  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  (Elgar 
suggests  adding  three  extra  trumpets  for  greater  volume  during  one  eight-measure  climax 
in  Part  II  just  before  the  Soul  of  Gerontius  sings  "Take  me  away"),  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani  (with  an  optional  second  player  for  the  climax  in  Part  II),  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  side  drum,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  bells,  harp  (optionally  doubled  by  a 
second  harp),  organ,  and  strings.  The  organist  in  these  performances  is  James  David 
Christie. 

Unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  the  composition  of  the  greatest  oratorio  by  an  Englishman  is 
rooted  in  a  now  distant  theological  dispute  in  the  Church  of  England  sparked  by  the 
Oxford  Movement.  A  group  of  Anglican  divines  centered  at  Oxford  in  the  late  1820s  and 
1830s  sought  to  return  the  Church  of  England  to  the  high-church  ideals  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  began  writing  a  series  of  theological  tracts  to  persuade  churchgoers 
and  clergy  of  the  truth  of  their  views.  The  intellectual  leader  of  these  Tractarians,  and 
the  best  writer  by  far,  was  John  Henry  Newman  (1801-1890).  His  work  led  to  serious 
counterattacks  when  his  Tract  90  (1841)  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England's 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  were  compatible  with  ancient  Christianity.  To  Newman's  oppo- 
nents, this  was  tantamount  to  arguing  that  the  Articles  were  also  compatible  the- 
ologically with  the  Council  of  Trent  (through  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  responded  to  the  inroads  of  Protestantism)  and  therefore 
denied  the  Reformation.  Newman  found  himself  forced  to  reconsider  his  entire  position; 
he  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  England  and,  after  two  years  of  seclusion,  joined  the 
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IS  A  GOOD  SEAT. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall, 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well. 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  or  for  the  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of  „ 

BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season,  as  the  orchestra 
begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it 
provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  / 

with  the  Orchestra.  f 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated?  ^ 

For  further  information ,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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largely  self-taught  in  a  day  when  strict  academic  training,  preferably  including  one  of  the 
two  universities,  was  considered  absolutely  essential.  Worse  still  for  his  career,  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  by  that  very  fact  barred  from  many  of  England's  prestigious  musical 
posts.  But  a  burning  conviction  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  be  a  great  composer  never 
deserted  him  in  those  difficult  years.  His  self-confidence  was  reinforced  when  in  1886  he 
met  and  fell  in  love  with  a  remarkable  independent-minded  woman  eight  years  his 
senior,  Caroline  Alice  Roberts.  She  was  then  thirty-seven  years  old  (which  in  those  days 
virtually  guaranteed  perpetual  spinsterhood)  and  had  an  artistic  streak  that  included 
literary  and  musical  interests.  She  became  his  piano  student,  but  before  long  it  was  clear 
that  more  than  music  drew  her  to  the  younger  man.  She  perceived  his  talents  as  well— 
and  stood  up  for  him  against  her  family,  who  violently  objected  to  the  notion  that  she 
could  marry  an  unknown  musician,  and  a  Catholic  at  that.  But  Alice  Roberts  never 
wavered  in  her  faith  in  Elgar's  genius.  They  were  married  on  8  May  1889.  The  couple 
received  a  wedding  present  from  Father  Knight,  the  priest  of  St.  George's  Church  in 
Worcester  where  Elgar  had  been  the  organist:  it  was  a  copy  of  Newman's  The  Dream,  of 
Gerontius  in  which  the  priest  had  reproduced  the  underlinings  and  markings  made  by 
General  Gordon  at  Khartoum. 

As  early  as  1887  the  London  Times  had  prophesied  the  end  of  the  traditional  view 
that  England  was  a  "land  without  music,"  hailing  the  imminent  arrival  of  an  "English 
Beethoven."  To  be  sure,  British  composers  existed  by  then  in  plenty — Parry,  Stanford, 
Bantock,  Cowen,  Walford  Davies,  and  Mackenzie  among  them,  though  their  music  is  all 
but  unknown  except  to  specialists.  The  one  still-famous  English  composer  of  the  period 
was  Arthur  Sullivan,  but  he  never  attained  lasting  renown  for  his  serious  works,  and  at 
best  he  might  be  called  an  "English  Mendelssohn."  Most  of  these  composers  were 
connected  to  an  inner  circle  in  London  or  in  the  universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
whither  was  directed  the  myopic  gaze  of  the  talent-seekers.  Meanwhile  the  "English 
Beethoven"  was  already  quietly  on  the  scene  in  Worcester,  composing  steadily,  confident 
of  his  calling  and  his  talent,  but  scarcely  able  to  obtain  performances  or  commissions — 
and  intensely  frustrated. 

Elgar  was  in  almost  every  respect  an  outsider.  And  yet,  ironically,  it  is  just  those  facts 
against  which  he  struggled  and  railed  so  vehemently  that  also  allowed  him  to  develop  his 
musical  talents  as  a  composer  of  marked  originality.  In  his  formative  years,  he  lived  with 
his  family  over  the  Elgar  Brothers  music  shop  in  Worcester,  where  he  occasionally  waited 
counter  and  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  absorbing  the  scores  in  stock.  Thus  he  had  at 
hand  most  of  the  repertory  and  was  able  to  pursue  his  own  musical  enthusiasms  through 
close  attention  to  the  music  that  attracted  him,  without  having  his  talents  dampened  by 
the  incredible  stodginess  of  most  academic  instruction  in  music  at  the  official  schools. 
Though  he  often  felt  that  his  lack  of  education  was  responsible  for  the  disdain  that  he 
perceived  (rightly  or  wrongly)  on  the  part  of  the  academics  who  controlled  England's 
musical  life,  it  was  surely  a  blessing  in  disguise,  since  it  forced  him  to  follow  his  own, 
original  course.  Except  for  violin  lessons  he  had  no  formal  training  in  music,  but  already 
as  a  child  he  showed  promise,  as  when  he  wrote  the  music  for  a  family  play  at  the  age  of 
ten  (and  many  years  later  re-used  the  material  in  the  Wand  of  Youth  suites  and  The 
Starlight  Express).  At  sixteen  he  left  business  forever  and  supported  himself  as  a  freelance 
musician  in  Worcester,  filling  various  positions  as  violinist  and  violin  teacher,  conductor, 
organist,  and  even  bassoonist  in  a  wind  quintet  (for  which  he  would  compose  a  new 
work  each  Sunday  while  sitting  back  in  the  organ  loft  waiting  for  the  sermon  to  end). 

The  most  valuable  experience  proved  to  be  the  most  unlikely.  For  five  years,  from 
1879  to  1884,  he  coached  and  conducted  an  "orchestra"  made  up  of  staff  members  of  the 
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County  Lunatic  Asylum  in  nearby  Powick.  For  this  ensemble  he  composed  original 
music  and  rescored  the  classics  to  include  whatever  instruments  were  available  from 
week  to  week.  As  the  personnel  changed,  he  would  rescore  the  works  again  and  conduct 
rehearsals  of  the  new  orchestrations  immediately.  In  so  doing  he  quickly  gained  a 
firsthand  knowledge  of  instrumental  technique  and  orchestration  such  as  few  composers 
have  ever  had.  In  later  years  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had  never  had  to  reorchestrate  a 
passage  after  hearing  it  in  performance  because  it  always  sounded  exactly  as  he  had 
imagined  it  would.  His  unsurpassed  ability  to  balance  the  overall  sonorities  and  to  ring 
the  most  delicate  and  subtle  changes  of  color  on  his  scores  at  every  moment  aroused 
admiration  and  respect  at  once,  even  from  those  academics  who  found  his  music  in  other 
respects  beyond  their  comprehension  (and  who  were  quite  openly  envious  of  his  sheer 
skill  at  handling  the  orchestra). 

But  until  he  was  forty  Elgar  remained  a  purely  local  celebrity  at  a  time  when  success 
in  London  defined  "importance."  After  his  Fwissart  Overture  had  received  a  successful 
premiere  in  Worcester,  he  moved  to  London  in  1890,  but  no  one  in  the  capital  was 
interested;  after  a  hard  winter  he  and  his  family  retreated  to  Malvern,  near  Worcester, 
humiliated  and  defeated.  During  the  '90s  Elgar  passed  through  severe  depressions  brought 
on  by  his  frustration  that  the  musical  world  failed  to  acknowledge  his  own  sense  that  he 
was  a  composer  with  significant  things  to  say  (while  the  non-musical  world  had  no 
interest  in  an  "artist"  in  any  case).  Even  when  his  Imperial  March  composed  for  Queen  - 
Victoria's  jubilee  had  been  performed  with  great  success  in  London  in  1897,  Elgar  backed 
out  of  a  formal  luncheon  that  he  had  earlier  agreed  to  attend  by  sending  a  card  on  the 
morning  of  the  event  with  the  note,  "You  would  not  wish  your  board  to  be  disgraced  by 
the  presence  of  a  piano-tuner's  son  and  his  wife."  Widespread  recognition  came  very  soon 
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after  that  day,  but  Elgar  never  got  over  his  almost  pathological  response  to  the  frustration 
of  being  snubbed  and  unrecognized  for  so  long. 

The  work  that  brought  him  sudden  and  lasting  national  prominence  was  Variations  on 
an  Original  Theme  (Enigma),  performed  in  1899  under  Hans  Richter.  It  was  quite  simply 
the  finest  piece  of  music  composed  by  a  native-born  Englishman  in  two  centuries.  Elgar 
became  one  of  those  "overnight  successes"  who  have,  in  fact,  been  preparing  for  years 
and  years  to  attain  their  success.  Even  before  the  premiere  of  the  Variations,  though,  Elgar 
had  been  asked  in  November  1898  to  compose  an  oratorio  for  the  Birmingham  Triennial 
Festival  in  October  1900.  It  is  hard  to  realize  at  this  late  date  how  thoroughly  the  uplifting 
oratorio  dominated  the  British  (and  American)  market  for  "serious"  music  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Every  composer  aspired  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  (as  they 
supposed)  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  to  compose  another  Messiah  or  Elijah,  which 
were  the  mainstay  and  classic  models,  along  with  more  recent  popular  successes  like 
Dvorak's  Stabat  mater,  Parry's  Job,  and  Arthur  Sullivan's  The  Golden  Legend.  The  Three 
Choirs  Festival,  which  circulated  annually  from  Hereford  to  Gloucester  to  Worcester, 
along  with  festivals  at  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  were  among  the  major  musical  events  on 
the  calendar,-  they  often  presented  English  premieres  of  major  symphonies  and  other 
works  from  the  Continent  as  well  as  featured  commissioned  oratorios.  A  commission 
from  Birmingham  was  a  golden  opportunity — at  last— to  make  his  mark  in  a  big  way. 

Elgar's  first  problem  was  to  choose  a  subject.  He  considered — and  rejected — Saint 
Augustine:  too  controversial.  Eventually  the  choice  came  down  to  two  possible  topics— 
the  events  surrounding  the  Crucifixion,  or  Gerontius.  Rosa  Burley  the  headmistress  of  a 
girls'  school  where  Elgar  taught  violin  for  many  years,  recalled  discussing  the  problem 
with  the  composer: 

It  would  have  been  impertinent  to  persuade  him  towards  either  of  these  projects  but  I 
felt  that  with  a  little  sympathetic  questioning  I  might  help  him  to  decide  which  of 
them  he  preferred  and  I  soon  found  that  it  was  Gerontius  which  really  appealed  to 
him  the  more.  He  was  afraid,  however,  that  the  strong  Catholic  flavour  of  the  poem 
and  its  insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  would  be  prejudicial  to  success  in  a 
Protestant  community. 
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Dvorak  had  planned  a  setting  in  1888,  said  Elgar,  and  he  had  been  dissuaded  precisely  for 
doctrinal  reasons.  Miss  Burley  argued  that  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  interven- 
ing ten  years  and  that  people  would  likely  be  far  more  tolerant  of  a  text  that  did  not 
accord  with  their  own  religious  views. 

Moreover,  since  it  was  evident  that  Edward  was  burning  to  set  it,  I  felt  that  the  chance 
of  his  composing  another  masterpiece  was  much  more  important  than  any  injury 
which  might  be  done  to  the  susceptibilities  of  Birmingham. 

In  short,  Elgar  decided  to  proceed  with  Newman's  poem.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  consider- 
ing its  possibilities  for  musical  setting  since  his  wedding  day  and  had  already  discussed 
with  Father  Knight  what  would  have  to  be  done  to  the  lengthy  poem  to  make  it  a 
suitable  libretto  (for  his  setting,  he  shortened  Newman's  poem  from  about  900  to  some 
400  lines  of  verse,  unerringly  picking  those  passages  best  suited  to  musical  treatment). 
And  he  told  an  interviewer  at  the  time  of  the  first  performance,  "The  poem  has  been 
soaking  in  my  mind  for  at  least  eight  years.  All  that  time  I  have  been  gradually 
assimilating  the  thoughts  of  the  author  into  my  own  musical  promptings." 

The  course  of  composition  can  be  followed  in  some  detail  in  the  fascinating  and 
characteristic  letters  between  Elgar  and  his  good  friend  A.J.  Jaeger,  a  German-born 
musical  editor  at  the  house  of  his  publisher  Novello  and  one  of  his  staunchest  supporters 
(Elgar  repaid  that  welcome  support  with  interest  by  "composing"  Jaeger  into  the  Enigma 
Variations  as  Nimrod,  the  Biblical  "mighty  hunter"  ["Jaeger"  means  "hunter"  in  Ger- 
man], a  moving  tribute  to  a  great  friendship).  As  late  as  November  1899,  Elgar  seems  still 
to  have  been  considering  a  scriptural  oratorio-,  he  sent  Jaeger  some  thematic  ideas  that  he 


Elgar  photographed  by  a  friend  moments  after  sigihng  the  last  page  of  the 
"Gerontius"  score  on  3  August  1900 
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labeled  "Judas  &.  another  scrap."  But  at  the  same  time  he  buckled  down  to  Gerontius 
with  all  his  energy,  and  by  5  February  he  wrote,  "I  say  that  Judas  theme  will  have  to  be 
used  up  for  death  and  despair  in  this  work,  so  don't  poach"  (the  theme  in  question  is  used 
to  introduce  the  Angel  of  the  Agony  near  the  end  of  Part  II).  By  the  beginning  of  March, 
Elgar  sent  about  half  of  Part  I  off  to  Jaeger,  following  it  with  the  rest  of  Part  I  on  the  20th. 

During  the  following  months  Elgar  and  Jaeger  kept  the  postman  busy  with  parcels 
going  back  and  forth  from  London  to  Malvern:  new  pages  of  the  vocal  score  and  full  score 
in  manuscript,  proofs  of  the  choral  parts  (which  had  to  be  prepared  immediately,  so  that 
the  choristers  could  begin  rehearsing  for  the  October  performance),  and  proofs  of  the 
vocal  score  as  well.  As  Jaeger  began  to  see  the  music,  he  grew  more  and  more  enthusias- 
tic. He  knew  that  the  ending — the  Soul's  direct  confrontation  with  God — would  be  by 
far  the  most  difficult  passage  to  bring  off,  yet  on  25  March,  he  wrote  with  the  encourag- 
ing words,  "By  Jove!  What  a  task  for  you.  Yet  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  equal  to  it . . .  the 
greater  the  difficulty  the  more  surely  you  will  rise  to  it."  After  studying  Part  I  in  proof 
with  greater  attention,  Jaeger  wrote  to  say  that  he  had  found  it  tremendously  moving: 

Since  Parsifal  nothing  of  this  mystic,  religious  kind  of  music  has  appeared  to  my 
knowlege  that  displays  the  same  power  and  beauty  ...  I  am  now  most  curious  and 
anxious  to  know  how  you  will  deal  with  that  part  of  the  poem  where  the  soul  goes 
within  the  Presence  of  the  Almighty.  There  is  a  subject  for  you!  Whatever  else  you 
may  do,  don't  be  "theatrical." 

That  passage  indeed  turned  out  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  bring  to  successful  completion; 
Jaeger  was  not  happy  with  Elgar's  first  treatment,  and  they  argued  about  it  over  some 
weeks  during  the  summer  before  the  composer  came  up  with  the  version  that  we  know 
today. 
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By  late  April  Elgar  was  beginning  to  be  nervous  over  delays  in  the  delivery  of  the  cho- 
ral parts.  The  Birmingham  chorus  would  need  a  great  deal  of  rehearsal  time  for  so 
unfamiliar  and  demanding  a  work.  Yet  he  was  still  pondering  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
"and  I  don't  want  to  send  the  MS  until  I've  been  thro'  it  (as  usual)  again— again — again— 
again  &  after  that  once  more!"  He  hoped,  nonetheless,  that  Novello  would  send  ahead 
the  chorus  parts  for  as  much  as  he  had  finished— up  through  the  Demons'  chorus— 
which  would  give  the  singers  the  chance  of  rehearsing  most  of  the  score  (and  much  the 
most  difficult  part)  during  the  summer.  As  it  turned  out,  his  worries  on  this  point  were 
sadly  justified. 

By  22  May  Jaeger's  enthusiasm  was  redoubled: 

Your  wonderful  music  is  inexpressibly  and  most  wonderfully  elevating,  "aloof," 
mystic  and  heart-moving,  as  by  the  force  of  a  great  compassion  .  . .  That  solo  of  the 
"Angel  of  the  Agony"  is  overpowering  and  I  feel  as  if  I  want  to  kiss  the  hand  that 
penned  these  marvellous  pages.  Those  poignant  melodies,  those  heart-piercing  beauti- 
ful harmonies!  I  recognize  the  chief  theme  as  having  belonged  to  "Judas."  Nobody 
could  dream  that  it  was  not  originally  inspired  by  these  very  words  of  Newman's. 

You  must  not,  cannot,  expect  this  work  of  yours  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ordinary 
amateur  (or  critic!)  after  one  hearing.  You  will  have  to  rest  content,  as  other  great  men 
had  to  before  you,  if  a  few  friends  and  enthusiasts  hail  it  as  a  work  of  genius,  and 
become  devoted  to  its  creator. 

In  the  last  ten  days  of  May  Elgar  was  working  full  steam  on  the  final  section  of  the  score. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  he  sent  another  package  off  to  Jaeger: 

By  this  post  comes  the  great  Blaze  [Praise  to  the  Holiest];  as  soon  as  I  return  the 
proofs  already  here  everything  will  be  straight.  There's  still  some  more  MS  to  come 
but  not  much. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  good  your  letter  has  done  me:  I  do  dearly  like  to  be 
understood. 

The  material  yet  to  come  took  another  week.  On  6  June  Elgar  wrote  the  last  notes  of 
the  sections  that  had  bothered  him  and  sent  them  off  to  Jaeger  the  next  day.  Now  their 
correspondence  took  on  a  remarkable  character  as  the  two  friends  discussed  some  of  the 
tiniest  details  of  the  score  and  some  of  the  major  problems,  too.  Jaeger  was  worried  about 
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the  average  concertgoer's  reaction  to  so  theological  a  text.  On  14  June  he  wrote  to  Elgar 
that  he  had  just  had  a  long  talk  [the  word  "long"  was  thrice  underlined  in  his  letter]  with 
the  secretary  of  a  Glasgow  choral  society,  whom  he  hoped  to  interest  in  the  work: 

But  he  at  once,  on  reading  the  words,  spoke  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element  being  so 
prominent.  Tommy  rot  you  say:  ditto  says  I,  who  am  rather  an  Agnostic  than 
anything  else.  But  alas  one  must  deal  with  people  as  one  finds  them,  and  if,  without 
bowdlerising  a  superb  poem  one  can  remove  Mary  and  Joseph  to  a  more  distant 
background,  it  may  not  be  a  bad  thing. 

Elgar's  response  was  firm:  "the  poem  must  on  no  account  be  touched!"  Jaeger  did  not 
worry  further  about  that  issue,-  he  had  a  more  serious  concern,  a  musical  one  about  the 
climax  of  the  entire  work,  the  moment  at  which  the  Soul  of  Gerontius  is  brought 
momentarily  before  God: 

[15  June]  There  is  one  page  I  can  make  nothing  of,  i.e.  nothing  adequate  to  Newman's 
words  or  the  situation,  though  I  have  played  and  sung  it  over  and  over  again. 

[16  June]  Page  159 1  have  tried  and  tried  and  tried,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  weakest  page 
in  the  work!  Do  re-write  it!  Surely  you  want  something  more  dramatic  hereW  It  seems 
mere  weak  whining  and  not  at  all  impressive.  As  I  have  said,  aJi  the  rest  of  the  finale 
is  wonderful. 

But  Elgar  had  an  explanation  for  his  treatment  (20  June): 

I  don't  think  you  appreciate  the  situation— the  soul  has  for  an  instant  seen  God— it  is 
from  that  momentary  glance  shrivelled,  parched  and  effete,  powerless  &  finished,  & 
it  is  condemned  to  Purgatory  for  punishment  or  purging— he  sighs  &,  if  you  prefer  it, 
whines.  I've  given  him  some  of  his  aspiratory  tunes  in  the  middle  but  the  situation  is 
as  sad  as  can  be — deepest  dejection  &  sorrow — the  present  unworthiness  for  Heaven  is 
awful:  therefore  my  final  cadence,  which  is  good,  then  comes  the  Angel  peaceful  & 
soothing  &  in  this  tone  the  work  ends,- 1  can't  see  how  you  can  ask  for  the  Soul  to 
have  a  dramatic  song  here:  he  is  in  the  most  dejected  condition  &  sighs  "Take  me 
away  anywhere  out  of  sight."  No,  I  can't  alter  that. 
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But  this  was  not  the  last  word.  Jaeger  responded  vigorously  on  27  June  that  he  had  read 
the  poem  carefully  and  that  Elgar's  treatment  "shirks"  what  should  be  the  climax  of  the 
work: 

Your  view,  as  expressed  in  the  music,  suggests  to  me  nothing  so  much  as  an  "Oh  lor,  is 
that  all.  What  a  poor  show,  take  me  away,  it  gives  me  the  miserables."  Yes,  a  whine  I 
call  it.  You  may  take  it  for  gospel  that  Wagner  would  have  made  this  the  climax  of 
expression  in  the  work,  especially  in  the  orchestra  ...  I  don't  want  your  "Soul"  to 
sing  a  dramatic  "Song."  Heavens!  But  what  is  your  gorgeous  orchestra  for? 

Apparently  this  letter  made  an  impression  on  the  composer,  though  he  still  insisted  on 
27  June  that  he  knew  he  was  right  and  that  he  was  irritated  at  Jaeger's  accusation  of  his 
having  shirked  the  climax!  But  Jaeger  made  a  practical  suggestion  on  30  June,  affecting 
the  measures  immediately  before  the  Soul  was  to  sing  "Take  me  away": 

I  wanted  you  to  suggest,  in  a  few  gloriously  great  and  effulgent  orchestral  chords, 
given  out  by  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra  in  its  most  glorious  key,  the  momentary 
[twice  underlined]  vision  of  the  Almighty.  A  few  chords! .  . .  and  then  for  a  few  bars 
the  Soul's  overwhelming  agitation  with  a  quasi-choked,  suppressed  "Take  me  away," 
molto  agitato,  and  then  as  miserable  a  whine  as  you  like. 

Elgar  did  not  accept  the  entire  suggestion,  but  he  did  take  the  crucial  point  to  heart. 
The  very  next  day  he  sent  Jaeger  a  list  of  minor  adjustments  in  the  sequence  of  musical 
events  to  allow  for  the  inclusion  of  a  splendidly  sonorous  orchestral  passage  building  to  a 
massively  powerful  crash,  with  every  instrument  on  stage  playing  absolutely  full-out. 
Elgar  insisted  that  this  was,  in  fact,  what  he  had  thought  of  "at  first,"  but  then  suppressed 
for  a  time,  and  he  quite  rightly  described  the  passage  as  "biggity-big."  For  the  last  eight 
measures  of  the  orchestral  crescendo,  he  suddenly  wanted  (if  possible)  six  trumpets 
instead  of  three,  two  timpanists  instead  of  one,-  and  he  put  a  footnote  in  the  score  to  the 
effect  that  "for  one  moment"  at  rehearsal  number  120  every  instrument  must  "exert  its 
fullest  force."  Jaeger  still  hoped  for  changes  in  the  tenor's  solo  following  this  glorious 
moment,  but  Elgar  now  stood  firm.  He  wrote  the  last  word  on  the  subject  on  17  July: 

I  won't  alter  p.  159  &  be  darned  to  you  ...  at  120  for  one  semi-quaver  value  fffffffzzzz  is 
the  one  glimpse  into  the  Unexpressible— then  it  (the  Music)  dies  down  into  the  sort 
of  blissful  Heaven  theme  which  of  course  fades  away  into  nothing. 
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Throughout  the  remainder  of  July  and  August  he  corrected  proofs  of  the  chorus  parts 
and  finished  copying  out  the  full  orchestral  score.  To  help  him  in  this  last  labor,  his  wife 
prepared  the  score  pages  each  day,  laying  out  the  staves  and  the  bar  lines,  writing  in  the 
names  of  the  instruments  at  the  beginning  of  each  page,  and  copying  the  vocal  lines  and 
text,  which  were  already  complete  in  his  short  score;  he  had  then  to  write  in  the  remain- 
ing instrumental  lines  in  all  their  full  detail.  He  finished  that  task  on  3  August.  The  score 
bears  at  its  head  the  dedication  "A.M.D.G."  ("Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam"  =  "To  the 
greater  glory  of  God")  and  on  the  final  page  an  inscription  from  John  Ruskin's  Sesame 
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Elgax's  inscription  (from  Ruskin)  on  the  last  page  of  the  "Gerontius"  score.  The  bar  lines 
and  vocal  parts  ("[AJmen")  were  copied  into  the  score  by  the  composer's  wife;  the 
remaining  parts  are  in  his  own  hand. 
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Week  8 
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and  Lilies  that  expresses  the  composer's  confidence  in  the  quality  of  his  work: 

This  is  the  best  of  me;  for  the  rest,  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  loved  and  hated,  like 
another,-  my  life  was  as  the  vapour,  and  is  not;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew:  this,  if 
anything  of  mine,  is  worth  your  memory. 

Jaeger  planned  to  write  an  extended  analytical  program  note  to  Geiontius,  which 
would  be  available  for  the  public  to  study  well  before  the  performance.  This  was  an  un- 
usual procedure,  but  Geiontius  seemed  especially  to  merit  such  treatment,  owing  to  its 
novelty  and  complexity.  Since  both  Jaeger  and  Elgar  were  confirmed  Wagnerians,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  analysis  identifies  a  series  of  thematic  ideas  as  leitmotifs,  to  which  he 
gives  such  names  as  "Sleep,"  "Prayer,"  "Judgment,"  "Despair,"  "Ruin,"  and  so  on.  He 
sent  a  draft  of  his  analysis  to  Elgar  for  approval;  the  composer's  response  gives  one  of  his 
best  statements  about  his  view  of  the  work.  After  questioning  the  appropriateness  of 
"Sleep"  as  the  identification  for  a  theme,  he  went  on: 

I  suppose  after  all  "Sleep"  will  be  all  right— I  meant  "to  be  lying  down  weary  &. 
distressed"  with  your  poor  head  buzzing  &.  weak  &— have  you  ever  been  really  ill? 
Sleep  will  do  but  it's  the  ghastly  troubled  sleep  of  a  sick  man.  Look  here:  I  imagined 
Gerontius  to  be  a  man  like  us  and  not  a  priest  or  a  saint,  but  a  sinner,  a  repentant  one 
of  course  but  still  no  end  of  a  worldly  man  in  his  life,  &.  now  brought  to  book. 
Therefore  I've  not  filled  his  part  with  Church  tunes  &.  rubbish  but  a  good,  healthy, 
full-blooded  romantic,  remembered  worldliness,  so  to  speak.  It  is,  I  imagine,  much 
more  difficult  to  tear  one's  self  away  from  a  well-to-do  world  than  from  a  cloister. 

It  was  this  ardent  romanticism,  so  far  from  the  staid  churchiness  of  most  Victorian 
oratorios,  that  probably  confused  the  Birmingham  choristers  and  led  to  the  notoriously 
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bad  first  performance.  The  blame  for  that  failure — which  cut  Elgar  to  the  quick  (as  one 
can  readily  imagine  after  reading  the  Ruskin  quotation  that  he  added  at  the  end  of  the 
score!) — has  been  variously  apportioned.  The  most  serious  problem,  though,  was  that  the 
preparation  of  the  chorus  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  totally  unequipped,  musically  or 
physically,  to  do  the  work  justice.  English  music-making  was  not,  generally,  at  a  very 
high  level  at  that  time,  and  festival  choruses  in  particular  were  not  often  challenged 
beyond  the  hearty  "good  sings"  of  Messiah  or  Elijah.  The  Birmingham  chorus  was  to 
have  been  trained  by  Swinnerton  Heap,  a  chorus  master  who  had  already  learned  a  good 
deal  about  Elgar's  choral  style  in  preparing  a  brilliant  performance  of  his  King  Olaf  in 
1896.  But  Heap  died  suddenly  before  the  chorus  had  even  begun  to  rehearse,  and  his  place 
went,  by  default,  to  an  elderly  and  frail  WC.  Stockley  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
composer's  advanced  style.  The  choral  parts  would  have  been  quite  difficult  enough  in 
the  hands  of  a  vigorous,  masterful,  and  enthusiastic  director,-  as  it  was,  the  singers  simply 
never  took  their  parts  seriously  and  even  began  deriding  the  work. 

Hans  Richter,  the  conductor  of  the  performance,  had  given  brilliant  performances  of 
the  Enigma  Variations  and  was  later  to  premiere  Elgar's  First  Symphony  (which  is  dedi- 
cated to  him),  but  he,  too,  seems  not  to  have  realized — at  least  not  in  time — that 
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Gerontius  made  very  specific  demands  that  simply  had  to  be  rehearsed.  And  the  soloists 
were  in  over  their  heads,-  they  were  tried  and  true  staid  oratorio  singers — which  meant 
never  allowing  a  blush  of  real  emotion  to  break  out  anywhere!  The  tenor  Edward  Lloyd 
was  nearing  retirement  and  could  have  managed  in  Handel  arias  or  a  parlor  ballad  like 
"I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby."  As  Gerontius,  he  was  hopeless. 

What  was  intended  to  be  the  final  full  rehearsal  on  Saturday,  29  September  went  so 
chaotically  that  Richter  called  an  extra  rehearsal  for  the  following  Monday.  It  lasted  six 
hours  and  only  left  everyone  exhausted  for  the  start  of  the  festival  the  next  day. 
Gerontius  was  accorded  the  place  of  honor  on  Wednesday  morning.  But  virtually 
nothing  went  right.  The  young  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams,  who  was  in  the  audience, 
described  Lloyd's  performance  of  Gerontius  as  being  "like  a  Stainer  anthem,  in  the 
correct  tenor  attitude  with  one  foot  slightly  withdrawn."  The  chorus  went  flat  in  its  big 
Part  I  chorus,  "Go  forth,"  and  Richter  spent  the  intermission  pacing  up  and  down  ner- 
vously. The  second  part  was,  if  anything,  even  worse.  The  bass,  Plunkett  Greene,  sang 
the  entire  solo  of  the  Angel  of  the  Agony  one  half -step  flat. 

The  story  is  often  reprinted  that  the  premiere  was  so  bad  that  no  one  recognized  the 
value  of  the  work  at  all.  Certainly  Elgar,  on  the  low  end  of  a  manic-depressive  swing,  felt 
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that  way.  But  it  was  not  the  case.  A  great  many  critics  and  most  of  the  professional  musi- 
cians present  recognized  that  a  major  work  had  simply  received  a  terrible  performance. 
Elgar  was  at  first  not  to  be  consoled.  Less  than  a  week  after  the  performance,  he  wrote  this 
incredibly  bitter  letter  to  Jaeger: 

I  have  not  seen  the  papers  yet  except  one  or  two  bits  which  exuberant  friends  insisted 
on  my  reading  and  I  don't  know  or  care  what  they  say  or  do.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned 
music  in  England  is  dead— I  shall  always  write  what  I  have  in  me  of  course. 

I  have  worked  hard  for  forty  years  &  at  the  last,  Providence  denies  me  a  decent 
hearing  of  my  work:  so  I  submit — I  always  said  God  was  against  art  and  I  still  believe 
it.  Anything  obscene  or  trivial  is  blessed  in  this  world  and  has  a  reward— I  ask  for  no 
reward— only  to  live  &  to  hear  my  work.  I  still  hear  it  in  my  heart  and  in  my  head  so 
I  must  be  content.  Still  it  is  curious  to  be  treated  by  the  old  fashioned  people  as  a 
criminal  because  my  thoughts  and  ways  are  beyond  them. 

I  am  very  well  and  what  is  called  "fit"!  I  had  my  golf  in  good  style  yesterday  &  am 
not  ill  or  pessimistic— don't  think  it,  but  I  have  allowed  my  heart  to  open  once— it  is 
now  shut  against  every  religious  feeling  and  every  soft,  gentle  impulse  for  ever. 

But  one  of  the  invited  guests  at  the  first  performance  was  Julius  Buths,  conductor  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Diisseldorf .  At  the  end  of  the  performance,  he  exclaimed  to 
Jaeger,  "A  wonderful  work!"  He  took  the  score  of  Gerontius  back  to  Germany  with  him 
and  began  preparing  a  German  translation  so  that  he  could  perform  the  work  in 
Diisseldorf.  That  performance,  which  took  place  on  19  December  1901,  went  a  long  way 
toward  rectifying  the  failures  of  the  premiere.  Elgar  was  delighted  with  his  tenor  soloist, 
Ludwig  Wiillner  ("we  never  had  a  tenor  in  England  with  so  much  brain"),  by  the  work 
of  the  chorus,  which  had  learned  the  part  in  just  over  a  month  ("this  disproves  the  idea 
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*ame  say  ]aeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
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fostered  at  Birmingham  that  my  work  is  too  difficult"),  and  especially  the  conducting  of 
Buths  ("unsurpassable  . . .  took  infinite  pains  to  make  everything  'go' ").  The  success  was 
such  that  Buths  repeated  the  work  the  following  May.  This  time  Richard  Strauss  was  in 
the  audience,  and  at  a  dinner  the  day  after  the  performance  he  proposed  a  toast  "to  the 
welfare  and  success  of  the  first  English  progressivist,  Meister  Edward  Elgar."  Elgar  wrote  to 
one  of  the  directors  of  Novello  that  "it  was  worth  some  years  of  anguish— now  I  trust 
over— to  hear  him  call  me  Meister! "These  German  successes  were  soon  followed  by 
many  English  performances  of  excerpts  from  the  score  and  eventually  full  performances, 
though  it  was  not  until  March  1903  that  it  was  performed  in  England  on  two  successive 
evenings  without  some  serious  mishap!  At  that  time  Richter,  who  had  been  working 
toward  this  end  since  the  catastrophic  premiere,  redeemed  himself  by  conducting  splen- 
didly prepared  performances  in  Manchester,  finally  establishing  Gerontius  as  the  finest 
work  of  its  type  to  come  from  the  pen  of  an  English  composer. 

To  this  day  one  occasionally  meets  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  find  them- 
selves so  uncomfortable  with  Newman's  dogma  that  they  are  unable  to  take  pleasure  in 
Elgar's  artistic  accomplishment.  This  is  most  unfortunate,  for  Gerontius  reveals  the  kind 
of  keen  dramatic  perception  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  work  of  a  great  and 
highly  experienced  operatic  composer,  but  rarely  in  that  of  a  man  whose  vocal  music  had 
been  hitherto  conceived  for  the  restrictive  world  of  the  Victorian  music  festival.  From 
the  very  outset  the  work  has  altogether  more  of  the  personal,  the  individual,  and  the 
dramatic  than  the  oratorio  genre  usually  implied.  Of  course,  Elgar  never  called  it  an 
oratorio,  and  he  specifically  rejected  "sacred  cantata"  with  the  words  "don't  perpetuate 
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that  dreadful  term  unless  we're  obliged."  The  title  page  read  simply:  "The  Dream  of 
Gerontius.  by  Cardinal  Newman,-  set  to  music  ...  by  Edward  Elgar."  And  when  the 
orchestra  begins  the  Prelude,  we  discover  quickly  that  we  are  to  hear  a  tale  told  through 
the  symphonic  development  of  thematic  ideas  in  conjunction  with  a  poem.  This  sounds 
very  Wagnerian  indeed,  which  should  hardly  be  surprising,  since  Wagner  was  one  of 
Elgar's  great  musical  heroes.  Yet  when  Jaeger  sent  him  the  draft  of  his  analysis,  the 
composer  included  in  his  letter  of  reply  the  admonition,  "My  wife  fears  you  may  be 
inclined  to  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  leitmotiven  plan  because  I  really  do  it  without 
thought — intuitively,  I  mean."  We  may  take  this  at  face  value  and  dispense,  for  now, 
with  tables  of  themes,  which  were  considered  central  to  following  Gerontius  in  1900  but 
are  rather  passe  today. 

More  to  the  point,  pay  close  attention  to  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  Elgar's  setting 
of  the  opening  scene  reflects  the  wandering  thoughts  of  the  dying  man:  now  crying  out 
for  help,  now  recalling  some  past  event  in  his  life,  here  remembering  by  rote  a  passage 
from  an  old  prayer  or  hymn  or  litany,  there  singing  out  the  most  direct  and  immediate 
experiences.  Elgar  was  certainly  consciously  planning  the  scene  in  this  way,  since  he  told 
Jaeger: 

I  didn't  give  this  "prayer"  theme  to  Gerontius  too  plainly— solidly— as  he  wanders-. 
rather— if  he'd  been  a  priest  he  wd.  have  sung  or  said  it  as  a  climax  but  as  he 
represents  ME  when  ill  he  doesn't — he  remembers  his  little  Churchy  prayey  music 
in  little  snatches— see?  He's  of  the  world— or  was  &  is  going  thro'  a  bad  time,  even  if 
quite  repentant  etc  . . . 

It  is  precisely  the  "little  snatches"  of  "Churchy  prayey"  music  that  make  the  effect  of 
Gerontius's  last  moments  so  vivid.  Part  I  shows  a  man  whose  thoughts  are  in  turmoil  at 
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the  approach  of  death,  a  believer  who  at  the  same  time  fears  what  is  to  come  and  grasps  at 
every  possible  straw  that  may  bring  consolation.  Part  I  is  thus  a  great  drama  of  life  and 
death,  the  ultimate  drama,  in  the  mind  of  the  dying  Gerontius.  His  speeches  are  set  in  a 
very  fluent,  varied  and  expressive  recitative,-  the  music  fits  many  lines  so  eloquently  that, 
once  heard,  they  are  unimaginable  in  any  other  form.  The  chorus,  on  the  other  hand, 
representing  the  friends  of  Gerontius  and  the  assistants  of  the  priest,  are  more  traditional 
"oratorio  types":  they  pray  for  him,  and  perform  the  liturgically  necessary  acts,  with 
expressive  and  moving  music,  but  its  familiarity  as  a  "church  music"  style  causes  it 
(intentionally)  to  be  comparatively  abstract,  to  remain  distanced  from  the  psychological 
drama  at  center  stage.  It  is,  all  the  same,  glorious  in  massed  choral  effect,  providing  a 
wonderful  foil  to  a  very  personal  story. 

After  summoning  his  strength  for  a  grand  aria,  "Sanctusfortis,"  (of  which  Elgar  once 
remarked,  "Verdi  wouldn't  have  been  ashamed  to  write  that  tune!"),  Gerontius  finds 
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The  first  words  sung  by  Gerontius,  from  Elgar' s  draft  short  score 
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himself  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  bids  his  friends  pray  for  him.  They  do  so,  but  he 
realizes  nonetheless  that  the  end  has  come.  "Novissima  hora  est,"  he  sings,  and,  with 
ineffable  sweetness,  the  orchestra  responds.  The  Priest  and  his  assistants  send  his  soul 
forth  upon  its  last  and  longest  journey  with  blessings  that  move  from  the  grandiose  to  a 
calm  of  great  certainty. 

Part  II  opens  with  what  Ernest  Newman  once  called  "the  music  of  felicity."  Gentle, 
legato  phrases  in  the  strings  suggest  an  otherworldly  locale  devoid  of  pressures  or  pains. 
The  Soul  of  Gerontius  awakens  refreshed  and  full  of  wonder.  Time  seems  no  longer  to 
pass.  Yet  he  seems  to  hear  "a  singing"  (clarinet  and  bassoon  at  this  point  hint  at  the 
melody  soon  to  become  the  Angel's  "Alleluia").  When  the  Soul  of  Gerontius  encounters 
its  guardian  angel,  it  learns  that  the  process  of  judgment  has  begun  and  that  soon  it  must 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  God.  An  extensive  dialogue  is  interrupted  by  the  frightening 
appearance  of  the  Demons,  who  wait  to  "gather  souls  for  hell."  Their  music  is  sardonic, 
filled  with  clanging  noise  and  sarcastic  turns  of  melody,  resonant  with  cackling  laughter. 
The  Demons  sing  a  vigorous  and  thoroughly  unacademic  fugue.  As  the  Soul  and  the 
Angel  pass  by,  the  dissonant  and  tortured  sounds  of  the  Demons  are  lost  in  the  distance, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  approaching  songs  of  praise  perpetually  sung  by  the  Angelicals.  As 
they  cross  the  threshold,  the  entire  universe  seems  to  burst  out  in  the  great  song  of  joy, 
"Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height."  A  chromatic  setting  a  la  Gounod  of  the  words  "O 
loving  wisdom  of  our  God,"  the  least  Elgarian  passage  in  the  score,  eventually  grows  to  a 
double  chorus  echoing  and  re-echoing  "Praise  to  the  Holiest"  in  a  mighty  paean. 

As  the  Soul  nears  the  "veiled  presence  of  our  God,"  it  hears  distantly  (in  the  orchestra) 
the  voices  of  the  mourners  left  on  earth,  recalling  the  Kyrie  of  part  one.  The  Angel  of  the 
Agony  (using  Elgar's  "Judas"  theme  from  his  planned  "Crucifixion"  oratorio)  pleads  for 
the  Soul  in  an  intensely  chromatic  and  expressive  aria  and  leads  it  to  the  very  throne  of 
God.  Once  again  the  voices  from  earth  recall  the  prayer,  "Spare  him,  Lord,"  after  which 
the  Angel  adds  a  brief  "Alleluia"  before  the  climactic  moment  of  the  work,  the  one  that 
Elgar  and  Jaeger  debated  in  so  many  letters. 

It  is  here  that  Elgar  added  the  short  orchestral  passage  based  on  the  very  first  theme 
heard  at  the  opening  of  the  Prelude,  scored  into  a  gigantic  crescendo  through  just  eleven 
measures,  at  the  end  of  which  every  instrument  on  the  stage  is  instructed  to  "exert  its 
fullest  force"  just  for  the  instant  of  the  downbeat.  In  this  supreme,  transfiguring 
moment,  the  Soul  catches  the  merest  glimpse  of  God;  it  is  now  ready — even  eager— to  be 
taken  away  for  purgation  in  order  ultimately  to  "rise  and  go  above."  The  Angel  sings  a 
tender  farewell,  and  the  work  ends  with  an  extraordinary  serenity  attained  only  after 
torment  and  passion. 

Rarely  has  a  composer  so  captured  his  own  nature,  in  both  its  light  and  dark  aspects,  as 
Elgar  did  in  this  setting  of  Newman's  poem.  The  composer  may  have  been  speaking 
metaphorically  when  he  wrote  to  Jaeger  that  Gerontius  represents  "ME  when  ill,"  but  in 
a  very  real  sense  he  had  so  totally  absorbed  the  poem  that  he  did,  in  fact,  identify  himself 
with  its  title  character.  And  in  responding  to  it,  he  created  utterly  personal  and  heartfelt 
music  and  a  score  of  the  highest  originality  and  expressive  power. 


—Steven  Ledbetter 


Text  for  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  begins  on  page  47. 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing../' 
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The  Dream  of  Gerontius 
(words  by  Cardinal  Newman) 

PARTI 

GERONTIUS 
Jesu,  Maria — I  am  near  to  death, 

And  Thou  art  calling  me;  I  know  it  now. 
Not  by  the  token  of  this  faltering  breath, 

This  chill  at  heart,  this  dampness  on  my  brow— 
(Jesu,  have  mercy!  Mary,  pray  for  me!) 

'Tis  this  new  feeling,  never  felt  before, 
(Be  with  me,  Lord,  in  my  extremity!) 

That  I  am  going,  that  I  am  no  more. 
'Tis  this  strange  innermost  abandonment, 

(Lover  of  souls!  great  God!  I  look  to  Thee) 
This  emptying  out  of  each  constituent 

And  natural  force,  by  which  I  come  to  be. 
Pray  for  me,  O  my  friends,-  a  visitant 

Is  knocking  his  dire  summons  at  my  door, 
The  like  of  whom,  to  scare  me  and  to  daunt, 

Has  never,  never  come  to  me  before: 
So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who  have  not  strength  to 
pray. 

ASSISTANTS 
Kyrie  eleison,  Christe  eleison,  Kyrie  elesion, 
Holy  Mary,  pray  for  him. 
All  holy  Angels,  pray  for  him. 
Choirs  of  the  righteous,  pray  for  him. 

All  Apostles,  all  Evangelists,  pray  for  him. 
All  holy  Disciples  of  the  Lord,  pray  for  him. 
All  holy  Innocents,  pray  for  him. 
All  holy  Martyrs,  all  holy  Confessors, 
All  holy  Hermits,  all  holy  Virgins, 
All  ye  Saints  of  God,  pray  for  him. 

GERONTIUS 

Rouse  thee,  my  fainting  soul,  and  play  the  man,- 

And  through  such  waning  span 
Of  life  and  thought  as  still  has  to  be  trod, 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 
And  while  the  storm  of  that  bewilderment 

Is  for  a  season  spent, 
And,  ere  afresh  the  ruin  on  me  fall, 

Use  well  the  interval. 

ASSISTANTS 
Be  merciful,  be  gracious,-  spare  him,  Lord. 
Be  merciful,  be  gracious,-  Lord  deliver  him. 
From  the  sins  that  are  past; 


—Please  turn  the  page  quietly.— 


From  Thy  frown  and  Thine  ire; 

From  the  perils  of  dying; 

From  any  complying 

With  sin,  or  denying 

His  God,  or  relying 

On  self,  at  the  last; 

From  the  nethermost  fire,- 

From  all  that  is  evil; 

From  power  of  the  devil,- 

Thy  servant  deliver, 

For  once  and  forever. 

By  Thy  birth,  and  by  Thy  cross, 
Rescue  him  from  endless  loss; 
By  Thy  death  and  burial, 
Save  him  from  a  final  fall; 
By  Thy  rising  from  the  tomb, 
By  Thy  mounting  up  above, 
By  the  Spirit's  gracious  love 
Save  him  in  the  day  of  doom. 


ASSISTANTS 


Be  merciful,  etc. 


GERONTIUS 

Sanctus  fortis,  Sanctus  Deus, 

De  profundis  oro  te, 
Miserere,  Judex  meus, 

Parce  mihi,  Domine. 
Firmly  I  believe  and  truly 

God  is  Three,  and  God  is  One, 
And  I  next  acknowledge  duly 

Manhood  taken  by  the  Son. 
And  I  trust  and  hope  most  fully 

In  that  Manhood  crucified; 
And  each  thought  and  deed  unruly 

Do  to  death,  as  He  has  died. 
Simply  to  His  grace  and  wholly 

Light  and  life  and  strength  belong. 
And  I  love,  supremely,  solely, 

Him  the  holy,  Him  the  strong. 
Sanctus  fortis,  Sanctus  Deus, 

De  profundis  oro  te, 
Miserere,  Judex  meus, 

Parce  mihi,  Domine. 
And  I  hold  in  veneration, 

For  the  love  of  Him  alone, 
Holy  Church,  as  His  creation, 

And  her  teachings,  as  His  own. 
And  I  take  with  joy  whatever 

Now  besets  me,  pain  or  fear, 
And  with  a  strong  will  I  sever 

All  the  ties  which  bind  me  here. 
Adoration  aye  be  given, 

With  and  through  the  angelic  host, 


To  the  God  of  earth  and  heaven, 

Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Sanctus  fortis,  Sanctus  Deus, 

De  profundis  oro  te, 
Miserere,  Judex  meus, 

Mortis  in  discrimine. 

I  can  no  more,-  for  now  it  comes  again, 
That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain, 
That  masterful  negation  and  collapse 
Of  all  that  makes  me  man.  And,  crueller  still, 
A  fierce  and  restless  fright  begins  to  fill 
The  mansion  of  my  soul.  And,  worse  and  worse, 
Some  bodily  form  of  ill 

Floats  on  the  wind,  with  many  a  loathsome  curse 
Tainting  the  hallowed  air,  and  laughs,  and  flaps 
Its  hideous  wings, 

And  makes  me  wild  with  horror  and  dismay. 
O  Jesu,  help!  pray  for  me,  Mary,  pray! 
Some  Angel,  Jesu!  such  as  came  to  Thee 
In  Thine  own  agony. 
'Mary  pray  for  me.  Joseph,  pray  for  me. 
Mary,  pray  for  me. 

ASSISTANTS 

Rescue  him,  O  Lord,  in  this  his  evil  hour, 
As  of  old  so  many  by  Thy  gracious  power. 
Noe  from  the  waters  in  a  saving  home; 

(Amen) 
Job  from  all  his  multiform  and  fell  distress,- 

(Amen) 
Moses  from  the  land  of  bondage  and  despair; 

(Amen) 
David  from  Golia  and  the  wrath  of  Saul; 

(Amen) 

— So,  to  show  Thy  power, 
Rescue  this  Thy  servant  in  his  evil  hour. 

GERONTIUS 
Novissima  hora  est;  and  I  fain  would  sleep, 
The  pain  has  wearied  me.  Into  Thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  into  Thy  hands. 

THE  PRIEST  AND  ASSISTANTS 

Proficiscere,  anima  Christiana,  de  hoc  mundo! 

Go  forth  upon  thy  journey,  Christian  soul! 

Go  from  this  world!  Go,  in  the  name  of  God 

The  Omnipotent  Father,  who  created  thee! 

Go,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 

Son  of  the  living  God,  who  bled  for  thee! 

Go,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Who  hath  been  poured  out  on  thee!  Go  in  the  name 

Of  Angels  and  Archangels;  in  the  name 
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Of  Thrones  and  Dominations;  in  the  name 
Of  Princedoms  and  of  Powers;  and  in  the  name 
Of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  go  forth! 

Go,  in  the  name  of  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,- 
And  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists; 
Of  Martyrs  and  Confessors,-  in  the  name 
Of  holy  Monks  and  Hermits,-  in  the  name 
Of  holy  Virgins,-  and  all  Saints  of  God, 
Both  men  and  women,  go!  Go  on  thy  course! 
And  may  thy  place  today  be  found  in  peace, 
And  may  thy  dwelling  be  the  Holy  Mount 

Of  Sion:— through  the  Same,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 


PART  II 

SOUL  OF  GERONTIUS 
I  went  to  sleep,-  and  now  I  am  refreshed. 
A  strange  refreshment;  for  I  feel  in  me 
An  inexpressive  lightness,  and  a  sense 
Of  freedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 
And  ne'er  had  been  before.  How  still  it  is! 
I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time, 
No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse; 
Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 

This  silence  pours  a  solitariness 
Into  the  very  essence  of  my  soul,- 
And  the  deep  rest,  so  soothing  and  so  sweet, 
Hath  something  too  of  sternness  and  of  pain. 
Another  marvel  someone  has  me  fast 
Within  his  ample  palm.  A  uniform 
And  gentle  pressure  tells  me  I  am  not 
Self-moving,  but  borne  forward  on  my  way. 
And  hark!  I  hear  a  singing:  yet  in  sooth 
I  cannot  of  that  music  rightly  say 
Whether  I  hear,  or  touch,  or  taste  the  tones. 
Oh,  what  a  heart-subduing  melody! 


ANGEL 


My  work  is  done, 
My  task  is  o'er, 
And  so  I  come, 
Taking  it  home, 
For  the  crown  is  won, 
Alleluia, 
For  evermore. 

My  Father  gave 
In  charge  to  me 
This  child  of  earth 
E'en  from  its  birth, 
To  serve  and  save, 
Alleluia, 
And  saved  is  he. 


This  child  of  clay 
To  me  was  given, 
To  rear  and  train 
By  sorrow  and  pain 
In  the  narrow  way 
Alleluia, 
From  earth  to  heaven. 

SOUL 
It  is  a  member  of  that  family 

Of  wondrous  beings,  who,  ere  the  worlds  were  made, 
Millions  of  ages  back,  have  stood  around 
The  throne  of  God. 

I  will  address  him.  Mighty  one,  my  Lord. 
My  Guardian  Spirit,  all  hail! 

ANGEL 

All  hail! 
My  child  and  brother,  hail!  what  wouldest  thou? 

SOUL 

I  would  have  nothing  but  to  speak  with  thee 
For  speaking's  sake,  I  wish  to  hold  with  thee 
Conscious  communion,-  though  I  fain  would  know 
A  maze  of  things,  were  it  but  meet  to  ask, 
And  not  a  curiousness. 

ANGEL 

You  cannot  now 
Cherish  a  wish  which  ought  not  to  be  wished. 

SOUL 
Then  I  will  speak.  I  ever  had  believed 
That  on  the  moment  when  the  struggling  soul 
Quitted  its  mortal  case,  forthwith  it  fell 
Under  the  awful  Presence  of  its  God, 
There  to  be  judged  and  sent  to  its  own  place. 
What  lets  me  now  from  going  to  my  Lord? 

ANGEL 

Thou  art  not  let;  but  with  extremest  speed 
Art  hurrying  to  the  Just  and  Holy  Judge. 

SOUL 

Dear  Angel,  say, 
Why  have  I  now  no  fear  at  meeting  Him? 
Along  my  earthly  life,  the  thought  of  death 
And  judgment  was  to  me  most  terrible. 

ANGEL 
It  is  because 
Then  thou  didst  fear,  that  now  thou  dost  not  fear. 
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Thou  hast  forestalled  the  agony,  and  so 

For  thee  the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed. 

Also,  because  already  in  thy  soul 

The  judgment  is  begun. 

A  presage  falls  upon  thee,  as  a  ray 

Straight  from  the  Judge,  expressive  of  thy  lot. 

That  calm  and  joy  uprising  in  thy  soul 

Is  first-fruit  to  thee  of  thy  recompense, 

And  heaven  begun. 

SOUL 

Now  that  the  hour  is  come,  my  fear  is  fled,- 
And  at  this  balance  of  my  destiny, 
Now  close  upon  me,  I  can  forward  look 
With  a  serenest  joy. 

But  hark!  upon  my  sense 
Comes  a  fierce  hubbub,  which  would  make  me  fear 
Could  I  be  frighted. 

ANGEL 

We  are  now  arrived 
Close  on  the  judgment  court;  that  sullen  howl 
Is  from  the  demons  who  assemble  there, 
Hungry  and  wild  to  claim  their  property, 
And  gather  souls  for  hell.  Hist  to  their  cry. 

SOUL 
How  sour  and  how  uncouth  a  dissonance! 


DEMONS 
Low-born  clods 
Of  brute  earth, 
They  aspire 
To  become  gods, 

By  a  new  birth, 
And  an  extra  grace, 

And  a  score  of  merits, 
As  if  aught 
Could  stand  in  place 

Of  the  high  thought, 
And  the  glance  of  fire 
Of  the  great  spirits, 
The  powers  blest, 
The  lords  by  right, 
The  primal  owners, 
Of  the  proud  dwelling 
And  realm  of  light — 
Dispossessed, 
Aside  thrust, 

Chucked  down, 
By  the  sheer  might 
Of  a  despot's  will, 

Of  a  tyrant's  frown, 


Who  after  expelling 
Their  hosts,  gave, 
Triumphant  still, 
And  still  unjust, 

Each  forfeit  crown 
To  psalm-droners, 
And  canting  groaners, 

To  every  slave, 
And  pious  cheat, 
And  crawling  knave, 
Who  licked  the  dust 

Under  his  feet. 

ANGEL 
It  is  the  restless  panting  of  their  being,- 
Like  beasts  of  prey,  who,  caged  within  their  bars, 
In  a  deep  hideous  purring  have  their  life, 
And  an  incessant  pacing  to  and  fro. 

DEMONS 
The  mind  bold 
And  independent, 
The  purpose  free, 
So  we  are  told, 
Must  not  think 

To  have  the  ascendant. 
What's  a  saint? 
One  whose  breath 

Doth  the  air  taint 
Before  his  death,- 
Ha!  ha! 
A  bundle  of  bones, 
Which  fools  adore, 
When  life  is  o'er. 
Virtue  and  vice, 
A  knave's  pretence. 
Tis  all  the  same,- 
Ha!  ha! 

Dread  of  hell-fire, 
Of  the  venomous  flame, 
A  coward's  plea. 
Give  him  his  price, 

Saint  though  he  be, 
From  shrewd  good  sense 
He'll  slave  for  hire; 
And  does  but  aspire 
To  the  heaven  above, 

With  sordid  aim, 
And  not  from  love. 
Ha!  ha! 

SOUL 
I  see  not  those  false  spirits;  shall  I  see 
My  dearest  Master,  when  I  reach  His  throne? 
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ANGEL 
Yes — for  one  moment  thou  shalt  see  thy  Lord. 
One  moment;  but  thou  knowest  not,  my  child, 
What  thou  dost  ask;  that  sight  of  the  Most  Fair 
Will  gladden  thee,  but  it  will  pierce  thee  too. 

SOUL 

Thou  speakest  darkly  Angel!  and  an  awe 
Falls  on  me,  and  a  fear  lest  I  be  rash. 

ANGEL 

There  was  a  mortal,  who  is  now  above 

In  the  mid  glory:  he,  when  near  to  die, 

Was  given  communion  with  the  Crucified,— 

Such,  that  the  Master's  very  wounds  were  stamped 

Upon  his  flesh,-  and,  from  the  agony 

Which  thrilled  through  body  and  soul  in  that  embrace, 

Learn  that  the  flame  of  the  Everlasting  Love 

Doth  burn  ere  it  transform. 

CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 
And  in  the  depth  be  praise! 

ANGEL 

Hark  to  those  sounds! 
They  come  of  tender  beings  angelical, 
Least  and  most  childlike  of  the  sons  of  God. 


CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 
Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise,- 
In  all  His  words  most  wonderful; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways! 

To  us  His  elder  race  He  gave 

To  battle  and  to  win, 
Without  the  chastisement  of  pain, 

Without  the  soil  of  sin. 

The  younger  son  He  willed  to  be 

A  marvel  in  His  birth: 
Spirit  and  flesh  His  parents  were,- 

His  home  was  heaven  and  earth. 

The  Eternal  blessed  His  child,  and  armed, 

And  sent  Him  hence  afar, 
To  serve  as  champion  in  the  field 

Of  elemental  war. 

To  be  His  Viceroy  in  the  world 

Of  matter,  and  of  sense,- 
Upon  the  frontier,  towards  the  foe, 

A  resolute  defence. 


IH^^^H 


ANGEL 
We  now  have  passed  the  gate,  and  are  within 
The  House  of  Judgment. 

SOUL 

The  sound  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind — 
The  summer  wind  among  the  lofty  pines. 

CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 

Glory  to  Him,  who  evermore 

By  truth  and  justice  reigns,- 
Who  tears  the  soul  from  out  its  case, 

And  burns  away  its  stains! 

ANGEL 

They  sing  of  thy  approaching  agony, 
m Which  thou  so  eagerly  didst  question  of. 

SOUL 

My  soul  is  in  my  hand:  I  have  no  fear — 
But  hark!  a  grand  mysterious  harmony: 
It  floods  me,  like  the  deep  and  solemn  sound 
Of  many  waters. 

ANGEL 

And  now  the  threshold,  as  we  traverse  it, 
Utters  aloud  its  glad  responsive  chant. 

CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 
Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise: 
In  all  His  words  most  wonderful; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways! 

O  loving  wisdom  of  our  God! 

When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 
A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 

And  to  the  rescue  came. 

O  wisest  love!  that  flesh  and  blood 

Which  did  in  Adam  fail, 
Should  strive  afresh  against  the  foe, 

Should  strive  and  should  prevail; 

And  that  a  higher  gift  than  grace 

Should  flesh  and  blood  refine, 
God's  Presence  and  His  very  Self, 

And  Essence  all  divine. 

O  generous  love!  that  He  who  smote 

In  man  for  man  the  foe, 
The  double  agony  in  man 

For  man  should  undergo; 
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And  in  the  garden  secretly, 

And  on  the  cross  on  high, 
Should  teach  His  brethren  and  inspire 

To  suffer  and  to  die. 

Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise: 
In  all  His  words  most  wonderful; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways! 

ANGEL 

Thy  judgment  now  is  near,  for  we  are  come 
Into  the  veiled  presence  of  our  God. 

SOUL 
I  hear  the  voices  that  I  left  on  earth. 

ANGEL 

It  is  the  voice  of  friends  around  thy  bed, 

Who  say  the  "Subvenite"  with  the  priest. 

Hither  the  echoes  come;  before  the  Throne 

Stands  the  great  Angel  of  the  Agony 

The  same  who  strengthened  Him,  what  time  He  knelt 

Lone  in  the  garden  shade,  bedewed  with  blood. 

That  Angel  best  can  plead  with  Him  for  all 

Tormented  souls,  the  dying  and  the  dead. 


ANGEL  OF  THE  AGONY 

Jesu!  by  that  shuddering  dread  which  fell  on  Thee,- 
Jesu!  by  that  cold  dismay  which  sickened  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  pang  of  heart  which  thrilled  in  Thee,- 
Jesu!  by  that  mount  of  sins  which  crippled  Thee,- 
Jesu!  by  that  sense  of  guilt  which  stifled  Thee,- 
Jesu!  by  that  innocence  which  girdled  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  sanctity  which  reigned  in  Thee; 
Jesu!  by  that  Godhead  which  was  one  with  Thee,- 
Jesu!  spare  these  souls  which  are  so  dear  to  Thee; 
Souls,  who  in  prison,  calm  and  patient,  wait  for  Thee; 
Hasten,  Lord,  their  hour,  and  bid  them  come  to  Thee,- 
To  that  glorious  Home,  where  they  shall  ever  gaze  on 
Thee. 


SOUL 


I  go  before  my  judge. 


ASSISTANTS  (ON  EARTH) 

Be  merciful,  be  gracious,-  spare  him,  Lord. 
Be  merciful,  be  gracious,-  Lord,  deliver  him. 


ANGEL 

Praise  to  His  Name! 
O  happy,  suffering  soul!  for  it  is  safe, 
Consumed,  yet  quickened,  by  the  glance  of  God. 
Alleluia!  Praise  to  His  Name! 


SOUL 

Take  me  away,  and  in  the  lowest  deep 

There  let  me  be, 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told  out  for  me. 
There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

Lone,  not  forlorn, — 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain, 

Until  the  morn, 
There  will  I  sing  and  soothe  my  stricken  breast, 

Which  ne'er  can  cease 
To  throb,  and  pine,  and  languish,  till  possest 

Of  its  Sole  Peace. 
There  will  I  sing  my  absent  Lord  and  Love: 

Take  me  away 
That  sooner  I  may  rise,  and  go  above, 

And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day. 

SOULS  IN  PURGATORY 
Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge:  in  every  generation,- 
Before  the  hills  were  born,  and  the  world  was,  from  age 

to  age  Thou  art  God. 
Bring  us  not,  Lord,  very  low:  for  Thou  hast  said,  Come 

back  again,  ye  sons  of  Adam. 
Come  back,  O  Lord!  how  long:  and  be  entreated  for 

Thy  servants. 

ANGEL 

Softly  and  gently,  dearly-ransomed  soul, 
In  my  most  loving  arms  I  now  enfold  thee, 

And  o'er  the  penal  waters,  as  they  roll, 

I  poise  thee,  and  I  lower  thee,  and  hold  thee. 

And  carefully  I  dip  thee  in  the  lake, 

And  thou,  without  a  sob  or  a  resistance, 
Dost  through  the  flood  thy  rapid  passage  take, 

Sinking  deep,  deeper,  into  the  dim  distance. 
Angels,  to  whom  the  willing  task  is  given, 

Shall  tend  and  nurse,  and  lull  thee,  as  thou  liest,- 
And  Masses  on  the  earth,  and  prayers  in  heaven, 

Shall  aid  thee  at  the  Throne  of  the  Most  Highest. 

Farewell,  but  not  for  ever!  brother  dear, 
Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow ; 

Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 

And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow. 

Farewell!  Farewell! 

SOULS 
Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  refuge,  etc.  Amen. 


CHOIR  OF  ANGELICALS 
Praise  to  the  Holiest,  etc.  Amen. 
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More . . . 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  plethora  of  new  Elgar  publications  to  complement  the  large 
older  literature,  of  which  the  personal  recollections  still  retain  their  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Among  the  older  books,  there  are  recollections  by  violinist  WH.  Reed  in  Elgar  As  1 
Knew  Him  (Oxford),  and  by  two  of  the  composer's  personal  friends,  Mrs.  Richard  Powell 
(the  "Dorabella"  of  the  Enigma  Variations)  in  Edward  Elgar.-  Memories  of  a  Variation 
(Methuen),  and  Rosa  Burley,  headmistress  of  the  school  where  he  taught  for  some  years, 
in  Edward  Elgar.-  The  Record  of  a  Friendship  (Barrie  &  Jenkins);  all  are  filled  with  interest- 
ing insights  into  the  complexities  of  Elgar's  personality.  Some  of  them  are  currently  out 
of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  many  music  libraries.  The  best  and  most  up-to-date 
single  study  is  Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Elgar  (Oxford),  which  has  just  appeared  in  a 
revised  second  edition  taking  into  account  the  most  recent  research.  Other  worthwhile 
studies  include  Percy  M.  Young's  older  book,  Elgar  O.M.  (now  out  of  print),  and  Ian 
Parrott's  briefer  volume,  Elgar,  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux). 
Elgar's  letters  are  vivid  reflections  of  his  personality  and  his  sometimes  rapid  shifts  of 
mood.  Two  volumes  of  letters  published  in  England  and  not,  apparently,  in  this  country, 
are  essential  sources,-  both  are  edited  by  Percy  M.  Young:  Letters  of  Edward  Elgar  and 
Other  Writings  (Geoffrey  Bles,  1956)  and  Letters  to  Nimrod:  Edward  Elgar  to  August 
Jaeger,  1897-1908  (Dennis  Dobson,  1965). 

It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  recording  of  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  stands  or  falls 
solely  on  the  strength  of  its  tenor,  but  any  recording  without  a  strong  tenor  of  real 
musical  intelligence  (even  more  than  sheer  vocal  splendor)  would  be  seriously  deficient. 
Gerontius  has  been  fortunate  over  the  years  in  those  tenors  who  have  ventured  to 
commit  the  work  to  disc.  The  earliest  (78  rpm)  recordings  were  excerpts  from  perform-, 
ances  conducted  by  Elgar  himself  in  1927  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  and  at  the  Three 
Choirs  Festival  in  Hereford  Cathedral,-  these  have  just  been  reissued  by  HMV  as  part  of  a 
six-record  set  including  all  of  Elgar's  recordings.  The  earliest  complete  recording,  featur- 
ing tenor  Heddle  Nash  with  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  and  the  Huddersfield 
Choral  Society  under  the  baton  of  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent,  is  still  available,  though  in  mono 
only  (Turnabout).  No  other  recording  of  Gerontius  is  listed  in  Schwann,  though  some 
English  releases  are  available  as  imports.  Three  distinguished  recordings  once  in  the 
American  catalogue  are  worth  looking  out  for:  Benjamin  Britten's  powerful  reading  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  London  Symphony  Chorus,  and  the  Choir  of 
King's  College  features  Peter  Pears  (one  only  wishes  he  had  recorded  the  part  ten  years 
earlier),  Yvonne  Minton,  and  John  Shirley-Quirk  (London,  now  deleted,-  if  you  find  a 
copy,  grab  it).  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  a  dedicated  Elgarian,  conducts  the  New  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  and  Chorus,  with  soloists  Nicolai  Gedda,  Helen  Watts,  and  Robert  Lloyd  (EMI). 
Sir  John  Barbirolli's  performance  with  the  Halle  Orchestra,  the  Sheffield  Philharmonic 
Chorus,  and  the  Ambrosian  Singers  features  the  Gerontius  of  Richard  Lewis  (who  made 
this  role  a  specialty),  along  with  Janet  Baker  and  Kim  Borg  (EMI). 

-S.L. 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  in  1980,  Sir  Colin  Davis  is  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  and  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has 
been  decorated  by  the  governments  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  his  European  engage- 
ments include  regular  concerts  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since 
his  American  debut  in  1960  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony,  Sir  Colin  has  appeared  with 
the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  and  Boston,  where  he  has 
conducted  the  BSO  annually  since  1967,  and 
where  he  became  the  BSO's  principal  guest 
conductor  in  1972.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  principal  conductor  of  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Munich,  effec- 
tive September  1983. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his 
operatic  conducting  debut  there  came  in  1965. 
He  was  principal  conductor  of  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  until  1971,  at  which  time  he 
became  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera. 


New  productions  he  has  led  at  Covent  Garden 
include  Mozart's  he  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Ido- 
meneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice 
Break;  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens,  and  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes. 
Sir  Colin  made  his  debut  at  New  York's  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Peter  Grimes,  and  he  has  returned 
there  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck. 
The  first  British  conductor  ever  to  appear  at 
Bayreuth,  he  opened  the  1977  festival  there 
with  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  a  production 
filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  London  Symphony,  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House  orchestras.  Among  his  many 
recordings  for  Philips  are  Mozart's  he  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cos!  fan  tutte,  and  Die 
Entfuhrung  axis  dem  Serail;  Puccini's  Tosca 
and  La  boheme;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  II  trovatore-,  Britten's  Peter  Grimes-,  sym- 
phonic and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a 
Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis;  and, 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki 
Sibelius  Society.  Recent  releases  include  the 
Haydn  symphonies  95  and  96  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw;  Mahler's  Das 
Lied  von  der  Fide  with  Jessye  Norman,  Jon 
Vickers,  and  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; and  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  con- 
certos with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Jes9ye  Norman 


Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  soprano  Jessye  Nor- 
man studied  with  Caroline  Grant  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington,  D.C,  with  Alice 
Duschak  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Bal- 
timore, and  with  Pierre  Bernac  and  Elizabeth 
Mannion  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
Ann  Arbor.  In  1968  she  won  first  prize  at  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Corporation  International 
Music  Competition  in  Munich,  Germany, 
and  this  led  to  engagements  throughout  Eur- 
ope. In  December  1969  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  at  the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin,  as  Elis- 
abeth in  Wagner's  Tannhduser.  With  Riccar 
do  Muti  conducting,  she  made  her  debut  at 
Florence's  Teatro  Communale  in  1970  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  Maggio  Musicale,  Flo- 
rence, the  year  after.  Berlin  mounted  a  new 
production  of  Aida  for  her  in  1972,  Claudio 
Abbado  conducting;  that  role  served  as  the 
vehicle  for  her  La  Scala  debut  in  April  of  that 
year  also  with  Abbado,  and  for  her  American 
operatic  debut  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  that 
summer  in  a  concert  performance  with  James 
Levine.  Sir  Colin  Davis  introduced  Ms.  Nor- 
man to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  1972,  and  she  made  her  debut  at 
the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  that  Septem- 
ber as  Cassandra  in  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens.  In 
January  1973  Ms.  Norman  was  invited  to 
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make  her  New  York  recital  debut  on  the  ros- 
ter of  "Great  Performers  at  Lincoln  Center," 
and  she  has  since  appeared  on  that  series  and 
at  Carnegie  Hall  for  regular  New  York 
recitals. 

Ms.  Norman  has  appeared  with  such  con- 
ductors as  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Pierre  Boulez,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Zubin  Mehta, 
and  Daniel  Barenboim.  She  has  performed  at 
virtually  all  of  the  world's  major  music  fes- 
tivals, and  her  extensive  recordings  for  Phi- 
lips, Angel,  EMI,  Columbia,  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon  have  received  many  interna- 
tional awards.  Her  most  recent  recordings 
include  Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  dex  Erde  with 
tenor  Jon  Vickers,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  title 
role  in  Faure's  Penelope,  conducted  by  Charles 
Dutoit  and  just  named  one  of  the  year's  best 
recordings  in  the  fifteenth  annual  High 
Fidelity /International  Record  Critics  Awards. 
Ms.  Norman  was  chosen  "Musician  of  the 
Year"  by  High  Fidelity/Musical  America,  and 
she  appears  on  the  cover  of  their  1982  Interna- 
tional Directory  of  the  Performing  Arts.  In 
1983  she  will  make  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  the  Met's  centennial  season  opening- 
night  performance  of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens. 

Since  her  first  Boston  Symphony  appear- 
ance ten  years  ago  at  Tanglewood,  Ms.  Nor- 
man has  been  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest 
with  the  orchestra.  She  may  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  recordings  of  Schoenberg's  Guire- 
lieder,  taped  live  by  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  Symphony  Hall,  and  her  1978 
Tanglewood  performance  with  Jon  Vickers  of 
Die  Walkure,  Act  I,  has  been  issued  on  a 
record  as  a  BSO  Marathon  fundraising  pre- 
mium. Ms.  Norman's  most  recent  Boston 
Symphony  appearance  was  at  Tanglewood  in 
1981  for  a  concert  performance  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Act  II,  again  with  Jon  Vickers  and 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  fiewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Mill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CtiR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 
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Stuart  Burrows 


Welsh  tenor  Stuart  Burrows  sings  regularly 
with  the  leading  opera  houses  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  is  in  special  demand  for 
concert  performances  of  works  with  orches- 
tra. He  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,-  he 
has  also  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic, the  Chicago  Symphony  conducted  by 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra.  He  has  been  the  leading 
lyric  tenor  at  Covent  Garden  for  several  years, 
and  he  appears  regularly  at  the  Vienna  Opera, 
the  Paris  Opera,  and  the  Salzburg  Festival.  In 
the  United  States  he  has  sung  leading  roles  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where  he  was 
recently  heard  as  Belmonte  in  Mozart's 
Abduction  from  the  Seraglio,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Opera.  Several  seasons  ago,  Mr.  Bur- 
rows participated  in  the  Kennedy  Center's  fes- 
tival entitled  "Paris:  the  Romantic  Era," 
singing  music  of  Berlioz  with  the  Orchestre 
de  Paris  under  Daniel  Barenboim.  A  leading 
exponent  of  the  role  of  Faust  in  Berlioz's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  he  has  sung  it  many 
times  with  some  of  the  world's  leading  con- 
ductors and  recorded  it  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa. 


Born  in  Cilfynydd,  Wales,  Mr.  Burrows 
studied  music  at  Trinity  College  in  nearby 
Carmarthen,  graduating  with  a  teaching  di- 
ploma. In  1959  he  won  the  Tenor  Solo  Com- 
petition and  the  coveted  Blue  Riband  for  Voice 
at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  at  Caernar- 
von. In  1963  he  secured  his  first  opera  engage- 
ment, making  his  debut  as  Ishmael  in  Verdi's 
Nabucco  under  the  auspices  of  the  Welsh 
National  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Burrows  par- 
ticipated in  the  Command  Performance  for 
the  Investiture  of  Prince  Charles  as  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Caernarvon  Castle.  His  operatic  rep- 
ertoire includes  the  leading  tenor  roles  in 
Don  Giovanni,  Die  Zauberfiote,  La  boheme, 
Falstaff,  Faust,  L'elisii  d'amore,  Rigoletto, 
Madama  Butterfly,  La  traviata,  Eugene 
Onegin,  Maria  Stuarda,  and  The  Midsummer 
Marriage.  His  repertoire  with  orchestra 
includes  the  most  important  works  for  lyric 
tenor,  among  them  the  Passions  and  cantatas 
of  Bach,  Handel  and  Haydn  oratorios,  the 
Verdi  Requiem,  Beethoven's  Ninth,  works  of 
Mahler,  and  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex,  which 
he  once  sang  under  the  composer's  direction. 
Mr.  Burrows  has  his  own  program  on  Welsh 
television,  entitled  "Stuart  Burrows  Sings," 
which  was  inaugurated  in  September  1968, 
and  he  has  been  featured  repeatedly  on  BBC 
television.  Mr.  Burrows  has  recorded  for  ABC- 
Paramount,  CBS,  Decca,  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  L'Oiseau  Lyre,  Philips,  and  London. 
His  recordings  include  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni  conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Die 
Zauberfiote  under  Sir  Georg  Solti,  Mahler's 
Das  klagende  Lied  under  Pierre  Boulez,  Tip- 
pett's  Midsummer  Marriage  also  with  Davis, 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Sir 
Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  Mr. 
Burrows's  first  Boston  Symphony  appearance 
was  in  1973  for  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust. 
He  sang  here  most  recently  as  Benedict  in 
Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict  in  1977. 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   .  v 
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evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 


women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  The  Talbots. 
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alb&t: 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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John  Shirley-Quirk 


British  bass-baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk  was 
born  in  Liverpool,  where  his  early  musical 
studies  were  on  the  violin.  He  later  started  a 
successful  career  as  a  lecturer  in  physics  and 
physical  chemistry,  but  singing  soon  took  over 
his  life,  and  after  studying  with  Roy  Hender- 
son he  began  to  make  his  mark  in  British 
musical  circles.  Now  firmly  established  as  one 
of  America's  and  Britain's  most  outstanding 
musical  figures,  his  concert  and  opera  per- 
formances, recordings,  and  many  television 
appearances  have  earned  him  exceptional 
international  acclaim.  During  the  1982-83  sea- 
son, his  engagements  include  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  and  Edo  de  Waart  in 
Britten's  War  Requiem,  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony and  Michael  Gielen  in  the  Missa 
Solemnis,  and  the  Houston  Symphony  in 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Recent  highlights 
among  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk's  American  appear- 
ances have  included  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Beethoven's  Ninth  with 
the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Oedipus  Rex  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  and  Claudio  Abbado,  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Washington,  and  at 
Tanglewood,  performances  with  the  New 


York  Philharmonic  under  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
and  Britten's  War  Requiem  and  Tchaikov- 
sky's lolanthe  with  the  National  Symphony 
and  Mstislav  Rostropovich. 

In  the  field  of  opera,  Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  English  Opera 
Group  and  with  Scottish  Opera.  Benjamin 
Britten  created  several  roles  for  him,  includ- 
ing the  sinister  multiple  roles  in  Death  in 
Venice,  which  he  has  performed  at  Alde- 
burgh,  Co  vent  Garden,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Venice  festivals,  and  for  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  the  American  premiere  in 
1974.  Other  acclaimed  performances  have 
included  Tippett's  The  Ice  Break  at  Covent 
Garden,  Count  Almaviva  in  he  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Mittenhofer  in  Henze's  Elegy  for 
Young  Lovers,  Golaud  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
and  the  title  role  in  Don  Giovanni. 

Mr.  Shirley-Quirk  sings  regularly  at  the 
major  concert  halls  and  festivals  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  conductors  such  as  Boulez, 
Davis,  Giulini,  Kubelik,  Maazel,  Muti, 
Ozawa,  Previn,  Ormandy,  and  Solti,  and  his 
discography  includes  more  than  eighty  record- 
ings on  every  major  international  label.  He 
first  sang  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  Handel's  Messiah  in  December  1976, 
and  he  has  returned  for  music  of  Faure, 
Mozart,  Mahler,  and  Bach.  Mr.  Shirley- 
Quirk  appeared  here  earlier  this  season  in 
performances  of  Haydn's  Creation  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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continuing  a  ttHulitiofi 

^As  the  35oston<J}/Mfdu>ny  0rcAestra begins 
its  seeonz/ ce/zturn  and '  (ftobert L^. Jfitrt&ema  6ea/ns 

nis  secana aecaae  ivitn  nzornin^fro^ninsica, 
tAe  association  continues  toit/i/  th^fafauaryeature 

'  l/ioe  onhramusica ' '— a  series  of  informal 
conoersations  coit/i tAis season's/ea^ired soAnsts, 
conductors  ana ^ contfosers^. 


jfiornina Jbro masiea  is  broadcast  coast  tch  coast 

on  stution&^tAe&UMic  tflaaifr  (joofteratioe 

ana*  is  Aearcfat  tAe  ^Boston  area  on  iWQB9Tf^.  %Jm) 

eoera  motYiingJrom  seven  anti/noon/. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Orman- 
dy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of  a 
cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 


content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  pro- 
gram of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  Ameri- 
can choral  music,-  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  best  choral  perform- 
ance in  1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a  record  for 
Nonesuch,  featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola 
and  Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The  Tan- 
glewood Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Guireliedei, 
taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances and  named  best  choral  recording  of  1979 
by  Gramophone  magazine,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions, and  the  chorus  has  also  recorded  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conduc- 
tor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lec- 
turer in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth  season, 
and  with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald 
Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
records. 
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How  is  it  possible  to 
dine  well  before  symphony 
or  the  theatre? 

'  By  asking  for  the  Table 
d'Hote  menu. 

obnna 


O       S    llllllll  TON 


120  Hunungton  Avenue.  Boston  -Tel.  424  7000 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L.  m.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Jody  Bailey 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Jeanne  Jones  Conboy 

Margo  Connor 

Sheryl  L.  Conzone 

Lou  Ann  David 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Victoria  Hart 

Lisa J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  Honner White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Frances  V  Kadinoff 

Anne  Keaney 

Ann  K.  Kilmartin 

Holly  Loring 

Carol  McKeen 

Rowena  Done  Meier 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Lisa  Ann  Pickett 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Denise-Ann  Jeanine  Pineau 

Julia  Poirier 

Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Kim  W.  Smith 

Jane  Stein 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Frances  P.  Ullian 

Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Christine  Billings 
Rebecca  Chamberlain 
Barbara  Clemens 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.V  Crimmins 
Catherine  Diamond 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Ann  Ellsworth 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 

Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 


Dorrie  Freedman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Leah  Jansizian 
Lillian  LeBlanc 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
Jackie  Loud 
Dorothy  W  Love 
April  Merriam 
Janice  Avery  Ould 
Vennessa  M.  Ovian 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Ellen  Resnick 
Deborah  Anne  Ryba 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Kamala  Soparkar 
Christine  St.  Clair 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  P.  Stevenson 
Judith  Tierney 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 
Natasha  M.  Wei 

Tenors 

James  Robert  Ankney 
Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Mark  J.  Dapolito 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Dana  Robert  Dicken 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
Joseph  S.  Francisco 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
John  W  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Douglas  H.  Hunt 
Michael  Kilbridge 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
Jay  Littell 
Henry  Lussier 
John  V  Maclnnis 
David  E.  Meharry 
Edmund  Mroz 
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David  R.  Norris 
Nicholas  V  Palmer 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Thomas  J.  Riordan 
Terence  Stephenson 
Dean  Stevens 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
John  D.  Sullivan 
Mark  Wilson 
Richard  Witter 
Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
Richard  Bentley 
Paul  Bernstein 
David  H.  Bowles 
W  Douglas  Bond 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
Neil  Clark 
James  Coehlo 
William  H.  DeVane 
Jan  Michael  Dovenitz 
Mark  Fularz 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Steven  McRae 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
Rene  A.  Miville 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Alexander  Penchuk 
Martin  Pierce 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
William  Robinson 
Andrew  V  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Richard  M.  Sobel 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Scott  Stringham 
Peter  J.  Wender 
Pieter  Conrad  White 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

EH]  ROBERT  HALF 

g*3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc  B 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 

Share  the  warm,  traditional  A 

atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest      p ' ^ 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char-  (I 

broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods,  \ 

barbequed  Chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  ...  Kv 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners         \\ 
from  $6.50.  i 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony  \ 

Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center.  t 

NEWBURY'S    ; 

STEAKHOUSE         \ 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue        rfk 
( Corner  of  Newbury  St. )        rA 
536-0184 

Open  from  N(X)n  to  Midnight         ^\\l 
rpe  rwrkino  at  earaoe  on  Newburv  Street    V 


All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


r 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 
tBank 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
Country  Curtains 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 


Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &.  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 

the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 

coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 

So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^      ^  fj£ 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  1  r\  I  ^r^^viur 

Streets,  Boston  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100. 

Garage  parking  available.  J-^and  wine  exchange\J 


HaltoifsCafo 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 1 4.  Call  (61 7)  720-1 519. 


PAPERWHITE 

NARCISSUS 

GIFT  SET. 

Bulbs,  growing 
soil,  and  imported 
cobalt  blue 
porcelain  bowl 
in  an  attractive 
box.  The  perfect 
gift... for  just 
$12.95,  &  sales 
tax.  Mailed 
anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  for  $2.50. 
Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


China,  Glass  &  Gifts 


34  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  536-3* 
Concord      Portland      also      Marco   Polo,  Welles 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

lames  V  Sidell 
*  Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas }.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 

Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 


*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
'•'Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 

*  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*  Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 

John  R.  Beaver 
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A  eU^&vcttt  Sout&eaAt  rf&uut  faeat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


fan  Pte -^Aeatnc  'pecwte 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS     02115         21.7-2111 
n»°  blocks  ~esl  of    Symphony  Hall,) 


Designer  furniture  teases  your 

taste  while 
Kaleidoscopes  of  the  arts  swirl 

old  newness 
Dazzles  of  poshness  panoramas 

uniqueness 

All  threaded  together  by  textures 

of  soft  velvet  prices 

DECORATORS' 
CLEARINGHOUSE 

1029  Chestnut  St.  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma. 
(617)965-6363 

Monday-Saturday   9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 


V 


THE 


VS 


TitiUmate 


IN 


DIRECT 


OCEAN 
FRONT 
LIVING 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


fcl 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


A 
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■ 
*Haemonetics 

U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

B.  A.  Jackson 

*Healthco,  Inc. 

*  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

An  Wang 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 
Ray  Stata 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Michael  B.  Rukin 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 

*Augat,  Inc. 

Brewer  &.  Lord 

Roger  Wellington 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 

*Bolt,  Beranek  &.  Newman,  Inc. 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Stephen  Levy 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

John  B.  Pepper 

*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

John  J.  Cullinane 

E.  James  Morton 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Otto  Morningstar 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

*Dynatech  Corporation 

*Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

J.  P.  Barger 

Robert  J.  Scales 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 
*Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &.  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &.  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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J^Lns  l/^sz±ian  <cf\ug±  of  <zAlsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Ok  cMoie  Ojou  D<novj  cMoui  OiisniaC  ^tfugi,    <JIU  cMoxz  O/ou  H/aLs   lU." 


Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  Austin 
♦Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
♦Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
♦Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 
Ronald  Gill 

♦Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
♦Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

♦Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
♦General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
♦WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

♦WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 
S.  James  Coppersmith 


*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 

*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
♦Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 
♦Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
♦Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
♦Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
♦Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 
♦Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
♦Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
♦Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
♦Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
♦Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
♦Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W.  Bernstein 
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COQINTMs 

Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 

HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 


To  Build 

A  Reputation . . . 

.  .  .  takes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact. 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat.  &10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 


Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 
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:tIones&  Vining,  Inc. 

Svcn  Vaulc,  Jr. 
'Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
'Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
'"Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


fc  Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16 Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words1 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street. .the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 

$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  1 28.  Exit  onto  Route  1 29  -  Lynn.  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott.  MA  01907 

(617)  581-5070  . 
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Coming  Concerts 


Thursday,  9  December— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday  10  December— 2-3:55 
Saturday  11  December— 8-9=55 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Masonic  Funeral 

Music,  K.477 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  27 

inB-flat,K.595 
MURRAY  PERAHIA 
Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  6 


§t  '3otofpk/^^gstlUim^tt-, 


Tuesday,  14  December— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Overture  to 

Rosamunde 
Mozart  Concerto  in  C  for  flute 

and  harp,  K.299 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
Vaughan  Williams       Symphony  No.  6 


Wednesday,  15  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  16  December— 8-10 

Thursday '10' series 
Friday  17  December— 2-4 
Saturday,  18  December— 8-10 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  7  (old 

No.  8),  Unfinished 
Berg  Three  Pieces  for 

Orchestra,  Opus  3 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


BBSS 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-OE-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
or  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
)e  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

UJSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


conceits  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP-    " 
MENT  may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12.15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra'*  | 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would' 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  youi  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,] 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Ifigitte 


Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617-369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H:    LEE,    REALTOR  | 

18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 
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fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of , " 
pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like  ,    :r— ^ 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 
good  things  in  life  stay  that  way        m  r 
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*        The  Dewar  Highlander 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store         Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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For  Best  Audience 


, THE 'FIRST    NAME    IN    COGNAC    SINCE    1724 

EXCLUSIVELY  flN€  CHAMPAGNE  COGNAC  f ROM  THE  TWO  BEST  DISTRICTS  Of  THE  COGNAC  REGION 
Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor  Foreign  Vintages,  Inc.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  80  Proof. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 
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%iHamson,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31c  and 

that  taxes  take  41 11.  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  I'd  lose  a  dime." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

{61D  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England.  25  State  Street. 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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Perry  Ellis  Goes  To 

Great  Lengths 

One  of  the  world's  most 
celebrated  designers 
triumphs  again.  Perry's  latest: 
dramatic  skirt  and  cardigan, 
featuring  bold  horizontal 
stripes  and-  new  elongated 
styling.  Double-breasted 
cardigan  with  notch 
collar,  $110. 

Long  slim  skirt  with  elastic 
waist,  $56. 

Comfortable  cotton  in 
red/white  or  black/white 
stripes,  sizes  S-M-L. 
Collection  Sportswear  —  fourth 
floor  Boston,  and  Chestnut  Hill  and 
Warwick,  R.I. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


'Presidents  at  Pops"  1983— Update! 


"SOLD  OUT!/'  said  BSO  Overseer  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  general  chairman  for  the 
21  June  1983  "Presidents  at  Pops"  gala  fundraiser  for  the  BSO.  "We're  thrilled  to  be  fully 
subscribed  this  early  in  the  year  for  this  major  benefit,  the  BSO's  'Salute  to  Business.'  It's 
another  testimony  to  the  grand  success  of  the  program." 

Last  year's  premiere  effort  raised  $265,000  for  the  BSO.  "This  year's  goal,"  Krentzman 
said,  "is  to  raise  over  $300,000  from  the  program.  This  program  endeavors  to  develop 
closer  communication  between  the  business  community  and  the  Symphony,  broaden  the 
base  of  corporate  support,  and  create  a  fun  and  entertaining  evening." 

Co-chairmen  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  of  Coopers  a  Lybrand  and  Malcolm  M.  Sherman  of 
Zayre  Corporation  are  now  actively  working  along  with  a  committee  of  more  than  100 
BSO  Trustees,  Overseers,  and  members  of  the  business  community  to  sell  over  100  pages 
of  advertising  for  the  special  program  book.  Advertising  is  available  at  $1,000  per  full 
page,  $500  per  half-page,  and  $250  per  quarter-page. 

For  further  information  on  advertising  in  the  program  book,  or  on  the  overall  event, 
please  contact  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call  (617)  266-1492. 


Attention  Tanglewood  Friends! 


Tanglewood  Friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  25  February  1983  at  2  p.m. 
Guest  conductor  Eugene  Ormandy  will  lead  a  program  including  Strauss's  Don  Juan  and 
the  Brahms  First  Symphony.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  our  Tanglewood  Friends 
to  attend  a  pre-concert  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  luncheon  featuring  BSO  violinist 
Sheila  Fiekowsky  as  the  principal  speaker. 

The  fee  of  $35  includes  all  expenses:  round-trip  bus  transportation,  the  luncheon,  and 
your  concert  ticket.  The  bus  will  leave  at  8  a.m.  from  the  Pittsfield  Country  Club  and 
will  return  after  the  concert.  A  limited  number  of  reservations  are  available.  Please  make 
your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  and  mail  to  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis, 
565  Holmes  Road,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201  by  4  February  1983.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  BSO  principal  guest 
conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  on  Monday,  13  December  at  11  a.m.;  and,  on  Friday,  31 
December  at  11  a.m.,  conductor  Erich  Kunzel,  who  will  lead  this  year's  New  Year's  Eve 
gala  concert  with  the  Boston  Pops. 


Christinas  Gift  Suggestions:  BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 
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Two  new  digital  releases  from  Philips  records  have  recently  reached  local  record  stores: 
Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  "Aisle  Seat:  Great  Film  Music,"  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
performing  such  film-score  favorites  as  "Over  the  Rainbow/'  "The  Trolley  Song,"  the 
title  song  from  "New  York,  New  York,"  the  "Flying  Theme"  from  Williams's  own  score 
for  E.T.,  and  his  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  March.  Also  new  from  Philips  is  a  single-disc 
coupling  of  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  concertos  with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis.  New  from  Hyperion 
records  is  an  album  featuring  BSO  performances  of  two  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  Roger  Sessions's  Pultizer  Prize-winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and 
Andrzej  Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  under  the  direction  of  Music  Director  Ozawa. 

Other  recent  BSO  releases  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  are  the  Beethoven  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf  Serkin  on  Telarc;  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein  also  on  Telarc;  music  of  Ravel  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern  on  CBS;  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Egmont  Overture  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Philips,  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8  (the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand ),  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of 
Spring,  and  Hoist's  The  Planets. 

John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  may  also  be  heard  on  the  following  albums  from 
Philips:  "Pops  on  the  March,"  a  collection  of  European  and  American  marches,-  "Pops  on 
Broadway,"  including  music  from  such  Broadway  hits  as  Evita,  Annie,  and  A  Chorus 
Line;  "Pops  in  Space,"  featuring  music  from  John  Williams's  film  scores  for  Star  Wars, 
The  Empire  Strikes  Back,  Superman,  and  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind;  last  year's 
best-selling  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  an  album  of  Christmas  favorites  fea- 
turing the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus;  and  "Pops  Around  the  World,"  a  collection  of 
international  overtures. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


Looking  Ahead  to  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 

The  thirteenth  annual  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's major  fundraising  event,  kicks  off  on  Friday,  11  March  and  will  run  through  Sunday, 
13  March.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  broadcast  live  from  Symphony  Hall  around-the-clock. 
On  Sunday  evening,  there  will  be  a  live  telecast  over  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  featuring  a 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  More  than  500  Council  members  will 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents  to  this  year's  Marathon,  co-chaired  by  Council  members 
Janice  Hunt  and  Jane  Sanger.  The  Junior  Council  will  again  be  responsible  for  the  busy 
Quincy  Market  booth  during  Marathon  weekend. 

You  can  help  before  the  Marathon  begins  by  attending  the  spectacular  Preview  Party 
on  Tuesday,  1  March  at  Symphony  Hall,  or  by  pre-paying  your  pledge  with  an  order  from 
the  Marathon  catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  in  mid-February.  Anyone  interested  in 
working  on  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  or  in  donating  a  gift  premium, 
please  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  230. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street,  Everett,  MA  02149 

Fine  printing  since  1880 
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Sei  ji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurielieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacie  da  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concenmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concenmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chat 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lef  kowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 


Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

/.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall,-  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panuf nik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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The  Council  of  the  BSO 

announces 

The  Opening  of 


GIFT  SHOP 


NOW  OPEN  in  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  Council  of  the  BSO  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  opening  of  a  new  gift  shop  in  Symphony 
Hall,  to  be  located  in  the  lobby  to  the  right  of 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance.  The  Gift 
Shop  will  carry  a  variety  of  unusual  and 
elegant  items,  including  Symphony  Hall  note 
cards,  baby  bibs,  musical  motif  jewelry  items, 
BSO  boxed  chocolates,  and  the  most  recent 
BSO  and  Pops  recordings. 

The  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  for  all  BSO  concerts 
through  intermission. 

The  shop  was  made  possible  by  a  generous 
grant  from  BayBanks. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  9  December  at  8 
Friday,  10  December  at  2 
Saturday,  11  December  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


MOZART 
MOZART 


Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.477(479a) 

Piano  Concerto  No.  27  in  B-flat,  K.595 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegro 

MURRAY  PERAHIA 


INTERMISSION 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 


Symphony  No.  6  in  E  minor 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  7  August  1948) 

Allegro 

Moderato 

Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace 

Epilogue.  Moderato 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9=50  and  Friday's  about  3=50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Murray  Perahia  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4PM 
Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  21, 1982 

POULENC  Sextet  for  piano  and  winds 
PROKOFIEV  Quintet  in  G  minor  for  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin,  viola,  and  double  bass,  Op.  39 
BRAHMS  Quartet  No.  1  in  G  minor  for  piano  and 
strings,  Op.  25 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  1 5 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERIM  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings.  Op.  45,  No.  3 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

NAME. 
CITY 


.  ADDRESS . 


STATE 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE 


ZIP  CODE 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER 
FORM.  There  are  a 
limited  number  of  seats 
available  for  the 
1982/83  season.  You 
may  become  a  subscriber 
by  indicating  your 
choice  of  location 
and  price  and  by 
returning  this  form  to: 
New  Subscriber, 
Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Ma.  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICES. 

$27.50,  $21.00,  $16.00. 
The  3  prices  listed  are 
for  both  orchestra  & 
balcony.  Select  according 
to  your  requirements. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Dkector 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Tuesday,  14  December  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


^^^ 


SCHUBERT 


MOZART 


Overture  to  Rosamunde 
[DieZauberharfe,  D.644] 

Concerto  in  C  for  Flute  and  Harp,  K.299(297c) 

Allegro 
Andantino 
Rondeau :  Allegro 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT 


INTERMISSION 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 


Symphony  No.  6  in  E  minor 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  7  August  1948) 

Allegro 

Moderato 

Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace 

Epilogue.  Moderato 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  27. 

Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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This  is  a  Coadi  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten 
of  real  Glove 
and  eight  length" 


models  we  make  out 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.477(479a) 


Johannes  Chiisostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  composed  his  Maurerische  Trauer- 
musik  (Masonic  Funeral  Music)  in  the 
second  week  of  November  17 85  for  the 
funeral  of  two  members  of  his  Masonic 
lodge  in  Vienna  who  had  died  on  6  and 
7  November;  the  ceremony,  with 
Mozart's  music,  took  place  on  the  17th. 
The  American  premiere  was  given  by 
Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  on  17  August 
2875  at  the  same  "Thomas  Summer 
Night's  Concert"  that  saw  the  American  premiere  of  the  Mozart  Flute  and  Harp 
Concerto.  The  Masonic  Funeral  Music  was  first  performed  in  a  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concert  during  the  inaugural  season,  under  Georg  Henschel  on  27  and  28 
January  1882.  Arthur  Nikisch  led  performances  on  18  and  19  December  1891  as  a 
memorial  tribute  for  the  centennial  of  the  composer's  death.  Further  performances  have 
been  conducted  by  Emil  Pour,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Charles  Munch  (including  both 
Tanglewood  and  Boston  performances  given  "in  memoriam  Serge  Koussevitzky"), 
Richard  Bur  gin,  William  Steinberg  ("in  memoriam  G  Wallace  Woodworth"),  and  Eugen 
Jochum.  Peter  Maag  led  the  most  recent  performances  in  March  1975.  The  score  calls  for 
two  oboes,  clarinet  (there  is  one  part,  but  it  may  be  performed  by  the  usual  two  clarinets 
in  unison),  three  basset  horns,  bassoon,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

On  11  December  1784  Mozart  became  a  freemason,  joining  the  lodge  "Zur  Wohl- 
thdtigkeit"  ("Beneficence")  in  Vienna.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  involved  in  free- 
masonry, composing  music  for  some  of  the  ceremonies  and  even  (in  The  Magic  Flute) 
bringing  Masonic  symbolism  into  his  work  written  for  the  world  at  large.  The  Masonic 
societies  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  not  anti-religious  or  incompatible  with  Mozart's 
Catholic  faith.  They  were  essentially  organizations  of  liberal  intellectuals  who  celebrated 
the  philosophical  ideals  of  the  Enlightenment:  Nature,  Reason,  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
Within  the  lodge,  no  distinction  of  external  rank  stood  between  brother  and  brother. 
Dukes,  princes,  and  counts  met  on  the  same  level  as  mere  composers,  who  (in  the  world 
at  large)  would  have  been  regarded  as  little  more  than  servants.  To  Mozart,  who  had  once 
suffered  the  indignity  of  being  kicked  downstairs  by  a  servant  of  the  Archbishop  Collore- 
do  of  Salzburg,  this  leveling  of  all  ranks  must  have  been  welcome,  for  it  allowed  at  last 
the  nobility  of  spirit  and  of  artistic  creation  to  be  recognized. 

Within  the  lodge  Mozart  made  some  close  friends,  including  some  who  willingly 
provided  him  with  much-needed  financial  support  in  difficult  straits.  He  had  not  been 
close  to  many  musicians  in  Vienna:  his  awareness  of  his  own  genius  created  a  gulf 
between  him  and  the  merely  competent  composers  around  him.  Haydn,  the  only 
musician  that  he  completely  admired  and  respected,  was  himself  a  member  of  a  Masonic 
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Jordan  marsh 


Jordan  Marsh    ■*  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores 
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lodge  for  a  time  in  1785.  So  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  forged  in  freemasonry  no  doubt 
filled  a  vital  social  and  psychological  need.  We  can  judge  this  from  the  warmth  and 
richness  of  his  musical  responses  to  Masonic  ceremony. 

Mozart's  lodge  lost  two  of  its  distinguished  members  within  forty-eight  hours  when 
Duke  Georg  August  zu  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  (the  Imperial-Royal  Major  General)  died  on 
6  November  1785,  followed  the  next  day  by  Franz  Count  Esterhazy  von  Galantha 
(Chancellor  of  the  Hungarian-Transylvanian  Court).  The  decision  to  have  a  joint  funeral 
service  in  the  Masonic  style  must  have  been  made  quickly  for  a  printed  invitation  was 
sent  to  the  members  on  the  llth;  by  this  time  Mozart  had  no  doubt  already  agreed  to 
compose  a  work  for  the  ceremony  and  had  probably  begun  work.  At  some  time  after 
completing  the  score,  he  added  the  first  and  second  basset  horn  parts  and  a  part  labeled 
"Gran  Fagotto."  These  added  parts  were  very  likely  intended  for  some  skilled  freemason 
performers  who  happened  to  be  visiting  Vienna  at  this  time.  A  few  weeks  earlier— on 
20  October— two  other  Viennese  lodges,  "The  Three  Eagles"  and  "The  Palm  Tree,"  had 
combined  to  give  a  concert  to  benefit  the  basset  horn  players,  Anton  David  and  Vinzent 
Springer;  Mozart  had  improvised  on  the  piano  as  part  of  the  program  on  that  occasion. 
Similarly  the  "Gran  Fagotto"  (which  must  surely  refer  to  the  bassoon  rather  than  the 
contrabassoon  unless  Mozart  intended  to  leave  a  gap  of  more  than  an  octave  between  his 
two  lowest  wind  instruments)  was  probably  added  for  one  Theodore  Lotz. 

This  short  work — only  sixty-nine  measures  long — is  extraordinarily  moving  in  its 
expressively  sombre  colors.  Though  not  intended  for  a  church  service,  its  mood  and  style 
are  close  to  some  of  Mozart's  liturgical  music— the  Kyrie  of  the  unfinished  Mass  in 
C  minor,  for  example,  and  the  "chorale"  of  the  Men  in  Armor  in  the  last  act  of  The 
Magic  Flute,  with  both  of  which  it  shares  the  choice  of  key.  The  sober  contrapuntal  style, 
too,  suggests  the  most  serious  of  subjects,  a  contemplation  of  human  mortality. 

The  woodwinds  utter  expressive  cries  in  thirds  and  sixths  (a  traditional  symbol  of 
freemasonry),  to  which  the  strings  add  a  chromatic  accompaniment  extended  as  a  series 
of  piercing  interjections.  As  this  introduction  dies  away,  the  oboes  and  clarinet  in  unison 
sing  a  cantos  fiimus  which  begins  with  precisely  the  same  notes  as  the  first  plainsong 
"tone"  or  melody  for  reciting  the  Psalms,-  the  old  Gregorian  chant  for  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah  is  quite  similar  (Haydn  had  used  it  twenty  years  earlier  in  his  Symphony 
No.  26,  Lamentatione).  Against  this  sustained,  marchlike  presentation  of  the  cantos 
fixmos,  the  strings  continue  their  expressive  outbursts.  As  the  quasi-plainsong  melody 
ends,  a  dramatic  continuation  of  the  introductory  material  yields  finally  to  a  pianissimo 
ending  of  extraordinary  power. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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.    The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall, 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well. 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  or  for  the  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of  „ 

BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season ,  as  the  orchestra 
begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it  | 

provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  / 

with  the  Orchestra.  f 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated?  ^ 

For  further  information ,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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Wolfgang  Amad£  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  B-flat,  K.595 


Johannes  Chiisostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777 ,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  completed  his  final  piano  concerto  on 
5  January  1791.  Its  first  performance  took 
place  in  Vienna  on  4  March  of  that  year. 
Erich  Leinsdorf  led  the  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performance  at  Tanglewood  on 
7  July  1963  with  Rudolf  Serkin  as  soloist. 
The  only  Symphony  Hall  performances 
were  with  Leinsdorf  and  pianist  Claude 
Frank  in  November  1968,  though  the 
concerto  has  been  performed  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  three  further  Berkshire  Festivals: 
1968  (Leinsdorf,  Frank),  1971  (Seiji  Ozawa,  Vladimir  Ashkenazy),  and,  most  recently, 
1981  (Christoph  Eschenbach  as  conductor  and  soloist).  In  addition  to  the  solo  piano,  it 
calls  for  an  orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

In  1791,  when  Mozart's  short  span  of  years  came  to  its  untimely  end,  he  was  remem- 
bered in  memorial  tributes  with  a  warmth  that  was  far  more  than  conventionally 
laudatory.  Clearly  his  genius  stood  out  at  the  time,  ranked  only  with  the  other  great 
Viennese  master,  Haydn.  Yet  to  the  general  public  his  music  was  often  difficult  to  under- 
stand— daring,  highly  flavored,  complex — so  that  Mozart  had  all  but  given  up  concer- 
tizing  in  the  normal  way,  which  was  to  assemble  the  performers  for  a  program  that 
would  consist  largely  of  his  own  music  (with  himself  as  piano  soloist),  to  rent  a  hall,  sell 
the  tickets,  and  reap  such  profits  as  there  may  have  been.  Audiences  apparently  had 
stopped  coming  to  Mozart's  "academies,"  as  such  concerts  were  called.  It  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  heady  days  of  1784  when  he  might  appear  a  dozen  times  a  month,-  even  his  last 
three  symphonies,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1788,  probably  for  an  intended  series  of 
academies,  were  not  performed  in  the  three  years  of  life  that  remained  to  him.  Thus  it 
was  that  Mozart's  final  contribution  to  the  piano  concerto,  a  genre  he  had  made  uniquely 
his  own  six  or  seven  years  earlier,  received  its  first  performance  not  in  an  academy  given 
by  the  composer  himself,  but  rather  one  given  by  the  distinguished  and  popular  clarinet- 
ist Joseph  Beer  on  4  March  1791,  some  two  months  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  Its 
reception  is  unknown. 

In  this  beautifully  autumnal  concerto,  Mozart  avoids  the  glitter  of  virtuosity  for  its 
own  sake,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems  even  subdued  when  compared  with  some  ear- 
lier examples.  But  its  expressive  qualities  are  correspondingly  richer,  and  the  concerto 
shares  many  elements  with  the  other  works  of  his  last  year:  a  direct  simplicity  of  melody, 
an  interest  in  harmonic  exploration,  and  a  universality  that  transcends  the  passions  of  the 
past  and  enters  into  a  newly  tranquil  world. 

The  Allegro  presents  a  wealth  of  tuneful  ideas  linked  together  with  the  utmost  ease 
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Brewer  <Sl  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


We're 

Brewer  &l  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 

Personal  ck  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &.  Engineering  Services/Life  &.  Employee  Benefits 
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and  naturalness,  even  when  a  little  dotted  fanfare  in  the  woodwinds  interrupts  the  melo- 
dy in  the  strings  and  threatens  to  upset  the  parsing  of  its  phrases.  The  music  oscillates 
between  major  and  minor,  hinting  at  expressive  depths,  and  the  solo  instrument  picks  up 
much  of  its  figuration  from  the  ritornello,  tying  everything  together  most  ingeniously. 
The  beginning  of  the  development  is  designed  purposely  to  disorient  the  ear,  taking  off 
from  the  extraordinarily  distant  key  of  B  minor  and  moving  rapidly  through  a  bewilder- 
ing succession  of  keys  before  returning  home  with  Mozart's  usual  felicity. 

The  Larghetto  opens  with  the  unaccompanied  piano  singing  an  expressive  song  in  a 
mood  of  tranquil  resignation,  though  later  on  the  orchestra  responds  with  achingly 
poignant  chromaticisms.  The  finale  is  lighter,  though  not  so  extroverted  as  some  of  the 
earlier  concerto  rondos.  The  main  tune  is  a  chipper  one  that  Mozart  adapted  almost 
immediately  after  finishing  the  concerto  into  a  little  spring  song,  "Komm,  lieber  Mai" 
("Come,  dear  May"),  K.596.  For  the  rest,  the  rondo  is  graceful  and  vivacious,  but  its  lack 
of  the  normal  keyboard  fireworks  suggests  that  Mozart,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  had  found 
an  entirely  new  relation  to  the  audiences  that  he  had  courted  so  assiduously  in  the  earlier 
years.  They  no  longer  had  to  be  compelled  to  admiration,-  they  could  now  be  wooed  by 
the  richness  of  the  music  and  not  only  the  flash  of  the  performance.  And  if,  as  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  suggest,  they  were  not  attracted  by  either,  then  the  composer  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  go  his  own  way,  to  write  his  music  as  he  wanted  it  to  go  quite  indepen- 
dently of  audience  approval  and  traditional  aristocratic  patronage.  Beethoven  managed  to 
do  that  a  generation  later  and  still  find  the  means  of  support,-  Mozart  tried  it  just  a  little 
too  soon,  as  the  penury  of  his  last  years  demonstrates.  Still,  his  late  style  recalls 
Winckelmann's  famous  epigram  on  the  inherent  character  of  classical  art —  "edle  Einfalt 
und  stille  Grbsse"  ("noble  simplicity  and  quiet  greatness"),-  it  could  be  applied  just  as 
appropriately  to  this,  the  capstone  on  the  edifice  of  Mozart's  piano  concertos. 

-S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i..  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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GUILD,  FULKERSON  AND  MONRAD 

Personal  Trustees 


A  New  Firm 
A  New  Concept 

Management  of 
Investments  Under  Trust  Appointments 
Personal  Tax  Services 
Estate  Planning 

For  Those  Who  Want 
Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 


Related  services  include: 

•  Tax  planning 

•  Preparation  of  estate,  gift  and  income  tax  returns 

•  Custodianship  of  securities  and  all  necessary  bookkeeping 

•  Administration  and  planning  of  estates;  service  as  executors 

•  Liaison  with  other  executors,  trustees  or  family  offices 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Allan  W.  Fulkerson 


Ernest  E.  Monrad 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 
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Franz  Schubert 

Overture  to  Rosamunde  [Die  Zauberharfe,  D.644] 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liech- 
tental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31  January 
1797  and  died  in  Vienna  on  19  November 
1828.  He  composed  the  incidental  music 
to  Rosamunde,  Princess  of  Cyprus,  an  ill- 
fated  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von  Chezy, 
at  great  speed  during  November  and  ear- 
ly December  1823.  The  music  and  play 
were  first  performed  on  20  December  of 
the  same  year;  a  single  repetition  consti- 
tuted the  entire  theatrical  history  of  the 
drama.  The  music  by  itself  (D.  797)  came 
to  be  rather  well-known  over  a  period  of 
years  in  bits  and  snatches  (though  with 
some  confusion  regarding  the  identity  of 
the  overture,  discussed  in  further  detail 
below).  The  so-called  "overture  to 
Rosamunde"  (D.644)  was  first  performed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  on  22  January  1853. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  the  overture  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  audiences  on 
12  and  13  December  1884.  Emil  Pour,  Max  Fiedler,  Finest  Ansermet,  Charles  Munch, 
Erich  Leinsdorf,  Daniel  Barenboim,  and  Joseph  Silver  stein  have  also  performed  it  here.  Sir 
Colin  Davis  led  the  most  recent  performances  in  March  1982.  The  score  calls  for  two 
each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Schubert's  incidental  music  to  Rosamunde  is  unique  in  having  at  once  two  overtures 
and  none.  This  paradox  can  only  be  explained  by  pursuing  the  checkered  history  of  the 
work's  composition  and  its  life  in  performance.  Schubert  was  invited  to  write  the  inci- 
dental music  to  the  play  Rosamunde,  Princess  of  Cyprus  by  the  unfortunate  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy  whose  literary  velleities  had  already  produced  the  hodgepodge  of  a  libretto 
that  sank  Weber's  music  for  Euryanthe  virtually  forever.  (Schubert  might  have  known 
better,-  he  had,  in  fact,  told  Weber  quite  frankly  that  he  thought  Euryanthe  was  a  less 
satisfying  work  than  Der  Freischiitz,  which  he  had  admired  enormously.)  At  all  events, 
the  music  seems  to  have  been  written  in  great  haste  (in  five  days,  according  to  one 
account,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  short  time  would  suffice  for  so  voluminous  a 
score).  Mme.  Chezy  had  been  asked  to  write  a  play  for  a  young  actress,  Emilie  Neumann, 
to  offer  for  her  benefit  at  the  Theater-an-derWien.  From  the  beginning  Schubert  was 
intended  as  the  composer  of  the  necessary  incidental  music,  but  we  hear  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  work  until  it  was  announced  just  one  day  before  the  first  performance! 
Schubert,  in  the  process  of  composing  ballet  music,  entr'actes,  a  few  choruses,  and  a 
romance  for  alto,  did  not  have  time  to  write  an  original  overture  for  the  performance.  But 
he  had  a  couple  of  overtures  in  hand,  written  for  stage  works  that  had  not  yet  been  per- 
formed (and  never  were  to  be  performed  in  the  composer's  brief  lifetime). 

Oddly  enough,  the  overture  performed  on  20  December  1823  was  not  the  one  now 
performed  almost  universally  as  the  Rosamunde  overture!  From  descriptions  of  the  music 
in  press  reviews  of  the  premiere,  it  is  clear  that  Schubert  must  have  used  the  overture  to 
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his  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella.  It  was  well  enough  received  to  be  encored  the  first  night. 
The  rest  of  the  music,  too,  seems  to  have  pleased  the  audience.  The  author  of  the  play 
recognized  at  once  the  lyricism  and  beauty  of  the  score,  which  she  described  as  "a  majes- 
tic stream,  winding  through  the  poem's  complexities  like  a  sweetly  transfiguring  mirror, 
grandiose,  purely  melodious,  soulful,  unspeakably  touching  and  profound."  But  none  of 
that  praise  could  have  been  applied  to  the  play  itself,  a  strange  ultra-Romantic  hodge- 
podge of  secret  passages,  poisoned  letters,  princesses  raised  by  fishermen,  shepherds  who 
turn  out  to  be  princes,  and  so  on.  And  indeed,  the  absurdities  of  the  play  did  in  the  music 
totally.  After  a  second  performance  in  the  theater,  Rosamunde  never  reappeared  as  a 
theatrical  entity.  Even  the  script  of  the  play  has  been  totally  lost  (we  can  only  reconstruct 
the  ludicrous  plot  from  the  extensive  descriptions  in  the  reviews). 

But  the  music  had  already  made  its  mark.  Of  the  ten  numbers  Schubert  composed  for 
the  play  (the  borrowed  overture  is  not  included  in  this  accounting),  four  numbers — all 
vocal  selections,  including  the  alto  romance,  a  chorus  of  spirits  for  male  voices,  and  two 
choruses  (of  shepherds  and  of  hunters)  for  mixed  voices— were  published  within  three 
months  as  Opus  26,  for  which  Schubert  arranged  the  orchestral  accompaniment  for 
piano.  About  1827  there  appeared  in  print  a  four-hands  piano  arrangement  identified  as 
Schubert's  "Overture  to  the  drama  Rosamunde" ;  this,  however,  turned  out  to  be  not  the 
overture  played  at  the  first  performance,  but  rather  that  to  Schubert's  music  for  the 
"magic  play"  Die  Zaubeiharfe  (The  Magic  Harp),  which  had  been  performed  at  the 
Theateran-der-Wien  in  1820.  There  has  been  no  explanation  why  the  overture  should 
have  been  published  with  this  title — the  error  occurred  during  Schubert's  lifetime,  so  it 
was  not  the  mistake  of  some  posthumous  editor  of  his  works.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that 
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Schubert  decided,  on  reflection,  that  the  Zauberharfe  overture  was  better  suited  to 
Rosamunde  than  the  Alfonso  und  Estrella  overture,  but  since  there  never  seems  to  have 
been  any  question  of  reviving  so  total  a  theatrical  flop,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Schubert 
would  have  burdened  his  mind  with  so  unpractical  a  question.  For  whatever  reason,  the 
overture  to  Die  Zauberharfe  is  now  performed  everywhere  as  the  Rosamunde  overture, 
though  it  had  no  connection  with  the  production,  while  the  work  that  was  actually 
performed  that  December  night  has  migrated  back  to  its  original,  and  proper,  position  as 
the  overture  to  one  of  Schubert's  major  operatic  ventures. 

The  so-called  Rosamunde  overture— actually  that  for  Die  Zauberharfe— begins  with  a 
powerful  slow  introduction  in  C  minor,  to  the  opening  measures  of  which  the  trombones 
bring  particular  force.  A  gently  lamenting  melody  in  oboes  and  clarinets  moves  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  harmonic  universe  when  the  strings  take  it  up  in  the  key  of  G  flat.  The 
increasing  urgency  of  the  return  to  the  home  dominant  hints  at  a  forthcoming  dramatic 
confrontation— but  Schubert  undercuts  all  our  expectations  when  the  Allegro  vivace 
takes  off  in  C  major  with  one  of  the  jauntiest  tunes  ever  composed.  From  here  on  the 
overture  retains  its  more  lighthearted,  though  energetic,  mood. 

-S.L. 

SHREVE 


H.M.S.  BEAGLE  in  the  Galapagos 

Darwin's  famous  voyage  commemorated  in  this  limited  edition  print  by  John  Chancellor. 
(Signed  by  the  artist  and  bearing  the  authenticating  stamp  of  the  British  Fine  Art  Trade 
Guild.)  Published  1982  by  Alexander  Gaffery,  Bristol,  England.  Sight  size  183/4"  x  283/8" 
$495  framed;  $395  with  French  mat  only.  800-225-7088. 

THIS  SPORTING  LIFE:  The  Antiques  Department  carries  an  extensive  collection 
of  both  contemporary  and  antique  sporting  prints.  Subjects  include  field  sports,  hunting, 
racing  and  sailing  by  artists  such  as  David  Hagerbaumer,  Montague  Dawson,  Derek 
Gardner,  Charles  Vickery  and  Lassell  Ripley.  We  invite  your  inquiry  and  requests. 

SHREVE,CRUMP  &WW 

IEWELERS  SINCE  1800 

330  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  (617)  267-9100  •  THE  MALL  AT  CHESTNUT  HILL  •  SOUTH  SHORE  PLAZA 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Concerto  in  C  for  Flute  and  Harp,  K.299(297c) 


Johannes  Chrisostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Am.ad.eo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  composed  the  Concerto  for  Flute  and 
Harp  in  Paris  almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival  there  on  23  March  1778,  on  a 
commission  from  a  French  nobleman 
whom  he  called  the  Due  de  Guines  (see 
below).  The  date  of  its  first  performance 
is  unknown,  though  it  was  most  likely  a 
private  one  in  the  household  of  the  aristo- 
crat who  commissioned  the  work.  The 
American  premiere  was  given  by  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  a 
"Thomas  Summer  Night's  Concert"  in  New  York's  Central  Park  on  17  August  1875,  with 
Carl  Wehner  and  Adolphus  Lockwood  as  soloists.  In  October  and  November  of  that  year, 
Thomas  and  his  orchestra  introduced  the  concerto  to  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  earliest  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  11  and 
12  January  1884,  with  soloists  E.M.  Heindl  (flute)  and  Alexander  Freygang  (harp).  Other 
performances  have  been  given  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  1886  (with 
Heindl  and  Heinrich  Schuecher)  and  Karl  Muck  in  1913  (with  Andre  Maquarre  and 
Alfred  Holy).  The  only  BSO  performance  since  then  took  place  at  Tanglewood  in  July 
1972,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  and  soloists  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  and  Ann 
Hobson.  In  addition  to  the  two  solo  instruments,  the  score  calls  for  oboes  and  horns  in 
pairs  and  strings. 

On  23  March  1778  Mozart  and  his  mother  arrived  in  Paris  from  Mannheim.  The 
twenty-two-year-old  composer,  now  too  old  to  be  the  charming  prodigy  and  center  of 
attention  of  all  fashionable  Paris,  quickly  discovered  that  the  aristocracy  left  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired  when  it  came  to  supporting  music— or,  indeed,  any  serious  part  of  life.  The 
Mozarts'  old  friend  Baron  Grimm  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  the  highest  figures 
in  society,  but  much  good  it  did  him.  (One  biographer  has  noted  that  Mozart's  letters  to 
his  father  describing  the  insults  he  had  to  endure  in  Paris  "read  like  contributions  to  a 
source  book  on  the  reasons  for  the  French  Revolution.")  In  May,  for  example,  he  visited 
the  Duchess  de  Chabot,  who  had  asked  him  to  call  on  her.  The  purpose  of  such  visits,  of 
course,  was  to  make  some  money,  either  as  a  tip  (generous,  he  hoped)  for  his  playing  or  a 
commission  to  write  a  new  piece.  The  Duchess  kept  him  waiting  for  a  half  hour  in  an 
ice-cold  room,  then  asked  him  to  play  for  her  on  a  "miserable"  piano.  When  he  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  warm  up  his  hands  first,  she  sat  down  and  began  to  draw  for  an  hour,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen.  At  last  she  allowed  him  to  begin  playing,  but  through- 
out his  performance  she  and  all  her  gentlemen  "never  interrupted  their  drawing  for  a 
moment,  but  went  on  intently,  so  that  I  had  to  play  to  the  chairs,  tables,  and  walls." 
Losing  his  patience,  Mozart  played  about  half  of  a  set  of  variations,  then  pretended  the 
piece  was  over.  The  crowd  applauded  mightily,  but  the  Duchess  would  not  think  of 
letting  Mozart  leave  until  her  husband  had  heard  him  play.  So  he  was  forced  to  sit 
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another  half  hour  until  he  arrived.  He,  at  least,  listened  with  close  attention,  giving 
Mozart  his  sole  pleasure  on  a  miserable  day.  Yet  after  putting  himself  out  for  the  better 
part  of  a  day,  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it.  "People  pay  plenty  of  compliments,  it  is 
true,  but  there  it  ends.  They  arrange  for  me  to  come  on  such  and  such  a  day,  I  play  and 
hear  them  exclaim:  'Oh,  c'est  un  prodigue,  c'est  inconcevable,  c'est  etonnant!,'  and  then 
it  is — Adieu." 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  cases  Mozart  had  to  deal  with  in  Paris  was  that  of  the  man 
he  called  the  "Due  de  Guines,"  whose  full  name  and  correct  title  were  Adrien-Louis 
Bonniere  de  Souastre,  Comtes  de  Guines.  He  was  another  connection  made  through 
Baron  Grimm,  who  was  probably  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Mozart  had  received 
several  important  commissions  within  a  week  of  his  arrival  in  Paris.  But  commissions 
and  teaching  jobs  are  no  good  unless  one  gets  paid  for  them  afterwards. 

Mozart's  mother  wrote  a  letter  to  Leopold  Mozart  on  14  May  insisting  that  their  cir- 
cumstances were  quite  satisfactory:  "Wolfgang  has  got  hold  of  a  good  family.  He  has  to 
teach  composition  for  two  hours  daily  to  a  mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Guines,  who  pays  handsomely."  The  same  day  Wolfgang  wrote  to  describe  his  work  as  a 
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SWAMPSCOTT 


A  care-free  Ufesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  It  all. 

Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128,  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(617)  581-5070 
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teacher  of  composition.  He  commented  that  the  father  played  the  flute  "extremely 
well,"  and  the  daughter  the  harp  "magnifique,"  but: 

She  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  as  to  whether  she  has  any  talent  for  composition, 
especially  as  regards  invention  or  ideas.  But  her  father . . .  declares  that  she  certainly 
has  ideas  and  that  it  is  only  that  she  is  too  bashful  and  has  too  little  self-confidence. 
Well,  we  shall  see.  If  she  gets  no  inspirations  or  ideas  (for  at  present  she  really  has 
none  whatever),  then  it  is  to  no  purpose,  for— God  knows— I  can't  give  her  any  ...  I 
gave  her  her  fourth  lesson  today  and,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  composition  and  harmony 
are  concerned,  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied  with  her . . .  She  has  no  ideas  whatever- 
nothing  comes.  I  have  tried  her  in  every  possible  way.  Among  other  things  I  hit  on 
the  idea  of  writing  down  a  very  simple  minuet,  in  order  to  see  whether  she  could  not 
compose  a  variation  on  it.  It  was  useless.  "Well,"  I  thought,  "she  probably  does  not 
know  how  she  ought  to  begin."  So  I  started  to  write  a  variation  on  the  first  bar  and 
told  her  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  and  to  keep  to  the  idea.  In  the  end  it  went  fairly 
well.  When  it  was  finished,  I  told  her  to  begin  something  of  her  own,— only  the 
treble  part,  the  melody.  Well,  she  thought  and  thought  for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  nothing  came.  So  I  wrote  down  four  bars  of  a  minuet  and  said  to  her:  "See  what 
an  ass  I  am!  I  have  begun  a  minuet  and  cannot  even  finish  the  melody.  Please  be  so 
kind  as  to  finish  it  for  me."  She  was  positive  she  couldn't,  but  at  last  with  great 
difficulty — something  came,  and  indeed  I  was  only  too  glad  to  see  something  for 
once. 

Leopold,  back  in  Salzburg,  was  delighted  to  hear  of  this  powerful  connection.  He  wrote, 
"My  dear  son!  I  beg  you  try  to  keep  the  friendship  of  the  Due  de  Guines  and  to  win  his 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)  247-3000 
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The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  y* 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co. 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


favor.  I  have  often  read  about  him  in  the  papers.  He  is  all-powerful  at  the  French  Court." 
But  Leopold's  plan  for  Wolfgang's  success  foundered  on  the  fact  that  de  Guines,  for  all  his 
power  at  court,  was  a  deadbeat  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  such  lower-class  personages 
as  musicians.  An  outraged  Wolfgang  reported  the  unhappy  event  on  31  July: 

Just  imagine,  the  Due  de  Guines,  to  whose  house  I  have  had  to  go  daily  for  two  hours, 
let  me  give  twenty-four  lessons  and  (although  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  after  every 
twelve)  went  off  into  the  country  and  came  back  after  ten  days  without  letting  me 
know  a  word  about  it,  so  that  had  I  not  inquired  out  of  mere  curiosity — I  should  not 
have  known  that  they  were  here!  And  when  I  did  go,  the  housekeeper  pulled  out  a 
purse  and  said:  "Pray  forgive  me  if  I  only  pay  you  for  twelve  lessons  this  time,  but  I 
haven't  enough  money."  There's  noble  treatment  for  you!  She  paid  me  three  louis 
d'or  [an  insultingly  small  amount],  adding:  "I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied — if  not, 
please  let  me  know."  So  M.  le  Due  hasn't  a  spark  of  honor  and  must  have  thought, 
"After  all,  he's  a  young  man  and  a  stupid  German  into  the  bargain — (for  all  French- 
men talk  like  this  about  the  Germans)— so  he'll  be  quite  glad  to  have  it." 

The  lessons  had  just  ended  because  his  composition  pupil,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  was 
about  to  get  married.  Mozart  commented,  "No  great  loss  to  my  reputation."  But  he  also 
noted  that  after  the  wedding  was  over,  he  would  return  to  the  housekeeper  and  demand 
his  money.  And  it  wasn't  only  the  composition  lessons  that  he  was  owed  money  for:  "For 
he  [the  Due  de  Guines]  has  already  had,  for  the  last  four  months,  a  concerto  of  mine  for 
flute  and  harp,  for  which  he  has  not  yet  paid  me." 

This  is  the  earliest  reference  we  have  to  one  of  Mozart's  most  Parisian  works,  the 
charming,  decorative  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Harp.  If  the  work  was  really  in  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  commissioned  it  for  four  months  as  of  31  July,  Mozart  must  have  com- 
posed it  almost  the  minute  he  arrived  in  Paris,  four  months  and  one  week  earlier  (though 
he  might  well  have  exaggerated  slightly).  No  doubt  it  was  the  ubiquitous  Baron  Grimm 
who  introduced  Mozart  to  the  family  (owing  to  the  performing  talents  of  father  and 
daughter)  immediately  after  his  arrival.  When  the  father  hired  Mozart  to  teach  composi- 
tion to  his  daughter,  he  did  not  expect  that  she  would  compose  operas,  concertos,  or 
symphonies,  but  only  grand  sonatas  for  their  two  instruments,  flute  and  harp.  Thus, 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  that  he  should  also  commission  a  double  concerto 
from  the  visiting  composer. 


DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 
the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 
coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 
So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^      ^  jf& 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  1  r\  I  ^rrsnrwr 

Streets,  Boston,  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100. 
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It  is  probably  only  chance  that  led  to  the  work's  being  known  as  a  "concerto"  for  two 
instruments  rather  than  as  a  "symphonie  concertante,"  the  term  more  likely  to  have 
been  used  in  Paris  in  1778.  The  French  capital  was  the  most  frequent  home  of  this  fusion 
of  symphony,  concerto,  and  divertimento;  the  term  itself  implies  "symphony  with 
important  solo  parts/'  but  structurally  it  resembles  the  classical  concerto,  and  its  empha- 
sis on  light  and  tuneful  melodies  suggests  a  relation  to  the  divertimento.  The  symphonie 
concertante  usually  had  from  two  to  four  solo  players,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or 
nine.  Mozart  composed  one  work  explicitly  called  a  symphonie  concertante  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Paris;  it  called  for  four  wind  players — flute,  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon— 
as  soloists.  The  intended  performers,  said  Mozart,  "are  quite  in  love  with  it."  But  alas,  the 
work,  by  which  he  clearly  set  great  store,  is  now  lost. 

Probably  his  very  next  Parisian  composition  of  this  trip  was  another  concertante  score, 
Mozart's  earliest  to  survive,  the  Flute  and  Harp  Concerto.  The  work  is  truly  a  concertante 
symphony  rather  than  a  concerto,  as  is  evident  particularly  when  the  solo  instruments 
intertwine  with  other  members  of  the  orchestra,  such  as  the  oboes  and  horns  in  the  last 
movement.  The  taste  of  his  Parisian  patron  (and  the  audiences,  too)  is  reflected  in  the 
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lighthearted  galanterie,  richly  decorative,  filled  with  charming  tunes,  and  carefully 
avoiding  any  profound  emotional  depths,  which  would  have  been  wasted  in  Paris.  (For 
profundity  in  a  concertante  style,  Mozart  waited  until  he  had  returned  to  Salzburg, 
where,  the  following  year,  he  produced  his  very  greatest  work  of  this  type,  the  Sinfonia 
concertante  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.364.) 

Structurally  the  work  follows  the  pattern  of  Mozart's  concertos,  rich  in  prodigal 
melody  designed  to  highlight  the  soloists  against  the  orchestra.  The  first  movement  has 
an  extended  exposition  with  a  brief  orchestral  ritornello  and  a  varied  solo  passage  that 
takes  off  from  it,  first  echoing  the  orchestra  then  moving  on  to  a  plethora  of  new  tunes. 
The  development  is  necessarily  brief  after  this  expansive  opening,  and  the  recapitulation, 
too,  keeps  tighter  rein  on  the  soloists,  while  varying  the  details  of  thematic  treatment. 
The  slow  movement  completely  drops  the  orchestral  winds  and  divides  the  violas  into 
two  parts,  producing  a  mellow  backdrop  against  which  the  flute  and  harp  can  sing  their 
dreamy  song.  The  finale,  a  rondo  based  on  a  dance  melody  in  the  style  of  a  gavotte,  brings 
back  the  horns  and  oboes  in  a  role  that  grows  more  and  more  prominent  as  the  move- 
ment continues,  ultimately  to  become  concertante  instruments  themselves.  It  may  be 
true  that  this  concerto  plumbs  no  great  emotional  depths,  nor  does  it  rise  to  any  heroic 
heights.  Because  of  this,  the  Flute  and  Harp  Concerto  has  occasionally  earned  the  oppro- 
brium of  those  who  complain  that  it  is  not  something  quite  different.  But  in  its  own 
charming  way  it  reveals  one  aspect  of  Mozart's  musical  personality — the  powdered-wig 
Mozart  writing  to  the  tastes  of  society — as  clearly  as  any  score  he  ever  turned  out. 

-S.L. 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   Xh 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  A  INNS,  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Symphony  No.  6  in  E  minor 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  was  horn  on  12 
October  1872  at  Down  Ampney,  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  and  died  in  London  on 
26  August  1958.  He  began  his  Sixth  Sym- 
phony about  1944  and  finished  it  in  1947. 
Sir  Adrian  Boult  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance with  the  BBC  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  Lon- 
don, on  21  April  1948.  Serge  Koussevitz- 
ky  conducted  the  first  American  per- 
formance at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in 
Tanglewood  on  7  August  1948  and  the 
first  Symphony  Hall  performances  the 
following  October.  The  only  other  per- 
formances here  were  led  by  Sir  John  Bar- 
birolli  in  October  and  November  of  1964. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  tenor  saxophone,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  (fourth  trumpet  ad  lib.),  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  xylophone,  harp 
(doubled  if  possible),  and  strings.  Ken  Radnofsky  will  be  the  saxophonist  in  these 
performances. 

The  three  earliest  symphonies  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams*  were  programmatic  in 
character  and  bore  titles.  The  first,  known  as  the  Sea  Symphony  (1903-09),  was  in  fact  a 
choral  work  that  had  grown  from  the  composer's  intention  to  compose  some  settings  of 
Walt  Whitman  as  hearty  "songs  of  the  sea."  The  next  two,  though  purely  instrumental, 
remained  essentially  program  pieces:  the  London  Symphony  (1912-13)  and  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  (1921).  At  that  point,  Vaughan  Williams  turned,  for  his  next  three  sym- 
phonies— after  a  lapse  of  ten  years — to  the  purely  abstract  instrumental  genre,  identified 
only  by  key  and  number.  Yet  critics  could  not  be  prevented  from  attempting  to  read 
programmatic  ideas  into  these  works,  no  matter  how  vehemently  the  composer  insisted 
that  they  were  intended  to  make  their  statements  purely  as  music. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  in  F  minor  (1931-34),  excited  surprise  after  the  calm  of  the 
Pastoral  for  its  ferocious  quality,  built  explosively  from  two  four-note  motives.  Its 
violence  has  led  many  to  propose  that  it  "meant"  such  things  as  "the  prophet  sees  the 
nature  of  naked  violence  triumphant  in  Europe."  In  retrospect  one  might  well  identify 
this  powerful  work  as  a  vision  of  the  coming  World  War,  though  the  composer  himself 
always  objected  to  that  characterization. 

Similarly,  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  D  major  (1938-43),  which  was  premiered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  war,  came  as  a  shock  of  just  the  opposite  kind.  Built  in  part  on  themes  from 
Vaughan  Williams's  then  incomplete  opera  (or  "morality,"  as  he  himself  preferred  to  call 
it)  Pilgxim's  Progress,  it  seemed  to  have  achieved  a  serenity  that  one  might  expect  from  a 


*Vaughan  Williams  always  pronounced  his  first  name,  British  fashion,  "Rate,"  and  hated  hearing  it 
in  the  typical  American  pronunciation,  with  the  "1"  sounded. 
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composer  then  over  seventy  years  of  age.  At  the  premiere  it  was  said  that  his  music 
looked  forward  to  the  peace  to  come,  and  it  was  widely  mooted  that  the  Fifth  would  be 
his  last  symphony. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  quite  shattered  this  "rounded"  view  of 
the  completion  of  Vaughan  Williams's  life  work,  his  attainment  of  an  ultimate  serenity. 
By  comparison,  the  Sixth  was  "an  ultimate  nihilism,"  "a  prophetic  warning  of  what  will 
happen  to  mankind  if  it  persists  in  its  foolish,  wicked  wars."  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Sixth  is  a  deeply  moving  work  of  great  emotional  force.  But  the  composer  always 
avoided  anything  in  the  way  of  comment  on  his  presumed  "program."  As  he  remarked 
to  his  friend  Roy  Douglas,  "It  never  seems  to  occur  to  people  that  a  man  might  just  want 
to  write  a  piece  of  music."  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  program  note  for  the  sym- 
phony (quoted  in  part  below,  printed  in  full  in  Michael  Kennedy's  biography  of  the 
composer)  in  which  he  is  self-consciously  "technical,"  carefully  avoids  even  the  remotest 
suggestion  of  "meaning,"  and  generally  plays  flippantly  with  the  conventions  of  program 
note  writing. 

Whatever  the  psychological  or  emotional  background  of  the  Sixth  may  have  been, 
Vaughan  Williams  found  specifically  musical  inspiration  in  one  idea  composed  as  a 
theme  for  a  BBC  production  of  King  Richard  II,  which  was  never  used,  and  two  themes 
from  a  wartime  film,  Flemish  Farm.  The  work  as  a  whole  consists  of  four  movements 
linked  without  break;  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  symphony's  effect,  because  its  very 
relentlessness  from  movement  to  movement  intensifies  the  shattering  effect  of  the  finale, 
which  functions  as  an  epilogue  to  the  whole.  Musically  speaking,  the  symphony 
involves  a  play — or  better,  a  conflict — between  major  and  minor  thirds,  which  are  inevi- 
tably freighted  with  emotional  force.  Later  on,  beginning  in  the  second  movement,  the 
tension-producing  tritone  begins  to  play  its  part.  (In  the  following  discussion,  passages  in 
quotation  marks  come  from  the  composer's  own  analysis.) 
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The  symphony  opens  with  a  forceful  phrase  shouted  out  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending 
in  a  triplet  figure  which  continues  "rushing  down  and  up  again  through  all  the  keys  for 
which  there  is  time  in  two  bars."  The  first  section  consists  largely  of  motives  rushing 
about,  punctuated  by  chords  on  the  brass.  The  first  theme  that  is  perceptibly  a  "tune" 
appears  in  the  upper  strings  and  woodwinds  over  a  busy  bass,  then  "the  position  is 
reversed  and  the  treble  fusses  while  the  bass  has  the  tune."  A  metrical  change  to  12/8, 
with  a  kind  of  oom-pah  accompaniment,  brings  in  a  new  tune  in  cross-rhythms  in  trum- 
pets, flutes,  and  clarinets.  This  continues  for  some  time  before  turning  into  the  definitive 
second  theme,  a  lyric  melody  in  first  violins  and  flutes.  Further  development  of  the  tune 
in  cross-rhythms  leads  to  a  fortissimo  statement  in  the  brass  of  the  second  theme,  "and 
this  brings  us  to  what  I  believe  the  professional  Annotator  would  call  the  'reprise  in  due 
course.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  reprise  is  only  hinted  at  just  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a 
Symphony  not  a  symphonic  poem.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  'due  course'  is  well  and 
truly  followed  when  we  find  the  tune  [second  theme]  played  for  yet  a  third  time  (this 
time  in  E  major)  quietly  by  the  strings  accompanied  by  harp  chords." 

The  second  movement  is  not  the  expected  "slow  movement,"  which  is  reserved  (as  in 
Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony)  for  the  finale.  It  is  filled  with  a  knocking  "rat-ta- 
tat"  rhythm  that  conveys  an  ominous  mood  throughout,  rising  on  several  occasions  to  a 


Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  conducting  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  London 
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high  pitch  of  fury.  A  brass  flourish,  echoed  in  the  woodwinds  and  then  (softly)  in  the 
strings,  brings  in  a  new  unison  passage  for  strings,  but  it  is  interrupted  by  the  rat-ta-tat 
rhythm,  which  keeps  "hammering  away ...  for  over  forty  bars,  getting  louder  and 
louder."  A  pensive  English  horn  solo  leads  to  the  third-movement  scherzo. 

The  first  two  movements  were  in  keys  a  tritone  apart  (E  minor,  B-flat  minor),-  now  the 
tritone  recurs  as  a  nearly  constant  melodic  element  in  the  tune  heard  first  at  the  begin- 
ning, which,  after  "various  instruments  make  bad  shots  at  it,"  settles  into  the  principal 
subject.  The  music  may  best  be  described  as  "fugal  in  texture  but  not  in  structure."  It  is 
satirical  and  scornful,  filled  with  gallows  humor.  At  the  point  where  we  expect  a  Trio, 
the  saxophone  enters  with  a  little  tune,  soon  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra.  "Constant 
Lambert  tells  us  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  a  folk  tune  is  to  play  it  soft  and  repeat  it 
loud.  This  is  not  a  folk  tune  but  the  same  difficulty  seems  to  crop  up."  In  the  return  to 
the  scherzo,  "the  woodwind  experiment  as  to  how  the  fugue  subject  will  sound  upside 
down  but  the  brass  are  angry  and  insist  on  playing  it  the  right  way  up,  so  for  a  bit  the  two 
go  on  together  and  to  the  delight  of  everyone  including  the  composer  the  two  versions  fit, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  continue,  getting  more  excited  until  the  episode  tune  comes 
back  very  loud  and  twice  as  slow."  A  soft  reminiscence  of  the  subject  and  a  bass  clarinet 
solo  leads  to  the  last  movement. 

The  fourth  movement,  really  an  epilogue  to  the  entire  symphony,  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  passages  in  the  literature.  It  never  rises  above  the  dynamic  level  of  pianissi- 
mo (the  composer  is  careful  to  remind  the  players  with  a  "senza  crescendo"  every  couple 
of  measures).  Contrary  to  our  expectations  of  quiet  music,  however,  there  is  nothing 
peaceful  about  this  movement.  It  is  austere,  filled  with  vaporous  tensions.  The  composer 
says  only  "the  music  drifts  about  contrapuntally  with  occasional  whiffs  of  theme  ...  At 
the  very  end  the  strings  cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether  to  finish  in  E  flat  major  or 
E  minor.  They  finally  decide  on  E  minor  which  is,  after  all,  the  home  key."  But  early 
listeners  found  this  music  so  strangely  compelling  that  they  described  it  as  the  desolation 
that  follows  a  nuclear  war.  In  1956,  Vaughan  Williams  wrote  to  his  biographer  Michael 
Kennedy  a  letter  that  addressed  this  issue:  "With  regard  to  the  last  movement  of  my  no. 
6, 1  do  not  believe  in  meanings  and  mottos,  as  you  know,  but  I  think  we  can  get  in  words 
nearest  to  the  substance  of  my  last  movement  in  'We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
on,  and  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep.'  "  From  the  letter  we  might  construe  this  as  a 
kind  of  personal  leave-taking,  but  the  music  of  the  symphony  tells  us  that  we  are  dealing, 
rather,  with  something  altogether  more  cosmic,-  in  the  words  of  one  writer,  we  have  here 
"the  humanist  apocalypse." 

-S.L. 
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Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  All  of  the 
older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been  published  in  English  translation 
(Farrar  Straus  Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to 
the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received 
tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist 
who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but 
rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with 
Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in 
this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old 
"haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point  of  view  of  this  composer.  Cuthbert 
Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  contains  much  infor- 
mation rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited 
by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton  paperback),  contains  two  major 
chapters  on  the  concertos;  Friedrich  Blume  discusses  their  sources,  Robbins  Landon  their 
musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  is  a  brief  con- 
tribution to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  A.  Hyatt 
King's  Mozart  Wind  and  String  Concertos,  another  notable  contribution  to  the  series, 
contains  a  fairly  extensive  discussion  of  the  Concerto  for  Flute  and  Harp.  Any  serious 
consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The 
Classical  Style  (Viking,-  also  Norton  paperback). 

A  wide  range  of  Mozart's  Masonic  music  is  available  on  Philips'  budget  Festivo  line, 
including  the  Masonic  Funeral  Music  performed  by  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
under  Edo  de  Waart  (most  of  the  other  works  are  smallish  vocal,  choral,  and  chamber 
pieces).  The  Masonic  Funeral  Music  is  available  also  on  recordings  by  Karl  Bohm  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  symphonies  29  and  35),  Otto  Klemperer 
with  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  the  Adagio,  K.546,  and 
overtures),  and  Bruno  Walter  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra  (Odyssey,  coupled 
with  overtures  and  the  serenade  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  K.525). 

Murray  Perahia  has  recorded  the  K.595  concerto  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
as  part  of  his  Mozart  piano  concerto  series  for  CBS  (coupled  with  the  A  major  concerto, 
K.414).  Also  recommended  are  Geza  Anda's  performance  with  the  orchestra  of  the 
Salzburg  Mozarteum  (DG,  available  only  in  a  twelve-disc  set)  and  Alfred  Brendel's  with 
Neville  Marriner  conducting  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips,  with 
another  B-flat  concerto,  K.456). 

The  Flute  and  Harp  Concerto  is  available  in  a  large  number  of  performances,  among 
which  the  ones  by  flutist  Michel  Debost  and  harpist  Lily  Laskine  with  the  Toulouse 
Chamber  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Auriacombe  (on  the  budget  Seraphim 
label,  with  the  E-flat  Sinfonia  concertante,  K.364)  and  by  Claude  Monteux  and  Osian 
Ellis  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  under  the  direction  of  Neville  Mar- 
riner (Philips,  with  the  Sinfonia  concertante  for  winds,  K.  Anh.  9)  may  be  especially 
recommended. 
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Schubert  is  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  (Da  Capo)  and  of  a  whole 
series  of  publications  by  Otto  Erich  Deutsch,  whose  very  name — or  initial,  anyway — 
symbolizes  Schubert  research  through  the  "D."  numbers  of  his  chronological  catalogue 
of  the  composer's  works.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Deutsch's  many  contributions  is 
a  biographical  look  at  Schubert  through  a  kaleidoscope,  as  it  were,  in  the  recollections  of 
anyone  who  knew  him  and  who  ever  recorded  his  or  her  memories.  It  is  called  Schubert: 
Memoirs  by  his  Friends  (Da  Capo),  and  it  contains,  among  many  other  things,  recollec- 
tions by  Wilhelmina  von  Chezy.  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  recorded  the  Rosamunde  Overture  and  other  selections  from  the  incidental  music 
for  future  release  on  Philips  records.  If  you  want  to  hear  the  vocal  selections  as  well,  try 
Willi  Boskovsky's  recording  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra,  the  Leipzig  Radio  Chorus, 
and  soprano  Ileana  Cotrubas  (Seraphim). 

Michael  Kennedy's  The  Works  of  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams  (Oxford,  available  in 
paperback)  is  the  standard  study,-  the  hardcover  edition  contains  a  very  extensive  cata- 
logue of  the  composer's  works,  running  to  some  250  pages,  that  is  not  included  in  the 
paperback  version.  Ursula  Vaughan  Williams,  the  composer's  second  wife,  has  written  a 
biography  that  naturally  is  rather  more  personal  in  tone,  R.V.W  (Oxford).  James  Day's 
brief  Vaughan  Williams  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is  a  fine 
short  study.  Hugh  Ottaway's  Vaughan  Williams  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides 
(University  of  Washington  paperback)  is  a  perceptive  introduction  to  that  aspect  of  his 
work.  The  only  recording  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  currently  available  is  a  fine  account  led 
by  the  conductor  of  the  world  premiere,  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  with  the  London  Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  The  Lark  Ascending). 

-S.L. 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  in  1980,  Sir  Colin  Davis  is  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  and  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has 
been  decorated  by  the  governments  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  his  European  engage- 
ments include  regular  concerts  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since 
his  American  debut  in  1960  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony,  Sir  Colin  has  appeared  with 
the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  and  Boston,  where  he  has 
conducted  the  BSO  annually  since  1967,  and 
where  he  became  the  BSO's  principal  guest 
conductor  in  1972.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  principal  conductor  of  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Munich,  effec- 
tive September  1983. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his 
operatic  conducting  debut  there  came  in  1965. 
He  was  principal  conductor  of  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  until  1971,  at  which  time  he 
became  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera. 


New  productions  he  has  led  at  Covent  Garden 
include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Ido- 
meneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice 
Break;  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens,  and  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes. 
Sir  Colin  made  his  debut  at  New  York's  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Peter  Grimes,  and  he  has  returned 
there  for  Pelleas  et  Mehsande  and  Wozzeck. 
The  first  British  conductor  ever  to  appear  at 
Bayreuth,  he  opened  the  1977  festival  there 
with  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  a  production 
filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  London  Symphony,  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House  orchestras.  Among  his  many 
recordings  for  Philips  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cosi  fan  tutte,  and  Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail;  Puccini's  Tosca 
and  La  hoheme-,  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  II  trovatore-,  Britten's  Peter  Grimes;  sym- 
phonic and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a 
Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis,-  and, 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki 
Sibelius  Society.  Recent  releases  include  the 
Haydn  symphonies  95  and  96  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw;  Mahler's  Das 
Lied  von  der  Fide  with  Jessy e  Norman,  Jon 
Vickers,  and  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra; and  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  con- 
certos with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston~but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Fond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Or  Chestnut  Hill 
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Murray  Perahia 


Murray  Perahia  came  to  international  promi- 
nence in  September  1972  as  the  first  American 
to  win  the  Leeds  International  Pianoforte 
Competition,  leading  to  over  fifty  engage- 
ments and  a  highly  acclaimed  London  recital. 
Prior  to  his  Leeds  victory  Mr.  Perahia  had 
already  established  himself  in  the  United 
States,  having  performed  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  other  leading  orchestras,  as 
well  as  in  major  recitals  and  at  the  noted 
Marlboro  Music  Festival.  Since  December 
1972,  when  he  became  the  first  pianist  signed 
by  CBS  Masterworks  to  an  exclusive  contract 
in  almost  ten  years,  Mr.  Perahia's  sixteen 
albums  have  earned  numerous  awards.  In  Jan- 
uary 1975  he  received  further  recognition 
when  he  was  selected  as  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Avery  Fisher  Prize. 

Now  living  in  London,  Mr.  Perahia  was 
born  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  and  is  of 
Sephardic  Jewish  descent.  His  parents,  non- 
musicians,  took  him  to  his  first  concert  when 
he  was  three-and-a-half,  and  when  he  recog- 
nized a  piece  from  that  concert  on  the  radio 
the  next  day,  his  father  decided  he  should 
begin  music  lessons.  After  graduation  from 
the  High  School  of  Performing  Arts,  he 
enrolled  at  seventeen  at  the  Mannes  College 


of  Music  in  Manhattan,  there  studying  com- 
position and  conducting  and  earning  a  B.S. 
degree  in  conducting  with  Carl  Bamberger. 
Aside  from  occasional  lessons  with 
Mieczyslaw  Horszowski  and  Artur  Balsam, 
he  continued  to  work  at  the  piano  on  his  own. 
At  nineteen  he  participated  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont, 
working  there  with  such  eminent  musicians 
as  Rudolf  Serkin,  Pablo  Casals,  and  Alexander 
Schneider,  with  whom  he  made  his  Carnegie 
Hall  debut  in  1968.  Since  his  Leeds  victory  in 
1972,  he  has  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
leading  pianists  before  the  public  today,  hav- 
ing performed  in  the  major  music  capitals  of 
the  United  States,  Europe,  Israel,  and  Japan 
with  orchestra  and  in  recital.  Next  season  he 
will  become  an  artistic  director  of  the  Alde- 
burgh  Festival,  where  he  has  been  a  regular 
guest,  and  where  he  has  performed  with 
Clifford  Curzon  and  Peter  Pears. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Perahia's  debut 
recording  in  1973,  his  records  have  garnered 
annual  awards.  He  is  currently  recording  all 
the  Mozart  piano  concertos  as  soloist  and  con- 
ductor with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra. 
He  has  recently  recorded  the  Chopin  First 
Piano  Concerto  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  he  is  scheduled 
to  record  the  Schumann  and  Grieg  concertos 
with  Riccardo  Muti  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  Mr.  Perahia  first  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  November 
1976  as  soloist  for  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto,  and  he  returned  in  November  1979 
for  the  Mozart  D  minor  concerto,  K.466. 
Besides  his  BSO  appearances  this  season,  Mr. 
Perahia  also  performs  with  Carlo  Maria 
Giulini  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  London  Phil- 
harmonics, and  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Claudio  Abbado  at  the  Berlin 
and  Flanders  festivals.  His  recital  engagements 
this  year  include  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  Boston,  and  the  major  European 
capitals. 
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Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
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Principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1952  as  its  first  female  first-desk  player  after 
successfully  auditioning  for  then  music 
director  Charles  Munch.  At  the  same  time 
she  became  the  first  woman  ever  perma- 
nently appointed  to  a  principal  chair  of  a 
major  United  States  orchestra.  Ms.  Dwyer 
studied  with  her  mother,  with  Ernest  Leigl, 
then  principal  flute  of  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony and,  later,  with  George  Barrere, 
William  Kincaid,  and  Joseph  Mariano  at  the 
Eastman  School.  Before  coming  to  Boston  she 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Symphony  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  An  important 
career  breakthrough  came  when  Bruno  Wal- 
ter chose  her  as  principal  flute  for  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  Orchestra.  Ms.  Dwyer  was  also  a 
frequent  performer  in  the  well-known  Los 
Angeles  chamber-music  series  "Evenings  on 
the  Roof,"  now  called  "Monday  Evening 
Concerts." 

Born  in  Illinois,  and  a  relative  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Ms.  Dwyer  has  taught  at  Pomona 
College  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music.  She  is  currently  an  adjunct  professor 
of  music  at  Boston  University,  a  member  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  faculty,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  Ms.  Dwyer  has  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  and  other  orches- 


tras in  this  country  and  abroad.  She  recently 
gave  a  televised  recital  and  master  class  on  the 
RTE  (Radio  Telefis  Eirann)  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
This  past  spring,  Ms.  Dwyer  received  honor- 
ary doctorates  from  Harvard  University  and 
Simmons  College,  and  in  October  1982  she 
celebrated  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  her 
appointment  as  BSO  principal  with  recitals  at 
Alice  Tully  Hall  in  New  York  and  Sanders 
Theater  in  Cambridge.  In  1975  she  received  a 
Sanford  Fellowship  from  the  Yale  School  of 
Music,  the  first  time  this  honorary  degree  was 
given  to  an  orchestral  artist  rather  than  to  an 
exclusively  solo  instrumentalist,  conductor,  or 
composer. 
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A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 
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Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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previous  experience  as  principal  harp  with  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  as  second 
harp  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 
Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  began  studying  the  piano  at 
age  six  with  her  mother,  a  former  concert 
pianist  and  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools,  and  switched  to  the  harp  in  high 
school.  She  continued  her  training  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Musical  Academy  and  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music.  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  has  par- 
ticipated at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in 
Vermont.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  she  is  the  founder 
of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio,  which 
includes  her  BSO  colleagues  Lois  Schaefer, 
flute,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello. 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was  named  principal  harp 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the 
Boston  Pops  in  October  1980.  She  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1969,  with 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

\m  ROBERT  hulf 

£a  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

® 
100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc.  ■ 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 

Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 

All  major  charge  cards  accepted 
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Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
Country  Curtains 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 


Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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COMMA'S 


Gallery  of  Needle  Arts 

HAND  PAINTED  CANVASSES 
CUSTOM  DESIGNS 
KNITTING  YARNS 

1160  BOYLSTON  STREET,  CHESNUT  HILL  MA  02167,  (617)  277-7111 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Senk&r&Assoc. 

Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 


\jinz  if^En&uxn  <z/\ug±  of  <zAfsuj£on 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DL  cMoul  tyou  J<nou,  cMout  OiUntuC  J?up,    OL  cMoiz  tyou  Q/oLl   ClU." 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P.  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  8k  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slif  ka 

*  Buckley  8k  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCW  Oil  8k  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 


*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  8k  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
^Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  8k  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
"'Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunf  ey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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CiRAMA'S 

^ — ^  Mar    bl    eheac 


Fine  Antique  ClothingfkLwens 

^(nervitvoy  JWectr     *7i//l  ^Lin^ejue 
anct  uoxiiKu,  tuvesiA/  Lost  foe,  harries 

O'Rama's  also  offers  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  of 
V  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  11-5 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston ,  MA  021 1 4.  Call  (617)  720-1 519. 


nd Suite... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 


Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet , Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 
*Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Westem  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  8k  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  8k  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
*Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  ■ 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  8k  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  8k  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  8k  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  8k  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Manufacturing 

*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Pat  Servodidio 

Robert  L.  Austin 

*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

Printing/ Publishing 

*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

R.  S.  Harrison 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Irving  W  Bell 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Bird  Companies 

*Boston  Globe 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

John  I.  Taylor 

College  Town,  Inc. 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Norman  Cahners 

Crane  &  Company 

*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Bruce  Crane 

Lee  Daniels 

A.  T.  Cross  Company 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 

Harold  T  Miller 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Ganz 

Retailing 

*Gillette  Company 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

Ronald  Gill 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Harry  Marks 

Howard  Kaufman 

Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 

Paul  Kwasnick 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company;  Inc. 

*Lee  Shops 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Arthur  Klein 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

David  McGrath 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshall's,  Inc. 

Leonard  Florence 

Frank  Brenton 

Trina,  Inc. 

*Zayre  Corporation 

Arnold  Rose 

Maurice  Segall 

*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Science 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Damon  Corporation 

Media 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

*Cablevision  Systems 

*Ionics,  Inc. 

Charles  Dolan 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*General  Cinema  Corporation 

*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Clarence  Kemper 

*WBZ-TV 

*Millipore  Corporation 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Shoes 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

* WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

David  W.  Bernstein 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


FIELD 
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ROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Alston,  Massachusetts  02134 
elephone:    (617)  738-5700 


A  cU^ene*tt  Soutfaaat  /fauut  tneat 


MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


fan  'P%e-76eat>te  'pea&U 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS,    02115 ::::  2L7-  2111 
fT»o  blocks  »#esl  ol    Symphony  HallV 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 
Gerry  Freche 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St- 227-2750 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

Rl  JS I      N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■  Street  for  generations . 

j|  IjAT  E  ^^  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

J  I  KEB  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


Coining  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  15  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  16  December— 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  17  December— 2-4 
Saturday,  18  December— 8-10 
SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  7  (old 

No.  8),  Unfinished 
Berg  Three  Pieces  for 

Orchestra,  Opus  3 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  3 


Wednesday,  5  January  at  7=30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  6  January— 8-9=55 

Thursday  TO'  series 
Friday,  7  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  8  January  8-9=55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Bartok  Divertimento  for 

Strings 
Britten  Les  Illuminations 

VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  102 


Thursday,  13  January— 8-9=50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  14  January— 2-3=50 
Saturday,  15  January— 8-9=50 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Dei  FreischiXtz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1, 

Spring 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  6 


MWIMBiH 


The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. . 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 


music. 


Bell  System 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

CO  ATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12.15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Jrfattre' Jacques 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

l()  Emerson  I 'lace    Hoston 


742-5480 
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Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


For  Best  Audience. 
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"Harrison,  did  ;you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<£  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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Perry  Ellis  Goes  To 

Great  Lengths 

One  of  the  world's  most 
celebrated  designers 
triumphs  again.  Perry's  latest: 
dramatic  skirt  and  cardigan, 
featuring  bold  horizontal 
stripes  and  new  elongated 
styling.  Double-breasted 
cardigan  with  notch 
collar,  $110. 

Long  slim  skirt  with  elastic 
waist,  $56. 

Comfortable  cotton  in 
red/white  or  black/white 
stripes,  sizes  S-M-L. 
Collection  Sportswear  —  fourth 
floor  Boston,  and  Chestnut  Hill  and 
Warwick,  R.I. 
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BSO 


'Presidents  at  Pops"  1983— Update! 


"SOLD  OUT!,"  said  BSO  Overseer  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  general  chairman  for  the 
21  June  1983  "Presidents  at  Pops"  gala  fundraiser  for  the  BSO.  "We're  thrilled  to  be  fully 
subscribed  this  early  in  the  year  for  this  major  benefit,  the  BSO's  'Salute  to  Business.'  It's 
another  testimony  to  the  grand  success  of  the  program." 

Last  year's  premiere  effort  raised  $265,000  for  the  BSO.  "This  year's  goal,"  Krentzman 
said,  "is  to  raise  over  $300,000  from  the  program.  This  program  endeavors  to  develop 
closer  communication  between  the  business  community  and  the  Symphony,  broaden  the 
base  of  corporate  support,  and  create  a  fun  and  entertaining  evening." 

Co-chairmen  Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  of  Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  Malcolm  M.  Sherman  of 
Zayre  Corporation  are  now  actively  working  along  with  a  committee  of  more  than  100 
BSO  Trustees,  Overseers,  and  members  of  the  business  community  to  sell  over  100  pages 
of  advertising  for  the  special  program  book.  Advertising  is  available  at  $1,000  per  full 
page,  $500  per  half-page,  and  $250  per  quarter-page. 

For  further  information  on  advertising  in  the  program  book,  or  on  the  overall  event, 
please  contact  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Development  Office, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115,  or  call  (617)  266-1492. 


Attention  Tangle  wood  Friends! 


Tanglewood  Friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  25  February  1983  at  2  p.m. 
Guest  conductor  Eugene  Ormandy  will  lead  a  program  including  Strauss's  Don  Juan  and 
the  Brahms  First  Symphony.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  our  Tanglewood  Friends 
to  attend  a  pre-concert  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  luncheon  featuring  BSO  violinist 
Sheila  Fiekowsky  as  the  principal  speaker. 

The  fee  of  $35  includes  all  expenses:  round-trip  bus  transportation,  the  luncheon,  and 
your  concert  ticket.  The  bus  will  leave  at  8  a.m.  from  the  Pittsfield  Country  Club  and 
will  return  after  the  concert.  A  limited  number  of  reservations  are  available.  Please  make 
your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  and  mail  to  Mrs.  James  Garivaltis, 
565  Holmes  Road,  Pittsfield,  MA  01201  by  4  February  1983.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  BSO  principal  guest 
conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  on  Monday,  13  December  at  11  a.m.;  and,  on  Friday,  31 
December  at  11  a.m.,  conductor  Erich  Kunzel,  who  will  lead  this  year's  New  Year's  Eve 
gala  concert  with  the  Boston  Pops. 
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Christmas  Gift  Suggestions:  BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 


Strauss 


"ALSO 
SPRACK 
ZARATHUSTRA' 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


Grieg  -  Schumann 
Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 

Davis 

Boston 
^    Symphony 


Two  new  digital  releases  from  Philips  records  have  recently  reached  local  record  stores: 
Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zaiaihustia  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  "Aisle  Seat:  Great  Film  Music/'  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops 
performing  such  film-score  favorites  as  "Over  the  Rainbow,"  "The  Trolley  Song,"  the 
title  song  from  "New  York,  New  York,"  the  "Flying  Theme"  from  Williams's  own  score 
for  E.T.,  and  his  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  March.  Also  new  from  Philips  is  a  single-disc 
coupling  of  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  concertos  with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis.  New  from  Hyperion 
records  is  an  album  featuring  BSO  performances  of  two  of  the  orchestra's  centennial 
commissions,  Roger  Sessions's  Pultizer  Prize-winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and 
Andrzej  Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  under  the  direction  of  Music  Director  Ozawa. 

Other  recent  BSO  releases  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  are  the  Beethoven  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos  with  Rudolf  Serkin  on  Telarc,-  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein  also  on  Telarc,-  music  of  Ravel  with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade 
and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern  on  CBS;  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony and  the  Egmont  Overture  on  Telarc;  and,  on  Philips,  Mahler's  Symphony 
No.  8  (the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand  ),  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  Stravinsky's  The  Rite  of 
Spring,  and  Hoist's  The  Planets. 

John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  may  also  be  heard  on  the  following  albums  from 
Philips:  "Pops  on  the  March,"  a  collection  of  European  and  American  marches,-  "Pops  on 
Broadway"  including  music  from  such  Broadway  hits  as  Evita,  Annie,  and  A  Chorus 
Line;  "Pops  in  Space,"  featuring  music  from  John  Williams's  film  scores  for  Star  Wars, 
The  Empire  Strikes  Back,  Superman,  and  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind;  last  year's 
best-selling  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  an  album  of  Christmas  favorites  fea- 
turing the  Tangle  wood  Festival  Chorus;  and  "Pops  Around  the  World,"  a  collection  of 
international  overtures. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again  this  season,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists' 
organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room.  During  the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

28  September-25  October  Westminster  Gallery 

25  October-22  November  Kezar  Gallery 

22  November-20  December  Museum  of  the  American  China  Trade 

20  December- 1 7  January  Gallery  on  the  Green 


Looking  Ahead  to  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 


The  thirteenth  annual  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's major  fundraising  event,  kicks  off  on  Friday  11  March  and  will  run  through  Sunday 
13  March.  WCRB-FM-102.5  will  broadcast  live  from  Symphony  Hall  around-the-clock. 
On  Sunday  evening,  there  will  be  a  live  telecast  over  WCVBTV-Channel  5  featuring  a 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  More  than  500  Council  members  will 
volunteer  their  time  and  talents  to  this  year's  Marathon,  co-chaired  by  Council  members 
Janice  Hunt  and  Jane  Sanger.  The  Junior  Council  will  again  be  responsible  for  the  busy 
Quincy  Market  booth  during  Marathon  weekend. 

You  can  help  before  the  Marathon  begins  by  attending  the  spectacular  Preview  Party 
on  Tuesday,  1  March  at  Symphony  Hall,  or  by  pre-paying  your  pledge  with  an  order  from 
the  Marathon  catalog,  which  will  be  mailed  in  mid-February.  Anyone  interested  in 
working  on  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  or  in  donating  a  gift  premium, 
please  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  Symphony  Hall  at  (617)  266-1492,  ext.  230. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


New  From  the  Junior  Council— The  Symphony  Bark 


The  Junior  Council's  popular  Symphony  Mint  will  soon  be  joined  by  the  Symphony 
Bark,  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  and  whole  toasted  almonds  embossed  with 
the  BSO  colophon  and  individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  Like  the  mint,  the  bark  is  made 
expressly  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead.  The  bark 
and  mint  will  be  sold  at  all  BSO  and  Pops  events  by  volunteers  from  the  Junior  Council  at 
a  table  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  The  bark  will 
sell  in  a  box  of  eight  for  $9.  The  price  of  the  mint  remains  unchanged,  at  30  for  $11,  a 
dozen  for  $5.50,  and  two  taster  mints  for  $1.  The  Junior  Council  encourages  consideration 
of  the  mint  and  bark  as  holiday  gifts.  Harbor  Sweets  will  accept  mail  orders  for  as  many 
as  you  wish  to  send.  Contact  them  at  (617)  745-7648  for  more  information,  or  pick  up  a 
mail-order  form  at  the  mint  table. 

The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  conceits  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 


monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  du  piintemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Pour  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panuf nik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records. 


m 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Chailes  Munch  chat 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  E  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Eahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
!  Michael  Vitale 
:  Harvey  Seigel 
:  Jerome  Rosen 
c  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
*  Gerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 
f  Nancy  Bracken 
f  Joel  Smirnoff 
r  Jennie  Shames 
r  Nisanne  Lowe 
)*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

f  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chat 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chaii 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

/.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405000 


u^t     ^   Ph°ny S  1982  Presidents  at  pops"  program,  which  concluded 

SnW     a.H  ? 7  ?eC'al  GVening  at  Pops'  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Mops  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note— the  dates  for  next 
seasons  Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 
Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.R  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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The  Council  of  the  BSO 

announces 

The  Opening  of 


OFT  SHOP 


NOW  OPEN  in  SYMPHONY  HALL 


The  Council  of  the  BSO  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  opening  of  a  new  gift  shop  in  Symphony 
Hall,  to  be  located  in  the  lobby  to  the  right  of 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance.  The  Gift 
Shop  will  carry  a  variety  of  unusual  and 
elegant  items,  including  Symphony  Hall  note 
cards,  baby  bibs,  musical  motif  jewelry  items, 
BSO  boxed  chocolates,  and  the  most  recent 
BSO  and  Pops  recordings. 

The  Gift  Shop  will  be  open  for  all  BSO  concerts 
through  intermission. 

The  shop  was  made  possible  by  a  generous 
grant  from  BayBanks. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  16  December  at  8 
Friday,  17  December  at  2 
Saturday,  18  December  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  7  in  B  minor  (old  No.  8), 
D.759,  Unfinished 

Allegro  moderato 
Andante  con  moto 


BERG 


Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6 

Prdludium  (Prelude) 
Reigen  (Round  Dance) 
Marsch  (March) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 

Allegro  con  brio 

Andante 

Poco  Allegretto 

Allegro— Un  poco  sostenuto 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  10 


This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  jpr    Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthlP^^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  16  December  at  8 
Friday,  17  December  at  2 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Dtnctot 


Please  note  that  these  concerts  will  begin  with  Schubert's  Overture 
to  Rosamunde  [Die  Zauberharfe,  D.644]  and  then  continue  with  the 
Unfinished  Symphony,  Berg's  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  and  the  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  3  as  originally  scheduled. 


Franz  Schubert 

Overture  to  Rosamunde  [Die  Zauberharfe,  D.644] 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31  January  1797  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  19  November  1828.  He  composed  the  incidental  music  to  Rosamunde, 
Princess  of  Cyprus,  an  ill-fated  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von  Chezy  (whose  literary 
velleities  had  aheady  produced  the  hodgepodge  of  a  libretto  that  sank  Weber's  music  for 
"Euryanthe"  virtually  forever),  at  great  speed  during  November  and  early  December 
1823.  The  music  and  play  were  first  performed  on  20  December  the  same  year;  a  single 
repetition  constituted  the  entire  theatrical  history  of  the  drama.  The  music  by  itself 
(D.  797)  came  to  be  rather  well-known  over  a  period  of  years  in  bits  and  snatches,  though 
with  some  confusion  regarding  the  identity  of  the  overture,  since  the  music  we  now 
know  as  the  "overture  to  Rosamunde" — and  labelled  as  such  on  a  four-hands  piano 
arrangement  dating  from  about  1827 — was  in  fact  that  to  Schubert's  music  for  the 
"magic  play"  Die  Zauberharfe  (The  Magic  Harp),  which  had  been  performed  at  the 
Theater-an-der-Wein  in  1820.  The  so-called  "overture  to  Rosamunde"  (D.644)  was  first 
performed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Germania  Musical  Society  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  Bergmann  in  Boston's  Music  Hall  on  22  January  1853.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced 
the  overture  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  on  12  and  13  December  1884.  It  has  also  been 
conducted  here  by  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Sir  Colin  Davis.  The  score  calls  for 
two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 
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From  descriptions  of  the  music  in  press  reviews  of  the  premiere  of  Rosamunde,  we 
know  that  the  music  seems  to  have  pleased  the  audience.  The  play's  author  recognized  at 
once  the  lyricism  and  beauty  of  the  score,  which  she  described  as  "a  majestic  stream, 
winding  through  the  poem's  complexities  like  a  sweetly  transfiguring  mirror,  grandiose, 
purely  melodious,  soulful,  unspeakably  touching  and  profound."  But  none  of  that  praise 
could  have  been  applied  to  the  play  itself,  a  strange  ultra-Romantic  hodgepodge  of  secret 
passages,  poisoned  letters,  princesses  raised  by  fishermen,  shepherds  who  turn  out  to  be 
princes,  and  so  on. 

The  so-called  Rosamunde  overture — actually  that  for  Die  Zauberharfe— begins  with  a 
powerful  slow  introduction  in  C  minor,  to  the  opening  measures  of  which  the  trombones 
bring  particular  force.  A  gently  lamenting  melody  in  oboes  and  clarinets  moves  to  the  far 
reaches  of  the  harmonic  universe  when  the  strings  take  it  up  in  the  key  of  G  flat.  The 
increasing  urgency  of  the  return  to  the  home  dominant  hints  at  a  forthcoming  dramatic 
confrontation — but  Schubert  undercuts  all  our  expectations  when  the  Allegro  vivace 
takes  off  in  C  major  with  one  of  the  jauntiest  tunes  ever  composed.  From  here  on  the 
overture  retains  its  more  lighthearted,  though  energetic,  mood. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  7  in  B  minor  (old  No.  8),  D.759,  Unfinished 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in  Lich- 
tenthal,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31  Janu- 
ary 1797  and  died  in  Vienna  on  19 
November  1828.  The  score  of  the  two 
movements  of  his  unfinished  B  minor 
symphony  is  dated  30  October  1822.  A 
scherzo  exists  in  fairly  complete  piano 
sketch,  and  the  first  nine  measures  of  that 
scherzo,  fully  scored,  are  on  the  reverse  of 
the  last  page  of  the  second  movement. 
August  Ludwig  (1865-1946),  a  German 
composer  and  critic,  was  the  first  of  sever- 
al musicians  to  be  seized  by  and  to  exe- 
cute the  unhappy  idea  of  finishing  the 
Unfinished.-  he  added  a  "Philosopher's 
Scherzo"  and  a  "March  of  Destiny"  The 
first  performance  of  the  Unfinished  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Johann  von  Herbeck  in  Vienna  on  17  December  1865,  with  . 
the  last  movement  of  Schubert's  Symphony  No.  3inD,D.  200,  appended  as  an  incon- 
gruous finale.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  first  American  performance  at  a  Thomas 
Symphony  Soiree  at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  on  26  October  1867,  and  Carl  Zerrahn 
conducted  the  first  Boston  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union  on  26  Feb- 
ruary 1868.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on 
10  and  11  February  1882,  during  the  orchestra's  first  season,  and  it  has  also  been  given  at 
BSO  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Pour,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler, 
Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  George  Szell,  Victor  de  Sabata, 
Charles  Munch,  Carl  Schuricht,  Robert  Shaw,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leopold  Stokowski, 
Gunther  Schuller,  Eugen  Jochum,  Joseph  Silver  stein,  and  Mstislav  Rostropovich  Seiji 
Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  as  well  as  tour  performances  in 
Japan,  Vienna,  and  London,  in  the  fall  of  1981.  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1982.  The  score  of  the  Unfinished  calls  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings.  The  symphony  is  numbered  "7"  in  the  1978  revised  edition  of  Otto 
Erich  Deutsch's  Schubert  Thematic  Catalog. 

The  most  obvious  question  about  the  Unfinished  we  cannot  answer.  The  title  page  is 
signed  and  dated — Vienna,  30  October  1822 — but  beyond  that  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
work  in  Schubert's  lifetime.  Johann  von  Herbeck,  who  conducted  its  first  performance  in 
1865,  had  retrieved  the  manuscript  from  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  in  Ober-Andritz  near 
Graz  earlier  that  year.  By  then,  the  existence  of  the  work  was  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge,  it  having  been  mentioned  in  Hiittenbrenner's  entry  on  himself  in  the 
Biographisches  Lexikon  des  Kaisertums  Oesterreich  (1836)  and  in  the  big  Schubert 
biography  of  Heinrich  Kreissle  von  Hellborn  (1864).  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  had  received 
it  from  his  younger  brother  Josef,  who  seems  to  have  had  it  directly  from  Schubert.  The 
details,  however,  of  its  journey  from  the  composer  to  Josef  to  Anselm  are  obscure. 

First  of  all,  who  were  the  Hlittenbrenners?  Anselm,  born  1794  in  Graz,  a  university 
city  about  ninety  miles  southwest  of  Vienna,  was  a  composer  and  critic  who  met 
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Schubert  in  1815  as  a  fellow-student  in  the  composition  classes  of  Antonio  Salieri.  He 
returned  to  Graz  in  1821,  but  he  and  Schubert  remained  on  terms  of  warmest  friendship. 
He  performed  Schubert's  music  and  wrote  a  popular  set  of  Erlkonig  waltzes,  based  on 
Schubert's  famous  song.  It  was  his  Requiem  that  was  sung  at  the  memorial  service  for 
Schubert  in  Vienna  on  18  January  1828.  For  many  years,  he  led  an  active  and  varied  life  in 
the  service  of  music,  but  in  the  last  decade— he  died  in  1868— he  ceased  to  compose, 
became  pious  and  withdrawn,  and  occupied  himself  mainly  with  questions  of  theology 
and  magnetism. 

Josef  Hiittenbrenner,  born  1796,  was  introduced  to  Schubert  by  Anselm  in  1817.  He 
became  a  civil  servant,  but  was  passionately  devoted  to  music,  at  least  to  Schubert's  and 
Anselm 's  (with  perhaps  not  much  sense  that  there  was  a  difference).  Nowadays  we 
might  call  him  a  groupie:  he  hung  around,  he  made  himself  useful,  he  was  aggressive 
and  not  always  disinterested  in  his  friendship,  and  he  seems  to  have  irritated  Schubert  by 
his  uncritical  adulation  ("Why,  that  man  likes  every  single  thing  I  do"). 

In  April  1823,  half  a  year  after  the  date  on  the  manuscript  of  the  Unfinished,  Schubert 
was  awarded  the  Diploma  of  Honor  of  the  Styrian  Musical  Society  in  Graz.  Anselm  was  a 
member  of  that  organization  (and  later  its  president),  and  the  diploma  was  transmitted  to 
Schubert  via  Anselm  and  Josef.  In  1860,  Josef  first  told  Johann  von  Herbeck  about  the 
Unfinished,  saying  that  "Schubert  gave  it  to  me  for  Anselm,  as  thanks  for  having  sent 
him,  through  me,  the  Diploma ..."  A  letter  of  Josef's  to  an  unnamed  recipient,  and 
dated  1868,  tells  it  a  little  differently:  "Schubert  gave  it  to  me  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
Diploma  of  Honor  from  the  Graz  Music  Society,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Society  and 
Anselm,- 1  had  brought  the  diploma  to  Schubert."  In  the  same  letter  he  claims  that  he  and 
Anselm  had  been  unable  to  "find  an  orchestra  to  accept  [the  symphony]  anywhere!" 


Anselm  Huttenbiennei 


Josef  Huttenbrenner 
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For  the  rest,  we  know  only  that  Schubert's  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Society,  dated  20  Sep- 
tember 1823,*  says:  "In  order  also  to  give  musical  expression  to  my  sincere  gratitude,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  before  long  of  presenting  your  honorable  Society  with  one  of  my 
symphonies  in  full  score."  It  seems  likely  enough  that  the  two  movements  of  the 
B  minor  symphony  came  into  Anselm's  possession  because  Schubert  had  intended  them 
for  the  Society  in  Graz.  I  would  guess  that  he  sent  only  two  movements  because  he 
foresaw  difficulties  with  completing  the  piece,  but  wanted  also  to  send  something 
substantial  fairly  quickly  (and  he  did  not  write  another  symphony  until  the  great 
C  major  of  1825-26).  What  we  do  not  know  is  just  when  he  gave  the  manuscript  to  Josef 
to  be  passed  along  to  Anselm,  nor  why  it  remained  in  Anselm's  chest  of  drawers  rather 
than  going  to  the  library  of  the  Styrian  Musical  Society. 

Von  Herbeck,  as  already  noted,  heard  about  the  existence  of  the  work  from  Josef 
Huttenbrenner  in  March  I860:  "[Anselm]  possesses  a  treasure ...  in  Schubert's  B  minor 
symphony,  which  we  place  on  a  level  with  the  great  C  major  symphony . . .  and  with  any 
of  Beethoven's.  Only  it  is  not  finished."  Josef  was  using  the  Schubert  as  bribe  to  get  the 
influential  von  Herbeck  to  perform  some  of  Anselm's  songs,  quartets,  choruses,  operas, 
overtures,  symphonies,  Masses,  and  requiems.  For  some  reason,  von  Herbeck  waited  five 
years,  but  on  1  May  1865,  after  Kreissle  von  Hellborn  had  publicly  urged  Anselm  to  release 
the  manuscript  of  the  B  minor,  the  conductor  made  the  trip  to  Ober-Andritz.  The  account 
that  follows  is  from  an  article,  "The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony,"  by  the 
great  Schubert  scholar,  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  (Music  Review  1940): 


*Not  a  reflection  on  Schubert's  manners:  though  the  diploma  is  dated  6  April,  he  did  not  actually 
receive  it  until  September. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall, 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well. 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  or  for  the  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of  ., 

BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season,  as  the  orchestra 
begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it  | 

provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  / 

with  the  Orchestra.  f 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated?  ^ 

For  further  information ,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BOSTON  . 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

<  SEIJI  OZAWA^ 
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. .  .  Herbeck  arrived  in  the  village  and,  finding  that  the  inn  where  he  had  gone  by 
chance  was  the  one  which  the  Styrian  musician  daily  frequented,  awaited  him  there. 
"I  have  come,"  he  said  when  Huttenbrenner  arrived,  "to  ask  you  to  allow  one  of  your 
compositions  to  be  performed  in  Vienna."  Anselm  thereupon  escorted  Herbeck  to  his 
home  . . .  and  into  his  study  that  looked  like  a  lumber-room.  Furniture,  including  a 
close-stool,  had  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  before  all  the  manuscripts  could  be 
reached  and  spread  out— first,  of  course,  those  of  Anselm  himself.  Herbeck  while  still 
in  Vienna  had  chosen  for  the  performance  Anselm's  Overture  in  C  minor . . .  and 
had  obtained  the  manuscript  from  Josef,  but  now  he  also  took  from  Anselm  two 
overtures  to  play  This  being  settled,  Herbeck  said,  "I  intend  to  bring  the  three 
contemporaries,  Schubert,  Huttenbrenner,  and  Lachner*  before  the  Vienna  public  in 
a  single  concert.  Naturally  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  Schubert  represented  by  a 
new  work."  Anselm  replied,  "Well,  I  still  have  a  lot  of  things  by  Schubert."  Then 
from  a  drawer  crammed  with  papers  in  an  old-fashioned  chest,  he  pulled  out  the 
symphony.  Herbeck  maintained  his  outward  calm  while  he  held  the  desired  manu- 
script in  his  hand.  "That  would  be  quite  suitable,"  he  said,  then  with  consummate 
diplomacy,  "will  you  allow  me  to  have  the  manuscript  transcribed  immediately  at 
my  expense?"  But  Anselm,  who  had  been  completely  won  over,  replied,  "There  is  no 
need  to  hurry,  you  are  welcome  to  take  it  with  you"  ...  So  these  manuscripts,  the 
decoy  and  the  game,  arrived  on  that  very  day  in  Vienna  where  the  Schubert 
manuscript,  after  its  long  exile,  was  henceforth  to  remain. 

"Only  it  is  not  finished"  ...  At  some  point  after  February  1818,  when  he  finished  the 
Symphony  No.  6  in  C  major,  D.589,  Schubert  enlarged  his  idea  of  what  it  meant  to 
compose  a  symphony.  Between  the  fall  of  1813  and  the  winter  of  1817-18,  he  had,  without 
inhibition,  easily,  almost  casually,  written  six  symphonies.  But  then,  in  May  1818,  he 
made  and  abandoned  twenty-five  pages  of  closely-written  piano  sketches  for  a  symphony 
in  D  major.  In  August  1821,  he  began  and  made  considerable  progress  with  a  symphony 
in  E  minor/major,  a  work  of  which  performing  versions  by  J.F.  Barnett,  Felix  Wein- 
gartner,  and  Brian  Newbould  have  been  published  and  performed.  In  1822,  he  began  but 
left  unfinished  the  B  minor  symphony.  (This  is  altogether  a  period  in  which  Schubert 
leaves  many  fragments.)  In  1825,  he  would  actually  speak  of  preparing  to  pave  his  way 
zur  grossen  Symphonie.  "Big  symphony"  or  "symphony  in  the  grand  manner"  means  a 
symphony  like  one  of  Beethoven's,  and  Schubert  had  taken  the  first  step  of  frustrated 
emulation  in  the  E  minor/major  project  of  1821,  a  bigger  work  than  the  preceding  six,  and 
one  in  which  Schubert,  like  only  Beethoven  before  him,  used  trombones.  In  that  work, 
the  Adagio  introduction  is  impressive  and  new  in  manner,  but  of  the  pretty  E  major 
theme  that  begins  the  Allegro,  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  writes:  "It  is  a  winning  little  tune  and 
in  the  first  two  or  three  symphonies  would  have  been  perfectly  in  place,  but  compare  it 
with  the  themes  which  open  the  Trout  Quintet,  the  A  major  [Piano]  Sonata,  and  the 
C  minor  Quartet-movement  [respectively  1819, 1819,  and  1820],  and  one  might  well 
wonder  what  on  earth  Schubert  was  about  when  he  reverted  to  this  eighteenth-century 
elegance  in  a  new  symphony." 

The  Unfinished  he  was  able  to  take  farther.  We  know  of  no  external  circumstances  or 
pressures  that  might  have  kept  him  from  completing  the  score.  That  he  intended  to  leave 
it  as  a  work  in  two  movements  in  not  very  closely  related  keys  is  a  notion  preposterously 
out  of  tune  with  everything  else  we  know  about  Schubert's  thought:  fascination  with 


*  Franz  Paul  Lachner  (1803-90)  was  a  Bavarian-born  composer  and  conductor,  active  chiefly  in  Vienna 
and  Munich.  It  was  he  whose  conducting  of  the  Andante  of  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony  Wagner 
likened  to  a  bronze  pigtail.  The  recitatives  in  the  most  familiar  performing  edition  of  Cherubini's 
Medee  are  Lachner's.  In  the  event,  however,  nothing  by  Lachner  was  played  at  the  Vienna  concert. 
After  the  Huttenbrenner  and  Schubert  pieces,  the  program  was  completed  by  some  a  cappella 
choruses  of  von  Herbeck's  own  and  the  Mendelssohn  Italian  Symphony— M.S. 
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Brewer  &.  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


Were 

Brewer  &  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  6*.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 
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ruins  and  fragments,  with  blurred  beginnings  and  endings,  is  a  Romantic  phenomenon, 
and  Schubert  was  a  profoundly  original  conservative  whose  model  was  Beethoven,  and 
who  was  not  at  all  forward-looking  in  such  respects.  The  most  convincing  explanation  is 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  go  on.  He  had  produced  two  movements  that  were  altogether 
new  in  melodic  style,  in  the  boldly  mixed  breadth  and  concision  of  their  structure,  in  the 
warm  glow  of  their  orchestral  sound,  music  like  no  other  ever  heard  before,  music  ready 
to  claim  a  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  grosse  Symphonie.  But  the  delightful  scherzo  is  not 
on  that  level.  Beethoven,  moreover,  had  turned  the  planning  and  composing  of  finales 
into  a  problem  ever  since  he  had  begun  fairly  consistently  writing  works  in  which  the 
center  of  gravity  was  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning,  in  which  the  finale  was  not 
merely  whatever  came  last,  but  was  the  moment  toward  which  the  entire  work  tended 
and  in  which  all  its  tensions  were  resolved.  This  problem  unsettled  composers  as  far  into 
the  nineteenth  century  and  beyond  as  Franck,  Bruckner,  Dvorak,  Mahler,  and 
Shostakovich.  Even  in  later  years  and  in  works  otherwise  as  miraculous  as  the  G  major 
string  quartet,  D.887  (1826),  and  the  B-flat  major  piano  sonata,  D.960  (1828),  Schubert 
could  not  always  match  earlier  movements  with  later  ones  of  comparable  concentration 
and  intensity.  The  Schubert  scholar  Michael  Griffel  persuasively  suggests  that  in  the 
Unfinished,  the  composer  meant  specifically  to  emulate  Beethoven's  Fifth,  that  it  was  the 
problem  of  how  to  write  a  heroic  finale  to  a  work  in  a  minor  key  that  stopped  him. 
Griffel  believes  also — and  this,  too,  is  a  fascinating  and  provocative  idea— that  when 
Schubert  wanted  to  take  lessons  from  the  great  pedagogue,  Simon  Sechter  (an  arrange- 
ment barely  begun  at  the  time  of  Schubert's  last  illness  and  death),  it  was  not  in  order  to 
study  fugue  or  counterpoint  in  a  general  sense,  but  to  get  tips  on  how  to  end  a  minor- 
mode  symphony  by  means  of  contrapuntal  techniques.  (Schubert's  unfinished  works 
tend  to  be  in  minor.) 

Reviewing  the  first  performance  of  the  Unfinished*  Eduard  Hanslick  had  just  one 
reservation:  "As  if  he  could  not  separate  himself  from  his  own  sweet  song,  the  composer 
postpones  the  conclusion  of  the  [Andante],  yes,  postpones  it  all  too  long."  I  cannot  agree 
with  his  evaluation,  but  no  question,  Hanslick  has  noticed  a  remarkable  moment  and 
one  that  is  dangerous  in  performance.  (Perhaps  his  criticism  tells  us  something  about  von 
Herbeck's  reading.)  Schubert  begins  his  coda  with  music  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  but  goes  at  once  to  that  still  and  mysterious  passage  for  violins  alone  that  had 
previously  introduced  the  second  theme.  Only  this  time  it  is  skewed  a  little  bit  so  as  to 
lead  to  a  harmonically  distant  place  (A-flat  major),  where  clarinets  and  bassoons  as  quietly 
as  possible  sing  the  opening  strain  once  more.  The  same  violin  passage,  with  another 
twist  of  its  intervals,  brings  us  back  safely  to  E  major  and  the  last,  soft  cadences.  We  hear 
it  as  a  beautiful,  unresolved  mystery  (that  is,  if  we  don't,  like  Hanslick,  hear  it  as  a 
disturbance),- 1  am  sure,  though,  that  Schubert  had  planned  to  resolve  that  mystery  in  the 
finale,  to  explain  it,  to  "compose  out"  the  possibility  at  which  he  hints  in  that  wonderful 
last  minute.  And  perhaps  there,  just  for  a  moment,  you  might  hear  the  symphony  as 
somehow  incomplete  as  well  as  unfinished.  But  then,  it  might  have  gone  worse:  in  1848, 
Josef  Huttenbrenner's  maid  used  as  kindling  the  manuscript  (and  only  extant  copy)  of 
Acts  II  and  III  of  Schubert's  opera  Claudine  von  Villa  Bella. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*Not  the  standard  nor  even  a  common  name  until  the  1890s. 
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Alban  Berg 

Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  6 


Alb ano  Maria  Joannes  Berg  was  born  in 
Vienna  on  9  February  1885  and  died 
there  on  23  December  1935.  He  began 
composing  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra 
in  the  spring  of  1914  and  completed  the 
orchestral  scores  of  the  Praludium  and 
Marsch  in  time  to  send  them  to  his  teach- 
er Arnold  Schoenberg  for  a  birthday  pres- 
ent in  September;  the  score  of  the  second 
piece,  Reigen,  was  not  completed  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Praludium  and 
Reigen  were  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  Berlin  on  5  June  1923  at  a  concert  for 
the  Austrian  Music  Week;  the  conductor, 
Anton  Webern,  omitted  the  Marsch 
because  of  limited  rehearsal  time,  and  the 
complete  work  had  to  wait  until  the 
spring  of  1930  for  its  first  performance,  at  Oldenburg  under  Johannes  Schuler.  For  this   . 
occasion  Berg  touched  up  many  small  details  in  the  score,  which  had  been  published  in 
facsimile  in  1923;  the  revised  edition,  published  in  1954  in  a  new  engraving,  includes 
Berg's  change  of  first  trombone  part  from  an  alto  to  a  tenor  trombone,  replacing  a  rare 
instrument  with  an  easily  available  one  but  making  the  high-register  part  much  more 
difficult  to  play.  Pierre  Boulez  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on 
7  and  8  February  1969;  Edo  de  Waart  led  the  only  other  performances  here  in  February 
1975.  The  orchestra  of  the  Three  Pieces  calls  for  four  flutes  (all  four  doubling  piccolos), 
four  oboes  (the  fourth  doubling  Engjish  horn),  four  clarinets  in  A  (the  third  doubling 
E-flat  piccolo  clarinet),  bass  clarinet  in  B-flat,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns 
in  F,  four  trumpets  in  F,  three  tenor  trombones  and  bass  trombone,  contrabass  tuba,  four 
timpani,  bass  drum  (with  and  without  cymbal  attached),  tenor  drum,  snare  drum,  sus- 
pended cymbals,  hand  cymbals,  large  tam-tam,  small  tam-tam,  triangle,  heavy  hammer 
("with  nonmetalhc  sound"),  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  celesta,  and  strings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1914  Berg  was  at  a  critical  point  in  his  artistic  develop- 
ment. He  had  not  yet  reached  the  crossroads  of  his  opera  Wozzeck,  which  was  to  occupy 
him  for  five  years  between  1917  and  1922  and  which  would  permanently  alter  the  history 
of  opera.  But  in  1914  he  was  fully  involved  with  problems  that  had  paralyzed  his  creativ- 
ity for  months  and  that  would  be  resolved  only  by  time,  dogged  effort,  and  the  turn  of 
events. 

Berg's  first  independent  effort  as  a  composer — independent  in  the  sense  that  he  did  not 
show  his  work  to  Schoenberg  until  it  was  entirely  completed — was  the  Five  Orchestral 
Songs  on  Picture-postcard  Texts  of  Peter  Altenberg,  Opus  4,  composed  in  the  summer  of 
1912.  This  remarkable  song  cycle  was  also  Berg's  first  attempt  at  writing  for  orchestra,  and 
he  was  especially  eager  to  gain  Schoenberg's  approval  for  what  had  been,  for  Berg,  a  bold 
step.  Schoenberg  was  at  first  encouraging,  and  invited  Berg  to  have  two  of  the  songs  per- 
formed in  a  concert  in  Vienna  on  31  March  1913,  under  Schoenberg's  direction.  The  con- 
cert was  unexpectedly  a  catastrophe,-  a  sizable  audience  in  the  Grosser  Musikvereinssaal 
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hooted  Berg's  songs  off  the  stage,  and  the  police  were  even  called  in.  Disgusted  by  the 
experience,  Berg  never  again  attempted  to  get  the  Altenberg  Songs  performed.  (They  did 
not  receive  a  complete  performance  anywhere  until  1953.)  There  was  another  reason  as 
well.  His  public  humiliation  was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  a  private  one=  Schoen- 
berg's  rejection  of  the  songs.  We  do  not  know  all  the  details,  but  Berg's  letters  reveal 
clearly  that  Schoenberg  felt  Berg  to  be  on  the  wrong  track  in  the  Altenberg  Songs,-  there 
was  too  much  abstract  technical  artifice,  he  felt,  too  much  willful  novelty,  and,  above  all, 
the  short,  aphoristic  form  of  some  of  the  songs  violated  Berg's  own  better  nature  as  a 
composer.  After  seventy  years,  with  better  hindsight,  we  can  show  that  Schoenberg's 
summary  judgment  of  Berg's  songs  was  wrong.  But  Berg  took  it  to  heart  all  the  same,  and 
after  a  year  of  soul-searching  (during  which  he  composed  only  the  Four  Pieces  for  clarinet 
and  piano,  Opus  5,  another  exercise  in  brevity  which  he  was  later  to  find  unsatisfactory), 
began  to  write  the  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra.  If  Schoenberg  wanted  from  Berg  a  work 
which  in  terms  of  dimensions  and  development  would  be  the  opposite  of  the  two  songs 
which  he  had  performed,  he  certainly  got  one.  Berg  wrote  to  his  wife  on  11  July  1914: 

If  I  dedicate  the  new  orchestra  pieces  to  Schoenberg,  it's  because  I've  owed  him,  as 
my  teacher,  the  dedication  of  a  big  work  for  a  long  time.  In  Amsterdam  he  asked  me 
for  them  directly— indeed,  he  ordered  them.  He  was  their  inspiration,  too,  as  much 
from  my  hearing  his  orchestra  pieces  [Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Opus  16]  (although 
please  note=  mine  don't  resemble  his  at  all  in  feeling,  they  will  even  be  fundamen- 
tally different!)  as  in  his  cautionary  advice  to  me  to  write  character  pieces. 

(Berg  would  later  also  dedicate  his  Chamber  Concerto  and  his  opera  Luiu,  his  largest 
work,  to  Schoenberg.) 

The  Three  Pieces  did  turn  out  as  "fundamentally  different"  from  Schoenberg's  Five 
Pieces  as  two  masterworks  could  be.  Berg's  effort  seems  constantly  to  be  striving  beyond 
the  already  exaggerated  extremes  of  musical  expression  and  gesture  that  so  strongly 
characterize  Schoenberg's  Five  Pieces.  No  other  work  of  Berg's  shows  such  a  feverish 
complexity  of  texture,-  no  other  printed  score  of  his  contains  such  a  density  of  expression 
marks  or  changes  of  tempo  (some  75  of  the  latter  in  the  Maisch  alone,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  one  every  three  measures),  and  only  Wozzeck  has  an  orchestra  of  comparable 
size.  Even  more  than  Mahler's  Ninth  Symphony,  another  work  which  profoundly  influ- 
enced the  Three  Pieces,  they  tend  to  symbolize  the  feeling  of  utmostness,  the  last  gasp  of 
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imperial  splendor  of  the  decaying  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  that  would  soon  be  torn 
apart.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  Berg  did  not  finish  the  Three  Pieces  until  nearly  a  year 
after  the  war  began,  and  then  did  not  compose  anything  at  all  for  two  years,  when  his 
absorption  with  Wozzeck  would  conquer  his  disillusionment. 

The  formal  precision  of  Berg's  Altenberg  Songs  is  continued  and  expanded  in  the 
Three  Pieces,  with  greater  maturity,  though  perhaps  without  the  same  blaze  of  originali- 
ty that  marks  the  earlier  work.  The  Altenberg  Songs  contain,  for  instance,  the  earliest 
known  use  of  a  twelve-tone  series,  a  decade  before  Schoenberg  made  this  idea  the  basis  of 
a  comprehensive  system,  and  one  would  expect  to  see  Berg  exploring  comparable  devices 
in  the  Three  Pieces,-  but  the  only  twelve-tone  structure  of  any  kind  in  the  Three  Pieces  (at 
least,  so  far  discovered!)  is  a  single  chord,  a  stack  of  eleven  perfect  fourths  in  the  middle  of 
m.  66  of  Reigen.  There  are  a  few  other  examples  of  tentatively  serial  techniques,  but, 
although  these  are  subtle,  they  do  not  form  part  of  any  overall  serial  conception.  Instead, 
there  is  an  obsessive  concern  with  motivic  manipulation  and  transformation  that  makes 
the  Altenberg  Songs  seem  by  comparison  a  mere  exercise.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
century  of  tradition  in  cyclic  form,  beginning  with  such  works  as  Schubert's  Wanderer 
Fantasy  and  Liszt's  Faust  Symphony  and  carrying  through  Brahms,  Mahler,  Strauss,  and 
Schoenberg,  reaches  a  ne  plus  ultra  in  this  work. 

Five  cyclic  themes  unify  the  Three  Pieces.  The  following  example  shows  them  as  they 
first  appear  in  the  Pr'aludium.- 
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Second  version  (composed  1929)  copyright  1954  by 
Universal  Edition  A.G.,  Wien.  By  permission  of  European 
American  Music  Distributors  Corporation,  agents. 

Of  these,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  appear  in  Reigen,  while  I,  II,  III,  and  V  appear  in  the  Marsch. 
Beyond  these,  there  are  themes  that  appear  exclusively  in  the  individual  pieces— just  one 
in  the  Pr'aludium,  five  in  Reigen,  and  no  less  than  thirty-one  in  the  Marsch. 

The  Pr'aludium  demonstrates  the  most  obviously  symmetrical  overall  structure  in  the 
Three  Pieces.  Its  formal  outlines  are  easily  perceived,  beginning  and  ending  in  unpitched 
percussion.  As  tones  begin  to  appear,  first  vaguely  (timpani,  m.  3)  and  then  more  definite- 
ly (flute,  horns,  strings,  m.  4),  they  are  distributed  in  a  constantly  changing  assortment  of 
rhythmic  layers,-  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  they  die  away  in  retrograde  fashion,  leaving  only 
a  single  tam-tam  stroke  at  the  end.  This  explicit  Bogenform  (arch  form)  is  precisely 
analogous  with  Schoenberg's  Farben  (Colors),  the  third  of  his  Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  in 
which  an  initial  chord  is  varied  by  subtle  changes  of  pitch  projected  through  a  regularly 
changing  instrumentation  without  rhythmic  variation,  eventually  to  return  to  the 
starting  point.  On  a  somewhat  more  abstract  level,  Berg's  Bogenform  is  also  defined  by  a 
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chord  series,  an  actual  pattern  of  six  harmonies,  stated  clearly  at  the  beginning  (accom- 
panying first  the  bassoon  in  mm.  6-8,  and  then  the  awesome  high  E  flat  in  the  trombone, 
mm.  9-11),  and  partly  reversed  at  the  end  (mm.  42-43,  then  50-53),  but  with  much 
variation  in  between.  In  both  Schoenberg's  Faiben  and  Berg's  Prdludium  the  center  of  the 
arch  is  represented  by  a  climax  of  activity;  but  where  Schoenberg's  is  pianissimo,  Berg's  is 
as  massive  as  anything  he  ever  wrote,  and  occurs  at  the  summit  of  some  thirty  successive 
or  simultaneous  statements  of  a  single  main  motive  (mm.  35-36).  The  collapse  of  this 
climax  leads  to  the  four  thematic  fragments  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  shown  above. 

The  second  piece,  Reigen,  though  initiated  by  the  closing  theme  V  of  the  Prdludium,  is 
wholly  different  in  character.  (The  title  means  "round  dance,"  or  any  kind  of  dancing  in 
a  circle,-  Artur  Schnitzler's  notorious  play  of  the  same  title  is  known  in  English  as  Merry- 
go-round.)  The  greater  part  of  the  piece  emphasizes  the  harmonic  and  coloristic  dimen- 
sions, with  nothing  like  the  relentless  contrapuntal  development  of  motives  that  charac- 
terizes the  other  two  pieces.  The  various  episodes  of  Reigen  are  well  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  prominence  of  one  or  another  melody  or  by  the  handler  character  which 
reappears  and  disappears.  But  the  real  fascination  of  the  piece  lies  in  the  detail  of  its  upper- 
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and  middle-register  orchestration.  Stravinsky  refers  to  one  passage  (mm.  89-93)  as  "one  of 
the  most  remarkable  noises  [Berg]  ever  imagined":  a  contrapuntal  menagerie  of  one 
theme  in  four  flutter-tongued  trumpets,  four  oboes,  and  violas  sul  ponticello,  another 
theme  in  six  horns,  four  clarinets,  and  first  violins,  and  a  third  theme  in  four  piccolos, 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  contrabassoon,  tuba,  two  harps,  celesta,  cellos,  and  basses — 
plus  several  accompanimental  parts!  But  the  final  measures  of  Reigen  are  orchestrally 
even  more  interesting:  a  succession  of  imitative  entries  of  the  V  theme,  beginning  at 
m.  110  with  four  oboes,  followed  by  four  solo  violins,  then  clarinets,  finally  four  piccolos, 
all  of  these  settling  down  on  slow  trills,  while  below  them,  successive  entries  of  the 
inversion  of  the  V  theme  (violas,  trombone,  bassoons,  cellos),  each  beginning  on  a 
successive  note  of  the  V  theme  (tuba).  Everything  trills  to  a  stop  on  an  eleven-note  chord 
at  m.  119,  while  theme  III  makes  one  final  pianissimo  appearance  (muted  horns  and 
trumpets). 

The  Maisch  is  as  long  as  the  Pfaludium  and  Reigen  combined,  and  more  consistently 
frantic  than  either  of  them,  and  serves  not  only  as  a  climax  to  the  Three  Pieces  but  as  a 


A  caricature  of  Berg,  drawn  by 
the  Viennese  artist  EA.  DoJbin 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)247-3000 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^ 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 
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Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


spectacular  capstone  to  all  of  Berg's  pre-war  achievement.  As  George  Perle  says  in  his 
recent  book  on  Berg's  operas: 

The  Marsch  was  completed  in  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  assassination 
at  Sarajevo  and  is,  in  its  feeling  of  doom  and  catastrophe,  an  ideal,  if  unintentional, 
musical  expression  of  the  ominous  implications  of  that  event.  Fragmentary  rhythmic 
and  melodic  figures  typical  of  an  orthodox  military  march  repeatedly  coalesce  into 
polyphonic  episodes  of  incredible  density  that  surge  to  frenzied  climaxes,  then  fall 
apart.  It  is  not  a  march,  but  music  about  a  march,  or  rather  about  the  march,  just  as 
Ravel's  La  Valse  is  music  in  which  the  waltz  is  similarly  reduced  to  its  minimum 
characteristic  elements.  In  spite  of  the  fundamental  differences  in  their  respective 
musical  idioms,  the  emotional  climate  of  Berg's  pre-war  "marche  macabre"  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Ravel's  post-war  "valse  macabre." 

The  textural  complexity  of  the  Marsch  was  never  again  approached  by  Berg  and  has 
indeed  been  approximated  by  only  a  few  composers  since.  As  in  the  PT'dludium,  it  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  thematic  treatment.  (The  huge  number  of  themes  mentioned  earlier, 
thirty-one,  does  not  include  important  self-standing  variants,  which  might  bring  the  total  to 
forty  or  more.)  The  exposure  of  individual  themes  ranges  from  the  self-contained  (such  as 
the  flute-oboe  melody  of  mm.  9-10,  which  reappears  as  a  chromatically  ascending  ostinato 
canon  in  seven  parts,  mm.  84-90)  to  the  pervasive  (such  as  the  five-note  clarinet  melody  of 
m.  2,  a  basic  motive  stated  perhaps  fifty  times  in  various  transformations,  the  last  time  at 
mm.  169-170).  Sometimes  the  themes  are  nothing  but  blocks  of  harmony,  bodily  trans-  . 
planted,  with  their  orchestration  turned  inside  out  (compare  mm.  25-28  with  mm.  136-139, 
or  mm.  37-38  with  mm.  140-141).  The  overall  form  that  results  is  essentially  episodic,  from 
one  kind  of  texture  to  another,  in  which  no  particular  thematic  integration  is  apparent  to 
distinguish  the  piece  as  a  whole.  (Charles  Rosen  is  surely  stretching  a  point  when  he  states 
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South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER'' 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Laltin  Square 


Enter  the  world  of 

turn- of-the- century  Boston.  .  . 


AMY  BEACH: 
SONGS  &  VIOLIN  PIECES 

D'Anna  Fortunato,  mezzo-soprano 
Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Virginia  Eskin,  piano 

Available  at  fine  record  stores,  or  from 
NORTHEASTERN  RECORDS, 

Box  116,  Boston,  MA  02117 
(Price:  $9.98  postpaid; 
Mass.  residents  add  5%  tax). 


A  service  of  Northeastern  University 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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that  this  movement  is  the  earliest  example  of  an  atonal  sonata  form — a  claim  that  can  be 
better  made  for  Reigen)  As  in  the  other  two  pieces,  a  Bogenform  is  defined  by  the  opening 
and  closing  events  of  the  Maisch  (if  one  ignores  the  final  five-measure  coda),  but  a  more 
dramatic  Bogenform,  defining  the  span  of  the  whole  Three  Pieces,  comes  from  the  "flash- 
back" of  a  few  bars  earlier,  at  mm.  160161,  where  the  melody  and  harmony  of  mm.  11-13  of 
the  Prahidium  suddenly  reappear  and  just  as  suddenly  dissolve.  Otherwise  there  is  no  actual 
"march  form,"  just  as  in  any  ordinary  march  by  Sousa  or  Fucik  or  Blankenburg,  where  one 
strain  follows  another  without  thematic  integration  or  development.  There  is  a  march 
style,  but  this  too  is  often  submerged  entirely  in  the  welter  of  changing  textures  and  tempi. 

The  Three  Pieces  have  never  been  among  Berg's  most  popular  works.  Even  today  they 
stand  at  the  limits  of  technical  difficulty  for  most  orchestras,-  far  greater,  perhaps,  is  the 
difficulty  in  hearing  and  comprehending  the  structural  detail.  Berg's  Hauptstimme 
(principal  voice)  and  Nebenstimme  (secondary  voice)  markings  are  only  partially  helpful. 
The  kaleidoscope  of  dynamic  nuance  and  orchestral  color  is  an  immense  challenge  to  the 
integrative  imagination  of  the  conductor,  who  must  also  maintain  careful  control  over 
the  constant  subtleties  of  tempo.  Berg  himself  seems  to  have  realized  the  conceptual 
barriers  that  the  Three  Pieces  posed  for  performer  and  listener.  In  Wozzeck,  his  next 
work,  the  orchestral  body  is  nearly  as  large,  but  the  textural  complexity,  though  still 
dominated  by  the  thematic  structure,  is  the  servant  of  the  dramatic  conception,  and  that 
is  surely  as  it  should  be.  Berg's  uncanny  instinct  for  form  survived  translation  into  the 
operatic  domain  with  natural  ease,  with  complete  success,  and  at  a  new  psychological 
level  of  musical  maturity. 

—Mark  DeVoto 

Mark  DeVoto  taught  for  many  years  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  before  moving  last  year  to 
Tufts,  where  he  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Music  Department.  He  studied  at  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
where  he  earned  his  doctorate  with  a  dissertation  on  Berg's  Altenberg  Songs,-  he  is  on  the  Board  of  the 
Alban  Berg  Society  and  is  the  founding  editor  of  its  journal.  Recently  he  collaborated  with  the  late 
Walter  Piston  on  the  fourth  edition  of  Piston's  famous  textbook  Harmony.  He  is  also  a  licensed 
electrician. 


Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type. .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS*  INNS,  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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Johannes  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Opus  90 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  completed 
his  Third  Symphony  during  a  stay  at 
Wiesbaden  in  the  summer  of  1883;  the 
two  middle  movements  may  date  back  to 
a  never-completed  "Faust"  project  on 
which  Brahms  was  working  in  1880-81. 
Hans  Richter  led  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic in  the  first  performance  of  the 
F  major  symphony  on  2  December  1883. 
It  was  first  heard  in  America  at  one  of 
Frank  Van  der  Stuckehs  "novelty  con- 
certs" at  New  York's  Steinway  Hall  on 
24  October  1884.  Wilhelm  Gericke  gave 
the  fust  Boston  Symphony  performances 
on  7  and  8  November  1884,  on  which  ' 
occasion  the  reviewer  for  the  Boston  Gazette  commented  that,  "like  the  great  mass  of  the 
composer's  music,  it  is  painfully  dry,  dehberate  and  ungenial;  and  like  that,  too,  it  is  free 
from  all  effect  of  seeming  spontaneity."  Gericke  himself  afterwards  recalled  that  "the 
audience  left  the  hah  in  hundreds."  The  Brahms  Third  has  also  been  given  at  BSO 
concerts  by  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Pour,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Charles  Munch,  Guido  Cantelli,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  Sir  Colin  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1972;  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances 
in  February  1978.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  writing  to  Brahms  from  Leipzig  on  11  February  1884: 

Ah,  the  bitter,  bitter  parting!  We  are  in  the  act  of  sending  away  our  dear,  dear 
symphony.  Yesterday  was  Sunday,  when  the  parcel  should  have  been  taken  to  post 
before  11  o'clock,  but  I  couldn't  bear  it! ...  I  have  managed  to  commit  the  two  middle 
movements  to  memory  most  beautifully,  and  the  first  one  very  nearly.  So  I  can  amuse 
myself  endlessly  with  the  treasure  I  have  stored,  though  the  remainder  bothers  me 
sadly.  It  is  now  my  very  best  friend— the  symphony— and  the  giver  of  it  a  real 
benefactor. 

In  November  1883  his  close  friends  the  Herzogenbergs  had  asked  Brahms  for  a  look  at  the 
new  symphony  so  they  could  study  it  in  advance  of  its  first  Leipzig  performance  on 
7  February  1884.  On  11  January  the  composer  wrote  that  they  would  soon  have  the  score 
in  a  two-piano  arrangement,  already  referring  to  it  as  "the  too,  too  famous  F  major"  and 
noting  that  "the  reputation  it  has  acquired  makes  me  want  to  cancel  all  my 
engagements." 

Another  more  famous  respondent  to  Brahms's  new  symphony  (likewise  in  its  two- 
piano  version)  was  Clara  Schumann,  who  wrote  on  11  February  1884  from  Frankfurt: 
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Week  10 


I  don't  know  where  this  letter  will  find  you,  but  I  can't  refrain  from  writing  it 
because  my  heart  is  so  full.  I  have  spent  such  happy  hours  with  your  wonderful 
creation  . . .  that  I  should  like  at  least  to  tell  you  so.  What  a  work!  What  a  poem! 
What  a  harmonious  mood  pervades  the  whole!  All  the  movements  seem  to  be  of  one 
piece,  one  beat  of  the  heart,  each  one  a  jewel!  From  start  to  finish  one  is  wrapped 
about  with  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  woods  and  forests.  I  could  not  tell  you  which 
movement  I  loved  most.  In  the  first  I  was  charmed  straight  away  by  the  gleams  of 
dawning  day,  as  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  shining  through  the  trees.  Everything 
springs  to  life,  everything  breathes  good  cheer,  it  is  really  exquisite!  The  second  is  a 
pure  idyll;  I  can  see  the  worshippers  kneeling  about  the  little  forest  shrine,  I  hear  the 
babbling  brook  and  the  buzz  of  the  insects.  There  is  such  a  fluttering  and  a  humming 
all  around  that  one  feels  oneself  snatched  up  into  the  joyous  web  of  Nature.  The  third 
movement  is  a  pearl,  but  it  is  a  grey  one  dipped  in  a  tear  of  woe,  and  at  the  end  the 
modulation  is  quite  wonderful.  How  gloriously  the  last  movement  follows  with  its 
passionate  upward  surge!  But  one's  beating  heart  is  soon  calmed  down  again  for  the 
final  transfiguration  which  begins  with  such  beauty  in  the  development  motif  that 
words  fail  me!  How  sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot  hear  the  symphony  now  that  I  know  it 
so  well  and  could  enjoy  it  so  much  better.  This  is  a  real  sorrow  for  me  . . . 

The  symphony  had  its  first  performance  in  Vienna  under  Hans  Richter  on  2  Decem- 
ber 1883  and  was  successful  despite  the  presence  in  the  audience  of  a  vocal  Wagner- 
Bruckner  faction  which  held  against  Brahms  both  his  fame  as  a  composer  and  his 
friendship  with  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick.  Hanslick  had  heard  the  symphony  already  in 
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one  of  two  two-piano  readings  Brahms  arranged  for  his  friends  before  the  actual  premiere,- 
in  his  review,  Hanslick  pronounced  the  F  major  "a  feast  for  the  music  lover  and  musi- 
cian" and,  of  Brahms's  symphonies  to  that  time,  "artistically  the  most  perfect.  It  is  more 
compactly  made,  more  transparent  in  detail,  more  plastic  in  the  main  themes."* 

An  incredible  succession  of  performances  followed:  Joseph  Joachim,  who  had  led  the 
English  premiere  of  the  Brahms  First  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1877,  introduced  the 
Third  to  Berlin  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  4  January  1884,-  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
Berlin  heard  the  symphony  again,  twice  in  succession,  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
under  Franz  Wiillner  on  the  28th  (on  which  occasion  Brahms  performed  his  B-flat  piano 
concerto)  and  then  under  Brahms  himself  the  next  night.  By  mid-February,  the  composer 
had  led  performances  also  in  Wiesbaden,  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  and  at  a 
Gurzenich  concert  in  Cologne.  At  Meiningen,  where  his  friend  Hans  von  Billow  had 
three  years  earlier  offered  Brahms  the  renowned  court  orchestra  as  a  "rehearsal  orchestra" 
to  try  out  his  new  works  (providing  the  composer  a  sense  of  security  which  may  have 
been  a  factor  in  his  turning  to  the  creation  of  the  Fourth  Symphony),  Billow  actually 
programmed  the  Third  twice  on  a  single  concert!! 

Brahms  had  already  secured  his  reputation  as  an  orchestral  composer  with  the  pre- 
miere of  his  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  in  Vienna  in  November  1873.  Already 
behind  him  were  his  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  D  major  Serenade,  Op.  11,  and  the  A  major 
Serenade,  Op.  16,  all  dating  from  the  late  1850s.  Some  material  for  the  First  Symphony 
also  dates  back  to  that  time,  but  that  work  had  to  wait  for  its  completion  until  1876,  by 
which  time  Brahms  was  able  finally  to  overcome  his  strong  reservations  about  following 
in  Beethoven's  footsteps.  The  Second  Symphony  followed  without  hesitation  a  year  later, 
and  the  Violin  Concerto  came  a  year  after  that,  both  being  products  of  Brahms's  particu- 
larly productive  summer  work  habits.  Likewise  the  Third  Symphony  in  1883:  having 
been  occupied  with  thoughts  for  the  symphony  for  some  time,  he  interrupted  a  trip  to 
the  Rhine,  renting  accommodations  in  Wiesbaden  so  that  he  could  complete  the  work 
and  apparently  writing  it  out  without  pause. 

When  Brahms  conducted  his  Third  Symphony  at  a  Hamburg  Philharmonic  concert  in 
December  1884,  one  critic  reported  that 

Brahms's  interpretation  of  his  works  frequently  differs  so  inconceivably  in  delicate 
rhythmic  and  harmonic  accents  from  anything  to  which  one  is  accustomed,  that  the 
apprehension  of  his  intentions  could  only  be  entirely  possible  to  another  man 
possessed  of  exactly  similar  sound-susceptibility  or  inspired  by  the  power  of 
divination. 

Writing  about  his  Fourth  Symphony  at  a  later  time,  Brahms  had  this  to  say: 

I  have  marked  a  few  tempo  modifications  in  the  score  with  pencil.  They  may  be 
useful,  even  necessary,  for  the  first  performance.  Unfortunately  they  often  find  their 
way  into  print  (with  me  as  well  as  with  others)  where,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not 
belong.  Such  exaggerations  are  only  necessary  when  a  composition  is  unfamiliar  to  an 
orchestra  or  a  soloist.  In  such  a  case  I  often  cannot  do  enough  pushing  or  slowing 


*According  to  Hanslick,  Richter  christened  the  F  major  symphony  as  "Brahms's  Eroica"  shortly 
before  the  premiere.  Like  Beethoven  in  his  Third  Symphony,  Brahms  marks  the  first  movement 
"Allegro  con  brio." 

fWhen  Biilow  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday  on  8  January  1890,  Brahms  sent  him  as  a  gift  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  the  Third  Symphony. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 
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down  to  produce  even  approximately  the  passionate  or  serene  effect  I  want.  Once  a 
work  has  become  part  of  the  flesh  and  blood,  then  in  my  opinion  nothing  of  that  sort 
is  justifiable  any  more.  In  fact,  the  more  one  deviates  from  the  original,  the  less 
artistic  the  performance  becomes.  With  my  older  works  I  frequently  find  that 
everything  falls  into  place  without  much  ado  and  that  many  marks  of  the  above- 
mentioned  type  become  entirely  superfluous.  But  how  often  does  not  someone  try  to 
make  an  impression  nowadays  with  this  so-called  free  artistic  rendition — and  how 
easy  this  is,  even  with  the  poorest  orchestra  and  but  a  single  rehearsal!  An  orchestra 
like  that  of  Meiningen  ought  to  take  special  pride  in  showing  just  the  opposite. 

These  observations  seem  particularly  relevant  to  a  consideration  of  the  Third  Sym- 
phony the  most  difficult  of  the  four  for  a  conductor  to  bring  off  successfully,  and  not  just 
because  all  four  movements  end  quietly  (which  in  itself  causes  some  conductors  to  place 
it  on  the  first  half  of  a  program  or  to  shy  away  from  it  altogether).  Early  in  this  century, 
Tovey  described  the  F  major  as  "technically  by  far  the  most  difficult  [of  Brahms's 
symphonies],  the  difficulties  being  mainly  matters  of  rhythm,  phrasing,  and  tone."  One 
might  expand  upon  this  by  mentioning  the  swift  alternation  of  sharply  contrasted 
materials  during  the  course  of  the  first  movement,  and  the  need  to  make  both  clear  and 
persuasive  the  thematic  connections  which  bind  together  the  first,  second,  and  last 
movements,  a  procedure  Brahms  does  not  attempt  in  his  other  symphonies.*  And  as  the 
least  often  performed  of  the  four,  the  Third  remains,  in  a  sense,  almost  "new"  insofar  as 
audiences  are  concerned,  and  especially  since  its  tight  thematic  and  architectural  struc- 
ture, lean  orchestration,  and  less  effusively  romantic  tone  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
other  three. f 


*One  can  look  to  the  Schumann  Fourth  as  an  important  precursor  for  this  procedure  in  a  symphony. 
One  might  also  note  that  the  main  theme  of  Brahms's  first  movement  echoes  a  phrase  which 
occurs  midway  through  the  slow  movement  of  Schumann's  First  Symphony. 

fin  the  past  decade  of  BSO  concerts  here,  at  Tanglewood,  and  on  tour,  the  first  two  Brahms  sym- 
phonies have  been  played  almost  yearly,  the  Fourth  somewhat  less  often.  Since  1968,  the  Third  has 
been  given  only  in  1972  and  1978. 
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The  symphony  begins  Allegro  con  brio,  with  a  rising  motto  for  winds  and  brass  whose 
broad  6/4  meter  seems  almost  to  hold  back  forward  progress,-  it  is  only  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  main  theme,  taking  the  initial  motto  as  its  bass  line,  that  the  music  begins 
really  to  move: 
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The  three-note  motto,  F-A-flat-F,  is  Brahms's  shorthand  for  "frei  aberfroh,"  "free  but 
glad,"  musical  symbolism  he  had  already  used  in  the  A  minor  string  quartet,  Opus  51, 
No.  2,  as  rejoinder  to  Joseph  Joachim's  F-A-E,  "frei  aber  einsam,"  "free  but  lonely,"  many 
years  before.  But  the  F-A-flat-F  motto  here  serves  still  another,  purely  musical  purpose: 
the  A-flat  suggests  F  minor  rather  than  F  major,  an  ambiguity  to  be  exploited  elsewhere  in 
the  symphony.  The  sweeping  main  theme  gives  way  to  a  new  idea,  tentative  in  its 
progress,  clinging  tenuously  to  nearly  each  note  before  moving  to  the  next,  but  soon 
opening  out  and  leading  to  a  graceful  theme  given  first  to  solo  clarinet,  then  to  solo  oboe 
and  violas  in  combination.  This  theme,  in  darker  colorations,  will  be  prominent  in  the 
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development  section  of  the  movement.  Now,  however,  an  increase  in  activity  leads  to  the 
close  of  the  exposition,  a  forceful  passage  built  from  stabbing  downward  thrusts  in  the 
strings  and  a  swirling  wave  of  energy  beginning  in  the  winds  and  then  encompassing  the 
entire  orchestra  before  grinding  to  a  sudden  halt  for  a  repeat  of  the  exposition.  This  is  a 
particularly  difficult  moment  rhythmically  since  the  return  to  the  nearly  static  opening 
of  the  movement  comes  virtually  without  warning,  but  there  is  something  about  the 
tight,  classical  architecture  of  this  shortest  of  Brahms's  symphonies  that  makes  the 
exposition-repeat  an  appropriate  practice  here,  and  not  just  a  bow  to  convention.  Hearing 
the  beginning  twice  also  helps  us  recognize  the  masterstroke  which  begins  the  recapitula- 
tion, where  the  motto-idea,  introduced  by  a  roll  on  the  kettledrum,  broadens  out  both 
rhythmically  and  harmonically  to  propel  the  music  forward  in  a  way  the  opening  of  the 
symphony  did  not  attempt.  The  motto  and  main  theme  will  come  back  in  yet  another 
forceful  guise  to  begin  the  coda,  the  theme  transforming  itself  there  to  a  chain  of 
descending  thirds — Brahms's  musical  signature  in  so  many  of  his  works — before  subsid- 
ing to  pianissimo  for  one  further,  quiet  return  in  the  closing  measures. 
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The  second  and  third  movements  are  marked  by  a  contained  lyricism,  subdued  and 
only  rarely  rising  above  a  piano.  Hanslick  describes  the  opening  pages  of  the  C  major 
Andante  as  "a  very  simple  song  dialogue  between  the  winds  and  the  deeper  strings";  the 
entry  of  the  violins  brings  emphatic  embellishment  and  the  appearance  of  a  new  idea, 
sweetly  expressive  within  a  narrow  compass,  clearly  characterized  by  the  repeated  pitch 
at  its  beginning  and  the  triplet  rhythm  which  stirs  its  otherwise  halting  progress: 
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Brahms  will  use  the  repeated-note  motive  to  mysterious  effect  in  this  movement,  but  the 
entire  theme  will  return  to  extraordinarily  significant  purpose  later  in  the  symphony. 

The  third  movement  is  a  gentle  interlude  in  C  minor,  its  pregnant  melody  heard  first 
in  the  cellos  and  then  in  a  succession  of  other  instruments,  among  them  combined  flute, 
oboe,  and  horn,-  solo  horn,  solo  oboe,  and,  finally,  violins  and  cellos  together.  Before  the 
statement  by  the  solo  horn,  an  interlude  plays  upon  a  yearning  three-note  motive  again 
characterized  by  a  simple  repeated-pitch  idea.  As  in  the  preceding  movement,  trumpets  . 
and  drums  are  silent  throughout. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  mysterious  dark  rustling  of  strings  and  bassoons  that  seems 
hardly  a  theme  at  all,  and  it  takes  a  moment  for  us  to  realize  that,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion— but  obviously  so  right  once  we're  aware  of  it — this  last  movement  is  in  the  minor 
mode.  A  pianissimo  statement  of  the  second-movement  theme  quoted  earlier  steals  in  so 
quietly  that  we  barely  have  time  to  make  the  connection.  Then,  without  warning,  a 
fortissimo  explosion  alerts  us  already  to  how  ripe  for  development  is  Brahms's  "non- 
theme,"  as  in  the  space  of  just  a  few  pages  it  is  fragmented  and  reinterpreted  both 
rhythmically  and  melodically  This  leads  to  the  finale's  second  theme,  a  proud  and 
heroic  one  proclaimed  in  the  richly  romantic  combined  timbres  of  cellos  and  horns;  this 
is  the  music  which  suggested  to  Joachim  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.*  After  playing 
with  further  muted  transformations  of  the  opening  idea,  the  development  builds  to  a 
climax  on  overlapping  statements  of  the  second-movement  theme  proclaimed  by  the 
orchestra  at  full  volume  and  hurtling  the  music  into  the  recapitulation.  Only  with  a 
quiet  transformation  in  the  violas  of  the  opening  idea  does  the  energy  level  finally 
subside,  and  the  symphony's  final  pages  return  to  the  soft  serenity  of  F  major  with  the 
reemergence  in  a  newly  restrained  guise  of  the  second-movement  theme,  followed  by 
allusion  to  and  the  return  of  the  F-A-flat-F  motto,  and,  at  the  end,  one  last,  mist- 
enshrouded  recollection  of  the  symphony's  beginning. 

—Marc  Mandel 


*  Joachim  writing  in  a  letter  to  Brahms  dated  27  January  1884=  "I  find  the  last  movement  of  your 
symphony  deep  and  original  in  conception  ...  It  is  strange  that,  little  as  I  like  reading  poetic 
meanings  into  music,  I  have  here  formed  a  clear  picture  of  'Hero  and  Leander'  and  this  has  rarely 
happened  to  me  in  the  whole  range  of  music.  The  second  subject  in  C  major  recalls  to  me 
involuntarily  the  picture  of  the  intrepid  swimmer  fighting  his  way  towards  the  promised  goal,  in 
the  face  of  wind  and  storm.  Is  that  something  like  your  own  conception?" 
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More . . . 

The  Schubert  book  by  Arthur  Hutchings  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  not  bad 
(Littlefield  paperback);  the  full-scale  biography  by  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  is  fine  (Da  Capo). 
But  much  the  most  moving  approach  to  Schubert  the  man  is  by  way  of  the  raw  material 
of  the  biographies,  the  recollections  of  the  people  who  knew  him  and  the  documents  of 
his  life.  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  has  produced  two  magnificent  compilations  of  material: 
Schubert:  Memoirs  by  his  Friends  and  Schubert:  A  Documentary  Biography  (Da  Capo). 
On  the  symphonies,  Maurice  J.E.  Brown's  BBC  guide  is  excellent  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback),  as  is  the  chapter  by  Harold  Truscott  in  the  first  volume  of  Robert  Simpson's 
The  Symphony  (Pelican  paperback).  The  Norton  Critical  Scores  include  a  volume  on  the 
Unfinished,  edited  by  Martin  Chusid,  with  a  score  of  the  work  and  a  variety  of  historical, 
analytical,  and  critical  commentaries,  including  a  sympathetic  essay  by  Dvorak.  Sir  Colin 
Davis  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  recording  the  Schubert  Unfinished 
Symphony  for  future  release  on  Philips  records.  Meanwhile,  BSO  recordings  in  the 
current  catalogue  include  readings  by  Charles  Munch  (on  RCA,  with  Beethoven's  Fifth) 
and  Eugen  Jochum  (on  DG,  with  Mozart's  Jupiter).  Seiji  Ozawa  has  recorded  the 
Unfinished  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA,  with  Beethoven's  Fifth).  Other 
recordings  of  special  interest  are  those  by  Pablo  Casals  (CBS,  as  a  single  with  the  Mozart 
G  minor  or  in  a  two-record  package  with  Mendelssohn's  Italian,  Haydn's  Surprise,  and 
Mozart's  Jupiter)-,  Otto  Klemperer  (on  Angel,  with  Beethoven's  Fifth),-  and  Guido  Cantelli 
(Seraphim,  mono,  with  Mendelssohn's  Italian). 

-S.L. 


Berg's  Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra  have  not  attracted  much  scholarly  attention.  Within 
the  larger  context  of  Berg's  works  in  general,  good  though  brief  overviews  are  found  in 
two  superb  recent  studies:  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music  ofAlban  Berg  and  George  Perle's 
The  Operas  of  AJban  Berg  Volume  1,  Wozzeck  (both  University  of  California).  Two  of 
my  own  articles  provide  the  only  deep  analyses  so  far.  Unfortunately,  one  of  them  is 
available  only  in  German  (in  AJban  Berg  Symposion  Wien  1980:  Tagungsbericht,  which 
is  Volume  II  of  AJban  Berg  Studien  [Universal  Edition]),  and  the  other  one  is  not  yet 
published  (but  should  be  out  soon  in  Perspectives  of  New  Music).  All  four  of  the  above 
are  detailed  but  not  highly  technical.  For  the  historical  background  one  can  get  a  good 
deal  from  AJban  Berg  letters  to  his  Wife,  translated  by  Bernard  Grun  (St.  Martin's). 
Three  standard  biographies  widely  available  in  English,  by  Willi  Reich  (1963),  Mosco 
Carner  (1975),  and  Karen  Monson  (1979),  are  all  extremely  interesting  and  extremely 
unreliable;  much  better  despite  its  limitations,  though  hard  to  find,  is  Hans  Ferdinand 
Redlich's  AJban  Berg  The  Man  and  his  Music  (John  Calder,  London).  I  also  recommend  a 
search  through  your  files  for  Donald  Harris's  article  in  BSO  Program  Notes  1969-70, 
pp.  551-570,  discussing  the  performance  of  the  Altenberg  Songs  and  its  aftermath. 

The  Three  Pieces  have  seldom  been  recorded.  Only  two  recordings  are  currently  listed 
in  print;  I  haven't  heard  either  of  them,  but  their  credentials  are  obviously  good:  Pierre 
Boulez's  with  the  BBC  Symphony,  issued  fifteen  years  ago  (CBS),  and  Herbert  von 
Karajan's  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  part  of  a  four-disc  set).  As  for  out-of-print 
recordings,  the  earliest,  recorded  during  the  1950s  by  the  Southwest  German  Radio 
Orchestra  under  Hans  Rosbaud  (Westminster,-  also  Wergo),  can  sometimes  be  found,- 
though  poorly  engineered,  it  has  historical  interest,  because  Rosbaud  was  personally 
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closer  to  Berg  than  any  other  conductor  who  has  recorded  the  work.  Robert  Craft's  1961 
recording  with  the  Columbia  Symphony  (CBS),  Claudio  Abbado's  with  the  London 
Symphony  (DG),  and  Antal  Dorati's  with  the  same  orchestra  (Mercury)  round  out  the 
complete  list.  This  last  is  my  favorite  of  the  recordings  I've  heard. 

— M.DeV 


Florence  May  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  Brahms  and  studied  piano  with  him, 
produced  a  comprehensive  two-volume  biography  of  the  composer  which  is  available  in 
an  expensive  reprint  of  the  original  1905  edition  (Scholarly).  Karl  Geiringer's  Brahms:  His 
Life  and  Work  is  a  smaller  but  no  less  important  biography  (Oxford).  Also  useful  are  Peter 
Latham's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),-  John  Horton's 
Brahms  Orchestral  Music  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paper- 
back); Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on  Brahms  in  The  Symphony:  Vol.  1,  Haydn  to  Dvorak, 
edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Penguin  paperback),-  and  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of 
Johannes  Brahms  (Fairleigh  Dickinson).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  program  note  on  the 
Brahms  Third  is  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 
Of  special  interest  are  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  in  Style  and 
Idea  (St.  Martin's),  and  an  interview  with  "Carlo  Maria  Giulini  on  Brahms"  in  Bernard 
Jacobson's  Conductors  on  Conducting  (Columbia  Publishing  Co.).  For  a  recording  of  the 
Brahms  Third  Symphony,  my  first  choices  are  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
(CBS,  coupled  with  the  Haydn  Variations)  and  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (DG,  with  the  Tragic  Overture).  Also  of  interest  are  recordings  by  Guido 
Cantelli  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Seraphim;  also  available  on  a  single  World 
Import  disc  coupled  with  the  Schumann  Fourth  Symphony)  and  Wilhelm  Furtwangler 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Electrola  import,  mono).  The  powerful  Furtwangler 
performance,  recorded  live,  is  particularly  striking  for  its  astonishing  variations  of  tempo 
during  the  course  of  the  first  movement.  Toscanini's  recording  is  a  shade  less  successful 
than  the  rest  of  his  Brahms  series  with  the  NBC  Symphony,  but  certainly  still  worth 
hearing  (Victrola,  mono,  in  a  four-record  set  of  the  symphonies,  Haydn  Variations,  and 
overtures).  Of  the  recordings  listed  here,  only  the  Furtwangler  and  the  Toscanini  include 
the  first-movement  exposition-repeat. 

— M.M. 


For  the  Record . . . 

Last  month's  program  note  for  the  Mozart  D  major  Divertimento,  K.205(167a),  said  that 
Joseph  Silverstein's  performances  at  that  time  were  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  fact,  Erich  Leinsdorf  gave  the  first  BSO  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  1963 
and  programmed  it  also  in  1967  both  at  Tanglewood  and  in  Boston. 

Although  Sir  Colin  Davis's  performances  of  Elgar's  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  two  weeks 
ago  were  the  first  given  complete  by  the  orchestra,  the  Prelude  had  been  played  here  on 
two  previous  occasions:  under  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  March  1904,  and  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky  in  March  1934  to  mark  the  composer's  death  on  23  February  that  year. 
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contifuuna ci tfHtdition/ 

^C&  tAe ($os£ofi/difm/>AofUf  OrcAestra  beain& 
it&  second  century  and  <dlo/>ert(^. \%urt&ema  beguns 

Ai& second decade  caitA nzorn/nyfrro ntusicay, 
tAe association/ continues untA tAc^K^uar/eatare/ 

'  'u^oe  on//>ra  musica  "—a  series  ^informal 
conversations  untA  tAi&s€as&n/'sdeatMreds&AHs£&, 
conductors^ and composers/. 


jflorn/n^^rantusica  is/  broadcast  coast  t&  coast 

on  stations  oftAc^uMo  9ladia  (Dooferatiov 

and is/Aeard in/ tA&  ^Boston/ area  an/  Wff($9C(<&.£/niJ 

eoeru  ntcwuiugjrom seoen until  noon/. 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  in  1980,  Sir  Colin  Davis  is  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  and  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has 
been  decorated  by  the  governments  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  his  European  engage- 
ments include  regular  concerts  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since 
his  American  debut  in  1960  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony,  Sir  Colin  has  appeared  with 
the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  and  Boston,  where  he  has 
conducted  the  BSO  annually  since  1967,  and 
where  he  became  the  BSO's  principal  guest 
conductor  in  1972.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  principal  conductor  of  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Munich,  effec- 
tive September  1983. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his 
operatic  conducting  debut  there  came  in  1965. 
He  was  principal  conductor  of  the  BBC  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  until  1971,  at  which  time  he 
became  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera. 


New  productions  he  has  led  at  Covent  Garden 
include  Mozart's  he  nozze  di  Figaro,  Don 
Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and  Ido- 
meneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice 
Break;  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens,  and  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter  Grimes. 
Sir  Colin  made  his  debut  at  New  York's  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  in  1967  with  a  new  produc- 
tion of  Peter  Grimes,  and  he  has  returned 
there  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  Wozzeck. 
The  first  British  conductor  ever  to  appear  at 
Bayreuth,  he  opened  the  1977  festival  there 
with  Wagner's  Tannhduser,  a  production 
filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  London  Symphony,  and  the  Royal 
Opera  House  orchestras.  Among  his  many 
recordings  for  Philips  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Cosi  fan  tutte,  and  Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail;  Puccini's  Tosca 
and  La  boheme;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  II  trovatore-,  Britten's  Peter  Grimes-,  sym- 
phonic and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a 
Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis,-  and, 
with  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete 
symphonies  of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki 
Sibelius  Society.  Recent  releases  include  the 
Haydn  symphonies  95  and  96  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw;  Mahler's  Das 
Lied  von  der  Fide  with  Jessye  Norman,  Jon 
Vickers,  and  the  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra,- and  the  Grieg  and  Schumann  piano  con- 
certos with  soloist  Claudio  Arrau  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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STREET. 


SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

RUSl    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■  Street  for  generations . 

)  IAl  E  O111"  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 
well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 

Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  HALF 

£3  OF  BOSTON,  IMC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc.  ' 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 

Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Comer  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 

All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


r 
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Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 

Member  FDIC/DIFM 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 


Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &.  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Touche  Ross  &.  Company 

Stanley  G.  Russell,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  Y  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 
*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


To  Build 

A  Reputation  . . . 

.  .  .  lakes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat.  6-10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 


Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 


All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname. 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
2100-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 


* 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P.  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
*Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 
*Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 


*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &.  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
^Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  .insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   . 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L.  A.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 
*Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 

*  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &.  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &.  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Manufacturing 

*WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Pat  Servodidio 

Robert  L.  Austin 

*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &.  Organ  Company 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

R.  S.  Harrison 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Irving  W  Bell 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Bird  Companies 

*Boston  Globe 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

John  I.  Taylor 

College  Town,  Inc. 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Norman  Cahners 

Crane  &  Company 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Bruce  Crane 

Lee  Daniels 

A.  T.  Cross  Company 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 

Harold  T  Miller 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Ganz 

Retailing 

*  Gillette  Company 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

Ronald  Gill 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Kay  Bee  Toy  &.  Hobby  Shops 

Harry  Marks 

Howard  Kaufman 

Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 

Paul  Kwasnick 

*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

*Lee  Shops 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Arthur  Klein 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

David  McGrath 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshall's,  Inc. 

Leonard  Florence 

Frank  Brenton 

Trina,  Inc. 

*Zayre  Corporation 

Arnold  Rose 

Maurice  Segall 

*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Science 

*  Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Damon  Corporation 

Media 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

*  Cable  vision  Systems 

*Ionics,  Inc. 

Charles  Dolan 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*General  Cinema  Corporation 

*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Clarence  Kemper 

*WBZ-TV 

*Millipore  Corporation 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Shoes                                                            * 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

♦WCVBTV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

David  W.  Bernstein 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 
C.  Charles  Marran 

*  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pniyn 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 
Gerry  Freche 


Designer  furniture  teases  your 

taste  while 
Kaleidoscopes  of  the  arts  swirl 

old  newness 
Dazzles  of  poshness  panoramas 

uniqueness 

All  threaded  together  by  textures 

of  soft  velvet  prices 

DECORATORS' 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


1029  Chestnut  St.  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma. 
(617)  965-6363 

Monday-Saturday   9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 


Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center    536-1775 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing../' 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


2  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4  PM 


Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  \n  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No.  3 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 


SINGLE  TICKETS:  $10.00,  $7.50,  $5.50 

AVAILABLE  AT  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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Coining  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  5  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  6  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday  7  January— 2-3:55 
Saturday  8  January— 8-9:55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Bartok  Divertimento  for 

Strings 
Britten  Les  Illuminations 

VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  102 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 
are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 
adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


Thursday  13  January — 8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  14  January— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  15  January — 8-9:50 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Der  Freischiitz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1, 

Spring 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  6 


Tuesday,  18  January — 8-9=55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Der  Freischiitz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1, 

Spring 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 


Friday,  21  January— 2-4:30 
Saturday,  22  January— 8-10=30 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Berlioz  The  Damnation 

of  Faust 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
NICOLAIGEDDA,  tenor 
THOMAS  STEWART;  bass-baritone 
ERIC  HALFVARSON,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


Tuesday,  1  February— 8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Overture  to  Fidelio 

Schumann  Concertstiick  for 

four  horns  and 
orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)738-5700 


Continental  Cuisi 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  I*  lac  v.    Huston 


742-5180 


tv»^>^^^>« 
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decor  international 

171  newbury  st.  boston 

2fc2r1529 


mSS* 


handwoven  rugs 

orientals  •  kilims  -dhurries 

6  related  folk  art 


V 


THE 

IN 
DIRECT 

OCEAN 

FRONT 

LIVING 
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NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


fe. 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


dk 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . . , 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CONOE-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12: 15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friencls  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


A  di{4ene*tt  Sottt/i&zaC  /fate*  t*&tf 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Tuesday;  14  December  at  6 
Thursday,  16  December  at  6 
Saturday,  18  December  at  6 

FRANCESCO  STRING  QUARTET 

Bo  Youp  Hwang,  violin 
Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violin 
Robert  Barnes,  viola 
Joel  Moerschel,  cello 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

A     SEIJI  OZAWA     A 

\h    ,ifl      Music  Dmctor    tf 


SCHUBERT 


Quartet  Movement  (Allegro  assai) 
in  C  minor,  D.703 


SCHUBERT 


Quartet  in  D  minor,  D.810, 
Death  and  the  Maiden 

Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 

Scherzo:  Allegro  molto;  Trio 

Presto 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  10 


Franz  Schubert 

Quartet  Movement  (Allegro  assai)  in  C  minor,  D.703 


As  a  teenager — between  his  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  years,  to  be  precise — Schubert 
composed  no  fewer  than  seventeen  string  quartets,  some  of  which  are  lost  or  incomplete,- 
still  there  are  ten  complete  works  from  this  early  time.  These  were  intended  for  use 
within  the  family  circle,  where  string  quartet  playing  was  a  favorite  pastime,  the  com- 
poser himself  taking  the  viola  part.  A  perusal  of  these  early  works  could  not  possibly 
prepare  one  for  the  breathtaking  development  in  Schubert's  quartet  writing  between  1816 
and  December  1820,  when  he  wrote  the  beginning  of  a  quartet  in  C  minor,  which  com- 
pletely shatters  the  comfortable  expectations  of  domestic  music-making.  Of  this  work,  he 
completed  only  the  first  movement,  Allegro  assai,  and  began  a  slow  movement  in  A-flat, 
but  never  finished  it  and  apparently  never  even  attempted  the  two  last  movements.  (The 
piece  is  often  referred  to  by  the  German  word  Quartettsatz,  but  that  means  nothing  more 
than  "Quartet  movement",-  it  is  surely  a  pointless  term  in  an  English-speaking  country) 
Schubert  left  many  works  unfinished,-  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  if  the  composition  as  a 
whole  was  not  going  to  his  satisfaction,  it  was  easier  to  begin  entirely  afresh  than  to  try  to 
salvage  what  he  had.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  great  majority  of  his  unfinished  works 
(like  the  present  Allegro  assai)  are  in  minor  keys.  We  may  reasonably  speculate  that  he 
was  concerned  with  the  proper  way  of  ending  a  quartet  (or  symphony  or  piano  sonata) 
that  began  in  the  minor.  The  example  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  had  set  an  exam- 
ple that  made  things  difficult  for  later  composers,-  no  longer  was  it  possible  for  a  sensitive 
and  imaginative  composer  simply  to  end  with  a  facile  major-key  movement.  He  had  to 
work  through  to  some  sense  of  victory  after  struggle. 

Schubert  apparently  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  writing  a  satisfactory  finale  in  the 
present  instance,  and  apparently  he  simply  dropped  the  piece,  unfortunately  never 
finishing  the  slow  movement,  which  had  started  out  as  an  incredibly  rich  and  tragic 
Andante.  But  what  he  left— the  completed  first  movement— is  already  light  years  ahead 
of  anything  else  he  had  written  for  the  medium.  The  character  of  the  music  is  uncanny, 
suspenseful  (an  effect  created  partly  by  the  almost  constant  use  of  tremolo,  either  in  the 
themes  themselves  or  the  accompaniment).  Here  is  none  of  Beethoven's  heaven-storm- 
ing fireworks,  but  rather  a  hushed  and  pregnant  tension.  The  opening  pianissimo  rustle 
of  a  6/8  theme  is  ingeniously  worked  into  the  whole  movement,  either  literally  or  as  a 
nearly  constant  rhythmic  motive  in  melody  or  accompaniment.  The  so-called  "second 
theme"  consists  of  three  sections:  a  tuneful  melody  in  A-flat  (which  was  destined  to  be 
the  key  of  the  unfinished  second  movement),  a  stormy  passage  in  A-flat  minor  using  the 
tremolo  of  the  main  theme,  and  a  new  idea  in  G  major.  The  development  grows  largely 
out  of  the  tremolo  figure  of  the  first  theme. 

The  recapitulation  is  quite  extraordinary.  We  would  expect  to  have  the  first  theme 
(again  in  C  minor),  then  the  secondary  material,  transposed  to  end  in  the  tonic  key, 
which  would  make  it  C  major.  But  Schubert  is  clearly  not  ready  to  yield  to  the  major  so 
early  in  the  composition  (and  this  may  have  been  at  the  heart  of  his  compositional 
difficulty).  He  presents  the  recapitulation  in  reverse  order— first  the  three  segments  of 
"second  theme"  in  B  flat  and  E-flat  major,  moving  to  E-flat  minor  for  the  stormy  part, 
then  to  the  relaxation  of  C  major.  But  it  doesn't  end  there:  the  opening  theme  comes  back 
in  a  reminder  of  the  hushed  and  pregnant  C  minor  beginning.  Had  Schubert  seen  his 
way  clear  to  finishing  a  work  built  from  such  a  premise,  which  was  both  striking  and 
unusual  for  1820,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  epoch-making. 
As  it  is,  we  remain  awestruck  by  the  intensity  of  the  twenty-three-year-old  composer's 


music  and  by  the  complete  mastery  of  the  craft  of  string  writing  that  the  quartet 

movement  reveals. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Franz  Schubert 

Quartet  in  D  minor,  D.810,  Death  and  the  Maiden 


In  February  1817  Schubert  wrote  a  brief  but  deeply  moving  song,  Dei  Tod  und  das 
Madchen  (Death  and  the  Maiden),  D.531,  to  a  poem  by  Matthias  Claudius,  in  which  a 
young  girl  becomes  reconciled  to  Death,  who  sings  gently  lulling  strains  to  soothe  her 
anguish.  The  song  (and  its  key  of  D  minor)  reappeared  in  Schubert's  output  seven  years 
later,  when  it  formed  the  basis  for  one  movement  of  his  last  string  quartet  but  one, 
composed  early  in  1824. 

The  D  minor  quartet  is  probably  the  most  Beethovenian  of  all  Schubert's  compositions, 
defiant  and  abrupt  in  its  gestures,  sombre  and  even  tragic  in  expression.  The  opening 
phrase,  an  imperious  fortissimo  gesture  with  driving  triplets,  quickly  continues  in  hushed 
tones,  but  the  triplet  figure  remains  the  moving  element,  marching  forward  and  climbing 
tensely  higher  until  it  bursts  out  in  an  explosive  statement.  A  short  transition  (with  a  more 
lyrical  treatment  of  the  triplets)  leads  to  the  new  theme,  almost  a  Rossinian  operatic  duet 
for  the  two  violins  beginning  in  F  but  moving  to  a  cadence  in  A  minor  with  a  rather 
contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  second  theme  against  a  vigorous  running  sixteenth-note 
pattern.  Soon  both  these  ideas  are  combined  with  the  original  triplet  figure  to  end  the 
exposition  in  A  major.  The  development  begins  with  the  "operatic"  tune,  but  gradually  the 
tensely  nervous  triplet  figure  takes  over  and  leads  to  the  fortissimo  statement  of  the  first 
theme,  ushering  in  the  recapitulation.  The  movement  moves  for  a  time  to  D  major,  with 
an  air  of  reconciliation,  but  finally  ends,  by  way  of  an  expressive  harmonic  twist,  in  the 
minor. 

The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  variations  on  material  drawn  from  the  piano 
introduction  to  "Death  and  the  Maiden,"  eight  bars  of  solemn  chords  suggesting  that 
death  comes  as  a  welcome  release,  and  Death's  reply  to  the  girl's  terrors  (the  rather 
operatic  music  given  to  the  "maiden"  is  not  used  in  this  version).  The  six  variations,  all 
but  the  fourth  in  the  minor  key,  are  noble  and  restrained,  avoiding  flashy  gimmickry  for 
its  own  sake.  The  movement  ends  with  a  brief  coda. 

The  scherzo  is  impetuously  vigorous  from  the  opening  measure,  setting  off  from  a 
fierce  syncopated  phrase,  which  comes  to  dominate  the  movement.  The  Trio  is  one  of 
the  rare  sections  of  the  piece  where  Schubert  allows  a  more  tranquil  mood  and  a 
brightening  to  the  major,  but  even  here  references  to  D  minor  recur. 

The  finale  is  a  racing  tarantella  that  rushes  headlong  almost  throughout.  When  the 
music  seems  ready  to  settle  into  F  major,  the  tarantella  rhythm  pauses  for  a  second,  as  if 
breathless,  and  continues  with  a  kind  of  chorale  melody  which  is  soon  combined  with 
the  rushing  6/8  pattern.  Except  for  the  momentary  pauses  before  the  chorale-like  theme, 
the  pace  never  slackens,  and  at  the  end  it  even  picks  up  to  a  prestissimo  conclusion,  just  as 
the  tarantella  itself  was  supposed  to  be  continuously  redoubled  in  energy  until  the  dan- 
cers dropped  from  exhaustion.  A  propos  of  this  conclusion,  J.  A.  Westrup  has  commented, 
"One  can  imagine  that  even  those  who  knew  Schubert  well  were  surprised  by  this 
extraordinary  display  of  energy  from  the  little  man  whom  they  knew  as  Schwammerl 
(Tubby)." 

-S.L. 


Francesco  String  Quartet 


The  Francesco  String  Quartet  includes  Boston 
Symphony  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and 
Ronan  Lefkowitz,  BSO  violist  Rohert  Barnes, 
and  BSO  cellist  Joel  Moerschel.  Since  the 
quartet  was  formed  in  1979,  its  frequent  local 
appearances  have  won  critical  praise.  This 
year's  series  of  three  Sunday-afternoon  con- 
certs at  the  Longy  School  in  Cambridge  began 
last  month,-  the  series  continues  on  Sunday, 
13  February  at  3  p.m.  with  music  of  Beetho- 
ven, Stravinsky,  Wolfe,  and  Brahms  and  con- 
cludes on  Sunday,  1  May  with  music  of 
Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Beethoven. 

Born  in  Korea,  violinist  Bo  Youp  Hwang 
studied  at  the  Seoul  School  of  Music  and  the 
University  of  Seoul,  continuing  his  training 
with  the  Fine  Arts  String  Quartet  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  While  there,  he  became 
assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Milwaukee 
Symphony  and  second  violinist  of  the  Mil- 
waukee String  Quartet.  Mr.  Hwang  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1972. 

New  to  the  Francesco  Quartet  this  season, 
Ronan  Lefkowitz  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1976.  His  teachers 
included  Max  Rostal,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 


Szymon  Goldberg,  and  he  was  concertmaster 
of  the  International  Youth  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  under  Leopold 
Stokowski,  in  August  1969.  A  1972  recipient 
of  the  Gingold-Silverstein  Violin  Prize  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  Mr.  Lefkowitz  has 
performed  chamber  music  at  Tanglewood  and 
at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  and  he  has 
made  numerous  recital  appearances  in  the 
Boston  area. 

Violist  Robert  Barnes  was  born  in  Detroit, 
where  he  won  statewide  recognition  at  age 
eleven  as  a  violinist  in  the  All-City  String 
Quartet.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony's  violin  section  while  attending 
Wayne  State  University,  switching  to  viola  his 
last  year  there  and  joining  the  BSO  a  year  later, 
in  1967. 

Cellist  Joel  Moerschel  comes  from  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  and  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  September  1970.  He 
received  his  education  at  Chicago  Musical 
College  and  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
and  before  coming  to  Boston  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic. 
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'  'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3U  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  werent  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


John  Williams  Signs  New  Pops  Contract 


BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W  Morris  has  recently  announced  John  Williams's 
agreement  to  a  long-term  commitment  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Under  his  new 
contract,  whose  initial  terms  are  firm  until  1987,  Williams  will  conduct  seven  weeks  of 
the  Pops  season,  in  addition  to  Tanglewood  specials,  Christmas  Pops  concerts,  the  Fourth- 
of-July  concert  on  the  Esplanade,  and  other  Esplanade  concerts  in  July.  "It  seemed 
appropriate  that  after  three  happy  years  of  getting  to  know  this  great  orchestra,  and  their 
getting  to  know  me,  that  we  look  at  this  as  a  long-term  commitment,"  Williams  said. 
"With  a  full  sense  of  the  history  of  this  marvelous  and  unique  institution,  I  hope  we  can 
work  towards  a  future  as  bright  as  the  glorious  past  has  been.  I  am  delighted  and  honored 
to  continue  my  association  with  the  Pops  and  look  forward  to  a  long  and  happy  future 
with  my  colleagues  and  friends  in  Boston." 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '83!! 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  its 
major  fundraising  event,  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  on  11, 12,  and  13 
March.  WCRB-FM-102.5,  with  Richard  L.  Kaye  at  the  helm,  will  begin  broadcasting  from 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000  is  reached  Sunday  night.  During  the  week- 
end, hundreds  of  volunteers  will  staff  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges  and 
ensuring  the  smooth  running  of  every  facet  of  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5  will  broadcast  a  special  Sunday-evening  program  featuring  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams.  This  year's 
premiums  offer  something  for  everyone,  including  a  specially  commissioned  silk- 
screened  poster,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa,"  by  Lance  Hidy. 
Exclusive  premiums  new  this  year  include  an  updated  tote  bag,  a  lyre  pendant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  stuffed  BSO  bear  sporting  a  sweater  hand-knit  by  Council  members.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  staff  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  BSO  Trustees  and  Overseers.  The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Mara- 
thon Catalog,  with  more  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  of  New 
England  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February.  Invitations  are  already  in  the 
mail  for  a  gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  to  take  place  Tuesday,  1  March,  with  complimen- 
tary champagne,  music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  7=15  that  evening,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  a  very  special  group  of  premiums,  ranging  from 
Reed  and  Barton  pewter  candlesticks  to  a  helicopter  ride  over  Boston  Harbor  to  a  tour  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House.  Tickets  for  the  Preview  Party  are  $12.50  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservations,  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZ-TV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  Friday, 
18  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10:30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10:15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  will  perform  music  of  Beethoven,  Hindemith,  and  Mozart 
on  Sunday  evening,  9  January  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street  in 
Cambridge.  The  performers  are  Arturo  Delmoni,  violin,  Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Jonathan 
Miller,  cello.  Tickets  are  $6,  and  all  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information,  phone 
277-2705  or  367-1380. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Saturday 
evening,  15  February  at  8  p.m.  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worcester. 

BSO  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright  will  perform  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  with 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Ronald  Knudsen  on  Sunday 
evening,  16  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior  High  School,  Meadowbrook  Road  in  New- 
ton. For  information,  call  332-7495  or  965-2555. 

BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  performs  music  of  Brahms,  Chadwick,  and  Chopin 
with  pianist  Virginia  Eskin  at  the  Gardner  Museum  on  Sunday,  30  January  at  3  p.m. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet— BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and  Ronan  Lefkowitz, 
violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel— plays  music  of  Beethoven,  Stravinsky, 
Wolfe,  and  Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
13  February  at  3  p.m.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information, 
call  862-0995. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSOonWGBH 


Live  interviews  by  Robert }.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Kurt 
Masur  on  Monday,  10  January  at  11  a.m.  and  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  on  Monday  7  February 
at  11  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July.  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


Junior  Council  Memberships 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra,  such 
as  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  and  the  Symphony  Bark.  New  members  are  admitted  in 
September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  may  be 
directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall, 
(617)266-1492. 


The  Boston  Home 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 


J 


J 


Another  100  Years  for 

the  BSO  and  Us . . . 

Write  for  Centennial  Brochure :  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Pour  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 
:  Michael  Vitale 
:  Harvey  Seigel 
1  Jerome  Rosen 
:  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
:  Gerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken 

Joel  Smirnoff 

Jennie  Shames 

Nisanne  Lowe 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 

Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chat 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chat 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- " 
vision,  and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 
Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoffs 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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Introducing 
100  Westminster  Street 


A  new  place  to  bank— and  a  new  way  to  bank- 
that  can  help  successful  people  take  control  of  their 
financial  affairs. 

100  Westminster  Street  is  a  place  where  successful 
people  can  find  virtually  every  financial  service  they  need, 
delivered  by  a  talented  group  of  financial  professionals. 

It's  a  place  where  tellers  and  long  lines  have  been 
banished,  a  place  where  you  deal  with  your  own  Client 
Service  Officer— an  individual  whose  job  is  to  be  sensitive 
to  your  personal  needs  and  preferences— in  a  quiet, 
comfortable,  unhurried  atmosphere. 

Most  of  all,  100  Westminster  Street  is  a  place 
where  we've  created  a  new  way  to  bank— a  completely 
integrated  financial  mechanism  designed  to  help 
successful  people  take  control  of  their  financial  affairs. 

To  find  out  how  100  Westminster  Street  can 
help  vow,  please  call  F.  Gregory  Ahern  at  401-278-6699. 


100 


Westminster  Street 


Fleet  National  Bank 


Member  F.D.I. C. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  6  January  at  8 
Friday,  7  January  at  2 
Saturday,  8  January  at  8 

Tuesday,  11  January  at  8,  Providence  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


BARTOK 


Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Molto  adagio 
Allegro  assai 


BRITTEN 


Les  Illuminations,  to  poems  by  Arthur 
Rimbaud,  Opus  18 

Fanfare 

Villes  (Towns) 

Phrase  (Strophe)— Antique  (Antiquity) 

Royaute  (Royalty) 

Marine  (Seascape) 

Interlude 

Being  Beauteous 

Parade 

Depart  (Departure) 

VINSON  COLE 


INTERMISSION 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat 

Largo — Vivace 
Adagio 

Menuet:  Allegro 
Finale:  Presto 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9=50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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This  is  a  Coacli  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten 
of  real  Glove 
and  eight  length 


models  we  make  out 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 


Bela  Bartdk 

Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra 


Bela  Bartdk  was  born  in  Nagyszentmik- 
16s,  Transylvania  (then  part  of  Hungary 
but  now  absorbed  into  Rumania),  on 

25  March  1881  and  died  in  New  York  on 

26  September  1945.  The  Divertimento 
was  commissioned  by  Paul  Sacher  for  the 
Basel  Chamber  Orchestra,  which  he  con- 
ducted, late  in  1938.  Bartok  finally  com- 
posed the  Divertimento  at  Sacher' s  chalet 
in  Saanen,  Switzerland,  between  2  and  17 
August  1939.  Paul  Sacher  conducted  the 
Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  in  the  first  per- 
formance, which  took  place  in  Basel  on 
11  June  1940.  The  only  previous  Boston 
Symphony  performances  of  the  Diverti- 
mento were  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in 
November  1975  and  at  Tanglewood  the 

following  July  The  piece  calls  for  the  full  complement  of  orchestral  strings. 

The  success  of  Bartok's  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta,  composed  in  the 
summer  of  1936  and  premiered  by  Paul  Sacher  and  the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra  the 
following  January,  led  to  another  commission  from  the  Swiss  ensemble.  In  November 
1938,  Sacher  asked  Bartok  to  write  a  new  work  for  string  orchestra,  prescribing  the  size  of 
his  ensemble:  six  first  and  six  second  violins,  four  violas,  four  cellos,  and  two  double 
basses  (in  the  published  score  Bartok  noted  that  the  Divertimento  should  be  performed  by 
"not  less  than"  these  forces).  Sacher  also  apparently  requested  that  the  new  work  be 
somewhat  easier  to  play  than  the  earlier  composition.  This  caused  Bartok  difficulty  for  a 
time,  since  he  was  not  sure  he  could  write  such  a  piece  and  still  remain  true  to  himself. 
By  June  1939  he  still  had  no  more  precise  notion  of  the  work  he  was  going  to  write  than 
that  it  was  "a  string  orchestral  piece  in  the  character  of  a  suite."  By  1  July,  though,  he  had 
clarified  his  ideas  enough  to  ask  Sacher  a  crucial  question.  He  wanted  to  create  a  work 
that  recalled  the  Baroque  concerto  grosso,  with  its  dialogue  between  larger  and  smaller 
instrumental  groups.  Did  Sacher's  ensemble  contain  players  who  would  be  satisfactory 
soloists?  "I  would  be  greatly  pleased  if  ensemble  and  solo  could  alternate." 

Despite  his  increasingly  clear  vision  of  the  work  to  be  written,  Bartok  found  it  difficult 
to  begin.  The  preceding  months  had  not  been  easy  ones.  Hitler's  annexation  of  Austria 
on  11  March  1938  had  cast  a  shadow  over  all  of  eastern  Europe.  His  publishers,  Universal- 
Edition  in  Vienna,  had  been  "nazified,"  as  he  put  it,  and  required  all  composers  published 
by  them  to  submit  to  the  notorious  questionnaire  concerning  their  racial  background; 
Bartok,  along  with  his  compatriot  Kodaly,  refused  to  respond,  with  the  result  that  he  lost 
any  further  opportunity  of  publishing  his  works  through  that  source  (fortunately  both 
were  soon  offered  contracts  by  the  English  publisher  Ralph  Hawkes).  Many  of  his  friends 
began  leaving  for  England  or  America.  Bartok,  though,  was  too  strongly  tied  to  his  native 
land  to  consider  leaving  at  once.  He  had  already  pondered  the  problem  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  describing  his  dilemma  to  fellow  composer  Sandor  Veress  in  these  terms: 

If  a  person  stays  here  when  the  possibility  of  leaving  is  open  to  him,  it  could  be  said 
that  he  is  tacitly  agreeing  to  everything  that  is  happening  here  ...  On  the  other  hand, 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 
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it  could  also  be  said  that  no  matter  what  quagmire  the  country  sinks  into,  everybody 
should  stay  at  home  and  help  matters  as  much  as  possible. 

Quite  aside  from  the  powerful  cultural  ties  to  his  homeland,  Bartok  was  hesitant  to  leave 
Hungary  throughout  1938  and  1939  because  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  intensely 
devoted,  was  clearly  failing.  So  for  the  moment  he  waited,  caught  up  in  the  political 
maelstrom  of  central  Europe,  with  little  opportunity  for  peaceful  composition. 

Not  until  the  middle  of  the  summer,  when  Sacher  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  at  his 
Alpine  chalet  in  Saanen,  near  Basel,  did  Bartok  find  the  leisure  to  concentrate  fully  on  his 
new  work.  Even  there  he  was  acutely  aware  of  international  tensions.  He  could  see  for 
himself  that  even  the  "poor,  peaceful,  honest  Swiss"  were  preparing  boulders  above  the 
mountain  passes  to  use,  if  necessary,  as  a  defense  against  German  tanks. 

Still,  he  at  last  was  able  to  get  to  work  seriously,  and  when  he  did,  he  composed  with 
extraordinary  speed,  completing  the  entire  score  in  just  fifteen  days  of  intense  concentra- 
tion. As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  work,  he  wrote  to  his  son  Bela  to  announce  its  com- 
pletion, and  added: 

I  hadn't  read  a  newspaper  for  2  weeks  until  I  picked  one  up  yesterday;  the  lapse  of 
time  was  not  perceptible,  it  was  just  as  if  I  was  reading  one  2  weeks  old.  Nothing  had 
happened  in  between  (Thank  God). 

Soon  after,  of  course,  the  world  exploded,  and  when  Bartok's  mother  died  that  December, 
the  last  remaining  tie  to  Hungary  had  been  cut.  He  moved  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  to  die  in  1945,  an  exile  from  the  land  that  had  vibrated  in  the  very  core  of  his  being. 

Despite  the  difficult  time  in  which  it  was  composed,  Bartok's  Divertimento  is  one  of 
his  liveliest  and  most  accessible  pieces,  filled  (especially  in  the  outer  movements)  with 


reat  performances 
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and  financial  printing. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street,  Everett,  MA  02149 

Fine  printing  since  1880 
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BECAUSE  YOU'RE  SPECIAL 
WE'LL  GO  TO  ANY 


4L& 

FOR  YOU! 
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Yes,  we'll  pamper  you  and  go 

all  out  to  please  you.  Our  Ava  Botelle 

associates  are  pillars  of  patience 

when  it  comes  to  making  customers  happy. 

If  you  need  help  in  coordinating 

your  wardrobe,  you  can  count  on  us. 

When  you're  interested  in  buying  top-drawer 
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in  personal  attention.  It  is  our  pleasure 

to  show  you  the  largest  designer  collection 

in  New  England,  starting  at  size  two! 

Yes,  all  this,  plus  savings  up  to  40%. 
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The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Route  9  at  Hammond  Pond  Parkway  in  Sen  ton 
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rhythms  and  melodies  that  evoke  Hungarian  folk  music  and  dance  and  fiddling.  Though 
the  work  was  inspired  in  part  by  the  Baroque  concerto,  Bartok  makes  no  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  formal,  structural  alternation  between  the  full  ensemble  and  the  solo  group,-  the 
soloists  comment  freely  on  the  musical  discourse,  taking  over  at  times,  receding  into  the 
background  at  others,  primus  inter  pares. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  melody  that  grows  and  grows  in  the  first  violins  over 
repeated  notes  in  the  other  instruments,  gradually  putting  forth  shoots  that  spread  into 
the  other  parts.  Solo  instruments,  appearing  after  a  massive  outpouring  of  block  chords  in 
a  huge  wall  of  sound,  introduce  a  tiny  new  idea  that  is  playfully  extended — though  occa- 
sionally cut  short  by  more  harsh  block  chords.  Bartok's  development  is  imaginative  and 
full  of  incident,  while  his  recapitulation— in  the  tradition  of  Hungarian  folk-fiddling 
evoked  here — is  so  free  as  to  sound  improvisatory. 

The  slow  movement  is  one  more  of  those  wonderful  Bartokian  "night  music"  pieces 
that  form  so  characteristic  and  memorable  a  part  of  his  musical  personality.  Here,  if  any- 
where, the  composer's  suppressed  concern  for  the  political  madness  of  the  distant  outside 
world  is  expressed  in  music  that  is  dark  and  shadowy,  played  on  muted  instruments.  The 
intensely  chromatic  opening  begins  with  ideas  compressed  into  tightly  constricted  spaces, 
filling  up  every  gap  in  the  chromatic  scale  before  opening  outward  in  a  still-constricted 
arc.  A  softly  assertive  marchlike  tread  leads  to  a  grinding  ostinato  as  the  violins  climb 
higher  and  higher  and  the  volume  builds  to  a  powerful,  crunching  climax  before  drop- 
ping back  to  a  muted  hush.  Once  again  the  compressed  opening  idea  returns,  quiet  but 
nervously  tense.  This  movement  belies  the  title  of  the  work;  there  is  nothing  here  that 
could  be  described  simply  as  "diverting." 

The  final  rondo,  though,  is  as  lively  and  unbuttoned  a  folk  dance  as  Bartok  ever  com- 
posed, a  vibrant,  ringing  contrast  to  the  music  of  the  middle  movement.  The  dance 
throughout  reflects  the  good-humored  character  of  the  folk  dance,  exploiting  techniques 
of  popular  fiddle-playing  in  more  refined  form,  even  to  the  point  of  giving  the  principal 
violinist  a  kind  of  gypsy-violin  solo  and  later  on  suggesting  a  slightly  tipsy  episode  sand- 
wiched between  two  wild-eyed  vivacissimo  passages,  the  second  one  bringing  the  Diverti- 
mento to  its  vigorous  close. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 
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Brewer  &.  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


Were 

f  Brewer  &  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  Sl  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 
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Benjamin  Britten 

Les  Illuminations,  to  poems  by  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Opus  18 

Edward  Benjamin  Britten  was  born 
in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  on 
22  November  1913  and  died  in  Aldeburgh 
on  4  December  1976.  He  composed  Les 
Illuminations,  a  cycle  of  settings  of  the 
poetry  of  Arthur  Rimbaud,  in  1939, 
while  living  in  the  United  States.  The  last 
page  of  the  score  is  dated  ''Amityville, 
NY— Oct.  25th  1939. "  The  fust  perform- 
ance took  place  in  London  on  30  January 
1940,  with  the  Boyd  Neel  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  Boyd  Neel,  and  soprano  Sophie 
Wyss,  to  whom  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
dedicated  (though  individual  songs  bear 
the  initials  of  other  dedicatees).  These  are 
the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
^mmmM  phony  Orchestra  The  work  calls  for 

soprano  or  tenor  solo  and  string  orchestra. 

Britten  lived  in  the  United  States  for  some  three  years,  beginning  in  early  1939.  He  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  artistic  climate  in  his  native  England,  a  mood  enhanced  by 
the  emigration  of  WH.  Auden,  with  whom  he  had  already  collaborated  in  the  documen- 
tary film  unit  of  the  General  Post  Office,  beginning  in  1935  and  continuing  (outside  of 
the  studio)  in  the  song  cycle  with  orchestra  Our  Hunting  Fathers  (1936)  and  the  choral 
Ballad  of  Heroes  (1939).  Britten  left  England  with  the  intention  of  remaining  for  good  in 
the  United  States,  though  within  a  few  years  he  had  realized  that  he  really  felt  at  home 
only  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
return  there  despite  his  status  as  a  conscientious  objector,  which,  in  wartime,  would  be 
anything  but  pleasant.  Meanwhile  he  composed  a  pair  of  major  vocal  works  to  non- 
English  texts,  which  had  the  salutary  effect  of  freeing  his  approach  to  the  setting  of  his 
own  language,  so  that  he  quickly  became  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  composer  of 
vocal  music  in  English  since  Henry  Purcell. 

The  first  of  the  pair,  Les  IUuminations,  set  the  highly  imagistic,  colorful  poetry  of 
Arthur  Rimbaud  (1854-91)  for  high  voice  and  string  orchestra,-  the  second,  Seven  Sonnets 
of  Michelangelo,  set  the  poetry  of  the  great  sculptor  for  tenor  voice  and  piano.  After  com- 
pleting these  two  sets,  he  devoted  himself  wholeheartedly  to  English  poetry  for  many 
years,  only  rarely  writing  songs  in  other  languages  thereafter— the  Six  Hblderlin  Frag- 
ments of  1958  (in  German)  and  The  Poet's  Echo  of  1965  (settings  of  Pushkin  in  Russian). 
In  the  meantime,  of  course,  he  had  also  created  modern  British  opera,  building  the  edifice 
of  its  repertory  almost  singlehandedly  and  forging  a  path  that  almost  every  British 
composer  since  has  followed. 

Britten  himself  chose  the  passages  from  Rimbaud  and  arranged  them  in  the  order  that 
make  up  his  cycle.  Rimbaud's  poetry  consists  of  sequences  of  brilliant— even  fantastic- 
images  that  may  suggest  musical  setting  but  do  not  detail  any  explicit  plot  or  dramatic 
story.  The  text  is  entirely  esoteric,  not  intended  to  be  grasped  or  entirely  understood  at 
first  encounter.  Britten  highlights  the  privacy  of  the  poet's  world  by  choosing  one  line  in 
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particular  as  the  motto  of  the  composition:  "I  alone  hold  the  key  to  this  savage  parade." 
Musical  clarity  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  midst  of  verbal  difficulty;  Britten  responds  by 
setting  the  texts— especially  the  longer  ones— in  traditional  song  patterns  (strophic  and 
the  so-called  "song  form,"  ABA),  enlivened  by  imaginative  string  writing  throughout. 
Harmonically  the  work  involves  a  musical  combat  between  the  tritone-related  keys  of  E 
and  B-flat,  which  contend  with  one  another  throughout,  beginning  in  the  fanfares  at  the 
outset  (violas  in  B-flat,  first  violins  in  E).  Alternations  between  these  two  chords  accom- 
pany the  singer's  motto,  which  will  recur.  Gradually  both  pitches  are  interpreted  as  part 
of  the  overtone  series  of  C,  presented  in  the  violas  and  cellos  in  a  brilliant  shower  of  glis- 
sandi  immediately  after  the  singer  finishes  the  one  vocal  line  of  this  opening  number 
(the  device  of  the  glissando-harmonics  was  invented  by  Stravinsky  in  the  introduction  to 
The  Firebird). 

After  this  epigrammatic  opening,  Villes  appears  as  an  extended  series  of  fantastic 
images,  set  in  a  continuous  flow  of  rhythmic  accompaniment,  becoming  a  gallop  for  the 
"processions  of  Mabs"  (a  passing  reference  to  Mercutio's  taunting  of  his  friend  Romeo). 


We  know  a 
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Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 
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MORE  MUSK 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
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*ome  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  itys  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 
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Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 
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Phrase  is  quite  literally  a  phrase,  only  eight  measures  long,  accompanied  by  string  har- 
monics until  the  final  soft  chord  and  tellingly  built  with  a  vocal  line  that  first  strikes  E 
twice,  then  gradually  climbs  to  a  climactic  B-flat,  recalling  the  motto  of  the  opening.  The 
last  words,  "et  je  dome"  ("and  I  dance"),  introduce  the  dance  proper  in  Antique,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  guitar-like  strummed  lower  strings.  It  begins  in  B-flat  and  moves  up 
one  step  at  a  time  throughout  its  middle  section  to  a  distant  E,  then  sinks  rapidly  back  to  a 
serene  close.  Royaute  is  the  expressive  opposite,  taking  us  suddenly  and  pompously  to  the 
key  of  E,  with  the  sharply  dotted  rhythms  that  have  been  the  traditional  trappings  of 
royalty  from  the  time  of  Lully's  French  overtures  for  Louis  XIV 

The  three  musical  stanzas  of  Marine  appear  as  simple  variations,  expanding  in  the 
vocal  part  at  the  end  to  suggest  the  "whirlpools  of  light."  The  orchestral  interlude  that 
follows,  an  intertwining  of  sinuous  lines,  contains  subtle,  distorted  recollections  of  the 
preceding  song  before  the  soloist  again  sings  the  motto  of  the  cycle  over  alternating  B-flat 
and  E  triads.  Being  Beauteous  suggests  a  private,  inner  life  into  which  the  faraway  world 
intrudes  (in  the  middle  section)  with  its  noise  and  "raucous  music."  The  "savage  parade" 
itself  breaks  out  spectrally  in  Parade,  growing  from  a  handful  of  disparate  march  frag- 
ments into  a  violent  climax  as  the  parade  passes  by,  then  dying  away  again  to  culminate 
in  a  final  statement  of  the  motto  theme,  with  its  now  familiar  alternation  of  E  and  B-flat 
harmonies,  though  closing  in  C  (the  bulk  of  the  movement  was  in  the  minor,  but  the 
close  hints  at  C  major). 

Yet  there  remains  one  more  movement,  Depart,  a  deeply  felt  transition  to  a  new  state 
(as  represented  by  its  ending  in  a  different  key,  E-flat,  a  literal  departure  from  C,  which 
has  been  the  anticipated  close  all  along).  The  extraordinary  simplicity  of  this  last  song 
moves  in  three  ever-expanding  arcs  taking  off  each  time  from  a  near-recitative  ("Assez 
vu . . ."  then  "Assez  eu . . ."  and  finally  "Assez  connu ...").  The  hushed  close  in  the 
orchestra  recalls  for  one  last  time  the  opposition  between  the  E  and  the  B-flat  (indeed,  for 
one  measure,  as  violins  and  violas  drop  away,  these  are  the  only  two  pitches  sounding). 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  this  opposition  no  longer  finds  its  reconciliation  in  the  key  of 
C  but  slips  through  a  new  and  unexpected  resolution  to  E-flat.  "There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy,  Horatio." 

-S.L. 


Texts  for  Les  Illuminations  begin  on  page  30. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  HALF 

BS  OF  BOSTON,  IMC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc.  * 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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Les  Illuminations 


Illuminations 


Fanfare 
J'ai  seul  la  clef  de  cette  parade, 
de  cette  parade  sauvage. 


Fanfare 
I  alone  have  the  key  to  this  parade,  to 
this  savage  parade. 


Villes 
Ce  sont  des  villes! 
C'est  un  peuple  pour  qui  se  sont 

montes  ces  Alleghanys  et  ces 

Libans  de  reve! 

Ce  sont  des  villes! 

Des  chalets  de  cristal  et  de  bois  se 

meuvent  sur  des  rails  et  des 

poulies  invisibles. 
Les  vieux  crateres,  ceints  de  colosses 

et  de  plamiers  de  cuivre  rugissent 

melodieusement  dans  les  feux. 

Ce  sont  des  villes! 

Des  corteges  de  Mabs  en  robes  rousses, 

opalines,  montent  des  ravines. 
La-haut,  les  pieds  dans  la  cascade  et 

les  ronces,  les  cerfs  tettent 

Diane. 
Les  Bacchantes  de  banlieues  sanglotent 

et  la  lune  brule  et  hurle. 
Venus  entre  dans  les  cavernes  des 

forgerons  et  des  ermites. 

Ce  sont  des  . . . 

Des  groupes  de  beffrois  chantent  les 

idees  des  peuples. 
Des  chateaux  batis  en  os  sort  la 

musique  inconnue. 

Ce  sont  des  villes! 

Ce  sont  des  villes! 

Le  paradis  des  orages  s'effrondre. 

Les  sauvages  dansent  sans  cesse, 

dansent,  dansent  sans  cesse  la 

Fete  de  la  Nuit. 

Ce  sont  des  villes! 

Quels  bons  bras,  quelle  belle  heure 
me  rendront  cette  region  d'ou 
viennent  mes  sommeils  et  mes 
moindres  mouvements? 


Towns 
These  are  towns! 
This  is  a  people  for  whom  illusory 

Alleghenies  and  Lebanons  reared 

themselves  up! 

These  are  towns! 

Chalets  of  wood  and  glass  move  on 
invisible  rails  and  pulleys. 

The  ancient  craters,  encircled  by 
colossi  and  by  vats  of  copper, 
roar  melodiously  in  the  flames. 

These  are  towns! 

Processions  of  Mabs  in  russet,  opaline 

dresses  rise  from  the  ravines. 
Up  there,  Diana  suckles  the  harts  whose 

feet  are  in  the  waterfalls  and  the 

brambles. 
Suburban  Bacchantes  sob,  and  the  moon 

burns  and  howls. 
Venus  enters  the  caves  of  the 

blacksmiths  and  hermits. 

These  are  . . . 

Groups  of  belfries  give  tongue  to  the 

thoughts  of  the  peoples. 
From  castles  fashioned  in  bone  comes 

unknown  music. 

These  are  towns! 

These  are  towns! 

The  paradise  of  the  storms  collapses. 

The  savages  dance  ceaselessly,  dance, 

dance  ceaselessly  in  the  Festival 

of  Night. 

These  are  towns! 

What  kind  arms  and  what  lovely  hour 
will  give  me  back  that  place  whence 
come  my  slumbers  and  my  slightest 
movements? 
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Phrase 
J'ai  tendu  des  cordes  de  clocher  a 
clocher;  des  guirlandes  de  fenetre 
a  fenetre;  des  chaines  d'or  d'etoile 
a  etoile,  et  je  danse. 

Antique 
Gracieux  fils  de  Pan! 
Autour  de  ton  front  couronne  de 

fleurettes  et  de  baies,  tes  veux, 

des  boules  precieuses,  remuent. 
Tachees  de  lie  brune,  tes  joues  se 

creusent. 
Tes  crocs  luisent. 
Ta  poitrine  ressemble  a  une  cithare, 

des  tintements  circulent  dans  tes 

bras  blonds. 
Ton  coeur  bat  dans  ce  ventre  ou  dort 

de  double  sexe. 
Promene-toi,  la  nuit,  la  nuit,  en 

mouvant  doucement  cette  cuisse, 

cette  seconde  cuisse  et  cette  jambe 

de  gauche. 


Strophe 
I  have  stretched  cords  from  steeple  to 
steeple,-  garlands  from  window  to 
window,-  chains  of  gold  from  star  to 
star,  and  now  I  dance. 

Antiquity 
Graceful  son  of  Pan! 
Under  your  brow  crowned  with  little 

flowers  and  berries,  your  eyes, 

precious  balls,  are  looking  around. 
Stained  with  brown  dregs,  your  cheeks 

grow  hollow. 
Your  fangs  shine. 
Your  breast  is  like  a  zither, 

tinglings  run  in  your  fair  arms. 

Your  heart  beats  in  that  belly  where 

the  dual  sex  sleeps. 
Walk  abroad  at  night,  at  night,  gently 

moving  that  thigh,  that  other 

thigh  and  that  left  leg. 


Royaute 

Un  beau  matin,  chez  un  peuple  fort 

doux,  un  homme  et  une  femme 

superbes  criaient,  criaient  sur  la 

place  publique: 
"Mes amis,  mes amis,  je  veux quelle 

soit  reine,  je  veux  qu'elle  soit 

reine!" 
"Je  veux  etre  reine,  etre  reine,  etre 

reine!" 
Elle  riait  et  tremblait. 
II  parlait  aux  amis  de  revelation, 

d'epreuve  terminee. 
lis  se  pamaient  l'un  contre  l'autre. 

En  effet,  ils  furent  rois  toute  une 
matinee,  ou  les  tentures  carminees 
se  releverent  sur  les  maisons,  et 
tout  l'apres-midi,  ou  ils 
s'avancerent  du  cote  des  jardins 
de  palmes. 


Royalty 
One  fine  morning,  amongst  a  gentle 

people,  a  man  and  a  woman — proud 

creatures — were  crying,  crying  out 

in  the  public  square: 
"My  friends,  my  friends,  I  want  her  to 

be  Queen,  I  want  her  to  be  Queen!" 

"I  want  to  be  Queen,  to  be  Queen,  to  be 
Queen!" 

She  laughed  and  trembled. 

He  spoke  to  his  friends  of  revelation, 
of  final  proof. 

They  rivalled  each  other  in  their 
rapture. 

Indeed,  they  became  sovereigns  for  a 
whole  morning,  when  the  scarlet 
hangings  went  up  on  the  houses,  and 
for  the  whole  afternoon  when  they 
came  from  the  palm  gardens. 


—Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only  after  the  music  has  stopped.— 
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Marine 
Les  chars  d'argent  et  de  cuivre, 
Les  proues  d'acier  et  d'argent, 
Battent  l'ecume, 

Soulevent  les  souches  des  ronces. 
Les  courants  de  la  lande, 
Et  les  ornieres  immenses  du  reflux, 
Filent  circulair'ment  vers  Test, 
Vers  les  piliers  de  la  foret, 
Vers  les  futs  de  la  jetee, 
Dont  Tangle  est  heurte  par  des 

tourbillons . . .  tourbillons  de 

lumiere. 


Seascape 
The  carriages  of  silver  and  of  copper, 
The  prows  of  steel  and  of  silver, 
Thrash  the  foam, 
Stir  up  the  bramble  roots. 
The  currents  of  the  wasteland, 
And  the  immense  tracks  of  the  ebb-tide 
Flow  in  circles  towards  the  East, 
Towards  the  columns  of  the  forest, 
Towards  the  piers  of  the  jetty, 
Whose  jutting  corners  are  battered  by 
whirlpools . . .  whirlpools  of  light. 


Interlude 
J'ai  seul  la  clef  de  cette  parade, 
de  cette  parade  sauvage! 


Intermezzo 
I  alone  have  the  key  to  this  parade, 
to  this  savage  parade! 


Being  Beauteous 

Devant  une  neige,  un  Etre  de  beaute  de 
haute  taille. 

Des  sifflements  de  mort  et  des  cercles 
de  musique  sourde  font  monter, 
s'elargir  et  trembler  comme  un 
spectre  ce  corps  adore ;  des 
blessures  ecarlates  et  noires 
eclatent  dan  les  chaires  superbes. 

Les  couleurs  propres  de  la  vie  se 
foncent,  dansent  et  se  degagent 
autour  de  la  vision,  sur  le  chantier. 

Et  les  frissons  s'elevent  et  grondent, 
et  la  saveur  forcenee  de  ces  effets 
se  chargeant  avec  les  sifflements 
mortels  et  les  rauques  musiques 
que  le  monde,  loin  derriere  nous, 
lance  sur  notre  mere  de  beaute, 
elle  recule,  elle  se  dresse. 

Oh!  nos  os  sont  revetus  d'un  nouveau 
corps  amoureux. 

O  la  face  cendree,  l'ecusson  de  crin, 
les  bras  de  cristal!  le  canon  sur 
lequel  je  dois  m'abattre  a  travers 
la  melee  des  arbres  et  de  l'air 
leger! 


Being  Beauteous 

Before  a  background  of  snow,  a  tall, 
beautiful  Being. 

Hissings  of  death  and  circles  of 
muffled  music  cause  this  adored 
body  to  rise,  to  spread  and  to 
tremble  like  a  spectre,-  scarlet 
and  black  wounds  break  out  on  the 
glorious  flesh. 

The  true  colors  of  life  fuse,  dance, 
and  separate  around  the  vision  of 
the  stocks. 

And  tremors  arise  and  growl,  and  the 
frenzied  flavor  of  these  effects 
charged  with  the  mortal  hissing  and 
the  raucous  music  which  the  world, 
far  behind  us,  casts  on  our  mother 
of  beauty,  recoils  and  rears  up. 

Oh!  Our  bones  are  re-clad  in  a  new 
loving  body. 

The  ash-gray  face,  the  shield  of 
horsehair,  the  crystal  arms!  The 
cannon  on  which  I  must  subside 
through  the  tangle  of  trees  and 
soft  air! 
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Parade 
Des  droles  tres  solides. 
Plusieurs  ont  exploite  vos  mondes. 
Sans  besoin,  et  peu  presses  de  mettre 

en  oeuvre  leurs  brillantes  facultes 

et  leur  experience  de  vos 

consciences. 
Quels  hommes  murs! 
Quels  hommes  murs! 
Des  yeux  hebetes  a  la  f aeon  de  la 

nuit  d'ete,  rouges  et  noirs, 

tricolores,  d'acier  pique  d'etoiles 

d'or;  des  facies  deformes,  plombes, 

blemis,  incendies;  des  enrouements 

folatres! 
La  demarche  cruelle  des  oripeaux! 
II  y  a  quelques  jeunes! 
O  le  plus  violent  Paradis  de  la  grimace 

enragee! 
Chinois,  Hottentots,  Bohemiens,  niais, 

hyenes,  Molochs,  vieilles  demences, 

demons  sinistres,  ils  melent  les 

tours  populaires,  maternels,  avec 

les  poses  et  les  tendresses 

bestiales. 
Ils  interpreteraient  des  pieces 

nouvelles  et  des  chanson  "bonnes 

filles." 
Maitre  jongleurs,  ils  transforment  le 

lieu  et  les  personnes  et  usent  de 

la  comedie  magnetique. 

J'ai  seul  la  clef  de  cette  parade, 
de  cette  parade  sauvage! 


Parade 

Downright  knaves. 

Several  have  exploited  your  worlds. 

Having  no  needs,  and  seldom  required 
to  put  into  action  their  brilliant 
faculties  and  their  experience  of 
your  consciences. 

What  mature  men! 

What  mature  men! 

Eyes  drugged  like  a  summer  night,  red 
and  black,  tricolor,  steel  dotted 
with  golden  stars,-  features  deformed, 
livid,  blemished,  burnt;  wanton 
huskiness! 

The  cruel  bearing  of  the  tawdry  finery! 

There  are  some  young  people! 

Oh  most  violent  paradise  of  the  furious 
grimace! 

Chinese,  Hottentots,  gypsies,  fools, 
hyenas,  Molochs,  mad  old  women, 
sinister  demons,  they  mingle  their 
popular,  motherly  tricks  with 
animal  poses  and  affections. 

They  would  interpret  new  pieces  and 
"good  girl"  songs. 

Master  jugglers,  they  transform  the 
place  and  the  people  and  make  use 
of  irresistible  comedy. 

I  alone  have  the  key  to  this  parade, 
to  this  savage  parade! 


Depart 

Assez  vu. 

La  vision  s'est  rencontree  a  tous  les 

airs. 
Assez  eu. 
Rumeurs  des  villes,  le  soir,  et  au 

soleil,  et  toujours. 
Assez  connu. 
Les  arrets  de  la  vie. 
O  Rumeurs  et  Visions! 
Depart  dans  l'affection  et  le  bruit 

neufs. 

— Arthur  Rimbaud 


Departure 
Enough  seen. 
The  vision  was  met  with  in  every  tune. 

Enough  had. 

Murmurs  of  the  towns,  of  the  night,  and 

in  the  sun,  and  always. 
Enough  known. 
The  decrees  of  life. 
Oh  Murmurs  and  Visions! 
Departure  in  new  affection  and  noise. 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)247-3000 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohiau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  wrote 
the  Symphony  No.  102  in  1794  and  led 
the  first  performance  at  the  King's  Thea- 
tre, London,  on  2  February  1795.  Haydn 
symphonies  began  to  be  played  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  1780s  and  1790s,  in  Boston  as 
early  as  1792;  they  were,  however,  sel- 
dom clearly  identified,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  most  instances  to  establish  early 
performance  dates  with  any  precision. 
The  present  symphony  was  on  the  first 
pair  of  concerts  the  Boston  Symphony 
ever  gave.-  the  dates  were  21  and  22  Octo- 
ber 1881,  and  Georg  Henschel  conducted. 
Henschel,  by  then  Sir  George,  returned  at 
the  age  of  eighty  to  lead  the  opening  concerts  of  the  orchestra's  fiftieth  season  on  10  and 
11  October  1930,  and  again  conducted  this  work  on  that  occasion.  The  orchestra  has  also 
given  performances  of  it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Pour,  Max 
Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  made  the  first  and  what 
was  for  many  years  the  only  recording),  Richard  Burgin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles 
Munch,  and  Rafael  Kubelik.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance 
in  August  1978  and  Joseph  Silverstein  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  in 
November  that  year.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets,  with  timpani  and  strings. 

The  story  is  familiar— the  death  of  the  aged  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  in  1790,  the 
disbanding  by  his  son  of  most  of  his  musical  household,  the  pension  granted  to  the  fifty- 
eight-year-old  Haydn  (then  just  about  to  complete  three  decades  of  service  to  the  family) 
and  the  continuance  of  his  Kapellmeister  title  as  a  sinecure,  the  composer's  delight  in  his 
new-found  liberty,  his  removal  to  Vienna,  the  appearance  one  December  morning  of  a 
stranger  who  announced,  "I  am  Salomon  from  London  and  I  have  come  to  fetch  you." 

Johann  Peter  Salomon,  born  1745  in  Bonn,  an  admirer  of  Haydn  since  the  1770s,  had 
settled  in  London  in  1781  and  was  active  and  successful  there  as  violinist  and  impresario. 
He  happened  to  be  on  the  continent  when  he  heard  of  Esterhazy's  death  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  setting  out  for  Vienna,  where  he  made  Haydn  a  splendid  offer— £1,000  for  an 
opera,  six  symphonies,  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces,  plus  a  £200  guarantee  for  a  benefit 
concert.  That  story,  too,  is  a  familiar  one— the  farewell  from  Mozart  at  which  both  shed 
tears,  the  rough  crossing  from  Calais  to  Dover  ("But  I  fought  it  all  off  and  came  ashore 
without— excuse  me— actually  being  sick,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Marianne  von  Gen- 
zinger),  the  stunning  success  of  the  London  concerts  and  the  symphonies  (nos.  93-98)  he 
wrote  for  them,  the  honorary  degree  from  Oxford,  the  gentle  love  affair  with  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Schroeter,  the  news  of  Mozart's  death,  the  return  to  Vienna  in  July  1792.  There, 
an  ungifted,  unrigorous  teacher,  he  briefly  gave  lessons  to  the  twenty-one-year-old 
Beethoven,  an  unhappy  encounter.  Mozart  was  gone  and  so  was  Frau  von  Genzinger, 
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Curtain  calls 
and  grande  finales. 


\]L/hen  the  final  curtain  falls,  why  not 
Yfcome  back  to  the  Biltmore  for  a 
rousing  encore? 

Youll  find  the  best  seat  in  the  house  at 
the  elegant  1  nplete  with 

a  dazzfine  view  or  the  city  skyline. 

Or  maJke  your  pnteance  downstairs  at 
Goddard's  (open  every  day  but  Sunday) 
for  af ter-theatra  di  id  spirits  in  the 

atmosphere  o£  a  N        ort  saloon.  And  if 
you  show  us  your  theatre  ttdfeet  on  the 
same  day  of  trie  show,  your  second  drinks 
onus. 

Whatever  your  pk        e,  follow  your 
next  curtain  call  with  a  grande  finale. 

At  the  Biltmore  Plaza. 

A  Dunfey  Hotel. 
Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence,  RI 02903  Telephone  421-0700. 
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almost  as  young.  Haydn's  marriage  and  his  now  fourteen-year-old  affair  with  the  singer 
Luigia  Polzelli  were  as  wretched  and  draining  as  ever.  He  was  happy  therefore,  to  accept 
Salomon's  invitation  to  return  to  London,  and  on  19  January  1794  he  set  out  once  more 
for  a  stay  of  a  year  and  a  half.  For  Salomon  he  produced  three  more  symphonies  (nos. 
99-101)  and  another  three  (nos.  102-104)  for  a  series  of  concerts  organized  by  the  violinist 
and  composer  Giovanni  Battista  Viotti.  For  other  occasions  he  wrote  piano  sonatas,  trios, 
and  songs  to  English  texts.  Though  Viotti's  concerts  were  less  well  organized  and  less  well 
attended  than  Salomon's,  the  three  symphonies  presented  at  them  enjoyed  immediate 
and  immense  success  at  concerts  in  February,  March,  and  April  1795.  At  the  premiere  of 
this  one,  during  the  finale,  a  chandelier  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  auditorium,  but  no  one 
was  hurt  as  the  audience  had  all  rushed  forward  to  get  as  close  a  look  as  they  could  at 
Haydn,  who  was  conducting  from  the  keyboard.  The  symphony  was  at  once  dubbed 
The  Miracle,  a  title  later  mistakenly  transferred  to  No.  96.  An  encore  of  the  finale  was 
demanded  and  granted,  but  not  only  because  of  the  chandelier:  encores  even  of  two 
movements  were  not  uncommon  at  those  Haydn  premieres  in  London. 

The  first  sound  is  a  B-flat  five  octaves  deep— unmeasured  but  long,  and  presumably  to 
be  followed  by  a  little  breath.  Violins  and  violas  continue  with  a  slow  phrase  of  elegiac 
cast.  That  phrase,  speeded  up  and  with  all  pathos  removed,  propels  the  Vivace  into  being, 
while  a  unison,  always  with  a  silence  on  either  side,  constantly  disrupts  the  flow  of  the    " 
movement.  Not  only  is  the  ornate  melody  of  the  Adagio  of  exceptional  eloquence,  the 
sheer  sound  of  the  movement  is  the  most  remarkable  Haydn  ever  imagined:  trumpets 
and  drums  are  muted,  a  solo  cello  injects  its  gently  penetrating  timbre  into  the  middle  of 
the  texture,  and  just  before  the  end,  the  two  trumpets  contribute  a  sound  so  extraordinary 
that  it  still  tends  to  frighten  conductors,  many  of  whom  remove  it.  This  movement,  by 
the  way,  is  a  transcription  of  a  piano  trio  written  in  London  a  little  earlier.  A  forceful 
minuet  is  spelled  by  a  gentler  Trio.  The  finale  is  one  of  Haydn's  quickest  and  funniest, 
the  double  upbeat  to  the  theme  being  designed  for  wonderful  "so  when  is  it  going  to 
come  back?"  games.  But  the  drama  and  the  harmonic  surprises  of  the  first  two  move- 
ments insist  on  not  being  forgotten.  If  Beethoven  didn't  get  much  out  of  his  lessons  with 
Haydn,  he  learned  plenty  from  his  scores. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


Now  Artistic  Advisor  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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•••• 

THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^4 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
PIACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


More . . . 

Halsey  Stevens's  The  Life  and  Music  ofBela  Bartok  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback)  is  the 
most  thorough  biographical  and  critical  study  available.  John  McCabe's  Bartok  Orches- 
tral Music  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Washington  paper- 
back). Among  the  recordings  of  the  Divertimento,  I  would  recommend  either  Neville 
Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Argo,  coupled  with  the  Music 
for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta)  or  Antal  Dorati  with  the  BBC  Symphony  (Mercury, 
coupled  with  the  Piano  Concerto  of  John  Corigliano,  played  by  Hilde  Somer  with  the  San 
Antonio  Symphony  conducted  by  Victor  Alessandro). 

The  biggest  and  fullest  book  about  Britten's  music  is  a  recent  volume  by  Peter  Evans, 
The  Music  of  Benjamin  Britten  (U.  of  Minnesota),  which  provides  extended  studies  of  the 
major  scores  and  some  discussion  of  just  about  everything.  For  informed  and  enthusiastic 
discussion  of  the  composer  up  to  the  early  1950s,  the  symposium  volume  edited  by 
Donald  Mitchell  and  Hans  Keller,  Benjamin  Britten-  a  Commentary  on  his  Work  by  a 
Group  of  Specialists,  is  first-rate.  An  evocative  photographic  study  has  been  prepared  by 
Donald  Mitchell  and  John  Evans:  Benjamin  Britten-.  Pictures  from  a  Life,  1913-1976 
(Scribners).  Currently  available  recordings  of  Les  Illuminations  are  evenly  divided 
between  tenors  and  sopranos  (in  all  but  the  disc  listed  at  the  end,  the  work  CQUpled  with  - 
Les  Illuminations  is  Britten's  Serenade  for  Tenor,  Horn,  and  Strings,  Opus  31).  The  com- 
poser's own  recording,  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  tenor  Peter  Pears,  is 
splendidly  performed  and,  of  course,  historically  important  as  well  (London).  Robert  Tear 
has  recorded  the  work  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  conducting  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(DG).  As  for  the  distaff  side,  Heather  Harper  sings  Les  Illuminations  with  Neville 
Marriner  and  the  Northern  Sinfonia  (Angel),  while  the  American  soprano  Janice  Har 
sanyi  sings  with  the  Piedmont  Chamber  Orchestra  (from  North  Carolina)  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Suderberg  on  the  budget  Turnabout  label  (coupled  with  Suderberg's 
Concerto,  subtitled  "Voyage  de  Nuit,  d'apres  Baudelaire"). 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback);  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensible  reference 
work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything 
higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  No  consideration  of  Haydn 
should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton 
paperback).  As  for  recordings  of  No.  102,  Eugen  Jochum's  performance  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  is  first  choice,  but  it  is  only  available  in  a  box  of  Haydn's  London  sym- 
phonies on  six  discs  (DG).  The  company  has  released  some  of  the  records  singly,  but  this 
one  is  not  yet  among  them.  Among  single  discs  currently  available,  the  one  to  go  for  is 
Sir  Colin  Davis  conducting  the  Concertgebouw  (Philips,  with  No.  101).  Antal  Dorati's 
performance  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica  comes  in  a  six-record  box  of  the  twelve 
London  symphonies  with  which  you  get  an  exceptionally  informative  booklet  by  Rob- 
bins  Landon  (London  Stereo  Treasury). 

-S.L. 
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"Helmsley,  I'm  leaving  on 

an  extensive  tour  of  the 

property.  Any  last  minute 

details  before  I  go  "? 


"Yes  Sir.  Will  you 

be  inside  or  outside 

of  the  condominium"? 


Our  Estate  Condominiums  may  take  some  getting  used  to. 

Even  for  the  most  pampered  nobility.  For  amidst  the 

history  and  charm  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island  lies 

Bonniecrest  II,  the  most  prestigious  harborfront 

residences  in  the  East. 

Units  are  magnificent  in  proportion  -  ranging  from  1992  to 

5676  square  feet.  The  list  of  amenities  -  overwhelming. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  terms  of 

luxury  or  accommodation. 

Our  second  eighteen  unit  building  is  nearing  completion, 

at  prices  from  $210,000  to  81,200,000.  For  a  personal  tour, 

visit  our  models  at  1 1 1  Harrison  Avenue  in  Newport 

(Noon  to  6PM),  or  call  for  an  appointment. 


ESTATE  CONDOMINIUMS  AT  NEWPORT 
A.D.  Gosman  Enterprises 

Boston:  (61 7)  969-0480         Newport:  (401)  846-9585 
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Kurt  Masur 


Music  director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  since  1970,  Kurt  Masur  made  his 
American  debut  with  that  orchestra  during 
the  1974-75  season.  In  the  years  following,  he 
appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and 
the  Dallas  Symphony.  Following  his  initial 
Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  February 

1980,  he  went  on  to  conduct  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  that  same  season,  and  he  made  his 
New  York  Philharmonic  debut  during  that 
orchestra's  Romantic  Music  Festival  in  June 

1981.  That  summer  he  returned  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  concerts  at  Tangle- 
wood  and  made  his  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  at  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Boston  and 
New  York  also  heard  him  with  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  when  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try with  that  orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1981 
and  then  again  this  past  fall.  During  the 
1981-82  season,  Mr.  Masur  made  his  first 
appearances  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
returned  to  the  Boston  Symphony  for  concerts 
both  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  debut  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  at  the  Blossom  Music  Festival. 

Mr.  Masur  is  former  conductor  of  the  Leipzig 
Opera,  and  he  has  led  such  famed  orchestras 
as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle,  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic, 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and  the  Stockholm 
Philharmonic.  He  has  also  participated  at  such 


international  music  festivals  as  Prague,  War- 
saw, and  Salzburg. 

Born  in  Silesia  in  1927,  Mr.  Masur  studied 
piano,  then  attended  the  German  College  of 
Music  in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  conduct- 
ing with  Heinz  Bongartz.  His  first  engage- 
ment as  an  orchestra  coach  was  at  the  Halle 
County  Theatre.  From  1951  to  1953  he  was 
Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  Theatre,  and  he 
was  later  engaged  as  first  conductor  of  the 
Leipzig  theaters.  In  1955  he  became  a  conduc- 
tor at  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  and  from 
1958  to  1960  he  returned  to  opera  as  general 
director  of  music  at  the  Mecklenburg  State 
Theatre  of  Schwerin.  During  the  following 
four  years  he  was  senior  director  of  music  at 
the  Komische  Oper  in  Berlin,  where  he  . 
worked  closely  with  Walter  Felsenstein,  an 
association  vitally  important  to  his  career.  Mr. 
Masur's  recordings  include  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Bruckner,  Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Missa 
Solemnis,  and  music  of  Mozart  and  Prokofiev. 
His  recordings  are  available  on  the  Philips, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel,  Vanguard, 
and  Musical  Heritage  Society  labels.  This  past 
summer  at  Tanglewood,  Mr.  Masur  led  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  five  programs,  including 
an  all-Beethoven  weekend. 


GALLERY  on  the 
GREEN  Ltd. 

Currently  showing 

in  the 

Cabot-Cahners 

Room 

Gallery  Hours:  Tuesday- 
Saturday  10-5 

1837  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173 
861-6044 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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Tenor  Vinson  Cole  has  won  enthusiastic 
praise  for  his  interpretations  of  major  roles 
with  the  opera  companies  of  San  Francisco, 
Boston,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  Santa  Fe,  Van- 
couver, and  Calgary,  as  well  as  at  the  Cincin- 
nati May  Festival,  Wolf  Trap,  Tanglewood, 
the  Theatre  de  l'Opera  in  Lyon,  the  Opera  du 
Rhin  in  Strasbourg,  and  the  Welsh  National 
Opera.  He  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera  since  his  spectacular 
1979  debut  as  Rodolfo  in  La  boheme,  a  role  he 
has  been  engaged  to  sing  with  the  company 
for  four  consecutive  seasons.  His  New  York 
City  Opera  engagements  for  1982-83  include 
Rodolfo,  Tamino  in  The  Magic  Flute,  and 
Pinkerton  in  Madama  Butterfly,  with  per- 
formances both  in  New  York  and  on  the  com- 
pany's annual  tour  to  Los  Angeles.  He  joins 
Florence  Quivar  and  Leona  Mitchell  at 
William  Jewell  College  for  an  "Evening  of 
Opera,"  and  in  Europe  he  appears  as  Ernesto  in 
the  Cologne  Opera's  Don  Pasquale.  Mr.  Cole's 
orchestral  engagements  this  season  include 
Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied  with  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra,  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis 
with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  the  Dvorak 
Stabat  Mater  at  the  National  Arts  Center  in 
Ottawa,  and  Janacek's  Amarus  with  the 


Toronto  Symphony.  In  New  York,  he  again 
joins  Richard  Westenburg  and  Musica  Sacra  at 
Avery  Fisher  Hall  as  soloist  in  Bach's  B  minor 
Mass.  In  recent  seasons,  Mr.  Cole  has  appeared 
with  such  major  orchestras  as  the  Chicago 
Symphony  under  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and 
James  Levine,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
the  Detroit  Symphony,  the  National  Sym- 
phony, the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony.  He  made  his  Cleveland 
Orchestra  debut  in  1980-81  and  returned  there 
last  season  for  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass  and 
Kodaly's  Psalmus  Hungaricus.  Last  season  he 
also  performed  Beethoven's  Ninth  with  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  Handel's  Messiah 
with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and  Britten's 
Les  Illuminations  with  the  Denver  Sympho- 
ny. Mr.  Cole  has  appeared  in  a  number  of 
twentieth-century  works,  including  the  Santa 
Fe  Opera's  1975  production  of  Janacek's  Cun- 
ning Little  Vixen.  In  November  1976  he  cre- 
ated a  sensation  as  Innis  Brown  in  the  world 
premiere  of  Ulysses  Kay's  opera  Jubilee  with 
Opera  South  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Vinson  Cole 
received  his  early  musical  training  at  the  local 
campus  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  On  full 
scholarship  to  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Acad- 
emy, he  studied  with  Licia  Albanese.  He 
remained  in  Philadelphia  to  study  at  the  Cur- 
tis Institute  with  Margaret  Harshaw  and  to 
sing  major  roles  at  the  Curtis  Opera  Theatre 
and  the  Philadelphia  Lyric  Opera.  The  recip- 
ient of  many  honors  and  awards,  Mr.  Cole 
won  the  1976  National  Award  of  Chicago's 
WGN  "Auditions  of  the  Air"  and  the  follow- 
ing year  won  the  Weyerhauser  Award,  the 
first  prize  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National 
Auditions.  Also  in  1977  Mr.  Cole  was  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  sing  at  a  White  House 
state  dinner  honoring  West  German  Chancel- 
lor and  Mrs.  Schmidt.  Mr.  Cole  made  his  first 
Boston  Symphony  appearance  at  Tanglewood 
this  past  summer,  as  Jaquino  in  a  staged  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Fidelio  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Vvfcmen  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to    Tie  Talbots. 


1W 


aJbc/h 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 

tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 

the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  j 

mpport  of  at  least  $2,500.) 

Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.P  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 

Accountants 

Banking 

*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

*Bank  of  New  England 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

*BankAmerica  International 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

John  F.  Keydel 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 
*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Northrop  Corporation 

Luke  S.  Hayden 

Thomas  Y  Jones 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 

*Pneumo  Corporation 

Bank  of  Boston 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


5t'5otofpta^^stAurat^-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Sewing  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


§enldere&AssoG 

Incorporated,  Realtors 

617369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 


r 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual 
t  Bank 

For  Savings 
45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &.  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 

*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &.  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
^Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunf  ey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*  Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


Introducing 


GUILD,  FULKERSON  AND  MONRAD 

Personal  Trustees 


A  New  Firm 
A  New  Concept 


Management  of 
Investments  Under  Trust  Appointments 
Personal  Tax  Services 
Estate  Planning 

For  Those  Who  Want 
Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 


Related  services  include: 

•  Tax  planning 

•  Preparation  of  estate,  gift  and  income  tax  returns 

•  Custodianship  of  securities  and  all  necessary  bookkeeping 

•  Administration  and  planning  of  estates;  service  as  executors 

•  Liaison  with  other  executors,  trustees  or  family  offices 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Allan  W.  Fulkerson 


Ernest  E.  Monrad 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
"'Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 
*Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
""Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 

*  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &.  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
""Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
"'New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &.  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &.  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

"'Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Fiewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Mill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Of  Chestnut  Hill 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  Austin 
*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &.  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

*  WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*  WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T.  Miller 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 
Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

*  Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

David  W  Bernstein 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141 ,  day  or   .  *.«*« 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

\    m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children, 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cutting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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*  Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 


s 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16 Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


You'll  need  only  "Three  Words" 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  It  all. 


Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 


DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(617)  581-5070 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


L 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Thursday,  13  January— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  14  January— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  15  January— 8-9:50 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Dei  FreischiXtz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1, 

Spring 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  6 

Tuesday,  18  January— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Dei  Freischutz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1, 

Spring 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 


Friday,  21  January— 2-4:30 
Saturday,  22  January— 8-10:30 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Berlioz  The  Damnation 

of  Faust 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
NICOLAI GEDDA,  tenor 
THOMAS  STEWART,  bass-baritone 
ERIC  HALFVARSON,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


Tuesday,  1  February— 8-9:55 
Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Overture  to  Fidelio 

Schumann  ConcertstiXck  for 

four  horns  and 
orchestra 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 
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The  Tradition 
is  preserved. 


*>»#<  **SU*£.*s«* 


JOSEPH'S     PESTAURAN3 

raaa 


Traditional  American  Fare 

served  in  an  elegant 

Back  Bay  Townhouse 


Joseph's 

279  Dartmouth  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  542-3600 


■ 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 
the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 
coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 
So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^      •*  tffl^ 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  1  r\  \1r^\AfxllSr 

Streets,  Boston  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100. 
Garage  parking  available. 


LgllL.    L/UU^llO    V^l^     UIX^.     V„*HV.     I_^WX«XX5^. 

HaltonsCafr. 

J-^AND  WINE  EXCHANGE  \*J 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest      ' 
restaurant.  ' 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 

NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight  : 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


and  <Suito... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 


Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet , Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12=15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


All  our  services  are  free 
— no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
2100-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


A  cU44&te*tt  Sottt&vztt  data*  toeat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


fa*  Pte -H&eatne  0?e&4U 


323     HUNTINGTON    AVCNUE,     BOSTON,    MASSACHUSCTTS.    02I1S         2L7-  2111 
f!*o  blocks  west  of    Symphony  Hall,/ 
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CJRAMA'S 

^ — ^  Mar    bl    eheac 

Vine  Antique  Clothing ScLinens 


O'Rama's  also  oilers  expert 

cleaning  and  restoration  ol 

your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 


't? 


148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  11-5 


• . 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 


Is/laxtr^ Jacques 

Continental  Cuisin 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place    lioston 


742-5480 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston s  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 
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In  Scotland's  Strathdearn  vale,  breeding 

fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of. 

pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like 

father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The  * 

good  things  in  life  stay  that  way 

White  Labeli 


never  vanes. 
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The  Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  g  1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y./N.Y. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  6  January  at  6 
Saturday,  8  January  at  6 

GERALD  ELIAS,  violin 
RONAN  LEFKOWITZ,  violin 
PATRICIA  McCARTY,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
JUNG-JA  KIM,  piano 


BARTOK 


BRITTEN 


HAYDN 


Forty-four  Duos  for  Two  Violins  (selections) 
No.  21 :  New  Year's  Song  #1 
No.  29:  New  Year's  Song  #2 
No.  30=  New  Year's  Song  #3 
No.  31 :  New  Year's  Song  #4 
No.  36.-  The  Bagpipe 
No.  37:  Prelude  and  Canon 
No.  38:  Rumanian  Whirling  Dance 
No.  39:  Serbian  Dance 
No.  40=  Walachian  Dance 
No.  4L  Scherzo 
No.  42:  Arabian  Dance 
No.  43:  Pizzicato 
No.  44:  Ardeliana 

Mr.  ELIAS  and  Mr.  LEFKOWITZ 

Lachrymae,  Reflections  on  a  song  of  John 
Dowland,  Opus  48 

Ms.  McCARTY  and  Ms.  KIM 

Quartet  in  G,  Opus  77,  No.  1 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 

Menuet:  Presto 
Finale:  Presto 

Mr.  ELIAS,  Mr.  LEFKOWITZ,  Ms.  McCARTY, 
and  Mr.  FELDMAN 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 
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Bela  Bartdk 

Duos  for  Two  Violins 


Like  many  of  his  Hungarian  compatriots,  notably  Kodaly,  Bela  Bartok  was  very  interested 
in  employing  folk  music  materials  as  the  basis  of  pieces  with  a  pedagogical  purpose.  Since 
he  himself  was  a  pianist,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  turn  out  most  such  works  for 
the  piano,  including  his  Ten  Easy  Pieces  and  for  Children,  as  well  as  the  progressively 
more  elaborate  and  difficult  works  in  the  six  volumes  of  Mikiokosmos.  It  wasn't  until 
1931  that  he  undertook  a  similar  set  of  works  for  string  duo;  the  result  was  his  Forty-four 
Duos  for  Two  Violins.  Although  he  based  the  duos  on  folk  tunes,  Bartok  treats  his  source 
material  with  great  freedom,  elaborating  the  tunes  with  all  the  resources  of  his  mature 
harmonic  and  polyphonic  sensibilities. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Benjamin  Britten 

Lachrymae,  Reflections  on  a  song  of  John  Dowland,  Opus  48 

Among  the  most  famous  songs  of  the  Elizabethan  era  was  "Flow  my  tears,  fall  from  your 
springs"  by  the  greatest  song  composer  of  the  day  John  Dowland.  The  lyrical  lament  for 
unrequited  love  was  known  in  various  forms  as  a  song  and  in  different  instrumental 
arrangements  (where  it  was  called  Lachrymae  ["Tears"]);  it  was  sung  and  played  every- 
where, copied  into  manuscripts  all  over  Europe,  and  referred  to  by  Shakespeare.  Dowland 
himself  was  certainly  aware  that  his  reputation  was  largely  made  on  this  piece:  he  once 
signed  his  name  to  a  manuscript  identifying  himself  as  "Jo.  dolandi  de  Lachrymae  his 
own  hand"  (or  "John  Dowland  of  the  Lachrymae  his  own  hand").  Benjamin  Britten's 
1950  composition,  conceived  as  a  set  of  "reflections"  on  a  song  by  his  great  English  fore- 
bear, was  composed  for  William  Primrose  for  performance  at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival, 
which  Britten  had  founded  and  directed  (many  years  later— in  February  1976 — Britten 
scored  the  work  for  solo  viola  with  string  orchestra  as  Opus  48a). 

Britten's  work,  though  entitled  "Lachrymae,"  is  almost  entirely  based  on  another  of 
Dowland's  great  songs,  "If  my  complaints  could  passions  move,"  though  it  does  quote  the 
"Lachrymae"  melody  at  one  memorable  point.  Like  so  many  Dowland  songs,  "If  my 
complaints"  is  in  a  minor  key  (here  C  minor)  that  constantly  strains  toward  the  brighter 
world  of  its  relative  major  (E  flat),  but  keeps  falling  inexorably  back  to  the  sombre  minor. 
There  is  a  risk  here  for  the  composer  who  chooses  to  write  variations  on  this  pattern,  for 
after  a  few  repetitions  it  may  begin  to  sound  like  parody.  Britten  avoids  the  risk  by  using 
only  a  few  fundamental  motivic  ideas  from  the  first  phrase  of  the  song  for  most  of  the 
work,-  only  at  the  end  does  he  bring  in  the  song's  closing  strain.  He  draws  most  of  the 
material  for  the  piece  from  the  opening  four  notes  of  the  first  phrase  and  the  first  three 
notes  of  the  second  phrase: 

If  my  complaints  could  passions  move, 
Or  make  Love  see  wherein  I  suffer  wrong... 

These  motives  are  presented  simultaneously  at  the  very  outset  (Lento),  the  first  phrase  in 
the  viola,  the  second  in  the  piano.  These  are  the  primary  materials  for  the  ten  variations 
that  follow  the  opening  Lento  statement.  By  choosing  such  brief  basic  material,  Britten 
gives  himself  scope  for  extraordinary  freedom  in  the  character  of  his  variations.  The 
sixth  (Appassionato)  aims  toward  the  relative  major  with  a  quotation  in  the  viola  from 
Dowland's  "Lachrymae"— and  from  precisely  the  portion  where  Dowland  makes  a  simi- 
lar move.  But  the  attempt  is  doomed  to  failure— there  is  no  brightening,  no  peace.  By  the 
tenth  and  last  variation,  the  harmony  in  the  accompaniment  is  rooted  on  a  repeated  C, 


which  holds  it  firmly  in  the  tragic  minor,  despite  heroic  efforts  by  the  violist  to  dislodge 
it.  Throughout  the  work,  Britten  avoids  quoting  the  original  song  directly,-  he  builds 
instead  a  series  of  spectral  allusions,  so  that  even  a  listener  who  knows  it  well  may  not  at 
first  recognize  its  presence.  The  final  variation,  then,  when  the  later  phrases  of  the  song 
finally  make  their  appearance,  becomes  wonderfully  cathartic. 

-S.L. 


Joseph  Haydn 

Quartet  in  G,  Opus  77,  No.  1 


The  two  quartets  that  comprise  Haydn's  Opus  77  come  from  1799,  one  year  after  the 
triumphant  completion  and  reception  of  The  Creation  and  two  years  after  the  masterly 
set  of  six  quartets  published  as  Opus  76.  Sets  of  string  quartets  were  normally  composed 
and  published  in  groups  of  six,-  in  Opus  77,  Haydn  stopped  at  two-most  unusually  for 
him.  Herein  lies  a  mystery.  Though  Haydn  was  in  his  late  sixties,  there  was  no  hint  of 
failing  powers:  he  did,  after  all,  continue  to  compose  in  the  large  vocal  forms  of  Mass 
setting  and  oratorio.  But  for  some  reason  he  withdrew  from  the  realm  of  large  instru- 
mental works,  and  he  did  so  even  before  completing  his  last  instrumental  commission. 
Haydn  scholar  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  has  suggested  an  answer  to  this  mystery  one  that 
accords  well  with  what  we  know  of  Haydn's  character.  Landon  points  out  that  the  dedica- 
tee of  the  Opus  77  quartets  was  Prince  Franz  Joseph  Maximilian  Lobkowitz,  who-just  at 
the  time  Haydn  was  composing  these  works- was  also  getting  interested  in  an  unruly 
young  composer  who  had  for  a  brief  (and  not  very  happy)  time  been  Haydn's  pupil- 
Beethoven.  And  in  the  years  1798  and  1799,  Beethoven  decided  for  the  first  time  to  take 
on  Haydn's  own,  personal  territory:  the  string  quartet.  During  the  months  that  Haydn 
was  writing  his  quartets,  performances  were  taking  place  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Lobko- 
witz of  the  first  string  quartets  of  Beethoven  (the  ones  we  now  know  as  Opus  18  Nos  1 
and  2).  One  listener  at  an  early  performance  called  them  "the  greatest  of  their  kind  " 
This  would  have  been  hard  for  old  Haydn,  who  had  recognized  Beethoven's  talent  from 
the  first  but  found  it  difficult  to  follow  his  music  after  the  popular  Septet  We  know  that 
twenty  years  earlier  Haydn,  though  proud  of  his  achievements  in  the  realm  of  opera  and 
the  piano  concerto,  withdrew  from  those  fields  entirely  once  he  had  discovered  the 
superior  work  of  Mozart.  It  is  possible  that  Haydn  decided,  in  1799  or  1800  to  withdraw 
quietly  from  the  stage  as  a  composer  of  string  quartets  after  encountering  a  composer 
whose  work  could  actually  strike  him  with  awe. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  be  condescending  about  Haydn's  last  two  completed  contribu- 
tions to  the  medium.  The  G  major  quartet  is  pure,  delightful  Haydn.  The  first  move- 
ment is  built  on  the  gestures  of  a  march  that  becomes  also  operatic  in  its  range  and 
variety.  The  second  movement  is  a  sustained  Adagio  of  almost  Italianate  lyricism  not  as 
intense  as  Beethoven's  slow  movements  in  his  Opus  18,  perhaps,  but  openhearted  and 
singing  throughout.  The  scherzo  is  the  most  Beethovenian  thing  in  the  quartet-a 
vigorous,  rustic,  one-beafto-the-bar  dance  that  has  left  the  old  staid  minuet  far  behind 
The  Trio  employs  the  arpeggiated  themes  that  Beethoven  had  made  very  much  his  own 
though  the  phrases  seem  to  run  two  measures  longer  than  we  think  they  are  going  to-as 
if  the  composer  can't  find  a  way  to  make  them  stop.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  based  on  a  tune 
that  is  not  far  from  Hungarian  folk  music,  and  the  importance  of  the  first  violin  part 
with  its  cross-string  leaps  and  other  devices,  suggests  that  Haydn  recalled  listening  to  the 
playing  of  some  gypsy  fiddler,  or  primas,  during  his  days  at  Eszterhazy. 

-S.L. 
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Gerald  Elias 


Ronan  Lefkowitz 


Gerald  Elias  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  violin  section  in  1975,  after  attend- 
ing Oberlin  College  and  graduating  from  Yale 
University.  He  began  his  private  studies  at 
eight  with  A.  William  Liva;  subsequent 
teachers  included  Ivan  Galamian  of  the 
Juilliard  School,  Gerald  Gelbloom,  and  BSO 
concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein.  Mr.  Elias  has 
performed  extensively  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  including  solo  performances  with 
the  Boston  Pops.  A  1973  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter fellow  at  Tanglewood,  he  is  currently  a 
faculty  member  at  the  Boston  University 
Tanglewood  Institute.  He  and  violinist  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  have  performed  frequently  as  a  vio- 
lin duo  throughout  the  six  years  that  they 
have  been  colleagues  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Patricia  McCarty 


Patricia  McCarty  is  assistant  principal  violist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  prin- 
cipal violist  of  the  Boston  Pops.  Ms.  McCarty 
earned  M.B.  and  M.M.  degrees  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  she  was  a  student  of 
Francis  Bundra.  A  prizewinner  in  numerous 
competitions,  most  notably  the  1972  Geneva 
Concours,  she  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Pops,  the  Houston  Symphony,  and 
l'Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  as  well  as 
with  other  orchestras  in  the  United  States.  A 
student  at  Tanglewood  in  1975,  she  held  fac- 
ulty positions  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  the  Interlochen  Center  for  the  Arts  before 
joining  the  BSO  in  the  fall  of  1979.  In  the 
Boston  area,  Ms.  McCarty  has  been  heard  in 
recitals  at  the  Gardner  Museum  and  oathe 
Charles  River  Concerts  series. 


Born  in  Oxford,  England,  violinist  Ronan 
Lefkowitz  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1976.  A  graduate  of  Brookline 
High  School  and  Harvard  College,  his  teachers 
included  Max  Rostal,  Gerald  Gelbloom, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  Szymon  Goldberg.  He 
was  concertmaster  and  a  frequent  soloist  with 
the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony,  and  he 
was  concertmaster  of  the  International  Youth 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski  at  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  in  August  1969, 
when  he  won  first  prize  as  the  most  promis- 
ing young  violinist  at  the  International  Fes- 
tival of  Youth  Orchestras.  A  1972  winner  of 
the  Gingold-Silverstein  Violin  Prize  at  Tangle- 
wood's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Mr.  Lefko- 
witz has  made  numerous  recital  appearances 
in  the  Boston  area.  Mr.  Lefkowitz  is  a  member 
of  the  Francesco  String  Quartet  with  his  BSO 
colleagues  Bo  Youp  Hwang,  Robert  Barnes, 
and  Joel  Moerschel. 


Ronald  Feldman 


Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  cellist  Ronald  Feldman 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1967.  His  teachers  have  included  Claus  Adam, 
Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Leslie  Parnas.  Mr.  Feld- 
man has  taught  at  Brown  University  and  at 
the  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 
and  he  is  currently  on  the  faculties  of  Bran- 
deis  University  and  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music.  Active  in  many  ensembles 
and  an  enthusiastic  promoter  and  performer 
of  new  music,  he  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
temporary chamber  group  Collage  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  Greylock  Trio  for  flute,  cel- 
lo, and  harp. 


Jung-Ja  Kim 


Korean  pianist  Jung-Ja  Kim  began  her  studies  at  the  age  of  five,-  by  age  eleven,  she  had 
made  her  orchestral  debut  with  the  Korean  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra  and  began 
performing  throughout  her  home  country.  A  scholarship  to  Juilliard  brought  her  to  the 
United  States  in  1960.  She  soon  made  her  U.S.  debut  at  a  New  York  Philharmonic  Young 
People's  Concert,  and  in  1964  she  won  the  Kosciuszko  Chopin  Competition.  European 
debuts  followed  in  France,  Switzerland,  England,  Holland,  Norway,  and  Germany.  Ms. 
Kim  appears  frequently  with  orchestra  and  in  recital,  and  she  is  currently  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<£  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  werentfor  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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R  &  R  with  Ralph,  Lauren 

Now  that  the  holiday  hob- 
nobbing has  ended,  you 
can  rest  and  relax  in  clothes 
with  the  famous  Lauren 
touch.  Here,  with  comfort 
and  style  that  meets  your 
own  terms,  Ralph  Lauren's 
all-cotton  classics  with  fresh 
appeal  for  '83. 
Tan  twill  pant,  sizes  4-14,  $59. 
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John  Williams  Signs  New  Pops  Contract 


BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W  Morris  has  recently  announced  John  Williams's 
agreement  to  a  long-term  commitment  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Under  his  new 
contract,  whose  initial  terms  are  firm  until  1987,  Williams  will  conduct  seven  weeks  of 
the  Pops  season,  in  addition  to  Tanglewood  specials,  Christmas  Pops  concerts,  the  Fourth- 
of-July  concert  on  the  Esplanade,  and  other  Esplanade  concerts  in  July.  "It  seemed 
appropriate  that  after  three  happy  years  of  getting  to  know  this  great  orchestra,  and  their 
getting  to  know  me,  that  we  look  at  this  as  a  long-term  commitment,"  Williams  said. 
"With  a  full  sense  of  the  history  of  this  marvelous  and  unique  institution,  I  hope  we  can 
work  towards  a  future  as  bright  as  the  glorious  past  has  been.  I  am  delighted  and  honored 
to  continue  my  association  with  the  Pops  and  look  forward  to  a  long  and  happy  future 
with  my  colleagues  and  friends  in  Boston." 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '83!! 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  its 
major  fundraising  event,  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  on  11, 12,  and  13 
March.  WCRB-FM-102.5,  with  Richard  L.  Kaye  at  the  helm,  will  begin  broadcasting  from 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000  is  reached  Sunday  night.  During  the  week- 
end, hundreds  of  volunteers  will  staff  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges  and 
ensuring  the  smooth  running  of  every  facet  of  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5  will  broadcast  a  special  Sunday-evening  program  featuring  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams.  This  year's 
premiums  offer  something  for  everyone,  including  a  specially  commissioned  silk- 
screened  poster,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa,"  by  Lance  Hidy. 
Exclusive  premiums  new  this  year  include  an  updated  tote  bag,  a  lyre  pendant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  stuffed  BSO  bear  sporting  a  sweater  hand-knit  by  Council  members.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  staff  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  BSO  Trustees  and  Overseers.  The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Mara- 
thon Catalog,  with  more  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  of  New 
England  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February.  Invitations  are  already  in  the 
mail  for  a  gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  to  take  place  Tuesday,  1  March,  with  complimen- 
tary champagne,  music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  7.15  that  evening,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  a  very  special  group  of  premiums,  ranging  from 
Reed  and  Barton  pewter  candlesticks  to  a  helicopter  ride  over  Boston  Harbor  to  a  tour  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House.  Tickets  for  the  Preview  Party  are  $12.50  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservations,  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZ-TV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.,-  Friday, 
18  February  at  10:15  a.m.,-  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10=30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10:15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Boston  Artists  Ensemble  will  perform  music  of  Beethoven,  Hindemith,  and  Mozart 
on  Sunday  evening,  9  January  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street  in 
Cambridge.  The  performers  are  Arturo  Delmoni,  violin,  Burton  Fine,  viola,  and  Jonathan 
Miller,  cello.  Tickets  are  $6,  and  all  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information,  phone 
277-2705  or  367-1380. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Saturday 
evening,  15  February  at  8  p.m.  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worcester. 

BSO  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright  will  perform  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  with 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Ronald  Knudsen  on  Sunday 
evening,  16  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior  High  School,  Meadowbrook  Road  in  New- 
ton. For  information,  call  332-7495  or  965-2555. 

BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  performs  music  of  Brahms,  Chadwick,  and  Chopin 
with  pianist  Virginia  Eskin  at  the  Gardner  Museum  on  Sunday,  30  January  at  3  p.m. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet— BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and  Ronan  Lefkowitz, 
violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel— plays  music  of  Beethoven,  Stravinsky, 
Wolfe,  and  Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
13  February  at  3  p.m.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information, 
call  862-0995. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Live  interviews  by  Robert }.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Kurt 
Masur  on  Monday,  10  January  at  11  a.m.  and  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  on  Monday  7  February 
at  11  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


Junior  Council  Memberships 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra,  such 
as  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  and  the  Symphony  Bark.  New  members  are  admitted  in 
September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  may  be 
directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall, 
(617)  266-1492. 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 
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Another  100  Years  for 

the  BSO  and  Us . . . 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC, 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guiielieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  da  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stem,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Chailes  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concenmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chaii 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 
:  Betty  Benthin 
:  Lila  Brown 
:  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

Robert  Ripley 

Luis  Leguia 

Carol  Procter 
:  Ronald  Feldman 
:  Joel  Moerschel 
:  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chat 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C  Rousseau  chat 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964,-  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
seasons  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 
Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J. P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225,000  to  $550,000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  13  January  at  8 
Friday  14  January  at  2 
Saturday  15  January  at  8 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


WEBER 


Overture  to  Der  Freischiitz 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  Spring 

Andante  un  poco  maestoso— Allegro  molto  vivace 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  6,  Opus  53 

Largo 

Allegro 

Presto 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  conceits  will  end  about  9=50  and  Friday's  about  3=50. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


m 


m 


It  is  one  of  ten    II  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengths^1^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture  to  Der  Freischiitz 


Carl  Maiia  von  Weber  was  born  in  Eutin, 
near  Lubeck,  apparently  on  18  November 
1786,  and  died  in  London  on  5  June  1826. 
He  composed  his  opera  Der  Freischiitz 
between  2  July  1817  and  13  May  1820;  the 
overture  was  the  last  part  to  be  written 
(except  for  some  small  additions  and 
retouchings  to  the  score)  and  was  com- 
posed between  22  February  and  13  May 
1820.  The  opera  received  its  first  perform- 
ance in  Berlin  on  18  June  1821,  where  it 
was  a  tumultuous  success.  The  first  Ameri- 
can performance  of  the  overture  took 
place  only  two  years  later  in  New  York,  at 
the  City  Hotel,  on  20  March  1823  in  a 
concert  for  P.H  Taylor  and  William  Tay- 
lor (the  same  concert  included  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  Beethoven's  "Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Overture).  The  overture  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  early  in  the  second  season,  on  27  and  28 
October  1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  For  many  years  it  appeared  almost  annually,  or 
at  least  every  other  year,  under  Henschel,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Four, 
Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Eugene  Goossens,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  only  programmed  it  once,  in  October 
1926).  Then  more  than  twenty  years  passed  without  a  single  performance.  Since  then  it  has 
been  heard  only  infrequently,  under  Leonard  Bernstein  (1948),  Richard  Burgin  (1951), 
Erich  Leinsdorf  (1963,  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance),  Jean  Martinon 
(1965),  Leinsdorf  (1966),  and  David  Zinman  (1978),  the  last  three  performances  all  at 
Tanglewood.  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpam,  and  strings. 

Der  Freischiitz  is  one  of  those  operas  (Cos!  fan  tutte  is  another)  whose  title  simply 
cannot  be  translated  into  a  simple  English  word  or  phrase  without  losing  much  of  the 
point— for  which  reason  it  is  almost  invariably  referred  to  only  in  the  original  German. 
One  occasionally  encounters  "The  Freeshooter,"  but  that  merely  conjures  up  images  of 
the  American  wild  west  while  completely  losing  the  essential  point,  that  the  marksman 
in  question  is  shooting  with  bullets  that  have  been  diabolically  "blessed"  by  a  satanic  fig- 
ure to  guarantee  that  they  will  hit  their  mark  (in  return,  of  course,  for  the  usual  recom- 
pense in  the  form  of  the  marksman's  soul).  An  opera  entitled  The  One  Who  Shoots  with 
Diabohcal  Magic  Bullets  would  be  awkward  at  best,  so  we  are  left  simply  with  Der 
Freischiitz.  Though  rarely  heard  elsewhere,  Der  Freischiitz  remains  a  repertory  staple  in 
the  German-speaking  countries,  where  it  generated — almost  instantly— a  type  of  musical 
"forest  romanticism"  that  re-echoed  through  the  nineteenth  century.  With  this  one 
work,  Weber  became  established  as  the  creator  of  German  romantic  opera. 

The  plot  was  drawn  from  a  short  story  called  "Der  Freischiitz"  that  appeared  in  August 
Apel  and  Friedrich  Laun's  Gespensterbuch  (Book  of  Ghosts).  The  composer  recognized  its 
operatic  possibilities  the  minute  he  heard  about  the  story,  as  early  as  1810,  but  nothing 
really  substantive  came  of  his  enthusiasm  until  he  discussed  the  project  with  the  poet 
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Friedrich  Kind  in  Dresden  in  1815.  Kind  produced  the  libretto  that  Weber  eventually  set, 
though  the  title  began  as  Dei  Probeschuss  (The  Trial  Shot)  and  then  was  changed  to  Die 
Jdgersbraut  (The  Hunter's  Bride)  before  settling  down  to  the  title  of  the  original  short 
story.  The  unusually  long  (for  Weber)  period  of  composition  came  about  because  the 
composer  was  constantly  sidetracked  by  his  duties  in  conducting  the  German  opera  at 
Dresden  (where  he  had  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  regarded  as  a  distant  second 
behind  Morlacchi,  the  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  generally  took  precedence  in 
choice  of  singers  and  facilities  for  production)  and  by  orders  from  his  patron,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  for  specific  compositions.  But  its  completion  and  acceptance  for  performance  in 
Berlin  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  German  opera — and  the 
German  theater  in  general,  because  the  premiere  was  an  unparalleled  triumph;  through 
Dei  Fieischutz,  Weber  managed  to  bring  Romanticism  into  the  theater,  a  goal  long  sought 
without  success  by  his  predecessors  among  the  non-musical  dramatists  Tieck,  Brentano, 
Schlegel,  Arnim,  and  Werner.  The  work  was  hailed  at  once  as  a  national  monument  and 
quickly  found  performance  all  over  Europe. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  overture  was  a  great  success— it  even  had  to  be  repeated 
on  opening  night  before  the  audience  would  allow  the  performance  to  continue.  And  it 
marks  an  important  change  in  the  way  composers  have  conceived  the  operatic  overture. 

We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  opera  (about  1600)  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  the  overture's  principal  function  was  musical,  not  dramatic:  to  warn  the 
audience  that  the  show  was  about  to  start,  to  allow  for  latecomers  to  reach  their  seats,  and 
to  generate  perhaps  a  bit  of  excited  anticipation.  It  is  likely  that  most  audiences  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  overture  than  audiences  generally  do  at  Broadway  shows  today. 
And  even  if  they  had,  they  would  in  most  cases  have  heard  music  that  followed  a  strictly 
formalized  pattern  but  offered  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  musical  or  dramatic  preview  of 
the  work  to  come.  Even  Mozart's  overtures,  though  they  tell  something  about  the  princi- 
pal tonality  and  character  of  the  opera,  make  only  the  most  fragile  of  specific  musical 
references  (the  sepulchral  music  of  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni  is  the  most  memorable,- 
Cosi  fan  tutte  offers  only  the  cadential  figure  to  which  the  title  is  sung  during  the  course 
of  the  opera,  and  The  Magic  Flute  overture  contains  just  the  triple  fanfare  of  the  priests  of 
Isis).  Beethoven's  original  overtures  to  Fidelio  (the  ones  we  call  the  "Leonore  overtures") 
actually  developed  some  of  the  music  from  the  opera  and  included  the  offstage  trumpet 
call — the  opera's  climactic  moment.  But  Weber  went  a  step  further.  His  overture  to  Dei 
Fieischutz  was  conceived  as  a  resume  of  the  entire  drama.  It  contained  within  itself  the 
principal  dramatic  conflicts — carefully  selected  as  to  choice  of  themes  and  key — and 
worked  out  the  story  in  a  purely  musical  way  before  the  curtain  rose.  This  procedure 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words" 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


SWAMPSCOTT 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  tU 

$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnin  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott.  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(81 7)  5815070 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy, 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills. 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i  >  m       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoeverto  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Arai  the  finest  shops  -  anywhere 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Route  9  at  Hammond  Pond  Parkway  in  Newton 


became  the  common  practice  of  many  composers,  especially  in  Germany  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  now  consider  it  to  be  the  basic  function  of  an  operatic  overture. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  C  major  Adagio  in  which  two  unharmonized  phrases  pre- 
pare for  the  magical  appearance  of  the  four  horns  singing  a  melody  that  is  not  heard  again 
in  the  opera,  though  it  surely  suggests  that  what  follows  will  take  place  in  a  heavily 
forested  region,  a  locale  of  great  natural  beauty.  As  this  melody  comes  to  its  end,  an  alto- 
gether darker  sound  takes  over=  tremolo  strings  and  low-pitched  clarinets,  punctuated  by 
soft  off-the-beat  notes  on  the  timpani.  This  strikingly  characteristic  sound  (harmonically 
known  as  a  diminished-seventh  chord)  is  the  primary  representation  of  the  powers  of  evil 
in  the  opera.  (Weber  used  it  with  great  discretion  and  care,  but  the  "trick"  was  so  easy  for 
lesser  composers  to  pull  that  the  diminished-seventh  chord  in  tremolo  strings  soon 
became  cheapened  as  a  much  overused  device.) 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins,  Molto  vivace,  with  a  stormy  figure  in  C  minor. 
Even  at  first  hearing  we  do  not  need  to  know  the  words  to  which  the  hero  sings  this 
music  in  the  opera  ("Doch  mich  umgainen  finstre  Mdchte"— "Yet  dark  forces  surround 
me")  to  sense  the  presence  of  evil.  This  builds  to  an  impressive,  stormy  climax  (later  to  be 
heard  as  the  culmination  of  the  "Wolf's  Glen  scene,"  the  supernatural  highpoint  of  the 
opera)  and  begins  modulating  to  the  relative  major  key  of  E-flat,  where  the  solo  clarinet 
("with  much  passion")  takes  on  the  part  of  our  hero  again  as  he  sings  "O  dringt  kein 
Strahl  dvuch  diese  Nachte?"  ("Does  no  ray  of  light  penetrate  this  darkness?").  This  leads 
quite  naturally  to  the  music  of  the  one  character  who  represents  the  "ray  of  light,"  the 
hero's  pure  sweetheart,-  clarinet  and  violins  sing  the  music  of  her  love  for  him.  The  devel- 
opment section  of  the  overture  is  an  extended  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil,  each  represented  musically  by  the  themes  already  heard.  The  recapitulation  begins, 
as  expected,  with  the  dark  C  minor  theme,  but  it  is  interrupted  by  the  diminished- 
seventh  chords  and  a  passionate,  pleading  melody  first  heard  in  violins  and  then  on  solo 
cello.  At  this  point,  the  confident,  major-key  love  music  breaks  out — now  in  much  fuller 
and  more  brilliant  form,  and  in  a  forceful  C  major — to  rout  the  powers  of  darkness  once 
and  for  all.  (The  downward-rushing  octave  scales  in  the  woodwinds  of  the  coda  suggest 
that  Weber  had  been  listening  to  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro  overture.)  Americans  rarely 
get  the  opportunity  to  see  Weber's  epoch-making  opera  on  the  stage,  but  the  dramatic 
heart  of  the  score  is  made  available,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  carefully  planned  foreshadow- 
ing of  this  brilliant  overture. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  HALF 

£*]  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

® 
100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc.  ' 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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Brewer  &.  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book  store? 


Were 

Brewer  <Sl  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  <Sl  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 

Personal  &.  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &.  Engineering  Services/Life  &.  Employee  Benefits 
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Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  Spring 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  8  June  1810  and 
died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  29  July 
1856.  He  completed  the  Spring  Sympho- 
ny in  1841,  and  Felix  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  at  a  pension 
fund  concert  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  on  31  March  that  year.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  in 
Boston  on  15  January  1853  by  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  P.  Suck 
conducting.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  it 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
during  the  first  season  on  3  and  4  March 
1882,  and  it  was  taken  up  later  by 
Wilhehn  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eugene  Goossens,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Jean 
Martinon,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and,  most  recently,  in  March  1977, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  who  conducts  it  this  season  as  well,  following  Kurt  Masur's  perfor- 
mances. The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Robert  Schumann's  First  Symphony  was  completed  in  1841,  a  year  of  fertile  and 
diverse  activity  in  European  music.  A  brief  scan  of  this  year  reveals  Chopin  composing 
his  F  minor  Ballade,  Lizst  his  second  version  of  his  Transcendental  Etudes,  Mendelssohn 
his  Scotch  Symphony,  and  Wagner  and  Verdi  launching  their  careers  with  Rienzi  and 
Nabucco.  All  these  men  are  born  within  four  years  of  each  other  and  constitute,  along 
with  the  somewhat  older  Berlioz,  a  tremendous  new  gathering  of  forces.  They  form  the 
first  musical  generation  to  identify  consciously  with  the  Romantic  movement  long  since 
fully  acknowledged  in  other  arts. 

Together  with  the  influence  of  other  arts,  especially  literature,  these  men  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  achievements  of  the  Italian  operatic  melodists  of  the  1820s,  by  the  works  of 
Schubert's  last  years,  and  by  a  new  interest  in  late  Baroque  music.  But  the  liberating  effect 
of  Beethoven's  music  must  be  especially  emphasized,  since  it  has  been  misunderstood. 
We  still  read  about  the  necessity  to  evade  Beethoven,  to  go  on  in  spite  of  him,  and  other 
negative  tasks  assigned  to  this  first  Romantic  generation.  But  he  was  above  all  an  energiz- 
ing force,  expanding  and  making  available  to  a  greater  variety  of  musical  talents  the 
musical  vocabulary  of  the  early  1800s. 

It  is  particularly  Beethoven's  late  piano  sonatas,  more  than  the  quartets  and  sympho- 
nies, which  reverberate  in  the  music  of  the  first  generation  of  Romantics  (most  of  whom 
thought  through  the  piano).  These  sonatas  of  Beethoven  suggested  a  new  kind  of 
narrative  style,  free  of  the  necessity  to  define  in  sonata-allegro  terms  each  moment  in  the 
form.  The  Schumann  piano  miniature,  the  crucial  expressive  vehicle  of  his  early  years,  is 
seeded  in  the  Beethoven  piano  sonatas.  Even  as  Schumann  worked  himself  away  from 
his  natural  arena,  songs  and  short  piano  pieces,  toward  the  symphonic,  choral,  and  sonata 
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Congratulations  and 

5esf  wishes  for 
a  happy  hundred- 
and-first  season. 


Jordan  marsh 


Jordan  Marsh    h  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores 
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composition  which  he  considered  a  higher  calling,  the  piano  remained  an  underlying 
sonority. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  consider  his  controversial  orchestration.  Schumann's 
First  Symphony  shares  with  his  other  symphonies  an  orchestral  sonority  which  strives  to 
retain  the  piano's  dense  tone  weight  and  the  mystery  of  its  pedal.  All  the  symphonies 
have  been  considered  over-scored,  and  there  is  legitimacy  to  this  claim,  but  it  is  worth 
considering  that  Schumann's  orchestration,  doubled,  middle-register  dominated,  and 
anti-solo,  is  partly  the  sound  of  this  era=  much  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  from  this 
period  is  thick,  and  the  thickness  conveys  intensity.  Later  eras  have  been  uncomfortable 
with  this  sound,  but  this  is  partly  a  turn  against  the  entire  aesthetic  of  early 
Romanticism. 

Schumann  intended  the  opening  of  his  Spring  Symphony  to  be  heard  as  a  call  to  awa- 
kening, composing  it  in  "the  vernal  passion  which  sways  men  until  they  are  very  old, 
and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year."  The  opening  motto  is  a  setting  of  a  line  from  a 
poem  by  Adolf  Boettger:  the  line  runs  "Im  Tale  bliiht  der  Fruhling  auf!"  ("In  the  valley 
spring  is  blossoming"),  its  rhythm  unmistakable  in  Scumann's  version.*  This  opening 
makes  explicit  a  secret  condition  of  most  of  Schumann's  instrumental  music— hidden 


*For  many  years,  it  was  believed  that  Schumann's  original  intention  in  the  opening  phrase  of  this 
symphony  was  to  begin  on  the  pitch  B-flat  rather  than  on  the  D  of  the  printed  score,  but  that  the 
muddy  and  indistinct  sound  of  the  natural  horns  and  trumpets  of  his  time  led  him  at  the  first 
rehearsal  to  alter  his  idea  in  favor  of  the  brighter  sounding  printed  version.  Some  conductors  in 
recent  years  have  even  taken  to  performing  the  first  phrase  of  the  symphony  a  third  lower  than 
printed.  Recent  research  has  shown,  however,  that  Schumann  did  in  fact  intend  to  begin  on  D.-  a 
pencil  sketch  beginning  on  D  is  clearly  visible  beneath  the  version  on  B-flat  which  appears  in  ink  in 
the  composer's  sketches  and  which  is  now  taken  to  represent  a  second  thought  on  Schumann's 
part.  Presumably  what  happened  at  the  rehearsal  helped  sway  Schumann  back  to  what  was  his 
original  intention.  At  the  present  performances,  Kurt  Masur  performs  the  first  phrase  of  the 
symphony  beginning  on  D  as  printed.— Ed. 
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words  behind  the  notes.  It  is  with  the  help  of  these  extramusical  associations  that 
Schumann  achieves  the  unique  atmospheric  world  inhabited  by  each  of  his  symphonies. 
The  Spring  Symphony  is  based  on  two  poems  by  Boettger;  Schumann  originally  had  titles 
for  the  movements  paralleling  moments  in  the  poems— Spring's  Awakening,  Evening, 
Joyful  Playing,  and  Full  Spring  (or  Spring's  Farewell).  Like  many  composers  he  was  less 
interested  in  these  verbal  guideposts  as  he  gained  distance  from  the  piece.  Very  often  a 
composer  will  seize  on  poetic  or  narrative  images  to  free  an  abstract  musical  thought-line 
already  brewing  in  his  subconscious,  and  in  the  calm  which  follows  remains  interested 
only  in  those  musical  urges  which  were  primary  to  him. 

The  first  motto  notes  of  the  Spring  Symphony  become  the  dominating  motive  in  the 
ensuing  movement.  In  adapting  his  Lied-style  forms  to  larger  spans,  motivic  reiteration 
and  expansion  is  Schumann's  primary  resource.  Not  a  writer  of  freewheeling  melodies 
like  Chopin  or  Berlioz,  he  joins  motives  together  into  melody,  or  creates  driving  develop- 
ment passages  out  of  close  motivic  repetition.  In  the  Spring  Symphony  the  motivic  work- 
ing is  a  spontaneous  mode  of  thought.  (Later  in  his  career  it  seems  to  be  thought  of  more 
in  formal  terms,  with  some  loss  in  naturalness,  compensated  by  a  touching  simplicity  of 
harmony  and  gesture).  The  first  movement  has  the  first  of  the  independent,  poetic  codas 
which  are  special  to  this  symphony,  inspirations  which  close  each  of  the  first  three 
movements  with  something  seemingly  new,  but  revealed  as  foreshadowing  of  what  is  to 
come.  The  one  in  the  first  movement  is  in  Schumann's  warmest  hymn-like  manner, 
expressing  the  inward  (Eusebian)  side  of  his  nature. 
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Often  in  Schumann's  orchestral  music,  the  spirit  seems  more  important  than  the 
detail,  but  the  second  movement  produces  some  memorable  details  as  well.  The  lavish 
after-beat  wind  chords  behind  the  cellos'  statement  of  the  main  theme  in  B-flat  and  the 
rich  combination  of  octave  violin  descant  and  viola  triplets  at  the  next  statement  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  subtle  settings  in  which  the  rondo  theme  is  shown. 

In  the  third  movement  Schumann  uses  the  minor  key  without  menace  or  foreboding, 
instead  reflecting  the  romantic  stirrings  of  the  first  D  minor  in  the  prelude.  The  harmon- 
ic scheme  is  unusual,  with  other  keys  seeming  equally  balanced  with  tonic  in  the  open- 
ing strain. 

The  finale  has  an  operatic  exuberance,  with  even  a  brief  outdoor  cadenza,  and  a  very 
attractive  main  subject.  The  development  and  coda  become  serious,  especially  in  the 
gliding  sequences  which  recall  the  Schubert  Ninth,  so  revered  by  Schumann.  But  the 
overall  impression  is  one  of  Schumann's  most  unified  affects,  Florestan  and  Eusebius 
joined  in  positive  feelings. 

One  of  Schumann's  special  qualities  is  his  ability  to  establish  a  one-to-one  relationship 
with  his  listener,  to  son  him  out  from  the  crowd  and  speak  only  to  him.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial Romantic  ambition,  and  Schumann's  achievement  of  it  brings  him  close  as  a  person- 
ality in  a  way  not  available  to  a  less  open  temperament.  Like  other  Romantic  artists  who 
ended  in  madness,  he  paid  for  his  intense  way  of  living,  and  his  dualized  nature,  divided 
between  action  and  withdrawal,  was  both  substance  for  poetic  fantasy  and  a  dangerous 
problem.  If  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  of  early  Romanticism  is  possible  (or  even  desirable)  the 
artist  would  once  again  have  to  risk  being  as  revealed  and  present  to  his  listener  as  is 
Schumann. 

—John  Harbison 

Composer  John  Harbison  is  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  this 
season's  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  program  note  for 
Schumann's  Spring  Symphony  originally  appeared  in  the  BSO  program  book  for  1012  March  1977 
at  which  time  the  orchestra  also  gave  the  world  premiere  of  his  DiOtima.  He  has  recently  completed 
his  Symphony  No.  1  on  a  commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its 
centennial. 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  6,  Opus  54 


Dmitri  Dmithevich  Shostakovich  was 
horn  in  St.  Petersburg  on  25  August  2906 
and  died  in  Moscow  on  9  August  1975. 
The  Sixth  Symphony  was  composed  in 
1939  and  received  its  first  performance  in 
Leningrad  on  5  November  that  year, 
Yevgeny  Mravinsky  conducting.  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra introduced  the  work  to  the  United 
States  on  29  November  1940;  this  was 
also  the  fust  time  that  it  was  heard  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  Serge  Koussevitzky 
led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances on  20  and  21  March  1942  and  gave 
twenty-five  performances  in  Boston  and 
on  tour  (including  a  benefit  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  Russian  War  Relief)  by 
the  end  of  1944.  He  conducted  the  last  Boston  performance  on  6  November  1944  (Richard 
Burgin  had  substituted  for  an  indisposed  Koussevitzky  on  3  and  4  November).  Perform- 
ances scheduled  in  January  1980  were  cancelled  when  at  the  last  moment  the  intended 
conductor,  Yuri  Temiikanov,  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  in  reprisal  for 
President  Carter's  grain  embargo,  itself  a  response  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets 
(one  doubling  E-flat  clarinet)  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  military 
drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

During  the  time  that  Shostakovich  was  composing  and  supervising  the  premiere  of  his 
Sixth  Symphony  storm  clouds  were  gathering  over  Russia— and,  indeed,  the  entire 
world.  Ever  since  Hitler's  accession  to  power  in  1933,  the  steady  expansion  of  German 
control — to  Austria,  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  beyond — made  eventual  conflict  between 
Germany  and  Russia  seem  inevitable.  During  1938  and  1939,  the  director  Sergei  Eisen- 
stein  was  rushing  to  finish  his  film  Alexander  Nevsky,  recognized  now  as  one  of  the 
great  film  classics,  but  planned  only  as  a  quick  piece  of  anti-German  propaganda  (the 
film,  of  course,  had  the  benefit  of  a  superb  score  by  Prokofiev).  Yet  so  unpredictable  was 
the  course  of  political  events  that  the  artists  working  on  the  film  had  scarcely  finished  it 
when  Stalin  surprised  the  world  by  signing  a  mutual  non-aggression  pact  with  Hitler  in 
August  of  1939.  The  agreement  lasted  not  quite  two  years,  until  Hitler  decided,  pact  or 
no,  to  attack  Russia. 

In  the  meantime,  Prokofiev's  music  for  Alexander  Nevsky  had  been  performed  as  a 
concert  piece  in  a  festival  of  Soviet  music  held  in  Leningrad  in  November  and  December 
of  1939;  the  revised  film  score  shared  billing  in  the  festival  with  a  cantata  by  Yuri  Shapo- 
rin,  On  the  Field  ofKulikovo,  and  with  the  Shostakovich  Sixth.  The  Prokofiev  and 
Shaporin  cantatas,  with  their  dramatic  texts  and  overt  patriotic  flavor,  aroused  great 
enthusiasm;  Shostakovich's  symphony  was  largely  overlooked.  The  entire  atmosphere  of 
the  work  seemed  confusing  to  listeners,  who  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  unusual 
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number  and  type  of  movements  with  normal  expectations.  Still,  given  what 
Shostakovich  had  been  through  with  some  of  his  recent  compositions,  it  was  perhaps  a 
blessing  to  be  more  or  less  ignored. 

Only  a  few  years  previously  after  a  brilliant  beginning  to  his  career  as  a  composer, 
Shostakovich  had  been  attacked  mercilessly  by  the  critics,  who  took  their  cue  from  Stalin 
himself.  His  opera,  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk,  based  on  a  classic  short  story  by  Nikolai 
Leskov,  had  been  produced  in  1934  to  wide  acclaim.  It  was  performed  in  opera  houses 
from  Prague  to  New  York  and  by  1936  had  been  given  eighty-three  times  in  Leningrad 
and  ninety-seven  in  Moscow,-  it  had  been  published  with  Russian  and  English  texts. 
Then  the  blow  fell.  An  article  printed  in  Pravda  in  January  1936  attacked  the  opera,-  the 
article  had  been  written  on  orders  from  the  Party's  Central  Committee.  Rumors  circu- 
lated that  Stalin  himself  was  behind  it.  Certainly  he  found  the  opera  repulsive.  This 
portion  of  the  Pravda  critique  gives  some  of  the  flavor  of  the  attack: 

From  the  first  moment,  the  listener  is  shocked  by  a  deliberately  dissonant,  confused 
stream  of  sound.  Fragments  of  melody,  embryonic  phrases  appear — only  to  disappear 
again  in  the  din,  the  grinding,  and  the  screaming . . .  All  this  is  coarse,  primitive,  and 
vulgar.  The  music  quacks,  grunts,  and  growls,  and  suffocates  itself,  in  order  to  express 
the  amatory  scenes  as  realistically  as  possible. 
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The  attack  was  broadened  to  include  all  Soviet  composers  of  advanced  music— branded 
with  the  code  word  "formalist" — and  intensified  the  already  strong  political  element  that 
enters  into  all  discussion  of  the  arts  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  Shostakovich,  as  the  direct 
recipient  of  this  criticism,  was  in  the  worst  position. 

The  composer  recalled,  in  his  recently  published  memoirs,  that  he  was  on  a  successful 
concert  tour  when  he  bought  a  copy  of  the  fateful  issue  of  Pravda  with  the  chilling  first 
attack.  (He  claimed  to  have  been  able  to  recognize  parts  written  by  Stalin  himself  because 
they  were  "too  ungrammatical"  to  have  been  written  by  any  of  the  professional  writers 
at  the  paper.)  Only  a  week  and  a  half  later,  Piavda  attacked  him  again,  this  time  for  a 
ballet  score. 

Two  editorial  attacks  in  Pravda  in  ten  days — that  was  too  much  for  one  man.  Now 
everyone  knew  for  sure  that  I  would  be  destroyed.  And  the  anticipation  of  that 
noteworthy  event— at  least  for  me — has  never  left  me. 

Needless  to  say,  the  composer  was  living  in  fear  of  his  life.  He  withdrew  his  Fourth 
Symphony  from  its  scheduled  first  performance  (it  remained  unplayed  for  a  full  quarter- 
century)  because  of  the  all  too  strong  likelihood  that  it  too  would  be  attacked,  "and  my 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
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Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
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Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


song  would  have  been  sung  for  good."  It  wasn't  only  the  fear  of  criticism  of  the  work  that 
caused  him  to  withdraw  the  score;  he  had  lost  confidence  in  Fritz  Stiedry,  the  conductor 
scheduled  to  lead  the  performance. 

Stiedry's  rehearsals  weren't  merely  bad — they  were  outrageous.  First  of  all,  he  was 
scared  to  death,  because  no  one  would  have  spared  him  either.  In  general,  conductors 
aren't  the  bravest  men  on  earth.  I've  had  many  opportunities  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
They're  brave  when  it  comes  to  yelling  at  an  orchestra,  but  when  someone  yells  at 
them,  their  knees  shake. 

Secondly,  Stiedry  didn't  know  or  understand  the  score,  and  he  expressed  no  desire 
to  grapple  with  it.  He  said  so  straight  out.  And  why  be  so  shy?  The  composer  as  an 
exposed  formalist.  Why  bother  digging  around  in  his  score? 

The  period  that  followed  was  difficult  for  a  man  near  despair  who  was  virtually  under 
orders  to  produce  music  that  was  accessible  to  the  multitude  and  basically  affirmative  in 
its  expression. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  billed  as  "a  Soviet  artist's  reply  to  just  criticism/'  was,  fortunately 
for  the  composer,  an  enormous  success  at  its  first  performance.  Shostakovich  was  aware 
that  "I  was  constantly  under  suspicion  then,  and  critics  counted  what  percentage  of  my 
symphonies  was  in  a  major  key  and  what  percentage  in  a  minor  key."  For  the  Fifth 
Symphony  Shostakovich  took  pains  to  end  clearly  and  forcefully  in  a  major  key.  But  the 
ending  of  the  symphony  is  not  "happy"  music,-  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  hysterical. 
Again,  in  his  memoirs,  Shostakovich  recalled: 

What  exultation  could  there  be?  I  think  it  is  clear  to  everyone  what  happens  in  the 
Fifth.  The  rejoicing  is  forced,  created  under  threat,  as  in  Boris  Godunov*  It's  as  if 
someone  were  beating  you  with  a  stick  and  saying,  "Your  business  is  rejoicing,  your 
business  is  rejoicing,"  and  you  rise,  shaky,  and  go  marching  off  muttering,  "Our 
business  is  rejoicing,  our  business  is  rejoicing."  What  kind  of  apotheosis  is  that?  You 
have  to  be  a  complete  oaf  not  to  hear  it.  Fadeyev  heard  it,  and  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
for  his  personal  use,  that  the  finale  of  the  Fifth  is  irreparable  tragedy.  He  must  have 
felt  it  with  his  Russian  alcoholic  soul. 


*  A  reference  to  the  first  scene  in  Mussorgsky's  opera  (taken  in  turn  from  Pushkin's  poetic  drama), 
where  Russian  soldiers  whip  the  peasants  to  enforce  a  jubilant  mood. — S.L. 
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Exultant  or  not,  Shostakovich  was,  in  any  case,  "rehabilitated",-  he  could  feel  reason- 
ably secure  in  life  and  limb  until  another  purge,  in  1948,  put  him  at  risk  and  made  him 
once  more  the  subject  of  attacks.  Of  course,  the  lesson  was  not  lost  on  him,  and  much  of 
his  music  continued  to  wear  a  mask,  so  to  speak — seeming  on  the  surface  to  correspond 
to  all  the  necessary  demands  of  Socialist  realism,  but  actually  conveying  a  hidden 
message. 

During  1938  he  expressed  his  intention  of  writing  his  next  symphony  on  the  subject  of 
Lenin  and  making  use  of  poetry  and  folk  materials.  The  obvious  propaganda  value  of  the 
new  symphony  and  the  expectation  that  its  musical  style  would  be  melodic  and 
approachable  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  before  the  first  performance.  But,  in  the 
event,  the  symphony  had  nothing  to  do  with  Lenin  at  all;  it  was  a  purely  abstract 
instrumental  composition,  in  many  respects  a  pendant  to  the  Fifth  Symphony,  recalling 
especially  the  latter's  scherzo  and  Largo.  The  disappointed  expectations  may  explain  to 
some  extent  the  very  lukewarm  response  that  the  Sixth  Symphony  had  from  critics  and 
the  public.  Also  confusing  was  the  unusual  three-movement  structure,  with  a  very 
lengthy  slow  movement  to  start,  then  two  fast  movements,  a  pattern  quite  unlike  that  of 
traditional  symphonies.  As  Nicolas  Slonimsky  noted  at  the  time, 

The  technical  analysis  of  the  Symphony  in  the  December  1939  issue  of  Sov'etskaya 
Muzika  was  definitely  disparaging.  The  lesson  was  made  fairly  clear.  What  was 
needed  in  the  year  1940  was  the  romanticization  of  Russia  circa  1240  [a  reference  to 
the  success  of  Prokofiev's  Alexander  Nevsky  cantata],  while  Shostakovich  devoted  his 
talent  principally  to  satirizing  Russia  circa  1840  [probably  a  reference  to  the  nose- 
thumbing  last  movement  and  its  parodistic  treatment  of  a  nineteenth-century  galop]. 

The  Largo  is  sadly  lyrical,  pensive.  It  is  light  in  texture  almost  throughout  (and  in  that 
sense  Mahleresque);  only  rarely  does  the  greater  part  of  the  orchestra  play  at  any  given 
time.  There  are  two  basic  melodic  elements:  the  rising  line  stated  quietly  in  unison  at  the 
outset,  and  the  figure  presented  fortissimo  in  the  first  violins,  flutes,  and  oboes  a  few 
measures  later  which  sounds  like,  but  never  quite  becomes,  a  fugue  subject.  The  layout  is 
fairly  contrapuntal  in  character,  with  the  melodic  ideas  appearing  at  all  levels  of  the 
texture. 
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The  Allegro  is  deft  and  light-textured,  with  the  fleet  sixteenth  notes— whether  in 
background  or  foreground — scarcely  ever  pausing  for  breath. 

In  the  final  Presto,  Shostakovich  updates  the  gestures  of  the  classical  opera  buff  a  in 
much  the  same  terms  employed  by  Prokofiev  in  the  Classical  Symphony.  It  is  a  cheeky 
lighthearted  romp  with  a  final  cadence  hinting  at  vaudeville  and  staying  just  this  side  of 
vulgarity.  The  style  is  that  of  Shostakovich's  satirical  early  works— his  opera  The  Nose 
and  the  ballet  The  Age  of  Gold.  Boris  Schwarz  notes,  "In  Shostakovich's  musical  make- 
up, Bach  and  Offenbach  had  always  been  friendly  neighbors,  and  so  they  are  again  in  the 
Sixth  Symphony."  But  perhaps  the  Offenbachian  elements  are  another  facade,  a  vigorous- 
ly active  surface  to  cover  the  deep  vein  of  despair.  Even  in  these  seemingly  lighter 
moments,  the  composer  is  masking  his  fear:  "Awaiting  execution  is  a  theme  that  has 
tormented  me  all  my  life." 

-S.L. 
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More . . . 

The  standard  book  on  Weber  is  John  Warrack's  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (Cambridge,  also 
available  in  paperback),  which  combines  an  excellent  discussion  of  life  and  works.  There 
are  a  number  of  recordings  of  the  full  score  to  Dei  Eieischutz,  mostly  on  three-disc  sets  (in 
which  case  the  entire  spoken  dialogue  is  included).  These  include:  Rafael  Kubelik's 
reading  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  and  soloists  Hildegard  Behrens,  Helen 
Donath,  Rene  Kollo,  and  Kurt  Moll  (London);  Carlos  Kleiber's  with  the  Dresden  State 
Opera  and  soloists  Gundula  Janowitz,  Edith  Mathis,  Peter  Schreier,  Bemd  Weikl,  and 
Theo  Adam  (DG);  and  Robert  Heger's  with  Birgit  Nilsson,  Erika  Koth,  Nicolai  Gedda, 
and  Walter  Berry  (Angel).  The  one  exception  provides  the  music  but  not  all  of  the 
dialogue  on  two  budget-priced  records:  Joseph  Keilberth  conducts  a  cast  including 
Elisabeth  Griimmer,  Lisa  Otto,  and  Rudolf  Schock  (Seraphim).  The  overture  alone  is  one 
of  six  Weber  overtures  recorded  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (DG).  Leonard  Bernstein  has 
recorded  it  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS,  along  with  the  overtures  to 
Euryanthe  and  Oberon  and  Invitation  to  the  Dance),  and  Otto  Klemperer  conducts  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  the  "big  three"  Weber  overtures  along  with  works  by 
Humperdinck  and  Gluck  (Angel). 

The  article  on  Robert  Schumann  in  The  New  Grove,  by  Gerald  Abraham,  is  very  fine. 
Hans  Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback)  contains  a  brief  but  informative  discussion  of  each  of  the 
symphonies.  Robert  Schumann:  the  Man  and  His  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes 
&  Noble),  is  a  symposium  with  many  interesting  things,  among  them  an  enthusiastic   . 
chapter  on  the  orchestral  music  by  Brian  Schlotel.  Donald  Francis  Tovey  discusses  the 
B-flat  symphony  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis.  The  most 
recent  discussion  of  problems  inherent  in  Schumann's  much-debated  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  is  Stephen  Walsh's  article,  "Schumann's  Orchestration:  Function  and  Effect," 
in  the  Musical  Newsletter  for  July  1972.  Among  recordings  of  the  Schumann  sym- 
phonies, Kurt  Masur's  versions  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig  are  available 
in  this  country  only  by  mail  order  from  the  Musical  Heritage  Society,  14  Park  Road, 
Tinton  Falls,  N.J.  07724.  Rafael  Kubelik's  recent  set  of  all  four  (plus  the  Manfred 
Overture)  with  the  Bavarian  Symphony  Orchestra  (CBS)  is  particularly  splendid  (it  has 
the  special  advantage  of  being  recorded  with  the  orchestra  in  the  standard  nineteenth- 
century  seating  position— with  second  violins  on  the  right— so  that  the  interplay  of 
violin  parts  make  the  spatial  effect  that  the  composer  intended).  Daniel  Barenboim's  fine 
performance  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  also  available  as  a  set  containing  the  four 
symphonies,  the  Conzertstuck  for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  and  the  Manfred  Overture 
(DG).  Leonard  Bernstein's  set  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (which  also  includes  the 
Manfred  Overture)  is  also  very  fine  (CBS).  For  a  single  disc  rather  than  a  set,  Kubelik's 
older  reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  worth  looking  out  for  (DG,  coupled  with 
the  Fourth  Symphony,-  it  is  now  deleted,  but  may  reappear  on  the  budget  Privilege  label). 

Brief  but  sympathetic  and  informed  discussion  of  all  of  Shostakovich's  symphonic 
works  is  to  be  found  in  Hugh  Ottaway's  Shostakovich  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music 
Guides  series  (University  of  Washington  paperback).  The  best  general  study  of  music  in 
Soviet  Russia  is  Boris  Schwarz's  Music  and  Musical  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1970 
(Norton,  available  in  paperback).  As  the  title  indicates,  the  cut-off  date  falls  before  the 
composition  of  the  Fifteenth  Symphony,  but  the  author  has  reportedly  prepared  a  new 
chapter  bringing  his  history  up  to  1980  for  an  eventual  revised  edition.  A  new  and 
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intensely  interesting  light  has  been  cast  on  Shostakovich  by  the  recent  publication  in 
English  of  Testimony:  The  Memoirs  of  Dmitri  Shostakovich,  as  related  to  and  edited  by 
Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row,  available  in  paperback).  (The  precise  authenticity  of 
these  memoirs  is  unfortunately  still  a  matter  of  debate.  The  Russians  insist  that  the  book 
is  a  fake;  Volkov  claims  to  have  smuggled  out  of  Russia  pages  dictated  to  him  by  the 
composer  and  authenticated  with  his  initials  on  each  page.  Shostakovich's  son  Maxim,  a 
well-known  conductor  who  recently  defected  to  the  West  himself,  questions  its  authen- 
ticity— apparently  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  language — but  admits  that  many  of  the  ideas 
may  have  been  his  father's.  Certainly  as  a  whole  it  seems  psychologically  consistent  and 
convincing.)  Quite  a  different  matter  is  the  more  recent  Pages  from  the  Life  of 
Shostakovich  by  Dmitri  and  Ludmilla  Sollertinsky  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich):  it  is  an 
"official"  Soviet  view  that  completely  glosses  over  most  of  the  difficulties  in  the  com- 
poser's life,  with  rarely  a  mention  of  Stalin  or  the  official  criticisms  of  his  music.  There 
may  indeed  be  much  accurate  information  (the  authors  knew  the  composer  quite  well), 
but  it  is  highly  selective  in  its  choice  of  which  "pages"  of  his  life  to  recount,  with  errors 
of  omission  at  every  turn,-  the  book  must  be  regarded  as  willfully  misleading.  The  only 
recording  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  currently  available  is  one  by  Andre  Previn  with  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  Prokofiev's  Lieutenant  Kije  Suite).  It 
may  still  be  possible  to  find  a  copy  of  the  now-deleted  recording  of  Leonard  Bernstein's 
fine  performance  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS). 

-S.L. 
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(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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Kurt  Masur 


Music  director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  since  1970,  Kurt  Masur  made  his 
American  debut  with  that  orchestra  during 
the  1974-75  season.  In  the  years  following,  he 
appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony  and 
the  Dallas  Symphony.  Following  his  initial 
Boston  Symphony  appearances  in  February 

1980,  he  went  on  to  conduct  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  that  same  season,  and  he  made  his 
New  York  Philharmonic  debut  during  that 
orchestra's  Romantic  Music  Festival  in  June 

1981.  That  summer  he  returned  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  concerts  at  Tangle- 
wood  and  made  his  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  at  the  Ravinia  Festival.  Boston  and 
New  York  also  heard  him  with  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  when  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try with  that  orchestra  in  the  spring  of  1981 
and  then  again  this  past  fall.  During  the 
1981-82  season,  Mr.  Masur  made  his  first 
appearances  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
returned  to  the  Boston  Symphony  for  concerts 
both  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood, 
and  made  his  Blossom  Festival  debut  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra.  Mr.  Masur  is  former 
conductor  of  the  Leipzig  Opera,  and  he  has  led 
such  famed  orchestras  as  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, the  Dresden  Staatskapelle,  the 
Leningrad  Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Stockholm  Philharmonic.  He 
has  also  participated  at  such  international 


music  festivals  as  Prague,  Warsaw,  and 
Salzburg. 

Born  in  Silesia  in  1927,  Mr.  Masur  studied 
piano,  then  attended  the  German  College  of 
Music  in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  conduct- 
ing with  Heinz  Bongartz.  His  first  engage- 
ment as  an  orchestra  coach  was  at  the  Halle 
County  Theatre.  From  1951  to  1953  he  was 
Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  Theatre,  and  he 
was  later  engaged  as  first  conductor  of  the 
Leipzig  theaters.  In  1955  he  became  a  conduc- 
tor at  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  and  from 
1958  to  1960  he  returned  to  opera  as  general 
director  of  music  at  the  Mecklenburg  State 
Theatre  of  Schwerin.  During  the  following 
four  years  he  was  senior  director  of  music  at 
the  Komische  Oper  in  Berlin,  where  he 
worked  closely  with  Walter  Felsenstein,  an 
association  vitally  important  to  his  career.  Mr. 
Masur's  recordings  include  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Brahms,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Bruckner,  Beethoven's  Fidelio  and  Missa 
Solemnis,  and  music  of  Mozart  and  Prokofiev. 
His  recordings  are  available  on  the  Philips, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel,  Vanguard, 
and  Musical  Heritage  Society  labels.  This  past 
summer  at  Tanglewood,  Mr.  Masur  led  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  five  programs,  including 
an  all-Beethoven  weekend. 


GALLERY  on  the 
GREEN  Ltd. 

Currently  showing 

in  the 

Cabot-Cahners 

Room 

Gallery  Hours:  Tuesday- 
Saturday  10-5 

1837  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Lexington,  Massachusetts  02173 
861-6044 
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Strauss        » .    X 

"ALSO 
SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA' 

Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa  C 


6514  221  O    7337  221  O 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREI)U  PRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  7810    7300  855(3 


HOLST 


TH€  PlflN€TS 
OZflULM 


BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  O   7300  856  Q 


This  season 
take  the  Symphony 
with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


MAHLER  8th    H 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  X^m 

BOSTON       / 
SYMPHC 


6769  069  O    7654  069  03 


TCHAIKOVSKY  5 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  8920    7300  892  Q 


Grieg  •  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
.  Symphony 


9500  891  O    7300  891  H3 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $  10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
Country  Curtains 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 


Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ P.R. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  Y  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Luke  S.  Hayden 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston - 

Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Lifestyle ...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  areas  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  Dont  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)332-4700 


h 


250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Fiewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CtIR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Of  Chestnut  Hill 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 

*  Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

^Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatofr 
*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &.  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
'"Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
'"Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


C€witinuintf ct tjHtditioit/ 

^/IstAe  ^Boston dtfsrfeAofiy  6h*cAestra  /twins 
its  second (century a/id '  (Ro6e/*t ^. ^irtscma  /tepins 

hu second f decade  antA morning '&/*o~ musicay, 
tAc  associationy  continues  antA  tAe koj^ar/eature 

"/ioe  on ^co^  ntasica  ''—a^vesofin/o/Yna/ 
cxmc^smtions  antA  th^seasem'sfeatured so/oists, 
amdactors  and conyhosers. 


Juorniny <6ro  masica  is  faoadcast  coast  ta  coast 

an  stations  of~tA&  <£u/dic  9ladio  Goofieratioe 

and  is  Aeard in  tAc  QBostonarea  an  <WS>QB^Tf<9^.^JrnJ 

eoery  ma/Yiin^Jram  seven  onto* noons. 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 
John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
^Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &.  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &.  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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®  Booth  'Sz 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 1 4.  Call  (61 7)  720-1 519. 


Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing../' 


—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


2  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4  PM 


Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  in  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No.  3 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 


SINGLE  TICKETS:  $10.00,  $7.50,  $5.50 

AVAILABLE  AT  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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THE 

'Ultimate, 

IN 
DIRECT 

OCEAN 

FRONT 

LIVING 


X$ 


NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


k 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Tuesday,  18  January— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Dei  Freischutz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1 , 

Spring 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 


Friday,  21  January— 2-4:30 
Saturday,  22  January— 8-10:30 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Berlioz  The  Damnation 

of  Faust 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
NICOLAI GEDDA,  tenor 
THOMAS  STEWART,  bass-baritone 
ERIC  HALFVARSON,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


A  eU^nettt  SouCAecwt  rt&icut  t*ecti 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


(wi  "Pie -l^eatne  'pe&ato. 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS,    02115:       217-2111 
/■Two  blocks  west  of    Symphony  Hall/ 
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ItC/ie  l/^EX^ian  <^f\ug±  of  <z/\£ujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DfU  cMo^  Ojou  D<nouj  c/ttout  OxUnkiC etfup,    DL  cMou-   O/oa  <VcXus   %U." 


For  gracious  living  on  a  grand  scale,  share  the  legacy  of  this  1 3-acre 

nineteenth  century  estate.  Landscaped  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it 

preserves  two  historic  mansions  transformed  into  six  palatial  residences, 

plus  carriage  house  and  gate  lodge.  Brand-new  single  and  townhouse 

homes,  comparable  in  scale  and  quality,  provide  a  total  of  just  thirty-eight 

estate  condominiums.  Tennis,  outdoor  pool,  and  on-site  Estate  Manager. 

Preview  priced  from  $290,000  to  $588,000. 

FISHER  HILL  ESTATES 

575  Boylston  Street,  Brookline,  MA 02146.  (617)  739-2277. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CONOE-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home,  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Another  Season 


Unusually 
inventive  dinners 
5:45-io:i5pm 
Monday-Saturday 

Exquisite  lunches 

Noon-2pm 

Tuesday-Saturday 

97  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Boston 

367-0880 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wmes  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3l<£  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


John  Williams  Signs  New  Pops  Contract 


BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W  Morris  has  recently  announced  John  Williams's 
agreement  to  a  long-term  commitment  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Under  his  new 
contract,  whose  initial  terms  are  firm  until  1987,  Williams  will  conduct  seven  weeks  of 
the  Pops  season,  in  addition  to  Tanglewood  specials,  Christmas  Pops  concerts,  the  Fourth- 
of-July  concert  on  the  Esplanade,  and  other  Esplanade  concerts  in  July.  "It  seemed 
appropriate  that  after  three  happy  years  of  getting  to  know  this  great  orchestra,  and  their 
getting  to  know  me,  that  we  look  at  this  as  a  long-term  commitment,"  Williams  said. 
"With  a  full  sense  of  the  history  of  this  marvelous  and  unique  institution,  I  hope  we  can 
work  towards  a  future  as  bright  as  the  glorious  past  has  been.  I  am  delighted  and  honored 
to  continue  my  association  with  the  Pops  and  look  forward  to  a  long  and  happy  future 
with  my  colleagues  and  friends  in  Boston." 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '83!! 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  its 
major  fundraising  event,  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  on  11, 12,  and  13 
March.  WCRB-FM-102.5,  with  Richard  L.  Kaye  at  the  helm,  will  begin  broadcasting  from 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000  is  reached  Sunday  night.  During  the  week- 
end, hundreds  of  volunteers  will  staff  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges  and 
ensuring  the  smooth  running  of  every  facet  of  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5  will  broadcast  a  special  Sunday-evening  program  featuring  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams.  This  year's 
premiums  offer  something  for  everyone,  including  a  specially  commissioned  silk- 
screened  poster,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa,"  by  Lance  Hidy. 
Exclusive  premiums  new  this  year  include  an  updated  tote  bag,  a  lyre  pendant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  stuffed  BSO  bear  sporting  a  sweater  hand-knit  by  Council  members.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  staff  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  BSO  Trustees  and  Overseers.  The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Mara- 
thon Catalog,  with  more  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  of  New 
England  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February.  Invitations  are  already  in  the 
mail  for  a  gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  to  take  place  Tuesday,  1  March,  with  complimen- 
tary champagne,  music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  7:15  that  evening,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  a  very  special  group  of  premiums,  ranging  from 
Reed  and  Barton  pewter  candlesticks  to  a  helicopter  ride  over  Boston  Harbor  to  a  tour  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House.  Tickets  for  the  Preview  Party  are  $12.50  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservations,  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZ-TV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  Friday, 
18  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10=30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10:15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  principal  clarinet  Harold  Wright  will  perform  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto  with 
the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Ronald  Knudsen  on  Sunday 
evening,  16  January  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior  High  School,  Meadowbrook  Road  in  New- 
ton. For  information,  call  332-7495  or  965-2555. 

BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  performs  music  of  Brahms,  Chadwick,  and  Chopin 
with  pianist  Virginia  Eskin  at  the  Gardner  Museum  on  Sunday,  30  January  at  3  p.m. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  appears  in  recital  with  Elizabeth  Morse,  harp,  at  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Watertown,  35  Church  Street  (corner  of  Summer  Street),  on  Friday, 
4  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Faure,  Saint-Saens,  J.S.  Bach,  Salzedo, 
Ravel,  and  Rachmaninoff.  Admission  is  $5,  $3  for  senior  citizens  and  those  under 
eighteen.  For  information  and  reservations  call  527-0225  or  484-3049. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet — BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and  Ronan  Lefkowitz, 
violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel — plays  music  of  Beethoven,  Stravinsky, 
Wolfe,  and  Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
13  February  at  3  p.m.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information, 
call  862-0995. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Saturday 
evening,  15  February  at  8  p.m.  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worcester. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Kurt 
Masur  on  Monday,  10  January  at  11  a.m.  and  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  on  Monday,  7  February 
at  11  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July.  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


Junior  Council  Memberships 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra,  such 
as  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  and  the  Symphony  Bark.  New  members  are  admitted  in 
September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most  welcome  and  may  be 
directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall, 
(617)266-1492. 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


Est.  1881 
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Another  100  Years  for 

the  BSO  and  Us . . . 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  Boston  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zaraihustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Chailes  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L,  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chaii 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chaii 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chaii 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chat 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chat 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chaii 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chaii 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Maigaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chaii 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chaii 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only'to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  a!  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  s405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note— the  dates  for  next 
seasons  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.  P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hatoff's 
Healthco.,  Inc. 
Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 
Herrick  &  Smith 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsomes,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7  Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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BiKnEm: 


Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225, 000  to  $550, 000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 


Tuesday,  18  January  at  8 
Tuesday  22  February  at  8 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
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WEBER 


Overture  to  Der  Freischiitz 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  Spring 
Andante  un  poco  maestoso— Allegro  molto  vivace 
Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace 
Allegro  animato  e  grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Opus  39 

Andante  ma  non  troppo— Allegro  energico 
Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 
Allegro 

Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia):  Andante- 
Allegro  molto 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove    \  ^  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengths^*^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture  to  Der  Freischiitz 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was  born  in  Rutin, 
neai  Lubeck,  apparently  on  18  November 
1786,  and  died  in  London  on  5  June  1826. 
He  composed  his  opera  Der  Freischiitz 
between  2  July  1817  and  13  May  1820;  the 
overture  was  the  last  part  to  be  written 
(except  for  some  small  additions  and 
retouchings  to  the  score)  and  was  com- 
posed between  22  February  and  13  May 
1820.  The  opera  received  its  first  perform- 
ance in  Berlin  on  18  June  1821,  where  it 
was  a  tumultuous  success.  The  first  Ameri- 
can performance  of  the  overture  took 
place  only  two  years  later  in  New  York,  at 
the  City  Hotel,  on  20  March  1823  in  a 
concert  for  PH.  Taylor  and  Wilham  Tay- 
lor (the  same  concert  included  the  Amer- 
ican premiere  of  Beethoven's  "Creatures  of  Prometheus"  Overture).  The  overture  was  first 
performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  early  in  the  second  season,  on  27  and  28 
October  1882;  Georg  Henschel  conducted  For  many  years  it  appeared  almost  annually,  or 
at  least  every  other  year,  under  Henschel,  Wilhehn  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur, 
Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Eugene  Goossens,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky  (who  only  programmed  it  once,  in  October 
1926).  Then  more  than  twenty  years  passed  without  a  single  performance.  Since  then  it  has 
been  heard  only  infrequently,  under  Leonard  Bernstein  (1948),  Richard  Burgin  (1951), 
Erich  Leinsdorf  (1963,  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance),  Jean  Martinon 
(1965),  Leinsdorf  (1966),  and  David  Zinman  (1978),  the  last  three  performances  all  at 
Tanglewood  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Der  Freischiitz  is  one  of  those  operas  (Cos!  fan  tutte  is  another)  whose  title  simply 
cannot  be  translated  into  a  simple  English  word  or  phrase  without  losing  much  of  the 
point — for  which  reason  it  is  almost  invariably  referred  to  only  in  the  original  German. 
One  occasionally  encounters  "The  Freeshooter,"  but  that  merely  conjures  up  images  of 
the  American  wild  west  while  completely  losing  the  essential  point,  that  the  marksman 
in  question  is  shooting  with  bullets  that  have  been  diabolically  "blessed"  by  a  satanic  fig- 
ure to  guarantee  that  they  will  hit  their  mark  (in  return,  of  course,  for  the  usual  recom- 
pense in  the  form  of  the  marksman's  soul).  An  opera  entitled  The  One  Who  Shoots  with 
Diabohcal  Magic  Bullets  would  be  awkward  at  best,  so  we  are  left  simply  with  Der 
Freischiitz.  Though  rarely  heard  elsewhere,  Der  Freischiitz  remains  a  repertory  staple  in 
the  German-speaking  countries,  where  it  generated— almost  instantly— a  type  of  musical 
"forest  romanticism"  that  re-echoed  through  the  nineteenth  century.  With  this  one 
work,  Weber  became  established  as  the  creator  of  German  romantic  opera. 

The  plot  was  drawn  from  a  short  story  called  "Der  Freischiitz"  that  appeared  in  August 
Apel  and  Friedrich  Laun's  Gespensterbuch  (Book  of  Ghosts).  The  composer  recognized  its 
operatic  possibilities  the  minute  he  heard  about  the  story,  as  early  as  1810,  but  nothing 
really  substantive  came  of  his  enthusiasm  until  he  discussed  the  project  with  the  poet 
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Friedrich  Kind  in  Dresden  in  1815.  Kind  produced  the  libretto  that  Weber  eventually  set, 
though  the  title  began  as  Der  Prdbeschuss  (The  Trial  Shot)  and  then  was  changed  to  Die 
Jdgersbraut  (The  Hunter's  Bride)  before  settling  down  to  the  title  of  the  original  short 
story.  The  unusually  long  (for  Weber)  period  of  composition  came  about  because  the 
composer  was  constantly  sidetracked  by  his  duties  in  conducting  the  German  opera  at 
Dresden  (where  he  had  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  regarded  as  a  distant  second 
behind  Morlacchi,  the  director  of  the  Italian  opera,  which  generally  took  precedence  in 
choice  of  singers  and  facilities  for  production)  and  by  orders  from  his  patron,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  for  specific  compositions.  But  its  completion  and  acceptance  for  performance  in 
Berlin  marked  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  German  opera— and  the 
German  theater  in  general,  because  the  premiere  was  an  unparalleled  triumph,-  through 
Der  Freischutz,  Weber  managed  to  bring  Romanticism  into  the  theater,  a  goal  long  sought 
without  success  by  his  predecessors  among  the  non-musical  dramatists  Tieck,  Brentano, 
Schlegel,  Arnim,  and  Werner.  The  work  was  hailed  at  once  as  a  national  monument  and 
quickly  found  performance  all  over  Europe. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  overture  was  a  great  success— it  even  had  to  be  repeated 
on  opening  night  before  the  audience  would  allow  the  performance  to  continue.  And  it 
marks  an  important  change  in  the  way  composers  have  conceived  the  operatic  overture. 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Music  at  the  Mall. . . 
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And  the  finest  shops -anywhere 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Route  9  at  Hammond  Pond  Parkway  in  Newton 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  opera  (about  1600)  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  overture's  principal  function  was  musical,  not  dramatic:  to  warn  the 
audience  that  the  show  was  about  to  start,  to  allow  for  latecomers  to  reach  their  seats,  and 
to  generate  perhaps  a  bit  of  excited  anticipation.  It  is  likely  that  most  audiences  paid  no 
more  attention  to  the  overture  than  audiences  generally  do  at  Broadway  shows  today. 
And  even  if  they  had,  they  would  in  most  cases  have  heard  music  that  followed  a  strictly 
formalized  pattern  but  offered  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  musical  or  dramatic  preview  of 
the  work  to  come.  Even  Mozart's  overtures,  though  they  tell  something  about  the  princi- 
pal tonality  and  character  of  the  opera,  make  only  the  most  fragile  of  specific  musical 
references  (the  sepulchral  music  of  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni  is  the  most  memorable,- 
Cosi  fan  tutte  offers  only  the  cadential  figure  to  which  the  title  is  sung  during  the  course 
of  the  opera,  and  The  Magic  Flute  overture  contains  just  the  triple  fanfare  of  the  priests  of 
Isis).  Beethoven's  original  overtures  to  Fidelio  (the  ones  we  call  the  "Leonoie  overtures") 
actually  developed  some  of  the  music  from  the  opera  and  included  the  offstage  trumpet 
call— the  opera's  climactic  moment.  But  Weber  went  a  step  further.  His  overture  to  Dei 
Freischutz  was  conceived  as  a  resume  of  the  entire  drama.  It  contained  within  itself  the 
principal  dramatic  conflicts — carefully  selected  as  to  choice  of  themes  and  key — and 
worked  out  the  story  in  a  purely  musical  way  before  the  curtain  rose.  This  procedure 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


DERTADC 

in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
-^=5#EJn*r  ar,d  conveniences  as  well  as 
hTi-ji  I  ;  rTT~yj'&  unrivaled  amenities  to 
SWAMP<rkH>,  ^  .-— —  complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 


Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 


I 


DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lynn  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnin  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 


CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(81 7)  581-5070 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The  i 

natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   . 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 


^  *»**•!*****' 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L.  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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became  the  common  practice  of  many  composers,  especially  in  Germany  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  now  consider  it  to  be  the  basic  function  of  an  operatic  overture. 

The  overture  begins  with  a  C  major  Adagio  in  which  two  unharmonized  phrases  pre- 
pare for  the  magical  appearance  of  the  four  horns  singing  a  melody  that  is  not  heard  again 
in  the  opera,  though  it  surely  suggests  that  what  follows  will  take  place  in  a  heavily 
forested  region,  a  locale  of  great  natural  beauty.  As  this  melody  comes  to  its  end,  an  alto- 
gether darker  sound  takes  over:  tremolo  strings  and  low-pitched  clarinets,  punctuated  by 
soft  off-the-beat  notes  on  the  timpani.  This  strikingly  characteristic  sound  (harmonically 
known  as  a  diminished-seventh  chord)  is  the  primary  representation  of  the  powers  of  evil 
in  the  opera  (Weber  used  it  with  great  discretion  and  care,  but  the  "trick"  was  so  easy  for 
lesser  composers  to  pull  that  the  diminished-seventh  chord  in  tremolo  strings  soon 
became  cheapened  as  a  much  overused  device.) 

The  main  body  of  the  overture  begins,  Molto  vivace,  with  a  stormy  figure  in  C  minor. 
Even  at  first  hearing  we  do  not  need  to  know  the  words  to  which  the  hero  sings  this 
music  in  the  opera  ("Doch  mich  umgarnen  fmstre  Mdchte" "-"Yet  dark  forces  surround 
me")  to  sense  the  presence  of  evil.  This  builds  to  an  impressive,  stormy  climax  (later  to  be 
heard  as  the  culmination  of  the  "Wolf's  Glen  scene,"  the  supernatural  highpomt  of  the 
opera)  and  begins  modulating  to  the  relative  major  key  of  E-flat,  where  the  solo  clarinet 
("with  much  passion")  takes  on  the  part  of  our  hero  again  as  he  sings  "O  dringtkem 
Strahl  dmch  diese  Nachte?"  ("Does  no  ray  of  light  penetrate  this  darkness?").  This  leads 
quite  naturally  to  the  music  of  the  one  character  who  represents  the  "ray  of  light    the 
hero's  pure  sweetheart;  clarinet  and  violins  sing  the  music  of  her  love  for  him.  The  devel- 
opment section  of  the  overture  is  an  extended  struggle  between  the  forces  of  good  and 
evil  each  represented  musically  by  the  themes  already  heard.  The  recapitulation  begins, 
as  expected  with  the  dark  C  minor  theme,  but  it  is  interrupted  by  the  diminished- 
seventh  chords  and  a  passionate,  pleading  melody  first  heard  in  violins  and  then  on  solo 
cello  At  this  point,  the  confident,  major-key  love  music  breaks  out-now  in  much  fuller 
and  more  brilliant  form,  and  in  a  forceful  C  major-to  rout  the  powers  of  darkness  once 
and  for  all  (The  downward-rushing  octave  scales  in  the  woodwinds  of  the  coda  suggest 
that  Weber  had  been  listening  to  Mozart's  Marriage  of  Figaro  overture.)  Americans  rarely 
get  the  opportunity  to  see  Weber's  epoch-making  opera  on  the  stage,  but  the  dramatic 
heart  of  the  score  is  made  available,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  carefully  planned  foreshadow- 
ing of  this  brilliant  overture. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

EH}  ROBERT  HHLF 

gg  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overquahfied  for 
the  job. 


An  expert. 


accounRfmjK 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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Brewer  &.  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


We're    _ 

Brewer  &.  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 

Personal  &.  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety  /Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &.  Engineering  Services/Life  &.  Employee  Benefits 
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Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Opus  38,  Spring 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born  in 
Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  8  June  1810  and 
died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  29  July 
1856.  He  completed  the  Spring  Sympho- 
ny in  1841,  and  Felix  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  at  a  pension 
fund  concert  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  on  31  March  that  year.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  in 
Boston  on  15  January  1853  by  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  P.  Suck 
conducting.  Georg  Henschel  conducted  it 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
during  the  first  season  on  3  and  4  March 
1882,  and  it  was  taken  up  later  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil 
Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre 
Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eugene  Goossens,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Jean 
Martinon,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and,  most  recently,  in  March  1977, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  who  conducts  it  this  season  as  well,  following  Kurt  Masur's  perfor- 
mances. The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Robert  Schumann's  First  Symphony  was  completed  in  1841,  a  year  of  fertile  and 
diverse  activity  in  European  music.  A  brief  scan  of  this  year  reveals  Chopin  composing 
his  F  minor  Ballade,  Lizst  his  second  version  of  his  Transcendental  Etudes,  Mendelssohn 
his  Scotch  Symphony,  and  Wagner  and  Verdi  launching  their  careers  with  Rienzi  and 
Nabucco.  All  these  men  are  born  within  four  years  of  each  other  and  constitute,  along 
with  the  somewhat  older  Berlioz,  a  tremendous  new  gathering  of  forces.  They  form  the 
first  musical  generation  to  identify  consciously  with  the  Romantic  movement  long  since 
fully  acknowledged  in  other  arts. 

Together  with  the  influence  of  other  arts,  especially  literature,  these  men  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  achievements  of  the  Italian  operatic  melodists  of  the  1820s,  by  the  works  of 
Schubert's  last  years,  and  by  a  new  interest  in  late  Baroque  music.  But  the  liberating  effect 
of  Beethoven's  music  must  be  especially  emphasized,  since  it  has  been  misunderstood. 
We  still  read  about  the  necessity  to  evade  Beethoven,  to  go  on  in  spite  of  him,  and  other 
negative  tasks  assigned  to  this  first  Romantic  generation.  But  he  was  above  all  an  energiz- 
ing force,  expanding  and  making  available  to  a  greater  variety  of  musical  talents  the 
musical  vocabulary  of  the  early  1800s. 

It  is  particularly  Beethoven's  late  piano  sonatas,  more  than  the  quartets  and  sympho- 
nies, which  reverberate  in  the  music  of  the  first  generation  of  Romantics  (most  of  whom 
thought  through  the  piano).  These  sonatas  of  Beethoven  suggested  a  new  kind  of 
narrative  style,  free  of  the  necessity  to  define  in  sonata-allegro  terms  each  moment  in  the 
form.  The  Schumann  piano  miniature,  the  crucial  expressive  vehicle  of  his  early  years,  is 
seeded  in  the  Beethoven  piano  sonatas.  Even  as  Schumann  worked  himself  away  from 
his  natural  arena,  songs  and  short  piano  pieces,  toward  the  symphonic,  choral,  and  sonata 
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composition  which  he  considered  a  higher  calling,  the  piano  remained  an  underlying 
sonority. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  must  consider  his  controversial  orchestration.  Schumann's 
First  Symphony  shares  with  his  other  symphonies  an  orchestral  sonority  which  strives  to 
retain  the  piano's  dense  tone  weight  and  the  mystery  of  its  pedal.  All  the  symphonies 
have  been  considered  over-scored,  and  there  is  legitimacy  to  this  claim,  but  it  is  worth 
considering  that  Schumann's  orchestration,  doubled,  middle-register  dominated,  and 
anti-solo,  is  partly  the  sound  of  this  era:  much  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  from  this 
period  is  thick,  and  the  thickness  conveys  intensity.  Later  eras  have  been  uncomfortable 
with  this  sound,  but  this  is  partly  a  turn  against  the  entire  aesthetic  of  early 
Romanticism. 

Schumann  intended  the  opening  of  his  Spring  Symphony  to  be  heard  as  a  call  to  awa- 
kening, composing  it  in  "the  vernal  passion  which  sways  men  until  they  are  very  old, 
and  surprises  them  again  with  each  year."  The  opening  motto  is  a  setting  of  a  line  from  a 
poem  by  Adolf  Boettger:  the  line  runs  "Im  Tale  bluht  der  Frahling  oaf!"  ("In  the  valley 
spring  is  blossoming"),  its  rhythm  unmistakable  in  Scumann's  version.*  This  opening 
makes  explicit  a  secret  condition  of  most  of  Schumann's  instrumental  music — hidden 


*For  many  years,  it  was  believed  that  Schumann's  original  intention  in  the  opening  phrase  of  this 
symphony  was  to  begin  on  the  pitch  B-flat  rather  than  on  the  D  of  the  printed  score,  but  that  the 
muddy  and  indistinct  sound  of  the  natural  horns  and  trumpets  of  his  time  led  him  at  the  first 
rehearsal  to  alter  his  idea  in  favor  of  the  brighter  sounding  printed  version.  Some  conductors  in 
recent  years  have  even  taken  to  performing  the  first  phrase  of  the  symphony  a  third  lower  than 
printed.  Recent  research  has  shown,  however,  that  Schumann  did  in  fact  intend  to  begin  on  D:  a 
pencil  sketch  beginning  on  D  is  clearly  visible  beneath  the  version  on  B-flat  which  appears  in  ink  in 
the  composer's  sketches  and  which  is  now  taken  to  represent  a  second  thought  on  Schumann's 
part.  Presumably,  what  happened  at  the  rehearsal  helped  sway  Schumann  back  to  what  was  his 
original  intention.  At  these  performances,  Joseph  Silverstein  performs  the  first  phrase  of  the 
symphony  beginning  on  D  as  printed. — Ed. 
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words  behind  the  notes.  It  is  with  the  help  of  these  extramusical  associations  that 
Schumann  achieves  the  unique  atmospheric  world  inhabited  by  each  of  his  symphonies. 
The  Spring  Symphony  is  based  on  two  poems  by  Boettger;  Schumann  originally  had  titles 
for  the  movements  paralleling  moments  in  the  poems— Spring's  Awakening,  Evening, 
Joyful  Playing,  and  Full  Spring  (or  Spring's  Farewell).  Like  many  composers  he  was  less 
interested  in  these  verbal  guideposts  as  he  gained  distance  from  the  piece.  Very  often  a 
composer  will  seize  on  poetic  or  narrative  images  to  free  an  abstract  musical  thought-line 
already  brewing  in  his  subconscious,  and  in  the  calm  which  follows  remains  interested 
only  in  those  musical  urges  which  were  primary  to  him. 

The  first  motto  notes  of  the  Spring  Symphony  become  the  dominating  motive  in  the 
ensuing  movement.  In  adapting  his  Lied-style  forms  to  larger  spans,  motivic  reiteration 
and  expansion  is  Schumann's  primary  resource.  Not  a  writer  of  freewheeling  melodies 
like  Chopin  or  Berlioz,  he  joins  motives  together  into  melody,  or  creates  driving  develop- 
ment passages  out  of  close  motivic  repetition.  In  the  Spring  Symphony  the  motivic  work- 
ing is  a  spontaneous  mode  of  thought.  (Later  in  his  career  it  seems  to  be  thought  of  more 
in  formal  terms,  with  some  loss  in  naturalness,  compensated  by  a  touching  simplicity  of 
harmony  and  gesture).  The  first  movement  has  the  first  of  the  independent,  poetic  codas 
which  are  special  to  this  symphony,  inspirations  which  close  each  of  the  first  three 
movements  with  something  seemingly  new,  but  revealed  as  foreshadowing  of  what  is  to 
come.  The  one  in  the  first  movement  is  in  Schumann's  warmest  hymn-like  manner, 
expressing  the  inward  (Eusebian)  side  of  his  nature. 
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Often  in  Schumann's  orchestral  music,  the  spirit  seems  more  important  than  the 
detail,  but  the  second  movement  produces  some  memorable  details  as  well.  The  lavish 
after-beat  wind  chords  behind  the  cellos'  statement  of  the  main  theme  in  B-flat  and  the 
rich  combination  of  octave  violin  descant  and  viola  triplets  at  the  next  statement  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  subtle  settings  in  which  the  rondo  theme  is  shown. 

In  the  third  movement  Schumann  uses  the  minor  key  without  menace  or  foreboding, 
instead  reflecting  the  romantic  stirrings  of  the  first  D  minor  in  the  prelude.  The  harmon- 
ic scheme  is  unusual,  with  other  keys  seeming  equally  balanced  with  tonic  in  the  open- 
ing strain. 

The  finale  has  an  operatic  exuberance,  with  even  a  brief  outdoor  cadenza,  and  a  very 
attractive  main  subject.  The  development  and  coda  become  serious,  especially  in  the 
gliding  sequences  which  recall  the  Schubert  Ninth,  so  revered  by  Schumann.  But  the 
overall  impression  is  one  of  Schumann's  most  unified  affects,  Florestan  and  Eusebius 
joined  in  positive  feelings. 

One  of  Schumann's  special  qualities  is  his  ability  to  establish  a  one-to-one  relationship 
with  his  listener,  to  sort  him  out  from  the  crowd  and  speak  only  to  him.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial Romantic  ambition,  and  Schumann's  achievement  of  it  brings  him  close  as  a  person- 
ality in  a  way  not  available  to  a  less  open  temperament.  Like  other  Romantic  artists  who 
ended  in  madness,  he  paid  for  his  intense  way  of  living,  and  his  dualized  nature,  divided 
between  action  and  withdrawal,  was  both  substance  for  poetic  fantasy  and  a  dangerous 
problem.  If  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  of  early  Romanticism  is  possible  (or  even  desirable)  the 
artist  would  once  again  have  to  risk  being  as  revealed  and  present  to  his  listener  as  is 
Schumann. 

— John  Harbison 

Composer  John  Harbison  is  Professor  of  Music  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  this 
season's  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  program  note  for 
Schumann's  Spring  Symphony  originally  appeared  in  the  BSO  program  book  for  10-12  March  1977, 
at  which  time  the  orchestra  also  gave  the  world  premiere  of  his  DiOtima.  He  has  recently  completed 
his  Symphony  No.  1  on  a  commission  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion  of  its 
centennial. 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Opus  39 


Jean  Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  born  in 
Hameenlinna  (then  known  by  the  Swed- 
ish name  Tavastehus),  Finland,  on 
8  December  1865  and  died  in  Jdrvenp'ad, 
near  Helsinki,  on  20  September  1957.  He 
took  the  gaUicized  form  of  his  first  name 
(which  had  originally  been  Johan)  in 
emulation  of  an  uncle.  He  composed  his 
First  Symphony  in  1898  and  1899  and 
conducted  its  first  performance  in  Hel- 
sinki on  26  April  of  the  latter  year.  The 
work  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  4  and  5  January 
1907,  when  Karl  Muck  conducted;  since 
then  it  has  been  performed  here  under 
Otto  Urack,  Pierre  Monteux,  Michael 
Press,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Bur- 
gin,  Tauno  Hannikainen,  Sixten  Ehrling,  Juhus  Rudel,  and  Sir  Colin  Davis,  who  led  the 
most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  prior  to  this  season  on  30  March  1976.  Joseph 
Silver  stein  conducted  performances  of  the  Sibehus  First  Symphony  earher  this  season,  in 
November  1982.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (doubling  piccolos),  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

It  always  comes  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that  a  composer  renowned  as  a  nationalistic  hero 
in  his  homeland  was  not  a  native  speaker  of  the  language.  Sibelius  was  born  to  a  Swedish- 
speaking  family  in  a  small  town  in  south  central  Finland  and  only  began  to  speak  some 
Finnish  from  the  age  of  eight.  He  entered  a  Finnish-language  school  at  eleven,  but  not 
until  he  was  a  young  man  did  he  feel  completely  at  home  in  the  language.  (In  this  respect 
he  was  not  alone;  Austrian  cultural  domination  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  in  the 
nineteenth  century  meant  that  Smetana  was  more  fluent  in  German  than  in  Bohemian, 
and  Liszt,  though  proud  to  be  regarded  a  Hungarian  composer,  barely  spoke  the  language 
at  all.) 

Musical  studies  began  with  the  violin,  and  soon  he  aimed  at  a  career  as  a  professional 
virtuoso.  But  in  1885,  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  legal  studies,  he  undertook  to  pursue 
composition  with  Martin  Wegelius  in  Helsinki.  Further  studies  in  Berlin  introduced  him 
to  the  newest  music,  including  Strauss's  Don  Juan  at  its  premiere.  He  was  usually  in  debt, 
apparently  unable  to  avoid  financial  extravagance  when  in  the  city,  and  already  drinking 
heavily,  a  habit  that  remained  with  him.  After  his  return  to  Finland  in  1891,  he  com- 
posed the  choral  symphony  Kullervo,  which  received  such  a  great  success  at  its  premiere 
in  April  1892  that  he  was  instantly  established  as  the  leading  figure  in  Finnish  music,  a 
position  that  was  never  seriously  challenged  thereafter. 

The  following  seven  years  saw  the  composition  of  a  series  of  scores  for  dramatic  pro- 
duction, a  failed  operatic  attempt,  and — most  important — a  group  of  purely  orchestral 
scores,  En  saga  and  the  four  symphonic  poems  about  Lemminkainen,  a  character  from 
the  Finnish  national  epic  Kalevala.  These  culminated  in  his  first  abstract  symphony,  in 
E  minor,  composed  evidently  in  part  as  a  musical  response  to  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique 
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Symphony,  which  had  been  performed  in  Helsinki  already  in  1894  and  again  in  1897.  By 
the  autumn  of  1898  he  was  totally  absorbed  in  the  work  at  a  time  of  great  political  tension 
in  Finland  and  personal  concern  as  well.  A  diary  entry  of  9  September  reflects  his  mood: 
"Autumn  sun  and  bitter  thoughts . . .  How  willingly  I  would  have  sacrificed  some  of  the 
financial  support  I  have  received  if  I  only  had  some  sympathy  and  understanding  of  my 
art— if  someone  loved  my  work.  O,  you  slave  of  your  moods,  their  plaything ..."  These 
feelings  may  be  reflected  in  the  autumnal  colors  of  much  of  the  score,  and  especially  in 
its  lonely  opening,  a  solitary  clarinet  bravely  singing  its  lament  over  the  background 
thunder  of  a  long  roll  on  the  timpani.  But,  although  he  complained  of  misunderstanding 
and  lack  of  sympathy,  as  of  yet  his  art  was  still  rooted  in  the  nineteenth  century  both  har- 
monically and  thematically.  His  first  work  to  be  heard  in  Boston  was  the  Second  Sym- 
phony in  1904,  at  which  time  it  was  received  with  general  incomprehension,  even  by 
such  future  prominent  proponents  of  his  music  as  critic  Olin  Downes.  But  the  First 
offered  fewer  knotty  problems,  and  once  it  achieved  performance,  it  was  generally 
accorded  favor  with  audiences  both  in  Finland  and  outside. 

Because  of  Sibelius's  undeniable  interest  in  the  Kalevala,  not  to  mention  the  passion- 
ately dramatic  character  of  much  of  the  music  in  the  symphony,  some  critics  claimed  to 
find  a  literary  program  in  the  music,  with  every  theme  functioning  like  a  Wagnerian 
leitmotiv  for  a  character  or  event.  Sibelius,  however,  denied  emphatically  that  there  was 
any  connection  whatsoever,-  his  symphony  (by  implication)  is  a  purely  abstract  musical 
structure,  however  characterful  its  musical  content. 

The  clarinet  solo  that  opens  the  symphony  dies  away  on  a  sustained  G,  the  preceding 
melodic  phrase  hinting  that  the  piece  under  way  will  be  in  G  minor.  But  just  as  the  clarinet 
settles  on  its  last  note,  the  second  violins  begin  a  tremulous  sextuplet  figure  consisting  of 
the  notes  G  and  B,  which  thus  hint  at  G  major.  We  are  in  fact  listening  to  the  home  key 
coalesce  out  of  the  very  ether,  the  tonic  of  E  minor  appearing  clearly  only  after  the  first 
violins  begin  their  muscular  statement.  A  contrasting  idea  built  on  a  pair  of  hovering 
alternating  notes  in  a  characteristic  rhythm  leads  seamlessly  to  a  fortissimo  restatement  for 
full  orchestra  of  the  main  E  minor  theme.  A  bright  tremolo  in  the  strings,  joined  by  the 
harp,  brings  in  the  woodwinds  with  a  dancelike  transitional  idea  derived  possibly  from  the 
opening  clarinet  line.  An  extraordinarily  long  pedal  point— a  note  held  in  the  bass  without 
changing— underlies  the  second  theme  material,  which  appears  in  expressive  dialogues 
between  the  woodwind  instruments  over  a  hushed  rumbling  in  the  strings.  The  exposition 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
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ends  with  a  unison  pizzicato  in  the  strings,  twice  repeated.  The  musical  argument  of  the 
development  further  intertwines  the  musical  ideas  already  heard,  but  with  a  tendency  to 
grow  progressively  more  chromatic.  A  momentary  lyric  interlude  (with  two  solo  violins  in 
dialogue)  turns  into  more  dramatic  stuff  with  the  climax  of  downward-moving  chromatic 
scales  in  the  woodwinds  against  upward-rushing  chromatic  figures  (at  twice  the  speed)  in 
the  lower  strings.  Suddenly,  against  all  this  activity,  the  upper  strings  sing  the  melody  from 
early  in  the  movement  that  preceded  the  fortissimo  statement  of  the  first  theme.  Sibelius 
works  this  around  to  G  major  (where  we  first  heard  it)  and  plunges  us  into  the  heart  of  the 
recapitulation,  omitting  the  first  main  theme  statement,  since  the  fortissimo  repetition  is 
about  to  return  full  force.  The  recapitulation  is  a  condensed  intensification  of  the  begin- 
ning, ending  in  darkly  muttering  strings. 

The  slow  movement  is  often  cited  as  the  part  of  the  symphony  most  strikingly  influ- 
enced by  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique.  It  is  a  kind  of  poignant  rondo,  its  C  minor  melody 
alternating  with  other  ideas  based  on  the  same  rhythms  and  phrase  structure,  sometimes 
inverted  from  a  falling  to  a  rising  theme.  Except  for  a  few  woodwind  interludes,  the 
colors  are  predominantly  dark.  The  sadness  sometimes  explodes  in  an  outburst  which 
eventually  dies  away  in  the  return  of  the  main  theme. 

The  rambunctious  scherzo  suggests  the  earthiness  of  Bruckner's  symphonic  scherzos, 
the  headlong  rhythmic  drive  of  the  pizzicato  strings  at  the  opening  reinforced  by  the 
vigor  of  the  timpani  and  the  most  important  thematic  motive  in  the  strings,  which  has  a 
modal,  folklike  character.  The  Trio  is  a  shade  slower  and  altogether  more  lyrical,  even 
pastoral  in  feeling,  evoking  dreams  of  the  countryside  driven  out  by  the  sudden  return  of 
the  scherzo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  finale  the  strings  in  unison  give  out  an  expansive,  passionate 
version  of  the  hesitating  clarinet  melody  heard  at  the  very  opening  of  the  symphony, 
now  harmonized  by  the  brasses.  A  certain  degree  of  questioning  in  the  woodwinds,  even- 
tually answered  by  the  strings,  leads  into  the  dramatically  charged  Allegro  theme  which 
runs  through  the  bulk  of  the  movement,  except  for  the  striking  moments  of  contrast 
provided  by  the  wonderful  singing  theme  on  the  violins'  G  string,  bringing  a  chorale-like 
dignity  into  the  heart  of  the  activity.  The  symphony  closes  with  an  echo  of  the  pizzicato 
chords  that  ended  the  first  movement. 

-S.L. 
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The  standard  book  on  Weber  is  John  Warrack's  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  (Cambridge,  also 
available  in  paperback),  which  combines  an  excellent  discussion  of  life  and  works.  There 
are  a  number  of  recordings  of  the  full  score  to  Der  Freischutz,  mostly  on  three-disc  sets  (in 
which  case  the  entire  spoken  dialogue  is  included).  These  include:  Rafael  Kubelik's 
reading  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  and  soloists  Hildegard  Behrens,  Helen 
Donath,  Rene  Kollo,  and  Kurt  Moll  (London);  Carlos  Kleiber's  with  the  Dresden  State 
Opera  and  soloists  Gundula  Janowitz,  Edith  Mathis,  Peter  Schreier,  Bernd  Weikl,  and 
Theo  Adam  (DG);  and  Robert  Heger's  with  Birgit  Nilsson,  Erika  Koth,  Nicolai  Gedda, 
and  Walter  Berry  (Angel).  The  one  exception  provides  the  music  but  not  all  of  the 
dialogue  on  two  budget-priced  records:  Joseph  Keilberth  conducts  a  cast  including 
Elizabeth  Griimmer,  Lisa  Otto,  and  Rudolf  Schock  (Seraphim).  The  overture  alone  is  one 
of  six  Weber  overtures  recorded  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  (DG).  Leonard  Bernstein  has 
recorded  it  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (CBS,  along  with  the  overtures  to 
Euryanthe  and  Oberon  and  Invitation  to  the  Dance),  and  Otto  Klemperer  conducts  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  in  the  "big  three"  Weber  overtures  along  with  works  by 
Humperdinck  and  Gluck  (Angel). 

The  article  on  Robert  Schumann  in  The  New  Grove,  by  Gerald  Abraham,  is  very  fine. 
Hans  Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback)  contains  a  brief  but  informative  discussion  of  each  of  the 
symphonies.  Robert  Schumann.-  the  Man  and  His  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes 
&  Noble),  is  a  symposium  with  many  interesting  things,  among  them  an  enthusiastic- 
chapter  on  the  orchestral  music  by  Brian  Schlotel.  Donald  Francis  Tovey  discusses  the 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing..." 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


2  SUNDAY 
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Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  \n  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471 
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B-flat  symphony  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis.  The  most 
recent  discussion  of  problems  inherent  in  Schumann's  much-debated  treatment  of  the 
orchestra  is  Stephen  Walsh's  article,  "Schumann's  Orchestration:  Function  and  Effect/' 
in  the  Musical  Newsletter  for  July  1972.  Among  recordings  of  the  Schumann  sym- 
phonies, Kurt  Masur's  versions  with  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  of  Leipzig  are  available 
in  this  country  only  by  mail  order  from  the  Musical  Heritage  Society,  14  Park  Road, 
Tinton  Falls,  N.J.  07724.  Rafael  Kubelik's  recent  set  of  all  four  (plus  the  Manfred 
Overture)  with  the  Bavarian  Symphony  Orchestra  (CBS)  is  particularly  splendid  (it  has 
the  special  advantage  of  being  recorded  with  the  orchestra  in  the  standard  nineteenth- 
century  seating  position— with  second  violins  on  the  right— so  that  the  interplay  of 
violin  parts  make  the  spatial  effect  that  the  composer  intended).  Daniel  Barenboim's  fine 
performance  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  is  also  available  as  a  set  containing  the  four 
symphonies,  the  Conzertstuck  for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  and  the  Manfred  Overture 
(DG).  Leonard  Bernstein's  set  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (which  also  includes  the 
Manfred  Overture)  is  also  very  fine  (CBS).  For  a  single  disc  rather  than  a  set,  Kubelik's 
older  reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  worth  looking  out  for  (DG,  coupled  with 
the  Fourth  Symphony,-  it  is  now  deleted,  but  may  reappear  on  the  budget  Privilege  label). 

Though  as  yet  incomplete  in  English,  Eric  Tawaststjerna's  Jean  Sibelius  (Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia) is  in  line  to  be  the  standard  study,-  Vol.  I,  which  is  all  that  is  available,  deals  at  great 
length  with  the  composition  of  the  First  Symphony.  Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  briefer  study  (Littlefield  paperback).  Harold  Truscott's 
essay  on  Sibelius  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Penguin  paperback),  is 
also  worthwhile.  For  recordings,  the  one  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir  ■ 
Colin  Davis  (Philips,-  available  singly  with  the  composer's  Finlandia,  or  as  part  of  a 
complete  set  of  the  Sibelius  symphonies)  is  quite  splendid.  You  may  also  like  to  hear  the 
reading  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Angel,  coupled  with 
Karelia).  Also  strongly  recommended  is  Paavo  Berglund's  performance  with  the  Bourne- 
mouth Symphony  on  budget-priced  Seraphim,  coupled  with  the  Scenes  histohques. 

-S.L. 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrates  his 
twentieth  anniversary  as  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  joined  the 
BSO  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  became 
concertmaster  in  1962,  and  was  named  assistant 
conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72 
season.  Bom  in  Detroit,  he  began  his  musical 
studies  with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  and 
later  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia,- among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  Efrem 
Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
W  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of  Den- 
ver, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indiana- 
polis, Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester 
in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Geneva,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  he  con- 
ducts the  orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted, among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  fourteen-concert  European  tour  in  May  of 
1980  and  their  recent  fifteen-city  American 
tour.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber 
Players  in  recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs. 
H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New 
World  records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  and 
his  recording  of  the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with 
pianist  Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording  Corporation. 
He  has  also  recently  recorded  Vivaldi's  Four 
Seasons  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led  the  Boston 
University  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director  of  the 
Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silverstein  is  also 
music  director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony, 
and  he  has  recently  become  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 
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Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
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would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
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458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 
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Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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NE  W  ENGLAND 'S  FINEST 

SEASIDE  COMMUNITY 

One  level  units  and  tri-level  townhouses 
available.  Spacious  rooms  with  oceanfront 
sliders  and  decks,  fireplaces,  whirlpool 
tubs,  cathedral  ceilings,  and  miles  of 
sandy  beaches.  PLUS...  a  private  protected 
cove  for  swimming  and  boating  are  just 
some  of  the  many  features  of  this 
exceptional  property.  This  unusual 
condominium  community  must  be  seen. 
From  $169,000. 


fel 


Atlantic  Hill  Condominiums 


Directions:  Routes  3  or  3A  to  Route 
228  East/North  to  Hingham/Hull/ 
Cohasset  Line.  Follow  Blue  Ocean- 
front  Signs  to  Poperty. 


open  daily  11-6  or 
ANYTIME  by  appointment. 

Call  925-1658 


ii 


i 


Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


§t  ^ototykffystHurant^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sal.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

E  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 
*Buckley  &.  Scott  Company 
William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCW  Oil  &.  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc, 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*  Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*  Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 

John  R.  Beaver 


Strauss 


SPRACH 

ZARATHUSTRA'^ 

Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  221  O    7337  221  O 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREDUPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  7810    7300  855  Q 


HOLST 


TH€  PLnN€TS 
OZRUin 


BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782©    7300  856  Q 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


6769  069  O    7654  069  £3 


TCHAIKOVSKY  6 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  892  O    7300  892(3 


Grieg  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 

Davis 

Boston 
"■    Symphony 


9500  891  O    7300  891  IS! 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 
list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Lifestyle ...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston~but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  3324700 


\ 


250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Or  Chestnut 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 

*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 
R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 
Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 
Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Pavid  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W.  Bernstein 


yt&tAe  (Boston  Jt/mJb/umy  OrcAestra  6eyin& 
its  second  cen/ziry  and  tfta/wrt ^.  j(urts€ma  oeains 

Ais second faecaa/&  autA  morn/np&rfrma&ica, 
tne  association^  continues  cmtn  tAe twtHuarfeature 

'  'Aoe  onttramasica ' '— a  series  o^in/orma/ 
conversations  untA  tnis  season  s^/Eataree/ sa/aists, 
conauctors  and amu>osers<. 


Jf^vrn/n^firantusica  is  broadcast  coast  ta  coast 

an  stations  of  tAc  <SuAAc  tflaaia  (jooperatioe 

and 'is  Aeara 'in  tAe  Boston  area  on;  W&GBJUfSy.  £fmj 

cvera  mornin^Jrom  seven/  unti/naon/. 
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*Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


1   NEWBURY'S 

W       STEAKHOUSE 

J//         94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
^         (Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
^  536-0184 

y/  Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         S 

1/  Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Yfalet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CONOE-R-T" 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12: 15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Senkjer'&Assoc 

Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,   REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 
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fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of 

pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like 

father,  like  son,  like  grandson,  The 

good  things  in  life  stay  that  way 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it  s  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Tuesday,  18  January  at  6 
Tuesday,  22  February  at  6 

JOEL  SMIRNOFF,  violin 
JONATHAN  MILLER,  cello 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

A      SEIJI   OZAWA 

Mr; 


SCHUMANN 


from  Five  Pieces  in  Folk  Style,  Opus  102 

II.  Langsam 

(Slow) 

III.  Nicht  schnell,  mit  viel  Ton  zu  spielen 

(Not  fast,  playing  with  much  tone) 

Mr.  MILLER  and  Mr.  DEVEAU 


SIBELIUS 


Sonatina  in  E  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  80 

Lento— Allegro 

Andantino 

Lento — Allegretto — Vivace 

Mr.  SMIRNOFF  and  Mr.  DEVEAU 


SCHUMANN 


Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano, 
violin,  and  cello,  Opus  63 

Mit  Energie  und  Leidenschaft 

(With  energy  and  passion) 
Lebhaft,  doch  nicht  zu  rasch 

(Lively,  but  not  too  fast) 
Langsam,  mit  inniger  Empfindung 

(Slowly  with  heartfelt  feeling) 
Mit  Feuer 

(Fiery) 

Mr.  DEVEAU,  Mr.  SMIRNOFF,  and  Mr.  MILLER 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Tues  'C'/Tues  'B' 


Robert  Schumann 

Five  Pieces  in  Folk  Style,  Opus  102 


The  winter  of  1848-49  was  a  most  prolific  period  for  Schumann  following  some  years  of 
poor  mental  health  which  had  made  composing  difficult.  During  this  winter  there  was 
no  stopping  him:  every  few  days  he  turned  out  a  new  work  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  a 
new  piano  duet,  a  set  of  songs,  a  concerto  for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  or  one  of  a  series  of 
smaller  pieces  for  solo  instrument  and  piano.  The  FiinfStucke  im  Volkston  (Five  Pieces 
in  Folk  Style)  for  cello  and  piano  came  near  the  end  of  this  creative  outburst,  on  13-15 
April.  The  title  tells  us  at  once  that  Schumann  is  basing  his  work  on  melodies  purposely 
invented  to  sound  like  folk  song — simple  and  immediately  accessible.  The  pieces  play  to 
Schumann's  greatest  strength  as  a  composer,  his  fresh  and  unabashed  lyricism. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Jean  Sibelius 

Sonatina  in  E  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  80 


Sibelius  composed  most  comfortably  for  the  orchestra.  Chamber  music  was  not  a  field 
that  attracted  him  naturally,  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  turning  to  the  genres  of 
chamber  music  only  when  symphonic  composition  was  temporarily  impractical,  as  in 
1915,  a  bad  year  for  orchestral  performance  in  Europe,  even  in  countries  far  away  from 
the  raging  world  war.  Sibelius  had  finished  his  Fifth  Symphony,  but  the  war  made  it 
difficult  to  maintain  his  old  relationship  with  the  distinguished  German  firm  of 
Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  whose  catalogue  ran  to  some  twenty-three  pages  of  his  works.  (Since 
Finland  had  not  signed  the  Berne  Convention,  he  found  it  impossible  to  receive  royalties 
in  wartime.)  So,  even  as  he  fiddled  with  the  first  of  two  major  revisions  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  he  began  composing  a  series  of  smaller  works  to  be  published  by  the  Danish 
firm  of  Hansen,  works  that  might  conceivably  receive  performances  even  in  wartime. 
These  included  several  sets  of  piano  miniatures  and  short  violin  pieces,  as  well  as  the 
Opus  80  Sonatina,  which  is  the  finest  work  of  the  group. 

We  know  already  from  the  Violin  Concerto  that  Sibelius  was  a  master  composer  for 
the  violin.  Though  this  is  a  work  of  much  smaller  scope  than  he  normally  wrote,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  composer's  identity,  either  in  the  melodic  style  or  in  the  overtly 
"orchestral"  conception  of  much  of  the  piano  part.  All  of  the  movements  make  use  in 
some  way  of  the  thematic  idea  derived  from  the  first  four  notes  of  the  violin's  Allegro  in 
the  first  movement,  a  typically  Sibelian  device  of  unification.  It  appears  in  the  charm- 
ingly reticent  slow  movement  in  a  varied  form  and  becomes  a  vehicle  for  brilliant 
virtuosity  in  the  final  Vivace. 

-S.L 


Robert  Schumann 

Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  63 


After  Robert  Schumann's  first  burst  of  chamber  music  composition,  in  1842,  when  he 
wrote  the  three  string  quartets,  the  piano  quartet,  and  the  piano  quintet,  he  turned  his 
attention  in  other  directions  for  a  time.  It  was  not  until  the  early  summer  of  1847  that  he 


returned  to  a  chamber  music  genre  in  the  creation  of  his  first  piano  trio.  During  most  of 
1847  he  busied  himself  with  the  working  out  of  a  libretto  for  his  opera  Genoveva  and  the 
completion  of  his  music  to  Goethe's  Faust.  But  at  the  same  time  he  turned  out  the 
D  minor  trio  (composed  between  3  and  16  June)  and,  a  bit  later,  a  second  piano  trio,  in 
F  major  (begun  in  August  and  completed  in  October). 

The  D  minor  trio  is  one  of  Schumann's  finest  chamber  works,  richly  inventive, 
powerfully  expressive.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  its  composition,  he  had  begun 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  music  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  and  we  find  throughout  an 
interest  in  contrapuntal  interplay  between  the  three  participants  that  enlivens  the  texture 
quite  wonderfully.  There  is  a  subtle,  cognate  relationship  between  the  principal  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  in  D  minor,  and  that  of  the  finale,  in  D  major,  but  in  general  the 
movements  are  self-sufficient.  The  work  was  almost  certainly  inspired  most  immediately 
by  the  popular  D  minor  trio  of  Schumann's  good  friend  Felix  Mendelssohn,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  successor  to  that  piece.  The  slow  movement  features  a  ravishingly  expressive 
theme  characteristic  of  one  of  Schumann's  favorite  performance  indications:  "innig" 
("heartfelt").  Sincerity  and  directness  of  emotional  appeal,  even  in  the  tiniest  expressive 
details,  are  thoroughly  typical  of  Schumann,-  when  they  are  matched  by  a  high  level  of 
inspiration,  as  here,  the  result  is  treasurable. 

-S.L. 


Joel  Smirnoff 


Violinist  Joel  Smirnoff  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  February  of  1980;  he  is 
also  a  keyboard  player  with  the  orchestra, 
performing  on  celesta  and  piano  as  well  as 
violin.  Mr.  Smirnoff  holds  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music.  He  also  studied  at  the  College  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and,  in  April  1966,  at  a 
Budapest  String  Quartet  seminar  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  He  was  an 
Aspen  Festival  participant  in  the  summer  of 
1973,  and  his  principal  teachers  included  Har- 
ry Glickman  and  Dorothy  Delay.  Mr.  Smir- 
-noff's  professional  experience  has  included 
the  Grant  Park  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 


orchestra  of  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  and  the 
New  York  City  Opera.  He  has  been  assistant 
concertmaster  with  American  Ballet  Theatre, 
concertmaster  for  the  Chicago  Ballet,  and  con- 
certmaster in  Chicago  for  the  Joffrey,  New 
York  City,  and  American  Ballet  companies. 
During  his  tenure  as  solo  violinist  for  the 
Contemporary  Chamber  Players  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Mr.  Smirnoff  took  part  in 
several  world  premiere  recordings  of  contem- 
porary American  music,  including  works  by 
Barbara  Kolb  and  Roger  Sessions.  His  is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  contemporary  cham- 
ber music  ensemble  Collage. 


Jonathan  Miller 


A  two-week  Pablo  Casals  master  class  in  the 
spring  of  1961  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  led  Jonathan  Miller  to  abandon 
his  study  of  literature  there  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  cello.  In  the  years  following,  he 
studied  with  and  played  for  such  masters  of 
the  instrument  as  Pierre  Foumier,  Raya  Gar- 
bousova,  his  principal  teacher  Bernard  Green- 
house, Gregor  Piatigorsky  Leonard  Rose, 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  and  Harvey  Shapiro, 
on  scholarships  and  fellowships  which  took 
him  to  UCLA.,  Tanglewood,  the  Hartt  School, 
and  Juilliard.  He  also  studied  chamber  music 
with  such  teachers  as  Claus  Adam,  Lillian 
Fuchs,  Felix  Galimir,  William  Kroll,  William 
Primrose,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  David  Soyer. 

Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1971,  Mr.  Miller  held  appointments  as  princi- 
pal cellist  with  the  San  Diego,  Hartford,  and 


Juilliard  orchestras.  He  is  a  winner  of  the 
Jeunesses  Musicales  auditions,  he  has  twice 
toured  the  country  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  String  Sextet,  he  has  performed  widely 
as  soloist  in  recital,  and  he  has  appeared  with 
the  Fine  Arts  Quartet.  Mr.  Miller  owns  two 
cellos,  a  Carlo  Antonio  Testore  dating  from 
1742  and  a  Matteo  Goffriller  instrument  dat- 
ing from  1728.  Mr.  Miller  is  founder  and 
cellist  of  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble,  which 
broadcast  twenty  live  chamber  music  concerts 
on  WGBH-FM  in  1980.  Now  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  New  England  Foundation  for 
the  Arts,  the  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  is  cur- 
rently presenting  a  series  of  concerts  at  the 
Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  with 
remaining  performances  on  1  March 
and  12  April. 


David  Deveau 


Pianist  David  Deveau  has  performed  exten- 
sively throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  as  recitalist,  soloist  with  major  orches- 
tras, and  as  a  chamber  musician.  His  recent 
engagements  include  appearances  with  the 
Houston  and  St.  Louis  symphonies,  the 
Boston  Pops,  L'Orchestre  du  Capitole  de 
Toulouse,  and  the  Juilliard  Orchestra.  During 
the  1980-81  season  he  was  a  soloist  with  the 
Handel  &.  Haydn  Society,  and  in  October  1981 
he  performed  a  Mozart  piano  concerto  with 
the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  to  critical 
acclaim.  On  29  January,  Mr.  Deveau  will 
again  be  soloist  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber 
Orchestra,  in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 


A  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  Mr. 
Deveau  has  won  prizes  in  several  important 
competitions,  including  the  Concert  Artist 
Guild,  the  National  Arts  Club,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  Young  Artist  Award,  and  the 
Houston  Symphony  Young  Artist  Award.  Mr. 
Deveau  is  on  the  piano  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Preparatory  Division 
and  at  the  All  Newton  Music  School.  He  was 
recently  awarded  a  solo  recitalist  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which 
led  to  his  critically  acclaimed  Alice  Tully  Hall] 
debut  in  New  York  this  past  September. 
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For  Best  Audience. 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 
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Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W  Bernstein  Carlton  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 
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'  'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  310  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  werent  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


^H 


John  Williams  Signs  New  Pops  Contract 


BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W  Morris  has  recently  announced  John  Williams's 
agreement  to  a  long-term  commitment  with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra.  Under  his  new 
contract,  whose  initial  terms  are  firm  until  1987,  Williams  will  conduct  seven  weeks  of 
the  Pops  season,  in  addition  to  Tanglewood  specials,  Christmas  Pops  concerts,  the  Fourth- 
of-July  concert  on  the  Esplanade,  and  other  Esplanade  concerts  in  July.  "It  seemed 
appropriate  that  after  three  happy  years  of  getting  to  know  this  great  orchestra,  and  their 
getting  to  know  me,  that  we  look  at  this  as  a  long-term  commitment,"  Williams  said. 
"With  a  full  sense  of  the  history  of  this  marvelous  and  unique  institution,  I  hope  we  can 
work  towards  a  future  as  bright  as  the  glorious  past  has  been.  I  am  delighted  and  honored 
to  continue  my  association  with  the  Pops  and  look  forward  to  a  long  and  happy  future 
with  my  colleagues  and  friends  in  Boston." 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '83!! 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  its 
major  fundraising  event,  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  on  11, 12,  and  13 
March.  WCRB-FM-102.5,  with  Richard  L.  Kaye  at  the  helm,  will  begin  broadcasting  from 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000  is  reached  Sunday  night.  During  the  week- 
end, hundreds  of  volunteers  will  staff  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges  and 
ensuring  the  smooth  running  of  every  facet  of  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5  will  broadcast  a  special  Sunday-evening  program  featuring  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams.  This  year's 
premiums  offer  something  for  everyone,  including  a  specially  commissioned  silk- 
screened  poster,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa,"  by  Lance  Hidy. 
Exclusive  premiums  new  this  year  include  an  updated  tote  bag,  a  lyre  pendant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  stuffed  BSO  bear  sporting  a  sweater  hand-knit  by  Council  members.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  staff  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  BSO  Trustees  and  Overseers.  The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Mara- 
thon Catalog,  with  more  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  of  New 
England  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February.  Invitations  are  already  in  the 
mail  for  a  gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  to  take  place  Tuesday,  1  March,  with  complimen- 
tary champagne,  music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  7: 15  that  evening,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  a  very  special  group  of  premiums,  ranging  from 
Reed  and  Barton  pewter  candlesticks  to  a  helicopter  ride  over  Boston  Harbor  to  a  tour  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House.  Tickets  for  the  Preview  Party  are  $12.50  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservations,  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest             It  protects  you  or  your 
your  money  these  days.  And           beneficiaries  from  mismanage- 
though  some  sound  very  enticing      ment  of  your  investments  because 
at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals      we  pay  careful  attention  to  risk, 
most  are  rather  risky.  And  depend          So  call  us.  Because  your 
a  great  deal  on  "luck".                    money  is  the  last  thing  you  want 

If  you  aren't  one  to  take           to  gamble  with.  292-2650. 
frivolous  chances  with  your             ^B%  CK               * 
money,  Shawmut  has  an  account      m  R«  onQWmUT 
that'll  give  you  the  proper  direc-       ^BfP  Trust  Division 
tion.  The  Living  Trust.                               Look  to  us  for  direction. 

The  Living  Trust.  It  lets  your  money  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
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Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZTV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.,-  Friday, 
18  February  at  10:15  a.m.,-  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10:30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10:15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  principal  cellist  Jules  Eskin  performs  music  of  Brahms,  Chadwick,  and  Chopin 
with  pianist  Virginia  Eskin  at  the  Gardner  Museum  on  Sunday,  30  January  at  3  p.m. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  appears  in  recital  with  Elizabeth  Morse,  harp,  at  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Watertown,  35  Church  Street  (corner  of  Summer  Street),  on  Friday, 
4  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Faure,  Saint-Saens,  J.S.  Bach,  Salzedo, 
Ravel,  and  Rachmaninoff.  Admission  is  $5,  $3  for  senior  citizens  and  those  under 
eighteen.  For  information  and  reservations  call  527-0225  or  484-3049. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet— BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and  Ronan  Lefkowitz, 
violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel— plays  music  of  Beethoven,  Stravinsky 
Wolfe,  and  Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
13  February  at  3  p.m.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information, 
call  862-0995. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Saturday 
evening,  15  February  at  8  p.m.  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worcester. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July.  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tangle  wood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
ity  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
larmonic  Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  conceit  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
el  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Chailes  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 

Harvey  Seigel 
*  Jerome  Rosen 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Gerald  Elias 
t  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken 
f  Joel  Smirnoff 

Jennie  Shames 

Nisanne  Lowe 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 


'  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chat 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneerin, 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  conceits. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  oi 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality  proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405#000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.  P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7  Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225, 000  to  $550, 000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-  7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Friday,  21  January  at  2 
Saturday,  22  January  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Dramatic 
legend  in  four  parts,  Opus  24 


Parti 

Part  II 

INTERMISSION 

Part  III 

Part  IV 

Marguerite 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE 

Faust 

NICOLAI GEDDA 

Mephistopheles 

THOMAS  STEWART 

Brander 

ERIC  HALFVARSON 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


Celestial  Voice 


CHRISTINE  M.  PACHECO 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4:35  and  Saturday's  about  10:35. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten 
of  real  Glove 
and  eight  length!? 


models  we  make  out 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Hector  Berlioz 

The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Dramatic  legend  in  four  parts,  Opus  24 

Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  in  La  Cbte- 
Saint- Andre,  here,  on  11  December  1803 
and  died  in  Paris  on  8  March  1869.  La 
Damnation  de  Faust  grew  out  of  the  com- 
poser's first  publication,  Huit  Scenes  de 
Faust,  composed  in  1828-29.  He  later 
withdrew  the  score  and  reworked  all  of 
the  original  eight  numbers,  while  adding 
a  great  deal  of  newly  composed  material, 
bringing  the  work  to  its  present  form,  in 
1845-46.  The  original  eight  scenes  had 
been  settings  of  a  French  translation  of 
Goethe's  drama  made  by  Gerard  de  Ner- 
val; the  remainder  of  the  text  was  partly 
by  Almire  Gandonniere,  partly  the  com- 
poser's own,  inspired  by  Goethe's  work, 
but  not  intended  as  a  translation  of  it.  He 
composed  the  score  while  on  a  concert  tour,  writing  various  episodes  in  Passau,  Vienna, 
Pest,  Breslau,  and  Prague;  he  completed  and  orchestrated  it  on  his  return  to  Paris.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Franz  Liszt.  The  composer  himself  produced  the  first  performance,  a  . 
financial  catastrophe,  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  6  December  1846.  The  first  American 
performance  took  place  in  Boston  on  28  January  1880  at  a  concert  by  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  in  the  old  Boston  Music  Hall  with  soloists  including  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  W.C.  Tower,  and  Georg  Henschel  (who  just  a  year  later  would  be  named  the  first 
conductor  of  the  newly  founded  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra).  Henschel  introduced  the 
three  famous  excerpts — "Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs,"  and 
the  "Rakoczy  March" — to  the  concerts  of  the  BSO  on  22-23  December  1882,  and  many 
conductors  followed  suit  during  the  next  half-century,  but  no  complete  performance  took 
place  until  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  on  30  November  and  1  December  1934  with 
the  Cecilia  Society  Chorus,  Arthur  Fiedler,  director,  and  soloists  Beata  Malkin,  Ivan 
Ivantzoff,  Alexis  Tcherkassky,  and  John  Gurney  Charles  Munch  conducted  perform- 
ances with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society;  his  soloists  in  the  various 
performances  included  sopranos  Suzanne  Danco  and  Eleanor  Steber,  tenors  David  Poleri 
and  John  McCollum,  baritones  Martial  Singher  and  McHenry  Boatwright,  and  basses 
Donald  Gramm  and  David  Laurent.  All  performances  since  then — in  1971, 1973,  and 
1979 — have  been  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  chorus  has  been  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor  (except  for  two  performances  on  a  European  tour  in 
1979).  Ozawa  s  soloists  have  included  Lois  Marshall,  Edith  Mathis,  Julia  Varady,  and 
Frederica  von  Stade  as  Marguerite;  John  Alexander,  Stuart  Burrows,  Harry  They  or  d, 
Kenneth  Riegel,  and  Veriano  Luchetti  as  Faust;  Ezio  Flagello,  Donald  Mclntyre,  Paul 
Plishka,  and  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau  as  Mephistopheles;  and  Saverio  Barbieri,  Thomas 
Paul,  and  Douglas  Lawrence  as  Brander.  The  boys'  choir  for  the  1971  performance  was 
made  up  of  the  boys  choruses  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
St.  James  Church  of  West  Hartford;  the  Boston  Boy  Choir,  Theodore  Marier,  director,  sang 
in  the  1973  and  1979  performances.  Berlioz's  score  calls  for  a  mezzo-soprano  (Mar- 
guerite), tenor  (Faust),  baritone  or  bass  (Mephistopheles — the  role  is  written  with 
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variants  for  either  range),  and  bass  (Brander),  mixed  chorus,  hoys'  choir,  and  orchestra 
calling  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  Enghsh  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets  a  piston,  three  trombones, 
two  tubas,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  field  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
triangle,  bells,  two  harps  and  strings,  plus  an  offstage  brass  quartet  consisting  of  two  B-flat 
horns  and  two  trumpets. 

As  a  young  student  of  composition  in  Paris,  Berlioz's  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  a 
series  of  new  literary  and  musical  experiences,  each  of  which  had  something  to  do  with 
the  music  he  was  to  write,  either  in  style  or  choice  of  subject  matter.  Already  he  had 
developed  a  great  enthusiasm  for  Virgil;  eventually  it  culminated  in  his  opera  The 
Trojans.  But  classical  antiquity  had  long  been  part  of  the  aesthetic  background  of  educa- 
ted Frenchmen;  what  arrived  in  the  1820s  was  a  series  of  utterly  new  experiences  that 
affected  many  young,  forward-looking  artists  in  Paris,  Berlioz  more  than  most. 

To  begin  with,  he  was  simply  bowled  over  by  his  first  experience  of  Shakespeare  as 
performed  by  a  touring  English  company.  Before  this,  the  French  had  generally  accepted 
Voltaire's  strictures  on  Shakespearean  drama,  remaining  faithful  to  a  classical  tradition 
that  had  long  since  become  stodgy  in  the  extreme.  The  opportunity  to  see  performances 
of  Hamlet  and  of  Romeo  and  ]uhet  opened  many  eyes — including  the  composer's.  (The 
fact  that  he  was  equally  affected  by  a  charming  actress  named  Harriet  Smithson,  who 
played  Ophelia  and  Juliet  and  who  was  eventually  to  become  his  wife,  only  added  spice 
to  his  excitement.)  Shakespeare  provided  specific  literary  models  for  Berlioz's  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  his  Beatrice  and  Benedict  (based  on  Much  Ado  About  Nothing)-,  but  even  more, 
the  Bard  affected  his  entire  aesthetic  by  suggesting  ways  of  bringing  together  highly 
varied  materials  into  a  unified  work  of  art. 

Then  there  was  the  translation  into  French  of  Part  I  of  Goethe's  Faust.  This  version,  by 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  was  good  enough  to  win  the  praise  of  the  aging  poet  himself;  as  he  told 
Eckermann,  "I  cannot  read  Faust  any  more  in  German,  but  in  this  French  translation 
everything  is  again  fresh,  new,  and  ingenious."  The  translation  was  mostly  in  prose, 
except  for  a  number  of  songs,  which  Nerval  rendered  in  verse  (Goethe's  metrical  original 
rhymes  almost  throughout).  To  Berlioz  it  was  a  revelation:  "The  marvellous  book  fasci- 
nated me  from  the  first.  I  could  not  put  it  down,  I  read  it  incessantly,  at  meals,  at  the 
theater,  in  the  street."  Goethe's  great  poetic  drama  aroused  Berlioz's  creative  instincts  at 
once  and  eventually  formed  the  basis  for  The  Damnation  of  Faust. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 


C3  OF  BOSTON,  INC 


100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accountemps 

an  affiliate  ol  Robert  Half  of  Boston.  Inc 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  ( 617 1  423-1200 
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Finally,  there  was  Beethoven,  whose  symphonies  were  still  unknown  in  Paris  when 
Berlioz  first  arrived.  The  first  performances  there  of  the  Third,  Fifth,  and  Seventh  sym- 
phonies "opened  before  me  a  new  world  of  music,  as  Shakespeare  had  revealed  a  new 
universe  of  poetry."  Parisian  musical  life  at  this  time  revolved  around  the  Opera  and  the 
Opera-Comique.  Audiences  sought  out  the  purely  melodious,  the  amusing,  the  trivial.  A 
composer  to  whom  music  was  more  than  a  mere  decorative  overlay  on  one's  social  life 
was  doomed  to  lack  an  audience  especially  if — as  with  Berlioz — his  originality  was  so 
immediately  evident  that  his  work  threatened  the  established  orthodoxies.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  make  one's  way  satisfactorily  without  powerful  connections,  independent 
wealth,  or  a  contract  at  the  Opera  (since  opera  was  the  only  musical  form  that  attracted 
large  paying  audiences).  Symphonies  were  not,  apparently,  part  of  the  French  genius, 
though  they  did  exist,-  such  composers  as  Mehul,  Herold,  and  Onslow  composed  a  few, 
but  it  was  generally  agreed  (except  by  Berlioz!)  that  Haydn  had  done  as  much  as  possible 
with  purely  instrumental  music.  Even  Berlioz's  honored  teacher,  Lesueur,  was  unable  to 
overcome  his  own  prejudices  on  this  point.  After  the  Paris  premiere  of  Beethoven's  Fifth 
Symphony,  Lesueur  had  admitted  to  his  enthusiastic  pupil  that  Beethoven's  symphony 
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had  moved  him  but  insisted,  "All  the  same,  music  like  that  ought  not  to  be  written." 
Berlioz,  however,  remained  a  fervent  Beethoven  devotee,-  the  experience  of  hearing  the 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  expressive  power  of 
instrumental  music,  which  soon  resulted  in  his  first  masterpiece,  the  Symphonie 
fantastique. 

Goethe,  Shakespeare,  and  Beethoven:  three  powerful  new  experiences  all  within  a 
matter  of  months— and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  had  brought  Cupid 
along  in  his  train.  Berlioz's  memoirs  go  on  at  some  length  over  his  mental  and  emotional 
condition  at  this  time,  but  though  his  moods  may  have  changed  suddenly  and  drastically, 
they  also  gave  point  to  his  creative  drive.  True,  he  still  pursued  the  goal  of  winning  the 
Prix  de  Rome  (which  would  guarantee  a  certain  degree  of  fame  along  with  useful  connec- 
tions and  an  income  for  five  years),  even  though  the  competition  required  him  to 
compose  music  that  did  not  interest  him  in  the  least:  in  the  preliminaries,  a  purely  aca- 
demic choral  fugue;  for  the  finals,  a  dreary  cantata  on  a  classical  subject  to  the  words  of  a 
local  poetaster  (Auber  warned  him — after  his  originality  and  musical  passion  had  caused 
him  to  fail  three  times — that  he  would  only  win  the  prize  if  he  concentrated  on  making 
his  music  "horribly  conventional";  he  succeeded  on  his  fourth  attempt).  But  the  Prix  de 
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Rome  competition  only  took  up  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer.  The  rest  of  the  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  more  pressing  artistic  interests. 

Of  these,  Faust  was  at  first  the  most  urgent.  The  Faust  legend  was  a  very  old  one,  but 
Goethe's  use  of  it  had  made  it  modern  for  the  young  artists  who  encountered  the  work 
soon  after  its  publication,-  it  appealed  to  the  Romantic  generation  like  few  others.  The 
principal  character  was  both  a  sufferer  and  a  doer  (unlike  Goethe's  youthful  success,  The 
Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  whose  suffering,  suicidal  protagonist  had  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  preceding  generation  that  the  tale  touched  off  an  epidemic  of  suicides  in  imita- 
tion). Faust  did  not  yield — he  strove  constantly,  seeking  that  one  moment  so  utterly 
transcendental  that  he  could  desire  to  experience  it  again.  As  Jacques  Barzun  put  it: 

Faust  was  a  critic  of  himself  no  less  than  a  critic  of  life,  and  his  pilgrimage  was  a 
perpetual  act  of  choice.  To  searchers  like  the  young  artists  of  the  new  era,  it  was 
wonderful  to  find  a  fable  in  which  Experience  and  Wisdom  were  not  shown  as 
already  bottled  and  labeled  by  the  old  for  the  use  of  the  obedient  young,  but  were 
purchasable  solely  with  risk  and  effort. 

After  his  second  attempt  at  the  Prix  de  Rome,  Berlioz  returned  for  a  time  to  his  family 
home  at  La  Cote-Saint- Andre,  where,  captivated  by  Nerval's  translation,  he  began  a 
sequence  of  eight  scenes,  comprising  nine  songs,  from  Faust.  Probably  the  earliest  mu- 
sical inspiration  came  on  14  September  1828  while  riding  in  a  carriage  near  the  former 
home  of  his  first  love,  Estelle,-  there  he  composed  the  melody  to  Gretchen's  song  of  the 
King  of  Thule.  Two  days  later  he  asked  his  lifelong  friend  Humbert  Ferrand  to  come  and 
bring  with  him  a  copy  of  Faust  if  he  had  one,  so  that  together  they  could  read  Shake- 
speare and  Goethe  ("mute  confidants  of  my  life").  He  returned  to  Paris  in  October, 
continued  composing  his  "scenes"  from  Faust,  and  tried  to  establish  himself.  For  a  time 
he  contemplated  a  Faust  ballet  as  well,  on  a  scenario  by  Victor  Bohain,  editor  of  he  Figaro, 
to  be  composed  purposely  in  an  approachable,  light  style  that  would  be  acceptable  at  the 
Opera,  with  the  aim  of  making  a  little  much-needed  income,  but  nothing  ever  came  of 
the  project. 

He  finished  his  Eight  Scenes  from  Faust  by  February  1829  and  was  proud  enough  of  the 
work  to  publish  it  at  his  own  expense — his  Opus  1.  When  it  appeared  two  months  later, 
he  sent  a  copy  to  Goethe  with  a  "modest  but  fervent"  letter.  Goethe  was  pleased  to 
receive  the  settings  and  replied  politely,  but  he  was  not  a  musician  and  thus  was  unable  to 
make  any  sense  of  the  printed  score.  His  friend  Zelter,  a  conservative  composer  and 
pedagogue  (Mendelssohn's  teacher),  damned  the  piece  outright  as  a  series  of  impolite 
noises— grunts,  snorts,  and  expectorations,  calling  it  a  "fragment  of  an  abortion  resulting 
from  a  hideous  incest."  Here  already  we  encounter  the  perpetual  theme  of  Berlioz's  life: 
to  find  his  work  attacked  by  "musicians"  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  appearance  on  paper, 
not  its  sound  in  actual  performance.  As  Ernest  Newman  once  commented:  "the  mere 
sight  of  the  orchestral  layout  of  the  Sylph  music  must  have  given  [Zelter]  vertigo." 

Some  of  the  other  copies  Berlioz  sent  out  elicited  greater  interest:  the  influential  Bel- 
gian critic  Fetis  found  the  score  highly  original  (too  much  so  for  his  rather  conservative 
taste),  but  full  of  talent,  and  declared  that  the  composer  was  "destined  to  the  highest 
success."  This  was  to  prove  true  in  the  artistic  sense,  though  not  commercially,-  Fetis 
himself  never  did  become  attuned  to  Berlioz's  music,  and  soon  afterward  he  condemned 
the  Symphoniefantastique.  Berlioz  also  got  a  "friendly  letter"  from  Berlin  in  the  person 
of  the  theorist  and  critic  Adolf  Bernhard  Marx,  which  delighted  him  especially  because  it 
was  from  the  homeland  of  Beethoven  and  of  all  that  he  regarded  as  progressive  in  music. 
Already  it  looked  as  if  he  might  expect  greater  understanding  of  his  work  in  Germany 
and  points  east— and  so  it  was  to  prove  in  his  later  years. 
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The  only  passage  from  the  Eight  Scenes  performed  in  public  at  the  time  was  the  sextet 
called  the  "Chorus  of  Sylphs,"  which  Berlioz  included  in  his  second  concert,  given  on 
1  November  1829. 

It  was  sung  by  six  students  from  the  Conservatoire,  and  produced  no  effect  at  all.  No 
one  could  see  any  point  in  it,  the  whole  thing  seemed  formless,  empty,  and  complete- 
ly "without  any  tune."  Eighteen  years  later,  with  a  few  minor  changes  in  harmony 
and  orchestration,  the  same  piece  became  a  favorite  all  over  Europe.  Wherever  I  have 
performed  it,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Berlin,  London,  Paris,  I  have  never  known  it 
not  to  be  encored.  The  music  seems  quite  clear  in  form  and  delightfully  tuneful. 

In  his  Memoirs,  from  which  this  comment  comes,  Berlioz  attributes  the  success  of  the 
sextet  in  later  years  to  the  fact  that  in  The  Damnation  of  Faust  he  has  it  sung  by  the  full 
chorus  rather  than  six  soloists. 

Where  one  mediocre  voice  is  odious,  fifty  voices  can  sound  enchanting.  One  soulless 
singer  can  make  a  composer's  most  passionate  music  seem  cold  and  even  ridiculous. 
Conversely,  the  warmth  of  feeling  collectively  located  in  a  really  musical  body  can 
suffice  to  set  the  flame  at  the  heart  of  a  work  ablaze  so  that  it  lives,  where  a  virtuoso 
with  no  spark  in  him  would  extinguish  it  utterly. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Berlioz  suffered  a  great  deal  over  the  years  from  the  "virtuoso" 
singers  that  filled  the  opera  stages  of  the  day  so  many  of  whom  had  technique  but  little 
musicianship  and  scarcely  any  real  understanding.  Perhaps  even  more  to  the  point, 
though,  is  the  prophetic  comment  that  he  made  in  a  letter  soon  after  the  performance, 
where  he  said  that  he  "had  not  had  time  to  teach  it  to  the  performers  nor  to  the  public" 
(italics  added).  Not  until  his  music  was  performed  frequently  enough  to  "teach"  Berlioz's 
masterpieces  to  the  public  did  he  really  assume  his  rightful  position  in  our  view  of 
Romantic  music.  The  Damnation  of  Faust  was  the  first  of  the  larger  works  to  join  the 
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standard  repertory,  but  even  that  did  not  happen  until  after  the  composer's  death;  of  his 
other  major  works,  his  masterpiece,  The  Trojans,  was  not  even  performed  in  full  until 
the  1950s. 

In  any  case,  Berlioz  soon  decided  that  his  Opus  1  "as  a  whole  was  crude  and  badly 
written."  He  recalled  as  many  copies  of  the  score  as  he  could  in  order  to  destroy  them 
(fewer  than  twenty  are  known  to  survive  today),  and  he  even  reassigned  the  opus  num- 
ber to  another  piece,  the  overture  Waverley.  Yet  he  held  on  to  the  music  for  his  own 
future  use:  all  of  the  passages  that  he  had  set  reappear,  with  some  modification,  in  The 
Damnation  of  Faust.  They  included: 

1)  Easter  Hymn 

2)  Song  and  Dance  of  the  Peasants 

3)  Chorus  of  Sylphs 

4)  Brander's  "Song  of  the  Rat" 

5)  Mephistopheles's  "Song  of  the  Flea" 

6)  Marguerite's  "Ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule" 

7)  Marguerite's  Song  "U amour  l'ardente  flamme" 

8)  Mephistopheles's  Serenade 

So  far,  Faust  himself  does  not  make  a  single  appearance,-  his  role  in  Goethe's  drama  is  not 
played  out  in  lyrical  song. 


An  1845  portrait  of  Hector  Berlioz 
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When  he  returned  to  Faust  some  sixteen  years  later,  Berlioz  was  older  but  no  better 
established  in  the  musical  life  of  Paris.  He  had  in  the  interim  composed  the  Symphonie 
fantastique,  Harold  in  Italy,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the  Requiem.  He  had  been  given  one 
opportunity  for  financial  success  and  fame  through  a  performance  at  the  Opera  of  his 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (though  the  impresario  told  him  frankly  that  he  knew  the  music 
would  be  "preposterous,"  but  he  found  the  book  "charming").  Neither  impresario  nor 
conductor  had  any  faith  in  the  work,  and  the  production,  not  surprisingly  under  the 
circumstances,  was  a  resounding  failure.  In  his  Memoirs,  writing  fourteen  years  later, 
Berlioz  noted  bitterly: 

I  have  just  re-read  my  poor  score  carefully  and  with  the  strictest  impartiality  and  I 
cannot  help  recognizing  that  it  contains  a  variety  of  ideas,  an  energy  and  exuberance 
and  a  brilliance  of  color  such  as  I  may  never  perhaps  find  again,  and  which  deserved  a 
better  fate. 

Only  through  the  enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  Liszt,  who  was  always  a  great  spokesman 
for  Berlioz's  music,  was  the  work  finally  performed  again — but  not  in  Paris.  Liszt's 
Weimar  production  of  1852  was  the  beginning  of  a  real  history  for  the  opera  in  Germany. 

Thus,  as  popular  taste  in  Paris  declined  progressively  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
1830s,  Berlioz  found  himself  constantly  far  ahead  of  an  audience  that  even  more  than 
before  sought  only  empty  spectacle  and  frivolous  delight.  The  arts  became  "democra- 
tized" after  the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  and  to  Berlioz  that  meant  only  that  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  taste  prevailed  everywhere.  In  hopes  of  finding  more  support 
outside  of  France  (and  an  opportunity  to  break  out  of  the  dreary  round  of  concert  review- 
ing by  which  he  had  to  earn  his  living),  Berlioz  set  off  on  several  years  of  travel  through 
Germany  and  eastern  Europe  as  far  as  Russia,  conducting  concerts  that  emphasized  his 
own  work.  He  was  often  received  with  enthusiasm,  particularly  in  Russia,  where  his 
work  generated  a  veritable  mania  among  the  young  school  of  native  composers  then 
beginning  to  find  their  way  in  music. 

During  a  journey  through  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  Berlioz  decided  to 
return  to  his  early  Faust  settings  in  order  to  rework  them  into  a  full-length  form  that 
would  be  somewhat  more  dramatic  in  character.  He  had  already  asked  a  Parisian  poet, 
Almire  Gandonniere,  to  write  the  text  for  a  few  scenes  according  to  his  instructions,  but 
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now  he  decided  to  write  the  bulk  of  the  wrords  himself  (Nerval's  verse  translations  and 
Gandonniere's  scenes  amounted  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  work).  He  started  writing  while 
careering  along  the  roads  of  eastern  Europe  in  a  German  postal  carriage. 

I  began  with  Faust's  invocation  to  Nature  [in  Part  IV],  seeking  neither  to  translate  nor 
yet  to  imitate  Goethe's  original  but  simply  to  take  my  inspiration  from  it  and  extract 
the  musical  essence  it  contained . . .  Once  launched,  I  wrote  the  verses  that  I  lacked  as 
and  when  the  musical  ideas  came  to  me;  and  I  composed  the  score  with  an  ease  such 
as  I  have  very  rarely  experienced  with  any  of  my  other  works.  I  wrote  it  when  and 
where  I  could:  in  coaches,  in  trains,  on  steamboats,  even  in  the  towns  that  I  visited  . . . 
Thus  I  wrote  the  introduction,  "Le  vieil  hiver  a  fait  place  au  printemps,"  in  an  inn  at 
Passau  on  the  Bavarian  frontier.  The  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  Mephistopheles' 
aria  "Void  des  roses"  and  the  dance  of  the  Sylphs  were  written  in  Vienna . . .  The 
choral  refrain  of  the  Peasants'  Dance  was  written  by  the  light  of  a  shop's  gas-jet  in 
Pest,  one  evening  when  I  had  lost  my  way  in  the  town.  In  Prague  I  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  set  down  a  tune  that  I  was  afraid  of  forgetting,  the  angelic 
chorus  in  the  scene  of  Margaret's  apotheosis:  "Remonte  au  ciel,  ame  naive,  que 
l'amour  egara."  The  students'  song  "Jam  nox  stellata"  was  written,  words  and  music, 
in  Breslau.  The  big  trio,  "Ange  adore  dont  la  celeste  image,"  I  composed  near  Rouen 
at  the  country  place  of  the  Baron  de  Montville,  where  I  spent  a  few  days  on  my 
return  to  France. 

The  rest  was  written  in  Paris,  but  always  in  odd  moments,  unpremeditatedly— at 
home,  at  the  cafe,  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  even  on  a  milestone  in  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple:  I  did  not  have  to  search  for  ideas;  I  let  them  come,  and  they  presented 
themselves  in  the  most  unpredictable  order.  Finally,  when  the  whole  score  was 
sketched  out,  I  set  myself  to  work  carefully  over  it  again,  to  polish  the  various 
sections,  to  join  and  knit  them  together  with  all  the  tenacity  and  patience  I  am 
capable  of,  and  to  complete  the  orchestration,  which  had  only  been  roughly  indicated 
here  and  there.  I  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the  best  things  I  have  done.  The  public 
naturally  shares  this  opinion  of  it. 

The  last  sentence  is  an  example  of  Berlioz's  sardonic  wit:  it  was  the  devastating  failure  of 
Faust  at  its  first  performance  that  motivated  the  composer  to  begin  writing  the  memoirs 
from  which  this  passage  comes. 

One  of  the  most  famous  parts  of  the  score  was  created  almost  by  accident.  During  his 
travels,  Berlioz  planned  a  concert  in  the  Hungarian  capital.  Before  he  left  for  Pest,  a  Vien- 
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nese  musical  amateur  had  brought  him  a  volume  of  old  Hungarian  songs  and  advised 
him  that  the  use  of  one  of  these  tunes  would  win  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  He  chose  a 
tune  associated  with  a  military  hero,  Rakoczy,  and  composed  an  extended  march  in  a 
single  night.  The  news  of  his  plan  aroused  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  in  Pest;  the  editor  of 
one  newspaper  sought  out  the  copyist  in  order  to  have  an  advance  peek  at  the  score,  then 
looked  up  Berlioz  and  told  him  that  the  audience  would  be  very  disappointed:  the  theme 
was  played  piano,  and  the  Hungarians  were  accustomed  to  hearing  it  fortissimo.  Berlioz 
counseled  patience,  but  he  admitted  to  being  nervous  when  the  performance  began: 

But  when  a  long  crescendo  ensued,  with  fragments  of  the  theme  introduced  fugally, 
broken  by  the  dull  strokes  of  the  bass  drum,  like  the  thud  of  distant  cannon,  the 
whole  place  began  to  stir  and  hum  with  excitement,-  and  when  the  orchestra 
unleashed  its  full  fury  and  the  long-delayed  fortissimo  burst  forth,  a  tumult  of 
stamping  and  shouting  shook  the  theater,-  the  accumulated  pressure  of  all  that 
seething  mass  of  emotion  exploded  with  a  violence  that  sent  a  thrill  of  fear  right 
through  me  . .  .  The  thunders  of  the  orchestra  were  powerless  against  such  a  volcano 
in  eruption;  nothing  could  stop  it.  We  had  to  repeat  the  piece,  of  course.  The  second 
time,  the  audience  could  scarcely  contain  itself  a  few  seconds  longer  to  hear  a  bar  or 
two  of  the  coda. 


—  ~  . . 
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With  such  a  surefire  crowd-pleaser  on  hand,  Berlioz  adjusted  the  beginning  of  his  Faust 
legend  for  the  sole  purpose  of  introducing  the  Rakoczy  March  into  the  score.  Contrary  to 
Goethe  or  any  other  version  of  the  Faust  legend,  the  first  part  opens  on  the  "plains  of 
Hungary."  German  literary  pedants  criticized  this  freewheeling  treatment  of  their  classic, 
but  Berlioz  sensibly  replied  that  his  aim  was  not  simply  to  translate  Goethe  into  music, 
but  to  treat  the  subject  freely  in  musical  terms.  To  that  end,  he  made  some  changes  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  effective  music.  He  noted  in  the  preface  to  his  score  that  this  was 
the  sole  reason  why  he  sent  his  hero  to  Hungary— so  as  to  introduce  a  Hungarian  theme, 
adding  "he  would  have  sent  him  anywhere  else,  had  any  other  musical  motive  induced 
him  to  do  so." 

So  pleased  was  Berlioz  with  the  new  work  that  he  began  at  once  making  the  necessary, 
expensive  preparations  for  a  performance — copying  out  the  vocal  and  orchestral  parts, 
which  "cost  me  an  enormous  sum";  paying  for  the  many  rehearsals  that  were  necessary; 
renting  the  Opera-Comique  at  an  "exorbitant  fee"  of  1600  francs.  He  consoled  himself 
during  the  preparations  with  the  thought  that  public  interest  would  draw  a  large  ticket- 
buying  audience  to  pay  the  bills,  as  it  had  a  few  years  earlier  with  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Delusion!  Some  years  had  gone  by  since  the  first  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  in  that  time  the  apathy  of  the  Paris  public  towards  all  that  pertains  to  art  and 
literature  had  made  impressive  strides.  People  were  now  no  longer  sufficiently 
interested,  least  of  all  in  music,  to  sit  cooped  up  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (I  could  not 
give  my  concerts  in  the  evening)  and  in  the  Opera-Comique,  a  theatre  which  the 
smart  world  is  not  given  to  frequenting.  It  was  the  end  of  November  (1846)  and 
snowing;  the  weather  was  terrible.  I  had  no  star  singer  for  the  part  of  Marguerite. 
Roger,  who  sang  Faust,  and  Herman  Leon,  the  Mephistopheles,  could  be  heard  any 
day  in  the  same  theater,  and  they  were  not  smart  either.  The  result  was  that  Faust  was 
given  twice  before  a  half-empty  house.  The  fashionable  Paris  audience,  the  audience 
which  goes  to  concerts  and  is  supposed  to  be  interested  in  music,  stayed  comfortably 
at  home,  as  little  concerned  with  my  new  work  as  if  I  had  been  the  obscurest  Conser- 
vatoire student.  For  all  the  number  of  people  that  came  to  those  two  performances,  it 
might  have  been  the  most  footling  opera  in  the  company's  repertory. 

Nothing  in  my  career  as  an  artist  wounded  me  more  deeply  than  this  unexpected 
indifference.  The  disillusionment  was  cruel,  but  it  was  useful.  I  learnt  my  lesson,  and 
since  then  have  not  staked  twenty  francs  on  the  popularity  of  my  music  with  the 
Parisian  public.  I  hope  I  never  will,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred. 
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No  further  performance  of  The  Damnation  of  Faust  took  place  in  Paris  until  1877, 
eight  years  after  Berlioz's  death  and  thirty  after  the  premiere.  Even  at  the  moment  of  his 
death,  Berlioz  was  virtually  forgotten  and  unmourned;  his  work  seemed  to  have  died 
with  him.  But  a  young  conductor,  Edouard  Colonne,  studied  the  piece  and  devoted  an 
entire  season  to  rehearsing  the  unknown  score  of  the  "dramatic  legend."  Pasdeloup,  an 
older  rival,  imitated  him,  and  both  performances  took  place  on  the  same  day!  The  work 
created  a  furore,  and  Colonne  had  to  repeat  it  on  six  successive  Sundays  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic demand  to  hear  it.  His  orchestra  performed  the  work,  on  the  average,  a  half-dozen 
times  annually  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  making  The  Damnation  of  Faust  the  first  truly 
popular  composition  in  Berlioz's  output,  while  at  the  same  time  affirming  the  correctness 
of  his  view  that  the  audiences,  as  well  as  the  performers,  needed  to  be  taught  his  music. 

Shortly  before  the  turn  of  the  century  the  custom  began,  first  in  Monte  Carlo,  then  in 
Paris,  to  stage  the  work  as  an  opera.  Berlioz  would  surely  have  objected  violently.  He  was  a 
skillful  and  knowledgable  opera  composer,  and  he  would  never  have  created  his  "drama- 
tic legend"  in  its  present  form  if  the  thought  of  a  staged  performance  had  crossed  his 
mind.  The  libretto  would  have  been  built  on  different  scenes  from  the  play,  emphasizing 
the  solo  characters  and  their  interactions  to  a  far  greater  degree,-  there  would  have  been 
many  more  soloists,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  choral  movements,  as  opposed  to  solo 
passages,  would  have  been  much  smaller.  Moreover,  as  one  who  understood  the  necessity 
of  creating  coups  de  theatre,  Berlioz  would  never  have  ended  three  of  the  four  parts  in 
such  thoroughly  un-operatic  ways— with  a  purely  instrumental  march  or  with  a  large 
choral  scene  in  which  the  principals  play  no  part  whatever.  Those  who  argue  in  favor  of 
operatic  staging  point  out  that  the  score  is  filled  with  stage  directions,  but  in  that  respect  it 
differs  not  a  whit  from  many  classic  oratorios,  including  most  of  Handel's,  which  were 
certainly  never  meant  to  be  staged.  Rather  the  concert  piece  is  a  "closet  drama,"  in  which 
any  implied  action  must  be  created  in  the  listener's  imagination.  Berlioz  did,  in  fact,  refer 
to  it,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  a  "concert  opera,"  but  the  work  is,  like  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
an  expansion  of  the  dramatic  symphony.  Berlioz's  version  does  not  preserve  much  of  the 
overtly  "dramatic"  passages  of  Goethe's  play:  not  the  church  scene,  nor  the  prison  scene, 
nor  the  characters  of  Valentin,  Marthe,  and  Wagner.  The  love  of  Faust  and  Marguerite  is 
condensed  to  one  short  scene  which  does  not  owe  a  single  word  to  the  German  poem.  We 
have,  then,  a  series  of  musical  tableaux,  not  theatrical  scenes. 
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Part  I  begins  not  with  the  material  of  dramatic  exposition  in  the  traditional  sense  but 
with  three  musical  numbers  that  characterize  Faust's  alienation — and  that  have  very 
little  to  do  with  Goethe.  Throughout  these  sections,  the  one  element  of  characterization 
is  the  recitative  of  Faust  himself,  which  remains  stylistically  consistent.  The  orchestra 
begins  in  the  simplest  possible  way— with  an  unaccompanied  melody.  Faust  considers 
Nature,  but  his  philosophical  ruminations  are  interrupted  by  orchestral  hints  of  the  two 
musical  numbers  soon  to  come.  He  observes  the  simple  joys  of  the  peasants  (their  dance 
goes  back  to  the  Eight  Scenes),  followed  by  the  lure  of  military  glory  (the  Rakoczy 
March).  These  sequences,  representing  aspects  of  life  that  Faust  has  found  dull,  vacuous, 
uninteresting,  are  Berlioz's  musical  equivalent  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  long 
recitative  setting  Faust's  famous  opening  monologue  from  Goethe's  play.  Berlioz's  solu- 
tion is  both  original  and  appropriate,  retaining  the  spirit  of  Goethe,  though  drastically 
departing  from  the  letter. 

Part  II  takes  us  to  Faust's  chamber  in  northern  Germany  and  begins  the  traditional  plot 
adapted  from  Goethe  (though  much  abridged  and  rearranged).  Faust  finds  existence 
unbearably  dreary  and  determines  to  take  his  own  life.  The  cup  of  poison  is  at  his  lips 
when  the  sound  of  a  chorus  singing  an  Easter  hymn  calls  him  back  to  life.  The  six-part 
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chorus  comes  from  the  Eight  Scenes,  but  Berlioz  enriched  it  magnificently  in  its  new 
context.  Suddenly— in  three  sizzling  and  strident  chords— Mephistopheles  appears;  he 
promises  to  show  Faust  all  that  he  can  desire  (the  actual  pact  with  the  devil,  from  Goethe, 
plays  no  part  here,-  a  very  different  version  of  it  occurs  only  in  Part  IV).  Faust  scorns  the 
mere  "magic"  that  Mephistopheles  offers,  but  goes  with  him  to  Auerbach's  Cellar  in 
Leipzig,  where  the  next  scene  is  filled  with  a  vivid  sequence  of  musical  numbers, 
beginning  with  a  hearty  chorus  of  drinkers.  Brander  then  sings  the  lively  song  of  the  rat 
(from  the  Eight  Scenes)-,  at  its  end,  to  give  the  dead  rat  a  worthy  burial,  the  drunken  crew 
begins  an  "Amen"  in  academic  fugal  style,  a  parody  of  the  kind  of  music  that  Berlioz 
most  despised — extended  formal  settings  of  a  single  word  like  "Kyrie"  or  "Amen."  It 
closes  with  tenors  and  baritones  mindlessly  repeating  "Amen,  amen,  amen,  amen ..."  on 
every  beat.  Berlioz  added  a  note  in  the  margin  of  his  score:  "If  you  fear  to  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  a  pious  auditor  or  an  admirer  of  scholastic  fugues  on  the  word  'Amen,'  you 
may  suppress  the  next  ten  pages."  Alas,  poor  Hector!  In  the  successful  1877  revival,  the 
audience  took  his  humorous  satire  as  a  serious  work  of  compositional  scholarship,-  it  was 
one  of  the  few  passages  of  which  the  audience  demanded  an  encore!  Mephistopheles 
closes  the  scene  with  his  satirical  political  commentary  in  the  "Song  of  the  Flea." 

Faust  begs  to  be  taken  away  from  this  vile  and  ignoble  place.  The  scene  shifts  at  once 
from  the  realism  of  the  tavern  to  a  magical  dream  world  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
Mephistopheles  lulls  Faust  to  sleep,  though  the  soft  trombone  accompaniment  to  his  air 
warns  of  dangers  ahead.  The  chorus  of  gnomes  and  sylphs  casts  a  magical  spell  on  Faust's 
slumbers,  causing  him  to  dream  of  Marguerite.  This  is  the  "sextet"  that  Berlioz  had  per- 
formed on  his  1829  concert,  where  it  failed  to  make  an  effect,  though  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  passages  he  ever  wrote,  richly  lyrical  and  delicately  scored.  As  the  chorus  ends, 
the  orchestra  begins  a  variation  of  the  music  in  the  "Dance  of  the  Sylphs." 

Faust  awakens  suddenly  and  demands  to  meet  the  woman  he  has  seen  in  his  dream. 
Mephistopheles  invites  him  to  join  the  passing  throng  of  soldiers  and  students,  who  will 
soon  pass  her  door.  They  sing  a  vigorous  double  chorus,  in  which  the  soldiers  have  a  tune 
in  B-flat  and  in  6/8  time  while  the  students  bellow  a  Latin  song  in  D  minor  and  2/4  time. 
Berlioz  cleverly  constructed  these  two  ideas  to  fit  together,  each  retaining  its  own  meter 
and  key  even  when  performed  simultaneously! 
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Part  III  tells  the  entire  love  story  of  Faust  and  Marguerite  in  a  highly  compressed  form. 
Faust  is  transported  into  Marguerite's  chamber,  where  he  sings  a  hymn  of  thanks  to  the 
twilight  (adapted  from  Goethe).  The  orchestra  prepares  the  way  for  the  girl's  entrance, 
but  she  does  not  immediately  meet  Faust.  First  she  sings  in  recitative  of  presentiments  of 
evil  and  of  a  lover  that  she  has  seen  in  a  dream.  Then  she  sings  a  song  of  faithful  lovers, 
the  "Ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule"— one  of  the  oldest  passages  in  the  score,  first  conceived 
by  Berlioz  almost  immediately  after  he  had  read  Goethe's  drama  in  1827.  Mephistopheles 
takes  control  of  events  by  summoning  up  the  spirits  of  Evil  to  dance  the  "Minuet  of  the 
Will-o'-the-Wisps"  to  bewitch  the  innocent  young  girl.  Following  this  entrancing  display, 
he  cynically  sings  a  "moral"  song  in  the  form  of  a  serenade,  to  which  the  chorus  replies 
with  a  sardonic  "Ha!"  Now  Faust  and  Marguerite  begin  a  love  duet,  which  combines 
recognition  and  seduction  in  a  single  brief  scene  (much  too  compressed  for  convincing 
operatic  performance,  but  stunning  musically,  especially  in  its  concluding  trio  and  choral 
sequence  in  which  the  lovers  are  discovered  and  mocked  by  the  nosey  neighbors,  while 
Mephistopheles  gloats  at  his  forthcoming  capture  of  Faust's  soul). 

Part  IV  opens  with  the  "romance"  of  Marguerite,  "D' amour  l'aidente  flamme,"  based 
on  Goethe's  "Meine  Run'  ist  bin"  (this,  too,  goes  back  to  the  Eight  Scenes).  An  offstage 
band  plays  the  "retreat"  to  summon  the  soldiers  back  to  quarters.  Another  day  has  passed, 
and  Marguerite's  lover  has  not  come.  She  sings  sadly  of  her  longing,  as  the  chorus  of  stu- 
dents, in  ironic  contrast,  can  be  heard  passing  through  the  streets  singing  fragments  of 
their  wenching  song. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Faust  "among  the  rocks  and  shades."  His  address  to  Nature  is 
seconded  in  music  that  worthily  sustains  the  cry  of  a  desolate  soul  confronting  the  infi- 
nite spaces.  Mephistopheles  is  now  ready  to  strike.  He  reveals  that  Marguerite  has 
unwittingly  poisoned  her  mother,  having  given  her  a  drug  as  sleeping  potion  in  the  hope 
that  Faust  would  visit  her  at  night.  She  has  been  condemned  to  die.  Faust  is  in  despair, 
while  Mephistopheles  gloats  cynically.  Faust  agrees  to  make  a  pact  with  Mephistopheles 
if  he  will  guarantee  to  save  Marguerite  (this  is  a  drastic  change  from  the  timing  and  the 
character  of  the  pact  in  Goethe's  play).  The  remainder  of  our  business  with  Faust  is  a 
symbolic  "Ride  to  the  Abyss,"  a  musical  fantasy  that  transports  us  progressively  to  the 
world  of  the  supernatural.  The  point  of  arrival  is  Pandemonium,  with  a  swirling  host  of 
the  Princes  of  Darkness  singing  an  unknown  language  (Berlioz  found  a  reference  to  this 
idea  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  but  he  invented  his  own  language  for  the  purpose  of 
his  score).  Despite  the  opening  grandeur  of  the  scene,  Hell  turns  out  to  be  rather  different 
than  expected.  "For  Berlioz,"  says  Jacques  Barzun,  "conceived  the  infernal  regions  as  a 
sort  of  awkward  middle-class  party  trying  to  romp  and  be  gay  ...  Or  in  other  words,  sixty 
years  before  Shaw's  Man  and  Superman,  Berlioz  shows  us  that  Hell  is  dullness,  stupidity, 
and  weakness  of  will." 

A  brief  transition  to  the  Epilogue  recounts  that  Faust's  damnation  took  place  as  sched- 
uled, while  Marguerite  found  forgiveness  for  having  loved  so  well.  She  is  translated  to 
heaven  by  means  of  a  celestial  passage  that  came  to  Berlioz  one  night  in  Prague.  He  woke 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  hurriedly  wrote  down  the  theme  for  fear  of  forgetting  it. 
We  can  be  glad  that  he  did  so,  for  his  closing  music  ends  the  score  on  a  gloriously  sublime 
note  following  the  noisy  energy  of  Faust's  fall. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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First  Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 

NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF 
LONDON  BROIL  •  BARBEQUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

BROILED  BOSTON  SCHROD  •  BAY  SCALLOPS 
BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP  •  BROILED  SWORDFISH 
BAKED  STUFFED  HADDOCK  •  BOSTON  BLUEFISH 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 


AWeflesley 
Masterpiece 

The  graceful  sweep  of  a  brass  chan- 
delier. The  delicate  sheen  of 
scalloped  oak.  The  quiet  luxury  of  a 
balcony  study. 

Out  of  such  masterly  details  has 
The  Kingsbury'  been  fashioned. 

Each  unit  is  a  masterpiece  of  design, 
comfort,  and  beauty. 

Come  view  the  art  of  The  Kingsbury. 
Nothing  will  ever  look  quite  the  same. 

Spacious  two- and  three- bedroom, 
two-bath  suites  from  $165,000. 

Sales  Marketing:  The  Finch  Group, 
Inc.,  Boston,  MA. 

Hours:  Saturday  and  Sunday,  12-5; 
Monday  through  Friday,  11-5;  or  for 
appointment,  telephone:  (617)  235-9456. 

The  Kingsbury  Condominium 
Seaver  Street ,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Route  9  to  Route  16  (Washington  Street) 
Left  on  Forest,  right  on  Seaver. 

THE  KINGSBURY 
CONDOMINIUM 
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More 

The  best  place  to  begin  in  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a 
masterpiece  of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing 
bitterness,  Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in 
telling  the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the 
book  is  memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  that 
by  David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton,  available  in 
paperback).  It  captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with 
special  flair  (all  of  the  quotations  from  Berlioz  in  the  program  note  come  from  this 
translation).  For  an  informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz  article  in  The 
New  Grove,-  it  is  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the  new  edition  of 
Berlioz's  works.  He  has  also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  the  first 
new  study  of  the  composer  to  take  into  account  all  of  the  information  learned  in  the 
process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it  has  just  been  published  in  England  and  will  presuma- 
bly be  available  in  this  country  before  long.  The  standard  and  classic  full-scale  biography 
is  the  two-volume  study  Berlioz  and  the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia 
University  Press).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one-volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  His 
Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new  edition  (University  of  Chicago  paper- 
back). The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's  work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The 
Berlioz  Style  (Oxford). 

The  Boston  Symphony  has  twice  recorded  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  but  unfortunately 
neither  recording  is  currently  in  print.  Seiji  Ozawa's  reading  with  soloists  Edith  Mathis,  " 
Stuart  Burrows,  Donald  Mclntyre,  and  Thomas  Paul,  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  was  a  Grammy  nominee,  but  it  has  been  unaccountably 
withdrawn  (DG);  it  may  be  possible  to  turn  up  the  occasional  copy  in  a  shop  that 
specializes  in  remainders  and  out-of-print  records.  And  the  older  monaural  performance 
under  Charles  Munch,  with  Suzanne  Danco,  David  Poleri,  Martial  Singher,  Donald 
Gramm,  and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  G.  Wallace  Wood- 
worth,  conductor,  is  likewise  currently  unavailable  (RCA).  Available  recordings  include 
Sir  Colin  Davis's  performance  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  and 
the  Ambrosian  Singers,  featuring  Josephine  Veasey  Nicolai  Gedda,  and  Jules  Bastin 
(Philips),-  Sir  Georg  Solti's  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  featuring 
Frederica  von  Stade,  Kenneth  Riegel,  Jose  Van  Dam,  and  Malcolm  King  (London);  and 
Daniel  Barenboim's  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  featuring  Yvonne  Minton,  Placido 
Domingo,  Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau,  and  Jules  Bastin  (DG). 

-S.L. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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Frederica  von  Stade 


Mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  is 
renowned  on  the  great  international  stages  for 
her  performances  in  opera,  recital,  and  with 
orchestra.  During  the  1982-83  season,  her 
diverse  Metropolitan  Opera  repertory  includes 
Idamante  in  the  company's  new  production 
of  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  Hansel  in  Hansel  and 
Gietel  (broadcast  "Live  From  the  Met"  on 
television  on  Christmas  Day),  Rosina  in  II 
barbiere  di  SivigLia,  one  of  her  most  renowned 
roles,  and,  on  the  Met's  annual  tour,  her 
equally  famous  portrayal  of  Octavian  in  Der 
Rosenkavalier.  Also  at  the  Met  she  appears  in 
a  joint  recital  with  Nicolai  Gedda  and  with 
James  Levine  at  the  piano  to  celebrate  the 
tenor's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  the 
company.  Besides  her  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances of  Damnation  of  Faust,  she  also 
sings  Berlioz's  work  for  the  inaugural  concert 
of  the  San  Antonio  Festival  and,  conducted  by 
Seiji  Ozawa,  at  La  Scala  in  Milan.  She  also 
appears  as  soloist  with  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony, and  1982-83  marks  Ms.  von  Stade's  first 
season  as  Artist-Member  of  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  the  first  sing- 
er to  be  a  permanent  performing  member  of 
that  distinguished  ensemble. 

Ms.  von  Stade  opened  her  1981-82  season 
with  the  Houston  Grand  Opera's  American 
stage  premiere  of  Rossini's  La  donna  del  lago 


opposite  Marilyn  Home.  Other  operatic 
engagements  included  Dei  Rosenkavalier 
with  the  Paris  Opera,  Ariadne  aufNaxos  with 
the  Hamburg  Staatsoper,  Cendiillon  in 
Brussels,  and  the  title  role  of  Mignon  in  Santa 
Fe.  She  was  guest  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
and,  among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic. Her  annual  spring  tour,  culminating 
with  her  fourth  appearance  on  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter's "Great  Performers"  series  at  Alice  Tully 
Hall,  also  included  Lyons,  Paris,  Hamburg,  La 
Scala,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Columbus 
(Ohio),  and  University  Park  (Pennsylvania). 

The  most  recent  of  Ms.  von  Stade's  many 
recordings  include  Berlioz's  Damnation  of 
Faust  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Sir 
Georg  Solti  on  London  records,  Ravel's 
Sheherazade  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa  for  CBS,  Mozart's 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  under  Herbert  von  Karajan 
for  London,  a  new  digital  recital  album, 
Frederica  von  Stade.-  Live!,  for  CBS,  an  album 
of  Faure  with  Nicolai  Gedda  conducted  by 
Michel  Plasson  for  EMI,  the  Paris  Opera 
Dardanus  conducted  by  Raymond  Leppard  for 
Erato,  and  the  Covent  Garden  Werther  with 
Jose  Carreras  conducted  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  for 
Philips.  Ms.  von  Stade  first  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  October  1977 
for  concert  performances  of  Berlioz's  Beatrice 
et  Benedict  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  She 
sang  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the 
orchestra  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  August 
1979,  and  she  has  since  returned  to  Boston  for 
music  of  Ravel,  Mozart,  and  Mahler. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  The  Talbots. 


TW 


aJbch 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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Tenor  Nicolai  Gedda  is  internationally 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
our  time  and  has  been  acclaimed  for  his  com- 
mand of  a  repertoire  which  encompasses 
almost  every  style  and  period  in  the  fields  of 
opera,  oratorio,  operetta,  songs,  and  orchestral 
works,  whether  the  original  language  is 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian, 
Spanish,  or  Swedish.  His  operatic  triumphs 
have  ranged  from  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  through  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Russian  schools,  to  contemporary  operas 
of  Stravinsky,  Orff,  Barber,  and  Menotti.  On 
the  concert  stage  and  in  recital  he  has  been 
praised  as  the  leading  tenor  of  our  day  in 
works  from  Bach  to  Stravinsky.  The  most 
recorded  tenor  in  the  world,  he  has  135  record- 
ings to  his  credit.  During  the  1982-83  season 
he  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  a  recital  with 
Frederica  von  Stade  and  James  Levine.  Also 
this  season  he  sings  Hoffman  in  Les  Contes 
d Hoffmann  in  Houston  and  with  the  Con- 
necticut Opera,  and  the  title  role  in  Berlioz's 
Benvenuto  Cellini  with  the  Opera  Orchestra 
of  New  York  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Gedda  also 
appears  in  recital  in  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  and 
Toronto.  In  1983-84,  Mr.  Gedda  returns  to  the 
Met  for  performances  of  Alfredo  in  La  tiav- 
iata,  and  the  following  season  he  sings  Lenski 


in  Eugene  Onegin  with  the  company.  High- 
lights of  recent  seasons  include  a  concert  per- 
formance of  Delibes's  Lakme  with  the  Opera 
Orchestra  of  New  York  at  Carnegie  Hall,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Iolanta  with  the  National 
Symphony  under  the  direction  of  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  also  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His 
1981-82  season  also  included  Massenet's 
Werther  in  Miami  and  recital  appearances 
across  the  country. 

Born  in  Sweden  to  Russian-Swedish  parents, 
Nicolai  Gedda  made  his  professional  debut  at 
the  Royal  Opera  in  Stockholm  in  1952  in  he 
Postilion  de  Longjumeau.  He  made  his  La 
Scala  debut  in  1953  and  followed  it  with  his 
Paris  Opera  debut  in  1954  as  Huon  in  Weber's 
Oberon.  He  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  during  the  1957-58  season  in  the  title 
role  of  Gounod's  Faust,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  a  regular  member  of  the  company,  creat- 
ing the  tenor  leads  in  Barber's  Vanessa  and 
Menotti 's  The  Last  Savage.  Mr.  Gedda  has 
worked  with  most  of  the  great  international 
conductors,  including  Thomas  Beecham, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Otto 
Klemperer,  Sir  Georg  Solti,  and  Dimitri  Mitro- 
poulos.  He  has  recorded  Berlioz's  Damnation 
of  Faust  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Colin  Davis 
for  Philips  records,  and  he  has  recently 
recorded  an  album  of  Faure  with  mezzo-sopra- 
no Frederica  von  Stade  for  EMI.  Mr.  Gedda 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  October  1976  as  Lenski  in  concert 
performances  of  Eugene  Onegin  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  in  Boston  and  New 
York. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well. 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  orforthe  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of  ^^   ^ 

BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season,  as  the  orchestra  ^ 

begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it  ^ 

provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  1 

with  the  Orchestra.  ( 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated?  ,^  s 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492.  *%. 
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Thomas  Stewart 


Baritone  Thomas  Stewart  has  sung  leading 
roles  in  the  major  opera  houses  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  the  German,  Italian,  and 
French  repertoire.  This  season  he  brings  his 
renowned  portrayal  of  Falstaff  from  the  1975 
Santa  Fe  Festival  to  the  Washington  Opera  and 
in  the  spring  sings  Amfortas  in  Jean-Pierre 
Ponnelle's  new  Paisifal  production  in 
Cologne,  a  work  he  repeats  in  concert  version 
with  the  Oakland  Symphony.  A  number  of 
his  1982-83  engagements  are  with  his  wife, 
soprano  Evelyn  Lear;  they  appear  together  in 
Cosi  fan  tutte  with  Baltimore  Opera,  La 
Grande  Duchesse  de  Gewlstein  with  the 
Miami  Opera,  in  concert  with  the  Baltimore 
Symphony,  and  in  a  New  York  recital.  During 
spring  1983,  Mr.  Stewart  returns  to  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Summer  Festival  as  Wotan  in 
Das  Rheingold  and  Die  Walkuie  and  to  Santa 
Fe  for  Cavalli's  L'Ohone,  again  with  Evelyn 
Lear. 

Mr.  Stewart  achieved  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant successes  in  1981  performing  the  title 
role  of  Aribert  Reimann's  hear  in  the  work's 
American  premiere  with  the  San  Francisco 
Opera.  Other  recent  engagements  have 
included  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
a  film  of  Das  Rheingold  in  Vienna  with 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  the  first  Nick  Shadow  of 


his  career  in  the  Netherlands  Opera's  new 
production  of  The  Rake's  Progress  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Stravinsky  centenary,  and  Par- 
sifal at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  only 
American  to  sing  major  roles  for  more  than  a 
decade  at  Bayreuth,  and  the  only  non-German 
to  sing  all  the  baritone  leads  of  The  Ring 
there,  Thomas  Stewart  has  been  called  "the 
Wotan  of  his  generation."  In  addition  to  Bay- 
reuth, he  has  sung  Ring  cycles  at  Salzburg, 
Vienna,  San  Francisco,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  Since  his  1966  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  as  Ford  in  Falstaff,  he  has  returned  there 
for  nearly  every  role  in  his  repertory,  includ- 
ing the  title  role  of  Don  Giovanni,  Iago  in 
Otello,  all  four  villains  in  Les  Contes 
d' Hoffmann,  Hans  Sachs  in  Die  Meister singer, 
and  Golaud  in  Pelleas  et  Mehsande.  He  has 
sung  Der  fliegende  Hollander  at  Salzburg,  Bay- 
reuth, and  the  Netherlands  Opera,  and  Par- 
sifal at  Salzburg,  Bayreuth,  Hamburg,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Born  in  Texas,  Thomas  Stewart  received  his 
music  degree  from  Baylor  University  and 
then  moved  to  New  York,  where  his  singing 
in  the  American  premiere  at  Juilliard  of 
Strauss's  Ariadne  aufNaxos  brought  his  first 
critical  acclaim.  He  was  invited  to  sing  at  the 
New  York  City  Opera  in  1954  and  later  that 
season  made  his  debut  with  the  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago  opposite  Maria  Callas  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor.  Mr.  Stewart  later  became  the 
leading  baritone  with  the  Berlin  State  Opera, 
where  Wieland  Wagner  heard  him  and  so 
invited  him  to  sing  Gunther  at  Bayreuth  in  a 
new  production  of  The  Ring.  Stepping  in  as 
Amfortas  for  an  ailing  George  London  he 
attracted  international  attention  leading  to 
invitations  for  debuts  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
Paris,  thus  beginning  his  international  career. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  recorded  many  of  his  operatic 
roles  and  may  be  heard  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  Columbia,  Philips,  and  RCA 
records.  He  first  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  at  Tangle  wood  in  1954,  and  he  has 
returned  there  for  music  of  Mozart  and 
Haydn,  most  recently  in  1974. 
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Eric  Half  varson 


Bass-baritone  Eric  Halfvarson's  schedule  com- 
bines operatic  roles  throughout  the  United 
States  and  South  America  with  frequent  con- 
cert engagements.  During  the  1981-82  season 
he  returned  to  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  where 
he  made  his  debut  the  previous  year,  for  Semi- 
r amide,  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mtsensk,  and  Le 
Cid.  Also  in  1981-82  he  sang  Colline  in  the 
Ponnelle  production  of  La  boheme  with 
Houston  Grand  Opera,  made  debuts  with  the 
Miami  Opera  in  Tuiandot,  the  Memphis 
Opera  in  11  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  the  Youngs- 
town  Symphony  in  Lucia  di  Lammeimooi, 
and  the  Baltimore  Opera  in  Manon  Lescaut. 
He  traveled  to  Bogota,  Colombia,  for  the 
Rossini  Stabat  Mater  and  a  recital,  sang  the 
title  role  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  the 
Hinsdale  Opera,  and  appeared  in  concert  in 
the  Verdi  Requiem  and  Handel's  Messiah. 

Born  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  Mr.  Halfvarson  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  where 
he  also  obtained  his  Master  of  Music  degree. 
He  made  his  professional  operatic  debut  at  the 
1973  Lake  George  Opera  Festival  in  II  barbiere 
di  Siviglia  and  subsequently  appeared  there  in 
productions  including  The  Magic  Flute,  Man- 
on,  Madama  Butterfly,  Summer  and  Smoke, 
and  Don  Giovanni.  From  1976  to  1980  he 


appeared  in  Houston  Grand  Opera  perform- 
ances of  Arabella,  Norma,  Aida,  Tosca, 
Jenufa,  Werther,  Madama  Butterfly,  Die 
Meistersinger,  II  trovatore,  and  The  Magic 
Flute.  He  made  his  debut  with  the  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago  in  1979  in  Love  for  Three 
Oranges,  and  in  the  winter  of  1981  he  made 
his  first  appearances  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in 
L'africaine  and  Un  ballo  in  maschera.  Other 
recent  performing  credits  include  Adriana 
Lecouvreur  in  New  Orleans,  Don  Giovanni  in 
Chattanooga,  and  Hamlet  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
He  has  also  performed  with  the  National 
Symphony,  the  Texas  Opera  Theater,  and  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston.  Besides  his  Boston 
Symphony  debut  appearances  in  Damnation 
of  Faust,  Mr.  Halfvarson's  current  season  also 
includes  Pique  Dame,  Tosca,  and  Dialogues  of 
the  Carmelites  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  7] 
barbiere  di  Siviglia  with  the  Opera  Theater  of 
Rochester,  the  Verdi  Requiem  with  the 
Youngstown  Symphony,  Handel's  Samson 
with  the  Oakland  Symphony,  and  La  boheme 
and  Otello  with  Opera/Colorado. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Senlder'&Assoc. 

Incorporated,  Realtors 

617369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 
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Lifestyle  .♦.  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston-but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  areas  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Fiewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

OF  Chestnut  Hill 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  former  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  s  son  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Syr:  phor>v  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Da  -is,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  end  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstec~,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Orman- 
dy  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  Tohn 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  perform  ences  of  a 
cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 


very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  pro- 
gram of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  Ameri- 
can choral  music,-  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  best  choral  perform- 
ance in  1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a  record  for 
Nonesuch,  featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola 
and  Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The  Tan- 
glewood Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Guneliedei, 
taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances and  named  best  choral  recording  of  1979 
by  Gramophone  magazine,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions, and  the  chorus  has  also  recorded  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conduc- 
tor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lec- 
turer in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth  season, 
and  with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald 
Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
records. 
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continuing  ct  tiHtditian/ 

yl&tA&  ^Boston rJt/snfeAofUf  O/^cAestra  beym& 
its  s£a?nd century  and  'dudtcrl ^.  \%a/<te£ma  Itmins 

Ai6 y  second 'decade  outA m/trniny  tu*a masica, 
tAe  association/  continues  u>itAs  t/i&twfea/ar^featu/v 

'  '&o&  on  bra  masica ' '— a  s€/*ies  of~in/otYnal 
conoe/sations  aut/i/  t/us  s^as/^n's^ataredsoads/s, 
conductors  and comMosers/. 


^/ftlornin<f&/'0  masica  is  broadcast  coast  to-  coast 

on  stations  oftA&^a/dic  (Radio  (Soofcc/vztioe 

andi&Aea/dintnc  Boston  arm  on  Wff3$9Uf<&.ZJniJ 

eoertf  mornia%Jrom  seoen  untdnoon. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Jody  Bailey 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Jeanne  Jones  Conboy 

Margo  Connor 

Lou  Ann  David 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Victoria  Hart 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  Honner- White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Frances  Y  Kadinoff 

Ann  K.  Kilmartin 

Holly  Loring 

Carol  McKeen 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Lisa  Ann  Pickett 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Kim  W.  Smith 

Jane  Stein 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Pamela  Wolfe 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Christine  Billings 
Barbara  Clemens 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.Y  Crimmins 
Catherine  Diamond 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Leah  Jansizian 
Lillian  LeBlanc 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Janice  Avery  Ould 


Vanessa  M.  Ovian 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Ellen  Resnick 
Deborah  Anne  Ryba 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Kamala  Soparkar 
Christine  St.  Clair 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  P.  Stevenson 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 


Tenors 

Darryl  Alan  Abbey 
James  Robert  Ankney 
Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 
Mark  J.  Dapolito 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Dana  Robert  Dicken 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
Joel  Evans 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
James  P.  Hepp 
John  W  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Warren  Hutchison 
Michael  Kilbridge 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
Henry  Lussier 
John  V  Maclnnis 
David  E.  Meharry 
Edmund  Mroz 
David  R.  Norris 
Nicholas  V  Palmer 
Ralph  S.  Protsik 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Thomas  J.  Riordan 
Herman  P.  Schultz 
Terence  Stephenson 
Dean  Stevens 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
John  D.  Sullivan 
John  S.  Taub,  M.D. 
Mark  Wilson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
Spencer  Wright 
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Basses 

Peter  Crowell  Anderson 
Peter  T  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
Richard  Bentley 
Paul  Bernstein 
W  Douglas  Bond 
David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
Neil  Clark 
William  H.  DeVane 
Jan  Michael  Dovenitz 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Richard  W  Hill 
John  Knowles 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Steven  McRae 
Frank  G.  Mihovan 
Rene  A.  Miville 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Clark  Nelson 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Alexander  Penchuk 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
William  Robinson 
Andrew  V  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Sebastian  Salvo,  Jr. 
Lawrence  P.  Sanford 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Scott  V  Street 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Scott  Stringham 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
Robert  T  Whitman 
Howard  Wilcox 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Boston  Boy  Choir 

Theodore  Marier,  Director 


Now  in  its  nineteenth  year,  the  Boston  Boy 
Choir  has  been  acclaimed  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  Europe,  where  the 
ensemble  toured  in  1972.  The  choir  lists  fre- 
quent appearances  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  among  its  performances, 
including  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  Men- 
delssohn's Elijah,  and  Mahler's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, as  well  as  stagings  at  Tanglewood  of 
Puccini's  Tosca  and  scenes  from  Mussorgsky's 
Boris  Godunov,  all  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  the  Boston  Boy  Choir  may  be 
heard  on  recordings  of  The  Damnation  of 
Faust  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and  Mah- 


ler's Eighth  Symphony  for  Philips.  Members 
of  the  chorus  recently  participated  in  a  record- 
ing of  Kurt  Weill's  Recordare  with  John 
Oliver  and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
for  Nonesuch  records. 

The  Boston  Boy  Choir  is  in  residence  at  St. 
Paul's  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
where  Theodore  Marier  was  named  first 
music  director  of  the  Boston  Archdiocesan 
Choir  School  in  1963.  Mr.  Marier,  recognized 
as  both  an  outstanding  conductor  and  a  distin- 
guished church  musician,  was  organist  and 
choir  director  of  St.  Paul's  before  founding  the 
choir  school. 


The  Tradition 
is  preserved. 


Traditional  American  Fare 
served  in  an  elegant 


Joseph's 

279  Dartmouth  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  542-3600 
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How  is  it  possible  to 
dine  well  before  symphony 
or  the  theatre? 

?  By  asking  for  theTable 
d'Hote  menu. 

olonm 


B       O       S   millsl   T      O      N 


120  Hunungton  Avenue.  Boston  -Tel.  4247000 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
Country  Curtains 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 


Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &.  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 

*  Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slif  ka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCW  Oil  a  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &.  Robert  Glassman 
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♦Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

♦Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*  Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*  Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 

John  R.  Beaver 


BECAUSE  YOU'RE  SPECIAL 
WE'LL  GO  TO  ANY 


FOR  YOU! 


Yes,  we'll  pamper  you  and  go 
all  out  to  please  you.  Our  Ava  Botelle 
associates  are  pillars  of  patience 
when  it  comes  to  making  customers  happy. 
If  you  need  help  in  coordinating 
your  wardrobe,  you  can  count  on  us. 
When  you're  interested  in  buying  top-drawer 
designer  fashions  you  deserve  the  best 
in  personal  attention.  It  is  our  pleasure, 
to  show  you  the  largest  designer  collection 
in  New  England,  starting  at  size  two! 
Yes,  all  this,  plus  savings  up  to  40%. 


Exit  56E  off  Rte  128  (1  mile) 
Visa  and  Master  Card  Welcome 
Open  Mon.  thru  Sat,  10-6 
Wed.  and  Thurs.  'til  9 


964-1913 


FASHIONS 


201  NEEDHAM  STREET,  NEWTON 
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*Haemonetics 

U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

B.  A.  Jackson 

*Healthco,  Inc. 

*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

An  Wang 

High  Technology /Computers 

*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 

Insurance 

The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Michael  B.  Rukin 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 

*Augat,  Inc. 

Brewer  &,  Lord 

Roger  Wellington 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 

*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Stephen  Levy 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

*Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

John  B.  Pepper 

*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

John  J.  Cullinane 

E.  James  Morton 

*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Otto  Morningstar 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

*Dynatech  Corporation 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

J.  P.  Barger 

Robert  J.  Scales 

*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

Thomas  0.  Jones 

John  D.  McNeil 

*The  Foxboro  Company 

Investments 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 

*GTE  Electrical  Products 

Amoskeag  Company 

John  C.  Avallon 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 

*GenRad,  Inc. 

Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 

Fred  S.  Moseley 

IBM  Corporation 

Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 
Francis  P.  Sears 

Bradford  Towle 

Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 

The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 
John  Sommers 

LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 
R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 
John  S.  Wurts 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 
Thomas  Johnson 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

Legal 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*Cesari  McKenna 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Robert  A.  Cesari 

John  K.  Buckner 

*Gadsby  &.  Hannah 

*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Harry  Hauser 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

*Raytheon  Company 

Edward  O'Dell 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 

Leisure 

Thermo  Electron  Corporation                                      *Tt           ^       i 
^    „          VT  TT             .                                              *  Heritage  Travel 
Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos                                              ^      , ,  r  , 

Donald  Sohn 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   >* 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


^       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


Manufacturing 

* WNAOTV/RKO  General  TV 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Pat  Servodidio 

Robert  L.  Austin 

* WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

R.  S.  Harrison 

Samuel  Gorflnkle 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Irving  W  Bell 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Bird  Companies 

*Boston  Globe 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

John  I.  Taylor 

College  Town,  Inc. 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Norman  Cahners 

Crane  &  Company 

*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Bruce  Crane 

Lee  Daniels 

A.  T.  Cross  Company 

*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 

Harold  T.  Miller 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Ganz 

Retailing 

*Gillette  Company 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

Ronald  Gill 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Harry  Marks 

Howard  Kaufman 

Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 

Paul  Kwasnick 

*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

*Lee  Shops 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Arthur  Klein 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

David  McGrath 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Marshall's,  Inc. 

Leonard  Florence 

Frank  Brenton 

Trina,  Inc. 

*Zayre  Corporation 

Arnold  Rose 

Maurice  Segall 

* Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Science 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Damon  Corporation 

Media 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

*Cablevision  Systems 

*Ionics,  Inc. 

Charles  Dolan 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*General  Cinema  Corporation 

*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Clarence  Kemper 

*WBZ-TV 

*Millipore  Corporation 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Shoes 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

* WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

David  W  Bernstein 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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Introducing 


GUILD,  FULKERSON  AND  MONRAD 

Personal  Trustees 


A  New  Firm 
A  New  Concept 


Management  of 
Investments  Under  Trust  Appointments 
Personal  Tax  Services 
Estate  Planning 

For  Those  Who  Want 
Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 


Related  services  include: 

•  Tax  planning 

•  Preparation  of  estate,  gift  and  income  tax  returns 

•  Custodianship  of  securities  and  all  necessary  bookkeeping 

•  Administration  and  planning  of  estates;  service  as  executors 

•  Liaison  with  other  executors,  trustees  or  family  offices 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Allan  W.  Fulkerson 


Ernest  E.  Monrad 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 
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m. 


*Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


,ft  Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 


s 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


SWAMPSCOTT 


mfc 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  StreeL..the  address 
that  says  It  all. 

Prices  starting  tit 
$221,000. 


DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128,  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lynn  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St.,  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(817)  581-5070 
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Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


Another  Season 


Unusually 
inventive  dinners 
5:45-io:i5pm 
Monday— Saturday 

Exquisite  lunches 
Noon— 2pm 
Tuesday— Saturday 

97  Mount  Vernon  St. 
Boston 

367-0880 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street.  Laltin  Square 


Buy  a 

Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


I^fe^^^^i  Cambridge 

t     Condominium 
^■^^^  Collaborative.  Inc. 
371  Harvard  St..  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 


Tuesday;  1  February— 8-9:50 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Beethoven  Overture  to  Fidelio 

Schumann  ConceitstxLck  for  four 

horns  and  orchestra 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI 

RICHARD  SEBRING 

DANIEL  KATZEN 

RICHARD  MACKEY 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  2  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  3  February— 8-9:50 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  4  February— 2-3=50 
Saturday,  5  February— 8-9=50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER 
Ibert  Escales 


Thursday,  10  February— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  11  February— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  12  February— 8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Stravinsky  Apollo 

Stravinsky  Requiem  Canticles 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Dvorak  Cello  Concerto 

YO-YO  MA 


Tuesday,  22  February— 8-9=55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Dei  Fieischiitz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 
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CiRAMA'S 

^ — ^  Mar     bl    ehead 

Fine  Antique  C lotting  &l  Linens 

and  cLoxu#ty  usiesiAs  losc  the,  Aosn& 

O'Rama's  also  otters  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  ot 
k  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  1 


% 


1-5 


ndSuito... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 


Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Yfolet, Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 


(617)  426-9890 


Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


$t  ^otofp  AjT^sfcwratH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 


Sewing  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing..." 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


2  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4  PM 


Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  In  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471. 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No.  3 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 


SINGLE  TICKETS:  $10.00,  $7.50,  $5.50 

AVAILABLE  AT  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 
the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 
coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 
So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■   ^      m  jfa 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  1  r\  1 4■•■%^Vr 

Streets,  Boston  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100. 
Garage  parking  available.  X^and  wine  exchange^ 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 
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fast  hi  roj 

pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 
gxxxi  things  in  lite  stay  that  wav. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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'  'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3 I 0  and 

that  taxes  take  41<t?  If  it  werent  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime" 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 
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1S6/W€RI  Mmiml  Mat allies  'Sit! 


Thf  €ta§il  §1  th§  Boston  lymphefiy  ©r§h§§f  ra  inviteg  gvr  ^amejpate  il  I 

major  fuadfajsing  event,  the  I98|  MO/WCM  Musical  I  11,  LI,  aftd  11 

i.  WGRBf  M-liT  a  Rkhaffl  L.  Kgye  at  the  helm         begin  broajgajtiflg  frQffl 

the  Cato-Catars  floom  in  Symphafiy  Mall  at  9  a:m,  Friday  mamisg  and  will  e@fllia.ui 
until  this  yeg? '§  Marathon  pal  of  $100,090  i§  reached  Sunday  nighi  During  thi  wtek~- 
end,  Jiunjrf  d§  el  volustif  r§  will  staf  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges,  and 
ensuring  thi  smooth  running  of  every  fgeef  pf  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVi^f  VChannel 

U  broadcast  $uu^ay^v§ning  program  featuring  perfc  libylhi 

Symphony  und$r  Siiji  Qliwa  and  fh§  i@§tt  John  W 

pejniuffi§  of e?  goroeihirig  im  eve  ryeng,  Muding  a  specially  e^mmmioried  silk; 
§§reefled  p§§ter,  "The  toteri  iymphony  Orehestra  with  ieiji  Oiawa,"  by  lanee  Hidy 
Illusive  premiums  new  thi§  year  include  m  updated  t§te  Mg,  a  lyre  pendant  is  silver 
and  geld,  arid  a  Stuffed  MO  tar  Sporting  a  sweater  handtait  by  Council  hieffiberk  In 
addition,  members  oi  the  orchestra  and  iymphony  Hall  §taf  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  Mq  Trustees  and  ©versus.  Thi  \mh  MO/Wdlili  Maras 
than  £atalag,  with  mote  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  §f  New 
ingiand  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February  Invitations  m  already  in  the 
ffiail  for  a  gala  Mar athon  f  review  Party  t§  take  place  Tuuday  1  Ntemh,  with  §o«ipiifflefi: 
tary  ghasipaine,  musie,  a  §a§h  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  =l|  that  eyerjinj,  Sotheby 
Parke  ieraet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  \  ;ery  special  g  \  oup  of  pF§n  aging  from 

Reed  and  Barton  pwter  ejndl§§ti€k§  to  a  helicopter  ride  oyer  talon  Harbor  to  a  tOUl  ©I 
rh§  Wejt  Wing  ©I  thi  White  House,  Tiekets  im  the  Previtw  f  arty  are  $1110  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservation,  sail  the  Marathon  Qfflee  at  (6\?)  %MW% 

isOeawSsM 


Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.-  Lurtsema  with  MO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGiM  MsS&7'§  Mmimg  Pm  Mmm.  Coming  up=  cellist  Yo^Yo  Ma  ou 
Meuday  7  February  at  li  &m. 


LyMsllf^Mfi 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  iiall  are  available  weekdays  untit 
ian  .  tours  a?. 

■ilofmation,  please  gall  the  Friends/  Q  |  taii  at 


Witk  Thaiiks 


We  wish  ta  give  §p§ial  thaiiks  t©  the  Natiouai  Ifldawment  fer  the  Am  mi  the 
Massachusetts  Council  en  the  Arfs  arid  HyfMflitigs  ler  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 
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Est.  1881 
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Another  100  Years  for 

the  BSO  and  Us . . . 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure :  The  Boston  Home,  IllC 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Your  source  in  Boston 
for  colorful  and  import; 
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Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZTV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  Friday, 
18  February  at  10=15  a.m.;  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10=30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10=15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


First  Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 

NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF 
LONDON  BROIL  •  BARBEQUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

BROILED  BOSTON  SCHROD  •  BAY  SCALLOPS 
BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP  •  BROILED  SWORDFISH 
BAKED  STUFFED  HADDOCK  •  BOSTON  BLUEFISH 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


'  I     •'•■     -    ' 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Chailes  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chat 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  E  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chat 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chat 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chat 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chat 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chat 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun 
try.  During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 
Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J. P.  Barger,  Presi- 
dent, Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney, 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoff's 

Heaithco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225,000  to  $550,000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Tuesday,  1  February  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  Fidelio 


SCHUMANN 


ConzertstiXck  in  F  for  four  horns  and 
orchestra,  Opus  86 

Lebhaft  (Lively) 

Romanze 

Sehr  lebhaft  (Very  lively) 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI 
RICHARD  SEBRING 
DANIEL  KATZEN 
RICHARD  MACKEY 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager 
is  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
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Tuesday  'C 


This  is  a  Coadi  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten 
of  real  Glove 
and  eight  length! 


models  we  make  out 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Overture  to  Fidelio 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  27  March  1827. 
He  began  composing  Fidelio — a  German 
adaptation  by  Joseph  Ferdinand  Sonn- 
leithner  of  a  French  horetto,  "Leonore,  ou 
L  Amour  conjugal,"  written  by  J.N. 
Bouilly  and  successfully  set  to  music  by 
Pierre  Gavaux — early  in  1804,  complet- 
ing the  composition  the  following  year. 
The  opera  was  produced  unsuccessfully 
on  20  November  1805,  considerably 
pruned  and  performed  again  on  29 
March  and  10  April  1806,  then  laid  aside 
for  eight  years.  A  thorough  reworking  of 
text  and  music  (hbretto  revisions  by  G.F. 
Treitschke)  made  in  1814  was  success- 
fully performed  at  the  Karntnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna  on  23  May  of  that  year.  On  that 
date,  Beethoven's  overture  to  'The  Ruins  of  Athens"  preceded  the  performance,  the 
Fidelio  Overture  not  being  ready  The  Fidelio  Overture  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  the 
performance  three  days  later,  on  26  May  1814.  The  first  performance  in  America  of  the 
overture  alone  was  given  on  10  September  1839  in  New  York  (by  an  unnamed  orchestra, 
according  to  a  listing  in  the  "New  York  Star").  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performance 
was  led  by  Georg  Henschel  on  22  February  1883;  later  performances  have  been  conducted 
by  Wilhehn  Gericke,  Ernil  Four,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  and  Klaus  Tennstedt.  The  orchestra's  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  was  in  the  context  of  a  presentation  of  the  entire  opera  under 
Seiji  Ozawa  last  August.  Ozawa  also  conducted  the  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances of  the  overture  in  Symphony  Hall  earlier  this  season.  The  score  of  the  overture  calls 
for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Everyone  knows  that  Beethoven's  extended  work  on  Fidelio  resulted  in  no  fewer  than 
four  overtures,  the  three  so-called  Leonore  overtures  (numbered  one  to  three  in  the  wrong 
sequence)  and  the  Fideho  Overture.  What  we  know  as  Leonore  Overture  No.  2  was 
performed  at  the  world  premiere  of  the  1805  version;  it  is  an  elaborate  tone  poem  built  on 
some  of  the  material  from  the  opera  (especially  Florestan's  aria)  and  truncated  at  its 
climax  by  an  ornate  offstage  trumpet  fanfare  (which  later  appears  at  the  climactic 
moment  of  the  opera  itself).  Beethoven  apparently  decided  that  it  was  too  daring  formal- 
ly. He  rewrote  it,  using  much  of  the  same  material,  for  the  1806  performances,  which 
were  preceded  by  the  Leonore  Overture  No.  3.  This  was  a  radical  recomposition,  not  just  a 
tightening  up  of  the  earlier  overture,  and  the  result  is  probably  the  single  most  dramatic 
and  powerful  overture  ever  composed,  one  of  music's  greatest  glories.  It  fully  captures  the 
heroic  mood  and  jubilation  of  the  opera's  finale,-  but  unfortunately  in  the  theater  it  was' 
followed  immediately  by  the  charming  Mozartian  flirtation  of  Marzelline  and  Jaquino, 
hardly  heroic  material.  (In  fact,  in  1805  and  1806,  the  curtain  rose  on  Marzelline  alone, 
speaking  some  dialogue  before  singing  her  aria  "O  war  ich  schon  mit  dir  vereint."  Only 
after  that  did  Jaquino  enter  for  the  duet  in  which  he  proposes  yet  again  and  she  rebuffs 
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him.)  Clearly  Leonoie  No.  3  was  too  big  and  dramatic  to  precede  such  a  light  opening.  For 
a  proposed  production  in  Prague  in  1808,  Beethoven  tried  yet  again  with  an  altogether 
simpler  and  lighter  composition,  known  illogically  as  the  Leonoie  Overture  No.  1,  but 
the  performance  didn't  come  to  pass,  and  Beethoven  had  no  particular  interest  in  the 
overture — he  didn't  even  publish  it. 

Finally  in  1814,  with  a  major  revival  and  reworking  afoot,  Beethoven  faced  the  prob- 
lem again — but  now  with  a  new  wrinkle.  He  and  Treitschke  decided  to  reverse  the  order 
of  the  first  two  numbers,  so  that  the  duet  preceded  Marzelline's  aria.  But  the  duet  is  in 
A  major;  it  could  not  possibly  follow  an  overture  in  C  major  (the  aria  was  in  C  minor/C 
major).  Beethoven  chose  to  write  an  overture  in  E  major,  which  would  lead  naturally  to 
the  opening  duet.  His  first  thought,  for  which  some  sketches  survive,  was  simply  to 
transpose  Leonoie  No.  1  (which  had  never  yet  been  performed)  to  E,  making  whatever 
adjustments  were  necessary  for  instrumental  range.  But  he  quickly  decided  that  it  was 
easier  to  start  over  afresh.  The  result  was  a  perfect  overture  for  this  opening— not  so 
dramatic  as  the  earlier  Leonoie  overtures,  but  also  not  so  powerful  as  to  render  the  open- 
ing scene  anticlimactic.  And  though  the  Fidelio  Overture  does  not  have  explicit  musical 
references  to  the  action  of  the  opera  to  follow,  there  are,  at  least,  hints  of  the  two  principal 
characters  at  the  very  beginning.  After  four  allegro  measures  of  full  orchestral  fanfare,  we 
have  a  rich  Adagio  begun  softly  by  horns  in  E;  this  at  least  hints  at  the  horns  (in  the  same 
key)  in  Leonore's  big  aria,  "Komm,  Hoffnung."  The  overture  continues  with  another 
tutti  Allegro  for  four  measures,  followed  by  an  Adagio  with  strings  murmuring  in  the 
relatively  dark  key  (in  this  context)  of  C  major,  music  that  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the 
passage  in  the  duet  between  Rocco  and  Pizarro  in  which  the  governor  of  the  prison  asks 
his  turnkey  to  murder  the  prisoner  in  the  deepest  dungeon  and  Rocco,  accompanied  by 
murmuring  strings  in  a  soft  C  major,  sings,  "The  one  who  scarcely  lives,  and  hovers  like 
a  ghost?"  This  is,  of  course,  a  reference  to  Florestan,  the  imprisoned  hero.  For  the  rest,  the 
Fidelio  Overture  goes  about  its  business  as  an  overture  should— being  energetic  and  lively, 
preparing  the  audience  to  follow  with  eager  attention  the  story  that  is  soon  to  unfold. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall, 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well. 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  orforthe  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of  .__ 

BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season,  as  the  orchestra 
begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it  | 

provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  /_. 

with  the  Orchestra.  ( 

seijiozawa/ 

For  further  information ,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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Robert  Schumann 

Conzertstuclt  in  F  for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  Opus  86 

Robert  Schumann  was  born  in  Zwickau, 
Saxony,  on  8  June  1810  and  died  in 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  29  July  1856.  He 
composed  liis  Conzertstiick  for  four  horns 
in  Dresden,  sketching  the  work  between 
18  and  20  February  1849  and  completing 
the  orchestration  by  11  March.  It  was  first 
performed  in  Leipzig  on  25  February 
1850.  These  are  the  first  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  though 
the  work  was  given  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  spring  by  the  Boston  Pops  with  the 
same  soloists.  In  addition  to  the  four  horn 
soloists,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  German  word  "Konzert"  means  both  "concert"  and  "concerto";  the  derivative, 
"Konzertstuck,"  has  no  direct  translation  into  normal  English,  since  "concerto  piece"  is 
literal  but  ugly,  while  "concert  piece,"  occasionally  encountered,  evades  the  issue.  A 
"Konzertstuck"  is  a  work  "something  like  a  concerto"  but  unusual  enough  that  the 
composer  hesitates  to  give  it  the  standard  name.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
concerted  composition — one  featuring  the  opposition  between  one  or  more  soloists  and 
the  full  orchestra— to  suggest  that  it  is  diminutive,  too  small  a  piece  to  be  considered  a 
full-scale  concerto.  For  that  reason,  the  term  "Konzertstuck"  has  occasionally  invited 
sneers,  as  if  the  work  in  question  were  too  small  to  be  anything  other  than  trivial. 

No  such  considerations  should  encourage  anyone  to  patronize  or  belittle  Schumann's 
Konzertstuck  (or,  as  he  chose  to  spell  it  here,  "Concertstuck"),  which  is  a  full-blown  con- 
certo in  every  sense  of  the  word!  Probably  the  only  reason  Schumann  chose  to  use  the  less 
familiar  term  is  that  the  three  movements  are  linked  and  follow  directly  from  one 
another.  In  this  respect  it  is  rather  like  Carl  Maria  von  Weber's  F  minor  Konzertstuck  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  probably  the  composition  that  did  most  to  popularize  the  term.  But 
the  scope  of  the  three  movements  (and  particularly  the  richness  of  the  developments  in 
the  two  sonata-form  movements),  the  lavish  melodic  invention,  and  the  harmonic  color 
all  combine  to  make  this  work  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  rewarding  large-scale  com- 
positions that  Schumann  ever  wrote.  It  is  a  mystery  why  the  piece  is  not  much  better 
known. 

Schumann  conceived  and  completed  the  score  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  that  was 
also  filled  with  many  other  projects.  This  burst  of  creative  energy  was  doubly  welcome 
because  during  the  midT840s  Schumann  had  suffered  poor  mental  health  for  a  time  and 
found  composing  difficult  in  the  extreme.  But  by  1847  he  had  turned  with  great  enthusi- 
asm to  the  composition  of  his  sole  opera,  Genoveva,  which  took  most  of  1847  and  the 
first  eight  months  of  1848.  Afterwards,  with  the  musical  juices  still  flowing  freely,  he  had 
turned  at  once  to  the  project  of  writing  some  incidental  music  for  Byron's  Manfred.  By 
mid-October  he  had  practically  finished  the  overture,  and  he  sketched  music  for  the 
entire  first  act  on  a  single  day  (6  November),  completing  the  score  on  23  November.  From 
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this  point  there  was  no  stopping  him.  He  seems  hardly  to  have  been  able  to  sign  the  com- 
pleted manuscript  of  one  work  before  starting  out  on  the  next,  as  the  record  of  his  output 
indicates:  on  25  November  he  began  his  choral  Adventlied  (fully  sketched  by  30  Novem- 
ber and  orchestrated  by  19  December)  and  a  piano  duet,  Bilder  aus  Osten  (Pictures  from 
the  East),  completed  the  day  after  Christmas.  Three  days  later  he  began  a  set  of 
Waldscenen  (Forest  Scenes)  for  piano,-  they  were  finished  in  a  week.  He  spent  much  of 
January  touching  up  details  of  Genoveva,  then  took  two  days  (11-12  February)  to  write  the 
Phantasiestucke  (Fantasy  Pieces)  for  clarinet  and  piano  and  four  days  (14-17  February)  for 
the  Adagio  and  Allegro  for  horn  and  piano.  He  then  turned  immediately  to  the  Konzert- 
stilck  for  four  horns,  sketching  the  whole  in  just  three  days  (18-20  February);  in  less  than 
three  weeks  (by  11  March),  he  had  also  completed  the  orchestration. 

But  his  outpouring  of  new  music  continued.  Most  of  March  he  spent  writing  choral 
romances  and  ballads,  as  well  as  the  Spanisches  Liederspiel.  a  cycle  of  vocal  solos,  duets, 
and  quartets.  The  first  week  of  April  was  devoted  to  revising  his  first  two  piano  trios  for 
publication.  On  13-15  April  he  composed  the  five  Stucke  im  Volkston  (Pieces  in  Folk 
Style)  for  cello  and  piano  and  began  the  Liedei album  fur  die  Jugend  (Song  Album  for  the 
Young)  on  21  April.  Only  the  outbreak  of  revolution  in  Dresden  (on  3  May)  put  a  tempo- 
rary halt  to  this  creative  outburst.  Even  then,  once  he  had  withdrawn  to  a  place  where  he 
would  not  be  forced  to  take  part  in  the  revolutionary  activity,  which  held  no  appeal  for 
him  (unlike  Wagner,  who  manned  the  barricades),  he  returned  to  the  LiederaJbum  and 
completed  it  on  13  May.  Small  wonder  that  he  was  later  to  call  this  period  "my  most 
fruitful  year." 

Schumann  probably  intended  to  have  the  Conzertstuck  performed  in  Dresden,  where 
he  was  living  at  the  time.  The  splendid  Dresden  orchestra  had  assuredly  been  a  prime 
inspiration  for  the  richness  of  this  particular  score.  But  when  his  activities  in  Dresden 
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were  cut  short  by  revolution,  he  had  to  wait  a  year  before  hearing  a  performance  in  Leip- 
zig. Yet  he  was  already  confident  of  the  quality  of  the  work;  even  before  the  premiere  he 
wrote  to  Ferdinand  Hiller  to  say  "It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  my  best  pieces." 

After  two  attention-getting  chords  from  the  orchestra,  the  four  horns  lead  off  with  a 
noble  fanfare,  the  germ  of  all  that  is  to  follow.  We'll  hear  much  of  that  triplet-figure  pick- 
up in  the  movement  to  come.  The  orchestra  expands  the  fanfare  into  a  full-scale  lyric 
treatment,  whereupon  the  soloists  begin  to  vie  with  one  another — and  with  the  other 
instruments— in  a  colorful  variety  of  combinations,  ranging  in  style  from  the  lyric  to  the 
virtuosic,  in  music  that  has  both  melodic  and  contrapuntal  interest.  The  skillful  inter- 
weaving of  singing  phrases  creates  a  wonderfully  rich  texture. 

The  slow  movement,  which  Schumann  called  a  "Romance,"  is  characteristically 
songlike.  After  stating  the  first  phrase  of  the  theme,  the  first  two  horns  proceed  in  a 
canon,  possibly  a  reflection  of  Schumann's  recent  study  of  Bach,  though  there  is  no 
Baroque  spirit  in  this  lyric  outpouring.  The  middle  section  builds  to  an  impressive  cli- 
max in  a  broad  melody  first  heard  in  the  orchestra,  then  carried  on  by  the  soloists.  (It  will 
return  transformed  in  the  finale.)  The  movement  closes  with  a  greatly  abridged  restate- 
ment of  the  opening  section. 

A  few  measures  of  continuation  from  the  cadence  of  the  Romance  link  the  slow 
movement  to  the  finale,  a  lively  sonata-form  movement  filled  with  wit  and  color  grow- 
ing out  of  the  fanciful  interplay  of  soloists  and  orchestra.  A  crisp  anapestic  rhythmic 
figure  in  the  orchestra  urges  the  soloists  along  in  their  swelling  fanfares.  The  develop- 
ment section  is  particularly  adventurous  in  its  wide-ranging  harmonies,  and  Schumann 
appropriately  tells  the  soloists  to  play  their  cadential  flourish  "with  bravura." 

-S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

L.m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The  Symphony 
No.  2  was  composed  in  1877,  during  a 
productive  summer  stay  at  Pbrtschach  in 
Carinthia  (southern  Austria);  the  first 
performance  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  Hans  Richter  in  Vienna  on 
30  December  1877.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  at  New  York's 
Steinway  Hall  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  under  Adolph  Neuendorff  on  3 
October  1878.  Boston  heard  the  Brahms 
Second  for  the  first  time  several  months 
later,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  it  on 
9  January  1879  at  a  Harvard  Musical 
Society  concert.  Georg  Henschel  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  February  1882,  and  the  orchestra  has  since  played 
it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto 
Urack,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Bruno  Wal- 
ter, Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Eugene  Ormandy,  John  BarbiroUi,  Lorin  Maazel, 
Finest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Stanislaw  Skiowaczewski,  William  Steinberg,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Eugen  Jochum,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  SUverstein,  and 
Kazuyoshi  Akiyama.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Eugene  Ormandy' s 
in  July  1979;  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  earlier  this 
season.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Brahms's  Second  Symphony  was  new  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
founded.  True,  it  had  already  been  played  here  twice,  but  it  was  counted  as  a  fearfully 
modern  composition,  and  when  the  BSO's  first  music  director,  Georg  Henschel,  led  a 
performance  of  the  piece  in  the  inaugural  season,  people  listened  with  respect,  at  least,  if 
not  enthusiasm  (after  all,  Henschel  was  a  friend  of  the  composer  himself;  years  later  he 
wrote  a  book  entitled  Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms).  The  reviewers  found 
the  symphony  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  The  Boston  Traveler  ran  a  review  that  was  as  typical 
of  its  day  as  it  is  untypical  of  ours= 

It  would  appear  as  though  Brahms  might  afford  occasionally  to  put  a  little  more 
melody  into  his  work— just  a  little  now  and  then  for  a  change.  His  Second  Symphony 
gave  the  impression  that  the  composer  was  either  endeavoring  all  the  while  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  harmonic  sounds  without  reaching  them;  or  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  any  whatever. 

We  can  only  gape  in  astonishment.  During  the  intervening  century  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  Second  above  all  as  the  most  pastoral  of  his  four  essays  in  the  symphonic 
medium,  the  lush  and  sensuous  foil  to  his  more  austere  C  minor  symphony  composed 
only  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before  actually 
allowing  a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The  First,  completed  in  1876, 
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...the  highest  international  level  of 
chamber  music  playing..." 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


2  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  4  PM 


Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  1983 
Benita  Valente,  soprano 

SCHUBERT  Trio  \n  B  flat  for  strings,  D.471. 
SCHUBERT  'Der  Hirt  auf  dem  Felsen,'  for  soprano, 

clarinet,  and  piano,  D.965 
FAURE  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 
EARL  KIM  'Exercises  en  Route' 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  24,  1983 

BOCCHERINI  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Op.  45,  No.  3 
LOUEL  Trio  for  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone 
MENDELSSOHN  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet, 

bassoon,  and  piano,  Op.  1 13 
DOHNANYI  Quintet  No.  2  in  E  flat  minor  for 
piano  and  strings,  Op.  26 


SINGLE  TICKETS:  $10.00,  $7.50,  $5.50 

AVAILABLE  AT  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE. 
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And  the  finest  shops  -  anywhere 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^ 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
PLACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood— 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


was  not  the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least  one  abortive  earlier  effort  had  served  as 
raw  material  for  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others  may  well 
have  been  sketched,  even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the  problem 
was  his  concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed  implicitly  on 
his  shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  Already  more  self- 
critical  than  most  composers  ever  become,  he  was  increasingly  leery  of  the  interest  with 
which  the  musical  world  awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field  that  Beethoven  had 
made  so  thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the  following  year  during  his 
summer  vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake  Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia  (south- 
ern Austria).  He  spent  three  summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and  each  one  was 
musically  productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the  Second  Sym- 
phony, the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata.  The  new  symphony  was  an 
enormous  success  when  Hans  Richter.  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,-  it  was 
no  less  well  received  two  weeks  later  in  Leipzig.  These  two  cities  were,  of  course,  centers 
of  Brahms  aficionados  (the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  especially  in  Vienna,  and  Clara 
Schumann  in  Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony  attracted  mixed  notices,  but  always 
respect  at  the  very  least. 

The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody  conjures  up  the 
freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and  long-time  correspondent  Dr. 
Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing  the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it  must  be 
on  the  Worthersee!"  What  strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation  of  mood, 
especially  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of  its  predeces- 
sor. What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  Second  is,  if  anything,  even 
more  precision-ground  than  the  First.  The  parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch.  This  was  certainly 
noticed  even  by  the  negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted  the  composer's  skill. 
WF.  Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotater,  wrote  in  the  Boston  Courier  following 
the  first  performance  in  Boston: 

It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a  year  of  severe 
intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little  more  sure  that  such  labor 
would  be  repaid. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

Eg]  ROBERT  HALF  M 

EZ3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

® 
100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 
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Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day.  Inc. 
Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 
One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000.     o 

Tucker  Anthony 
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How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
spontaneity  the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of  the  Brahms  symphonies — 
to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners  blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual  work"  that 
Apthorp  mentions  and  allow  themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently  unbuttoned  of  the 
Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely  wrought.  Everything  in  the  first 
movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three-note 
"motto"  in  cellos  and  basses,  the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in  the 
woodwinds.  It  might  be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a  mere 
preparation  for  the  "true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure  does  not  even 
return  at  the  recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn  call);  but  at  every  point  in  the 
first  movement  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  symphony  echoes  of  those  three  notes 
appear— sometimes  as  quarter-notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes  speeded  up  to  eighth- 
notes  (which  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to  6/8),  and  sometimes 
slowed  down  to  half-notes  (which  does  the  opposite,  changing  3/4  to  3/2  in  feeling).  And 
the  coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  treatments  of  the  motto. 
Even  when  the  motto  does  not  appear  by  itself  it  is  buried  in  the  other  melodic  ideas  that 
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A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)  247-3000 
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grow  out  of  the  opening  statement.  Like  the  motto  figure,  each  of  the  other  elements  of 
the  opening  phrase  carries  its  weight  in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the  arrival  of  the  second 
theme  in  violas  and  cellos,-  this  melting  waltz  tune  sounds  more  than  a  little  like 
Brahms's  Lullaby— is  that  why  it  is  so  relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with  lower 
string  sound  by  giving  the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas,  who  have 
an  accompanying  part. 

Brahms's  rhythmic  control  may  have  confused  early  listeners  but  is  treasured  today  as 
a  fresh  and  powerful  feature  of  his  music.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  metrical 
transformations  of  the  opening  motto,-  but  Brahms's  interest  in  rhythm  extends  to  the 
phrasing  of  melodies  and  whole  sections.  Somehow,  imperceptibly,  we  find  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  in  the  exposition  and  we  reach  an  energetic  passage 
in  which  everything  has  been  shifted  by  one  beat — what  sounds  like  the  downbeat  of  the 
measure  is  in  fact  the  second  beat,  and  this  runs  for  a  good  sixteen  measures  before  the 
conductor's  downbeat  and  the  "feel"  of  the  strong  beat  in  the  phrase  again  coincide.  Here 
and  in  similar  passages  Brahms's  flexibility  avoids  the  "tyranny  of  the  barline"  that 
straitjacketed  so  much  nineteenth-century  music. 

The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the  first,  begins  with 
a  stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a  similar  melody  descending  in  the 
cellos,  the  two  ideas  mirroring  each  other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow 
graceful  shapes,  grows  organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement,  perhaps  one  with 
two  Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids  direct  comparison  with 
Beethoven  by  making  his  third  movement  more  of  a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape  is 
close  to  that  of  the  scherzo  with  two  Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens  the 
main  section,  which  is  twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the  first 
shifts  from  3/4  to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation  among 
Boston  critics  a  century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It  is  all  pretty,  but  it 
hardly  seems  to  hold  together— the  giddy  fancies  of  a  wayward  humor."  He  failed  to 
notice  that  each  of  the  interruptions  is  a  variation  and  further  development  of  ideas 
already  heard  in  the  main  part,  especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  normally  inserted  for 
purposes  of  contrast,  but  Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through  unity. 

The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based  throughout  on 
thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  symphony 
(including  the  "motto").  Here,  too,  Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes  familiar  ideas 
sound  fresh  in  new  relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of  those  prize  metrical 
shifts,  producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2  of  the  movement  into 
a  surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in  2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy  and  immediate 
and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a  secret  hope  that  at  some  point,  after 
he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece  a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did  put  in  his 
"year  of  severe  intellectual  work"— or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open  ears— and 
realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

-S.L. 
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New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


More . . . 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard  Solo- 
mon's Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous  tech- 
niques of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Roger  Fiske  has  contributed  a  short 
volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Wash- 
ington paperback)  which  deals  briefly  with  the  Fidelio  overture.  The  Fideho  overture,  of 
course,  precedes  any  full  recording  of  the  opera,  but  it  is  also  available  separately  on  single 
discs  of  Beethoven  overtures.  Among  the  recommended  ones  are  the  recording  of 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG,  including  Fidelio,  Egrnont, 
Leonore  No.  3,  Coriolan,  King  Stephen,  and  Prometheus)  and  that  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  either  as  a  single  disc  containing  the  most 
famous  overtures  or  as  a  two-record  set  including  Beethoven's  entire  output  of  overtures). 

The  article  by  Gerald  Abraham  on  Robert  Schumann  in  The  New  Grove  is  very  fine. 
Hans  Gal's  Schumann  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback)  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  in  that  fine  series,-  it  contains  a  brief  but  informa- 
tive discussion  of  the  Conzertstuck  for  four  horns  and  orchestra.  Robert  Schumann:  the 
Man  and  His  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes  &.  Noble),  is  a  symposium  with 
many  interesting  things,  among  them  a  fine  chapter  on  the  concertos  by  Alfred  Nieman. 
There  is  a  splendid  recording  of  the  Conzertstuck  by  Daniel  Barenboim  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  (DG,  coupled  with  Schumann's  Second  Symphony,  or  as  part  of  a  three-disc 
set  that  also  contains  all  four  symphonies  and  the  Manfred  Overture).  Klaus  Tennstedt 
has  recorded  it  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Angel,  coupled  with  the  Schumann 
Third),  and  there  is  a  budget  recording  by  Karl  Ristenpart  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
the  Saar  (Nonesuch,  with  the  Introduction  and  Allegro  appassionato  in  G,  Opus  92,  also 
called  Conzertstuck). 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came  out 
in  1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and- 
works  on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a 
good  volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  Second  Symphony  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader 
with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive,"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for 
those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are 
good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo).  Among 
available  recordings,  Pierre  Monteux's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  is  quite  splendid 
(London  Stereo  Treasury),  as  is  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (Seraphim,  coupled  with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture);  both  are  on  budget- 
priced  labels.  Claudio  Abbado's  performance  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  full— with 
the  first-movement  repeat— and  relaxed  in  mood  (DG).  Herbert  von  Karajan's  fine  per- 
formance with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  available  either  as  a  single  disc  or  in  a  set  of  the 
four  Brahms  symphonies  (DG). 

-S.L. 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type. .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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Charles  Kavalovski 
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Charles  Kavalovski,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  principal  horn,  joined  the  orches- 
tra during  the  summer  of  1972.  Formerly  prin- 
cipal horn  of  the  Denver  Symphony  he  holds 
a  doctoral  degree  in  physics  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Before  turning  to  music  as 
a  career,  he  taught  and  did  research  at  several 
leading  universities,  including  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  currently 
adjunct  professor  of  both  music  and  physics  at 
Boston  University,  a  faculty  member  at 
Tangiewood's  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players. 


Richard  Sebring 


Richard  Sebring  was  recently  appointed  asso- 
ciate principal  horn  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  principal  horn  of  the  Boston 
Pops.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  a  former  student  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  Mr.  Sebring 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1981.  He  has  been  principal  horn  with 
the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  and  the  Con- 
cert Opera  Orchestra  of  Boston.  His  past  expe- 
rience also  includes  playing  horn  with  the  Pro 
Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston  and  the 
Boston  Ballet  Company. 
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Strauss 


"ALSO 
SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA' 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa  r 


6514  221  O    7337  221  B 


OZAWA     Q 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREDUPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  7810    7300  855  EI 


HOLST 


TH€  PMN€TS 

oznwn 

BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782©   7300  856(3 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


MAHLER  8th    II? 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  /#m 

BOSTON      M 
SYMPH< 


6769  069  O    7654  069  S 


TCHAIKOVSKY  6 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  892  O    7300  892  Q 


Grieg  -  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 

Davis 

Boston 
.  Symphony 


9500  891  O    7300  891^3 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98     SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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Daniel  Katzen 


Daniel  Katzen  is  second  horn  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  A  faculty  member  at 
the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  and 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr. 
Katzen  was  previously  fourth  horn  with  the 
San  Diego  Symphony  second  horn  with  the 
Grant  Park  Symphony  in  Chicago,  and  second 
horn  with  the  Phoenix  Symphony.  He  has 
also  been  an  extra  player  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and 
with  orchestras  in  Europe  and  Israel. 

Born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  Mr.  Katzen 
began  playing  the  piano  at  age  two  and  the 
cello  at  age  nine.  Two  years  later  he  took  up 
the  horn  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
Preparatory  Department  with  Milan  Yancich. 
After  graduating  with  honors,  Mr.  Katzen 
attended  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Music,  where  his  teachers  were  Michael 
Holtzel  and  Philip  Farkas.  The  course  of  study 
included  a  year  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum. 
After  earning  his  bachelor  of  music  degree 
and  graduating  with  distinction,  he  did  post- 
graduate work  at  Northwestern  University, 
where  he  studied  with  Dale  Clevenger.  Mr. 
Katzen  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  1979. 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Vlace.     lioston 


742^480 


All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
2100— and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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Richard  Mackey 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  Richard  Mackey  joined 
the  horn  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  April  of  1973.  He  attended  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  with  former  Boston  Symphony 
horn  player  William  Valkenier.  Mr.  Mackey 
began  his  musical  training  at  the  age  of  eleven 
with  trumpet  lessons,  switching  to  the  horn 
two  years  later.  Between  1953  and  1962,  he 
performed  regularly  at  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival  in  Vermont,  and  until  1955  he  was  a 
member  of  the  horn  section  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony.  He  then  joined  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  which  he  left  in  1963  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Japan  Philharmonic.  While 
there,  he  performed  a  number  of  times  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Mr.  Mackey  has 
also  been  a  freelance  artist  in  Los  Angeles. 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141 ,  day  or   .  v 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  The  Talbots. 


TW 


aJbcTi 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
Country  Curtains 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.E  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
John  F.  Magee 


Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &.  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Tfi^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

fan  Pne-76eat*e  0?eo4t& 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE ,     BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS,    02115    ...  2U-  2111 

fTwo  blocks  west   of    Symphony   HalU 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Senkgr&Assoc 

Incorporated,  Realtors 

617-369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 


Share  the  warm,  traditional  . 

atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest       , 
restaurant.  - 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 

NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(  Corner  of  Newbury  St. )        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         > 
Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
♦Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr.. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
♦Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

♦J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

♦Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

♦Atlantic  Richfield  Company 
Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 
♦Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
♦HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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♦Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
♦Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

♦Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
♦Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
♦The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
♦Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
♦TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

♦Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
♦Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
♦Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
♦Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
♦Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
♦Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
♦Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
♦The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
♦Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

♦Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

♦Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


\jins  i/^sx±Uin  <zf\ug±  of  <zA/Eujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

'"J(U  cMots  njou  J(nou,  c/ttout  OxUnLiC  J?^,    Ok  cMcns  ^Ijou  <Va£us   %U." 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 


s 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16 Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


SWAMPSCOTT 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  malnten-. 
ance,  pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lynn.  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnin  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(817)  581-5070 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &.  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 
John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Lifestyle ...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston-but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332  4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CUR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Of  Chestnut  Hill 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 

*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
* WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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* WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
*Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 
*Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T.  Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W  Bernstein 


continuing  w  tiHulitiafi/ 
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*  Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


For  gracious  living  on  a  grand  scale,  share  the  legacy  of  this  13-acre 

nineteenth  century  estate.  Landscaped  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it 

preserves  two  historic  mansions  transformed  into  six  palatial  residences, 

plus  carriage  house  and  gate  lodge.  Brand-new  single  and  townhouse 

homes,  comparable  in  scale  and  quality,  provide  a  total  of  just  thirty-eight 

estate  condominiums.  Tennis,  outdoor  pool,  and  on-site  Estate  Manager. 

Preview  priced  from  $290,000  to  $588,000. 

FISHER  HILL  ESTATES 

575  Boylston  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146.  (617)  739-2277. 
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®  SooTH  '3z 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  I  lotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 


Coining  Concerts  . . . 


FIELD  ™» 

*?■  ■  ■ 
■  I  Hi 

■  ■- 
i  i 

PROPERP 
RESIDENT 

1384  COMM 
Allston,  Mass 
Telephone:    I 

/  MANAGE 
"IAL  and  C( 

ONWEALTH 
achusetts  021 
617)  738-570 

MENT 
DMMERCIAL 

AVENUE 

34           P-W 
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Wednesday,  2  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  3  February — 8-9:50 

Thursday  A'  series 
Friday,  4  February— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  5  February— 8-9:50 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER 
Ibert  Escales 

Thursday,  10  February — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  11  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  12  February— 8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Stravinsky  Apollo 

Stravinsky  Requiem  Canticles 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Dvorak  Cello  Concerto 

YO-YOMA 

Tuesday,  22  February— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Dei  Freischutz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 


Wednesday,  23  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  24  February— 8-945 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday  25  February— 2-3:45 
Saturday  26  February— 8-9=45 
EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 
Barber  Adagio  for  Strings 

Strauss  Don  Juan 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 
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in  most  trust  eompan;  ,  .mercjal  banking  i     - 

P        ;  /hile  the  tryst  department  ii 

aligned  a  role  of  \mm  importanm 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strangly  that  the  problems  of 
trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  pan  lime,  effort; 

that  they  cail  tor  nothing  le§§  tharfeemplete  attention 
In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company  true  to  it§  nam©; 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations 

iy  thu§  restricting  our  activities  we  are  in  a  po§ition  to 
provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  nece§§ary  for 
the  successful  management  of  trust 


N   fit 


BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Cdrtipariy 

\7%  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (§17)  482^270 
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J©fc  SYMPHONY  MALL  G^NyERT  ANO 
Tie&IT  INFORMATION,  aril  (ffi) 

gram  informal,  §aU  "e^N^i#T:" 

Wi  BQSTPN  SYMPHONY  prfcr  ms  ten 
mewths  a  year,  m  Symphpny  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  Fpr  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

rHALL  KINTAL INFOR 
1 

THt  Bu  .  j!  g  j   jni  Hi*    ;   ■    .  ., 

&p.m.  Monday  ':!   ough  Saturday;  §3  §§g§§ft 
gyenings.  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  i  p.m.  when  theie  is  a  con- 
g#rtthr-.r  ctrciYsormc.  i    -     tickets 

for,  honyconci 

ere  a  given  ecru  ert  aim 


TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
neon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


e§ngefSs  (§yte iplto  §§nG§fl§  Only):  Th§  §drV 

§mu§d  tew  pri§§  0I  ffte  Mm&ay  mtete  i§ 
assured  taugH  the  generosity  el  two  gmnr 
rows  $mm-  THe  Rush  Ticket  are  sold  a! 
14  JO  each,  one  to.  a.  customer,  gf  &e  §ym- 
phpny  Hall  West;  Entrance  qn  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
-k-Cj1*  -i   j.n.iHatd- 

lie 


UR5T  AID  FACILITIES  for  bo.n  me    , .no" 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  se A  lor  aligns   r  the  switchboard  ggaj  the 
Massachusetts  Av«  n  us  entrance. 
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bine  Antique  Clothing  &/ /mens 

aru£  LLcxto<4/s  unenA<  Lew  £/i&  nosn& 

O'Rama's  also  otters  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  of 
k  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  11-5 
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'When  You  Think  Of  Air 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston     Prosthodontist  Scituate 
267-3011  545-5232 

WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and' Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  .Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises    I 


For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 
the  symphony  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 
coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 
So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^      ^  rf^ 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  1  r\  I  \^s^\ur 

Streets,  Boston,  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100. 
Garage  parking  available. 


L^lt.  ^UIV/UO  V^l^  uuu   vvui^  ^uJU1J5t. 

HaltonsCafr 

J-/and  wine  exchange  \J 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 
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pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like .«   ^-<, 

father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 

good  tilings  in  life  stay  that  way        ,...^ 

<Dewars.1S 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store         Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

J.  P.  Barger 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 
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Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  G.  Mugar 
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General  Manager 
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Promotion 

Judith  Gordon 
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Director,  Broadcasting 
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James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 
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Tanglewood 
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Walter  D.Hill 
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Acting  Director 
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Katherine  Whitty 
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Boston  Council 
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Berkshire  Music  Center 
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'  'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3H  and 

that  taxes  take  4H?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  I'd  lose  a  dime." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '83!! 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  its 
major  fundraising  event,  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  on  11, 12,  and  13 
March.  WCRB-FM-102.5,  with  Richard  L.  Kaye  at  the  helm,  will  begin  broadcasting  from 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000  is  reached  Sunday  night.  During  the  week- 
end, hundreds  of  volunteers  will  staff  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges  and 
ensuring  the  smooth  running  of  every  facet  of  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5  will  broadcast  a  special  Sunday-evening  program  featuring  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams.  This  year's 
premiums  offer  something  for  everyone,  including  a  specially  commissioned  silk- 
screened  poster,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa,"  by  Lance  Hidy. 
Exclusive  premiums  new  this  year  include  an  updated  tote  bag,  a  lyre  pendant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  stuffed  BSO  bear  sporting  a  sweater  hand-knit  by  Council  members.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  staff  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  BSO  Trustees  and  Overseers.  The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Mara- 
thon Catalog,  with  more  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  of  New 
England  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February.  Invitations  are  already  in  the 
mail  for  a  gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  to  take  place  Tuesday,  1  March,  with  complimen- 
tary champagne,  music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  7J5  that  evening,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  a  very  special  group  of  premiums,  ranging  from 
Reed  and  Barton  pewter  candlesticks  to  a  helicopter  ride  over  Boston  Harbor  to  a  tour  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House.  Tickets  for  the  Preview  Party  are  $12.50  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservations,  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 


'A  Walk  Through  the  Ages" 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  a  special  benefit 
program,  "A  Walk  Through  the  Ages,"  featuring  four  BSO  horn  players:  Daniel  Katzen, 
Roger  Kaza,  Richard  Sebring,  and  Jay  Wadenpfuhl.  This  program,  ranging  from  Renais- 
sance to  modern  music,  and  including  works  by  Palestrina,  Bach,  Reicha,  Hindemith, 
and  Lowell  Shaw,  will  be  presented  at  the  Harvard  Club,  374  Commonwealth  Avenue  in 
Boston  on  Sunday,  27  February  at  4=30  p.m.  The  musicians  will  comment  briefly  on  the 
music  being  performed.  Wine  and  cheese  will  be  served.  Tickets  to  this  benefit  concert 
are  $25  (of  which  $15  is  tax-deductible)  or  $10  for  regular  admission.  All  proceeds  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  or  reservations,  please  call  the 
Junior  Council  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


By  their  very  nature,  investments  are 
risky  undertakings.  So,  it's  understand- 
able that  investors  have  doubts  about 
the  way  their  portfolios  are  being 
managed. 

Which  is  why  you  should  call  to 
arrange  for  an  Investment  Diagnosis. 
It's  a  simple  process,  really.  We 
research  and  analyze  your  holdings. 
Then  we  take  what  we've  learned  and 
tell  you  if  your  investments  are  meet- 
ing your  objectives. 


You'll  have  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue doing  business  with  us  afterward. 
But  our  experience  has  been  that 
investors  usually  prefer  our  direction. 
In  fact,  more  than  a  few  have  said  that 
the  modest  fee  we  charge  for  the  diag- 
nosis is  one  of  the  best  investments 
they  ever  made.  Call  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Investment  Diagnosis  you  can  take  stock  in. 
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Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZ-TV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  Friday, 
18  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10=30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10.15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  appears  in  recital  with  Elizabeth  Morse,  harp,  at  the  First 
Parish  Church  of  Watertown,  35  Church  Street  (corner  of  Summer  Street),  on  Friday, 
4  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Faure,  Saint-Saens,  J.S.  Bach,  Salzedo, 
Ravel,  and  Rachmaninoff.  Admission  is  $5,  $3  for  senior  citizens  and  those  under 
eighteen.  For  information  and  reservations  call  527-0225  or  484-3049. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet— BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and  Ronan  Lefkowitz, 
violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel— plays  music  of  Beethoven,  Stravinsky, 
Wolfe,  and  Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
13  February  at  3  p.m.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information, 
call  862-0995. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Saturday 
evening,  15  February  at  8  p.m.  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worcester. 

BSO  on  WGBH 

Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up=  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  on 
Monday,  7  February  at  11  a.m. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968,- 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteenxity  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guiielieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zaiathustra,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  da  piintemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 


Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chaii 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chaii 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  E  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Eahnestock  chat 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 
Lila  Brown 
Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chat 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chaii 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chaii 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chaii 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chaii 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chaii 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chaii 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Maigaiet  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall,-  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  whc 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  Dinner 
Monday,  May  9,  1983 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 
^hducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen-,  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorf inkle 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Albert  Moore 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Larry  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J.  P.  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O.  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Lee  Archer 
William  L.  Brown 
Frank  Luca 


Treasurer 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Vice  President 

President 

President 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 

*  *  Burgess  &  Leith,  Inc. 

*  *Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboraties,  Inc. 
**  Citicorp,  Inc. 

*  *  Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 

*  *  Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

*  *Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Epsilon  Data  Management 
Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
First  Boston  Corporation 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

*  *Food  Enterprise,  Inc. 
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john  Humphrey 
John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  Sohn 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G.  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Arnold  S.  Wolf 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Tom  Heaslip 
Charles  Humphrey 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
Gerald  Segel 
James  V.  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


Chairman 

President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.VP 

Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  8k  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Vice  President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  8k  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-  Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President 

VP  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

VP  8k  Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


*  *The  Forum  Corporation 

GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 
Gadsby  8k  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corporation 
The  Gillette  Company 

*  *Giltspur  Exhibit,  Inc. 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  8k  Co.,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company 

Hatoff's 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  8k  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

E.F.  Hutton  8k  Company  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 

*  *  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  8k  Co. 

Kenyon  8k  Eckhardt 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

LEA  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 

*  *  Leach  8k  Garner  Company 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. -Stuarts 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Marks  International 

*  *  Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
New  England  Telephone  Company 
Newsome  8k  Co.,  Inc. 

*  *  O'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Company 

*  *Parlax  Corporation 

*  *  Patriot  Bank  Corporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  8k  Co. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Pneumo  Corporation 
Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

*  *  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

*  *  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsomes,  Inc.) 
Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 
State  Street  Bank  8k  Trust  Co. 
The  Stop  8k  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 
Stride-Rite  Corporation 

*  *  Systems  Engineering  8k  Mfg.  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

*  *Touche  Ross  8k  Co. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *  Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 
U.S.  Trust  Company 
WBZ-TV 
WCVB-TV 
**WNEV-TV 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Wheelabrator-Frye 
Woodstock  Corporation 
Zayre  Corporation 


*  *New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983. 
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Sei 

Sir! 


Th 

Sat 
SE 


Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225, 000  to  $550, 000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  3  February  at  8 
Friday  4  February  at  2 
Saturday  5  February  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 

Adagio  molto — Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
MenuettO:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio — Allegro  molto  vivace 


BRUCH 


Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 

Prelude.  Allegro  moderate— 

Adagio 

Finale:  Allegro  energico 

ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER 


INTERMISSION 


IBERT 


Escales  (Ports  of  Call) 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  9  October  1925) 


Calme — Assez  anime- 
Modere,  tres  rythme 
Anime — Modere 


-Calme 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9=50  and  Friday's  about  3=50. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  14 


This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  0*  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthi^1^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  probably  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  First  Symphony  in  1799,  completing 
it  early  in  1800.  The  first  performance 
took  place  at  a  concert  given  by 
Beethoven  in  Vienna  on  2  April  1800. 
The  first  American  performance  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  highly  musical 
Moravian  community  in  Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania,  on  13  June  1813;  the  con- 
ductor of  that  performance  is  unknown. 

Georg  Henschel  introduced  the  work  to 

> 

Boston  Symphony  audiences  early  in  the 
inaugural  season,  on  28  and  29  October 
1881.  Since  then  it  has  been  performed 
here  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Pour,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and  William  Steinberg.  The  most  recent  Symphony  Hall 
performances  took  place  in  December  1975  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas;  since  then 
there  have  been  performances  at  Tanglewood  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (1976)  and  Kurt, 
Masur  (1982).  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Popular  writing  about  Beethoven  has  found  it  all  too  easy  to  belittle  the  early 
pre-Eroica  symphonies  as  offspring  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  little  more  than  student 
works,  forerunners  of  the  masterpieces  to  come.  Quite  aside  from  its  gratuitous  denigra- 
tion of  the  rich  legacy  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  this  attitude  shows  little  real  understanding 
of  Beethoven's  music.  Beethoven's  contemporaries,  at  least,  were  aware  that  the  First 
Symphony  marked  the  arrival  of  an  arresting  new  voice  in  the  concert  hall,  one  that 
made  demands  possibly  beyond  the  audience's  willingness  to  follow.  Certainly  the  work 
that  succeeded  most  brilliantly  with  those  who  attended  Beethoven's  "academy"  (as  such 
concerts  were  called)  on  2  April  1800  was  not  the  symphony  but  another  new  piece,  the 
Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20.  That  work,  delightful  as  it  was,  did  not  make  the  kinds  of 
intellectual  demands  that  the  symphony  did.  The  symphony  was  full  to  overflowing 
with  musical  ideas  and  demanded  full  attention  throughout.  It  was  no  lightweight  piece, 
but  rather  a  dense  composition  in  its  interrelationship  of  thematic  idea  and  harmonic 
plan,  in  its  expansion  to  a  larger  scale  than  most  earlier  symphonies  had  aimed  at,  and  in 
the  intricate  interplay  of  small  motivic  gestures  that  helped  to  unify  it. 

We  know  nothing  of  why  Beethoven  wrote  this  symphony.  He  had  certainly  planned 
an  attack  on  the  largest  musical  genre  more  than  once  before—  sketches  survive  for 
earlier  symphonies  that  never  got  beyond  the  embryo  stage — but  it  was  not  until  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  already  established  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  for  the  piano,  with 
recently  won  laurels  as  a  composer  for  string  quartet,  that  he  came  before  the  public  as  a 
symphonist.  No  sketches  seem  to  survive,  and  even  the  complete  autograph  score  is  lost. 
We  are  left,  then,  only  with  the  work  itself. 
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Week  14 


SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

If  If  j  I    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
CTITE  Street  for  generations . 

J  |J«  E  Our  services  3re  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

Mi|PPf  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 
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Today,  after  having  heard  the  Beethoven  First  so  many  times  over  so  many  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  recapture  what  must  have  been  the  audience's  sense  of  disorientation  in  the 
opening  measures,  when  Beethoven's  first  two  chords  seem  to  imply  a  symphony  in  F, 
only  to  have  that  move  cancelled  by  the  next  chord,  which  aims  at  G.  We  now  think  of 
that  opening  as  a  wonderful,  oblique  approach  to  the  home  key,  a  setting  up  of  harmonic 
tensions  that  are  only  resolved  with  the  establishment  of  the  main  Allegro  con  brio.  But 
early  listeners  found  themselves  befuddled  by  what  seemed  to  be  contradictory  signals 
from  the  composer.  Right  from  the  outset  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  new  and 
individual  voice. 

Once  underway  with  his  Allegro  con  brio,  Beethoven  suggests  the  expanded  frame- 
work of  his  material  by  presenting  his  theme  first  on  the  tonic  of  the  home  key,  then 
immediately  repeating  it  one  step  higher.  It  is  a  favorite  gambit  of  the  composer's.  Such  a 
gesture  cannot  be  repeated  again  literally  without  becoming  exasperating,-  it  virtually 
forces  something  varied  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  the  elevated  pitch  of  the 
repetition  screws  up  the  energy  level  one  notch,  the  first  step  in  a  journey  of  skillfully 
weighted  tension  and  release. 

The  slow  movement  (though  not  too  slow:  Beethoven  qualifies  his  Andante  cantabile 
with  the  words  "con  mow" — "with  movement")  is  a  full-fledged  sonata  form,  complete 
with  an  extensive  development  section  (rare  at  this  tempo),  in  which  the  principal  theme 
consists  of  imitative  statements  overlapping  each  other  in  a  fugato.  A  dotted  rhythm 
subtly  introduced  as  part  of  the  melody  in  the  third  bar  gradually  gains  in  importance 
until  it  becomes  an  extended  motive  in  the  timpani  (against  flute  and  violin  triplets)  at 
the  end  of  the  exposition  and  dominates  the  development  section.  The  recapitulation 
feels  as  if  it  moves  faster  since,  as  so  often  in  Beethoven,  there  is  an  underlying  faster 
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pulse  that  was  not  present  earlier;  the  dotted  rhythm  provides  striking  contrast  from  the 
passages  of  smooth  equal  sixteenths. 

Beethoven  still  uses  the  generic  term  Menuetto  for  the  third  movement,  though  the 
tempo  marking,  Allegro  molto  e  vivace,  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from  that  stately 
aristocratic  dance.  In  fact,  this  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  everything  but  name.  The  main 
part  of  the  movement  consists  of  a  headlong  dash  toward  far  harmonic  vistas,  with 
chords  constantly  changing  in  ceaseless  activity;  by  way  of  the  most  striking  contrast,  the 
Trio  features  woodwinds  and  violins  in  a  gentler  passage  with  almost  no  harmonic 
motion  at  all — a  stasis  designed  to  allow  a  catching  of  breath  before  the  return  of  the  mad 
race. 

Charles  Rosen  has  noted,  in  his  book  The  Classical  Style,  how  important  the  upbeat  is 
to  the  fundamental  wit  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  A  regular  upbeat 
pattern  in  a  theme  can  lead  the  listener's  expectation  in  a  certain  direction — and  perhaps 
mislead  it  for  expressive  purposes.  Beethoven's  finale  begins  with  a  passage  in  which  an 
upbeat  grows  from  just  two  notes  to  three,  then  four,  five,  six,  and  finally  a  seven-note 
upward  scale  and  two  reiterations  of  the  note  at  the  top  before  reaching  the  downbeat. 
This  huge  "upbeat,"  which  extends  for  nearly  a  measure-and-a-half,  accumulates  such  a 
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load  of  potential  energy  in  its  climb  that  the  reaction  can  be  nothing  less  than  an 
explosion  of  wit  and  high  spirits  in  which  a  series  of  thematic  ideas  develop  in  the  most 
intricate  counterpoint.  The  long  upbeat  phrase  sometimes  leads  to  the  theme,  but  often 
(especially  in  the  development)  it  ends  unexpectedly  in  nothing  or  intertwines  with  itself 
turned  upside  down.  This  splendid  final  movement  in  the  first  of  Beethoven's  nine 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  symphony  remains  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
Beethovenian  guffaw. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 
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Max  Bruch 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  26 


Max  Karl  August  Bruch  was  born  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  on  6  January  1838 
and  died  in  Friedenau,  near  Berlin,  on 
20  October  1920.  His  Violin  Concerto  in 
G  minor  was  composed  during  the  years 
1864  and  1867;  after  a  number  of  revi- 
sions it  achieved  its  final  state  in  October 
1867.  There  was  apparently  a  perform- 
ance of  a  preliminary  version  of  the  score 
in  Koblenz  on  24  April  1866,  with  a  solo- 
ist named  O.  von  KQnigslow  and  Bruch 
conducting  the  definitive  version  was 
first  performed  by  Joseph  Joachim  (to 
whom  the  work  is  dedicated)  in  Bremen 
on  7  January  1868,  with  Karl  Reinthaler 
conducting.  The  American  premiere 
took  place  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  on  3  February  1872  under  the  dtiection  of  Carl  Bergmann;  Pablo  Sarasate  was  the 
soloist.  The  concerto  was  for  many  years  a  regular  feature  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  performances  on  20  and  21  October  1882,  with 
soloist  Louis  Schmidt.  Wilhelm  Gericke  took  the  work  on  tour  to  Chicago,  Washington, 
and  Cincinnati  (but  did  not  perform  it  in  Boston)  in  April  1886;  the  soloist  on  that 
occasion  was  the  orchestra's  assistant  concertmaster,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  who  was 
later  to  achieve  considerable  fame  as  a  composer.  Later  Gericke  performances  featured 
violinists  Maud  Powell,  Norman  Neruda,  Otto  Roth,  Fritz  Kreisler,  and  Willy  Hess; 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  performances  with  Timothee  Adamowski  and  Henri  Marteau 
as  soloists;  I.  Schnitzler  and  Franz  Ondricek  performed  under  the  direction  of  Emil  Paur; 
Karl  Muck  led  the  work  with  violinists  Willy  Hess,  Kreisler,  Anton  Witek,  and  lrma 
Seydel;  Ernst  Schmidt  conducted  with  Witek;  Pierre  Monteux  led  the  work  with  soloists 
Isolde  Menger,  Carmela  Ippohto,  and  Cecilia  Hanson  (the  last-named  gave  the  most 
recent  subscription  performances— in  January  1924!).  The  only  complete  performances 
since  then  have  been  out  of  town-  Charles  Munch  conducted  with  Yehudi  Menuhin  as 
soloist  in  New  London  (1951),  Richard  Burgin  with  Ruth  Posselt  in  Brooklyn  (1957).  The 
most  recent  performance  was  at  Tanglewood  last  summer.-  Shlomo  Mintz  was  the  soloist, 
and  Charles  Dutoit  conducted  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Max  Bruch  was  a  child  prodigy  who  grew  into  a  gifted  composer  of  extraordinary  taste 
and  refinement,  a  composer  who  could  always  be  relied  on  to  turn  out  works  of 
professional  finish  and  often  of  great  beauty.  He  composed  in  virtually  every  medium 
and  was  highly  successful  in  most.  His  cantata  Frithjof,  Opus  23  (1864),  was  extraor- 
dinarily popular  for  the  rest  of  the  century,-  it  used  to  be  given  in  Boston  every  year  or  so. 
Similarly  his  Odysseus  (a  cantata  built  on  scenes  from  Homer),  Achilleus,  and  a  setting  of 
Schiller's  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  were  long  popular  in  the  heyday  of  the  cantata  and 
oratorio  market  that  was  fueled  by  annual  choral  festivals  in  just  about  every  town  of  any 
size  or  cultural  pretension  in  Europe  or  America.  He  also  wrote  three  operas,  three 
symphonies,  songs,  choral  pieces,  and  chamber  music.  He  was  active  as  a  conductor  in 
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Germany  and  England  and  eventually  became  a  professor  of  composition  at  the  Berlin 
Academy. 

Yet  today  he  is  remembered  primarily  for  a  few  concertos.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  violin  was  his  preferred  solo  instrument.  With  the  exception  of  a  double 
concerto  for  clarinet  and  viola,  all  of  his  compositions  for  soloist  with  orchestra — three 
concertos,  the  Scottish  Fantasy,  a  Serenade,  and  a  Konzertstuck— feature  the  violin.  The 
absence  of  other  media  in  his  concerto  output  was  not  for  lack  of  opportunity  or 
invitation.  But  Bruch  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  compose  for  the  piano.  When  Eugen 
d'Albert  specifically  asked  for  a  piano  concerto  in  1886,  Bruch  wrote  to  his  publisher 
Simrock,  "Well— me,  write  a  piano  concerto!  That's  the  limit!"  Twelve  years  earlier, 
when  Simrock  had  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  market  for  a  cello  concerto,  Bruch  was 
even  more  outspoken:  "I  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  write  stupid  cello 
concertos!"* 

In  any  case,  Bruch  limited  himself  almost  totally  to  the  violin,  and  of  his  three 


*To  be  sure,  there  were  few  cello  concertos  around  to  serve  as  inspiring  models  at  the  time— in  fact, 
none  that  hold  a  place  in  the  repertory.  Moreover,  there  were  relatively  few  virtuosi  of  the  cello 
whose  performances  might  inspire  a  composer  to  anything  other  than  humdrum  scale-work.  The 
earliest  cello  concerto  to  retain  a  firm  place  in  the  repertoire  is  Dvorak's,  and  it  comes  from  a  good 
twenty  years  after  Bruch's  comment.  Dvorak  had  been  preceded  and  inspired  by  Victor  Herbert, 
who  was  a  himself  a  virtuoso  cellist  and  whose  Second  Cello  Concerto  (1893)  can  still  be  heard 
occasionally,-  his  earlier  Suite  for  cello  and  orchestra  and  his  First  Concerto  deserve  another  hearing. 
Also  in  the  1890s  the  Bostonian  Arthur  Foote  composed  a  cello  concerto,  which  still  remains  in 
manuscript. 
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concertos  for  that  instrument,  the  first  was  one  of  his  earliest  successes  and  remains  the 
most  frequently  performed  of  all  his  works.  The  fact  that  his  other  work  has  almost 
totally  dropped  out  of  sight  may  have  been  caused,  in  large  part,  by  his  desire  to  compose 
music  that  was  immediately  "accessible,"  comprehensible  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience  on 
first  hearing.  Such  music  rarely  retains  its  interest  over  the  stylistic  changes  of  a  century. 
Bruch  was  certainly  never  embroiled  in  the  kind  of  controversy  that  followed  Brahms  or 
Wagner  or  most  of  the  other  great  innovators.  In  many  respects  he  resembled  the  earlier 
Spohr  and  Mendelssohn,  both  of  whom  wrote  a  great  deal  of  merely  ingratiating  music 
(though  Mendelssohn,  to  be  sure,  also  composed  music  that  was  more  than  that);  it 
might  be  well  made,  but  it  did  not  speak  to  audiences  across  the  decades,  though  every 
now  and  then  someone  would  trot  out  one  piece  or  another,  having  discovered  that  it  was 
undeniably  "effective." 

One  of  the  few  works  of  Bruch  that  has  not  fallen  into  that  rather  patronizing  category 
is  his  earliest  published  large-scale  work  (he  had  written  an  orchestral  overture  when  he 
was  eleven  and  a  symphony  when  he  was  fourteen,  but  neither  seems  to  survive),  the 
present  concerto.  And  it  is,  of  course,  the  violinists  who  have  kept  it  before  the  world, 
since  it  is  melodious  throughout  and  ingratiatingly  written.  The  G  minor  concerto  is  so 
popular,  in  fact,  that  it  is  often  simply  referred  to  as  "the  Bruch  concerto,"  though  he 
wrote  two  others  for  violin,  both  in  D  minor. 

Bruch  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  bringing  the  work  to  a  successful  conclusion,-  he 
reworked  it  over  a  period  of  four  years,  which  included  even  a  public  performance  of  a 
preliminary  version.  In  the  end,  many  of  the  details  of  the  solo  part  came  about  as  the 
result  of  suggestions  from  many  violinists.  The  man  who  had  the  greatest  hand  in  it  was 
Joseph  Joachim  (who  was,  of  course,  also  to  serve  much  the  same  function  for  the  violin 
concerto  of  Johannes  Brahms);  Joachim's  contribution  to  the  score  fully  justifies  that     ' 
placing  of  his  name  on  the  title  page  as  dedicatee.  He  worked  out  the  bowings  as  well  as 
many  of  the  virtuoso  passages,-  he  also  made  suggestions  concerning  the  formal  structure 
of  the  work.  Finally,  he  insisted  that  Bruch  call  it  a  "concerto"  rather  than  a  "fantasy,"  as 
the  composer  had  originally  intended. 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
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Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  jj^ 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


Bruch's  planned  title— "Fantasy"— helps  to  explain  the  first  movement,  which  is 
something  of  a  biological  sport.  Rather  than  being  the  largest  and  most  elaborate 
movement  formally,  Bruch  designs  it  as  a  "prelude"  and  labels  it  as  such.  The  opening 
timpani  roll  and  woodwind  phrase  bring  in  the  soloist  in  a  progressively  more  dramatic 
dialogue.  The  modulations  hint  vaguely  at  formal  structures  and  new  themes,  but  the 
atmosphere  throughout  is  preparatory.  Following  a  big  orchestral  climax  and  a  brief 
restatement  of  the  opening  idea,  Bruch  modulates  to  E-flat  for  the  slow  movement, 
which  is  directly  linked  to  the  Prelude.  This  is  a  wonderfully  lyrical  passage,-  the  soloist 
sings  the  main  theme  and  an  important  transitional  idea  before  a  modulation  to  the 
dominant  introduces  the  secondary  theme  (in  the  bass,  under  violin  triplets).  Though  the 
slow  movement  ends  with  a  full  stop  (unlike  the  Prelude),  it  is  directly  linked  with  the 
finale  by  key.  The  last  movement  begins  with  a  hushed  whisper  in  E-flat,  but  an  exciting 
crescendo  engineers  a  modulation  to  G  major  for  the  first  statement  (by  the  soloist)  of  the 
main  rondo  theme.  This  is  a  lively  and  rhythmic  idea  that  contrasts  wonderfully  with 
the  soaring,  singing  second  theme,  which  remains  in  the  ear  as  the  most  striking  idea  of 
the  work,  a  passage  of  great  nobility  in  the  midst  of  the  finale's  energy. 

-S.L. 


The  OPERA  COMPANY  OF  BOSTON  Presents 

THE  GEORGES  BIZET  CLASSIC 

CARMEN 

regine  crespin 

james  Mccracken 

sarah  reese  john  reardon 

February  18,  20,  24  &  27 

Tickets  available  at  Opera  House  Box  Office, 
or  Phone  426-2786 

"...  Sarah  Caldwell 's  greatness  is  only  partly  in  what 
you  see  on  her  stage:  it  lies  in  the  horizons  she  opens  in 
your  mind. . .  "  Alan  Rich /New  York  Magazine 
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An  Evening  of  Chamber  Music 

with 


Lynn  Chang     violin 

Richard  Kogan    piano 

Yo-Yo  Ma    cello 

March  2        8:30  pm 
Sanders  Theatre 


A  benefit  concert  for  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association, 

Harvard  University. 

Tickets  available  on  February  14  at  Holyoke  Center 
Ticket  Office  (495-2663) 

Adults         $10 
Students        $6 


For  information  on  reserved  seating  and  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
special  reception  with  Yo-Yo  Ma,  call  Phillips  Brooks  House 
Association  at  495-5526  by  February  11,  during  normal  business 
hours. 
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Jacques  Ibert 

Escales  (Ports  of  Call) 

Jacques  Francois  Antoine  Ibert  was  born 
in  Paris  on  15  August  1890  and  died  there 
on  5  February  1962.  He  composed  Escales 
in  1922.  Paul  Paray  conducted  the 
Lamoureux  Orchestra  in  the  first  per- 
formance on  6  January  1924;  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  American  premiere  on 
9-10  October  1925.  Fleazar  de  Carvalho 
conducted  a  performance  at  Tanglewood 
in  1950  when  the  composer  was  present; 
the  only  other  BSO  performances  were 
Charles  Munch' s  in  December  1956  and 
January  1957.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo  (second  flute  doubling 
second  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  Enghsh 
horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  tambourine,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  castanets,  tam-tam,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Relatively  few  composers  manage  to  achieve  a  high  level  of  achievement  in  both 
artistic  creation  and  organizational  administration,  but  Jacques  Ibert  is  one  of  those  few. 
His  output  covers  a  wide  range:  seven  operas  (mostly  comic  in  character),  including  an 
Offenbachian  farce,  Angehque,  and  a  comic  opera  on  the  subject  of  Bluebeard  composed 
for  radio  broadcast;  incidental  music  to  some  fifteen  plays,  a  number  of  films  (including 
Orson  Welles's  Macbeth  and  Gene  Kelly's  Invitation  to  the  Dance),  and  many  radio 
dramas;  a  number  of  popular  orchestral  works,  including  the  Divertissement  and  Escales-, 
a  large  number  of  chamber  works,  including  a  profound  and  moving  wartime  string 
quartet;  and  much  else.  But  he  was  also  an  administrator,  serving  as  director  of  the 
Academie  de  France  in  Rome  (the  residence  of  the  winners  of  the  Prix  de  Rome)  from 
1937  to  1960.  The  clarity  of  thought  that  we  think  of  as  typically  French  served  him  in 
both  aspects  of  his  metier.  He  was  openminded  to  new  trends,  accepted  influences  from 
many  different  sources,  yet  for  each  work  he  imposed  tightly  controlled  restrictions  on 
himself,  convinced  that  inspiration  was  only  the  merest  starting  point  of  artistic  creation,- 
the  rest  came  from  discipline.  He  once  summarized  his  attitude  in  these  words-.  "I  want 
to  be  free — independent  of  prejudices  which  arbitrarily  divide  the  defenders  of  a  certain 
tradition  and  the  partisans  of  a  certain  avant  garde." 

The  list  of  his  works  points  to  a  clear  devotion  to  the  drama  in  whatever  medium — 
theater,  film,  radio.  In  fact,  Ibert  studied  drama  before  turning  to  music,  where  his  talent 
was  marked.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  he  studied  composition  with  Paul  Vidal  and  won 
various  prizes  in  1914.  His  career  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  war  and  by  several 
years  of  military  service.  During  the  war  years  he  read  Oscar  Wilde's  The  Ballad  of 
Reading  Gaol,  which,  in  its  poetic  treatment  of  suffering,  struck  a  responsive  chord;  the 
poem  was  soon  to  inspire  his  first  large  composition. 

When  the  war  ended,  Ibert  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  an  age  when  most  composers 
have  already  proved  themselves  on  a  large  scale,  while  he  had  nothing  but  a  few  modest 
works  to  show  for  his  training.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  and  hoped  to  find  a  way  to 
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Week  14 


The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)  247-3000 
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support  himself  and  the  family  that  he  wished  to  have.  An  offer  to  remain  in  uniform  as 
a  naval  officer  was  tempting  at  such  a  time,  but  Ibert  chose  instead  the  much  more 
chancy  route  of  the  composer.  In  the  last  year  before  he  would  be  too  old  to  enter,  he 
competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  which  would  guarantee  him  an  income  for  three  years 
while  living  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome,  time  enough,  he  felt,  to  establish  himself  as  a 
composer.  He  had  never  written  a  cantata  of  the  type  required  by  the  stodgy  examiners, 
who  would  reject  any  hint  of  advanced  music  style  (as  many  French  composers  from 
Berlioz  on  had  already  found  to  their  cost),  but  during  the  few  weeks  before  the  test, 
Nadia  Boulanger  and  Roger  Ducasse  explained  to  him  "the  mysterious  mechanism  of  the 
official  cantata."  When  the  competition  began,  in  September  and  October  1919,  he  was 
sequestered  for  three  weeks  to  compose  and  score  a  cantata  entitled  he  Poete  et  la  Fee  (The 
Poet  and  the  Fairy),  which  won  him  the  prize— a  subvention  in  Rome  for  three  years 
and  four  months. 

Now  there  was  a  new  problem.  Laureates — winners  of  the  Prix  de  Rome — had  to  be 
single;  married  couples  were  not  allowed  at  the  Villa  Medici.  Ibert  and  his  fiancee  were 
not  willing  to  postpone  their  marriage  by  forty  months.  If  the  composer  had  been 
married  before  winning  the  prize,  he  might  obtain  a  special  exemption  on  arrival  in 
Rome.  But  there  was  one  other  chance:  just  after  the  war,  military  men  could  obtain  all 
kinds  of  special  permissions— including,  perhaps,  the  right  to  bring  one's  wife  to  Rome. 
Ibert's  demobilization  as  a  naval  officer  was  due  any  day— there  was  no  time  to  waste. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  banns  had  not  been  published  and  that  parents  and  witnesses 
were  not  at  hand,  he  hurriedly  arranged  a  civil  ceremony  on  12  October  so  that  he  could 
officially  emerge  from  the  war  as  a  married  man!  The  religious  ceremony  and  the  family 
celebration  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  month.  They  were  not  due  in  Rome  until 
February,  so  they  decided  to  take  a  Mediterranean  voyage,  to  visit  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Spain,  and  perhaps  the  African  coast.  The  intended  cruise  was  abridged  when  Ibert  fell  ill 
on  Majorca  and  financial  worries  forced  a  return  to  Paris.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had 
made  a  few  musical  sketches  for  future  use. 

During  the  years  in  Rome,  Ibert  made  up  for  time  lost  during  the  war.  Almost  at  once 
he  composed  the  orchestral  tone  poem  La  Ballade  de  la  Geble  de  Reading,  based  on 
Wilde's  poem.  This  was  followed  in  1921  by  a  two-act  opera,  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston  's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


The    Radcliffe    Choral     Society     presents 


THE 

KINGS  SINGERS 


Tuesday,  February  15,  8  pm 
Sanders  Theater 

Harvard   University 

Tickets    available   at   the   Holvoke  Center  Ticket 
Office  (495-2663)   and    at   Holden  Chapel,    Harvard 
Yard   (495-5730). 
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New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


ADS  INC. 


which  in  turn  was  followed  in  1922  by  the  symphonic  poem  Escales  and  a  series  of 
chamber  pieces  and  songs.  These  works  demonstrated  at  once  that  Ibert  had  passed  far 
beyond  the  academic  correctness  of  the  prizewinner  to  a  fresh  and  personal  musical 
character.  From  the  time  of  its  first  performance,  Escales,  in  particular,  has  remained  a 
concert  favorite. 

The  title  Escales  (Ports  of  Call)  immediately  suggests  exoticism,  adventure— in  short,  a 
program.  What  ports  should  we  imagine?  There  is  no  hint  in  the  published  score,  where 
the  movements  are  headed  only  by  numbers  and  by  the  usual  tempo  markings.  The 
themes  of  the  work  are  original  with  the  composer,-  no  folk  tunes  reveal  the  identity  of 
the  various  locations,  though  the  character  of  the  music,  surely,  contains  self-evident 
hints.  In  1950,  when  visiting  Tangle  wood,  Ibert  told  John  Burk,  the  BSO's  program 
annotator,  that  he  had  purposely  omitted  specifying  the  ports  in  the  published  score, 
since  he  "was  reluctant  to  fasten  geographical  labels  upon  music  which,  growing  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  he  had  experienced,  was  nevertheless  his  own  and  intended  to  be 
intelligible  without  such  titles."  Yet  he  had  not  made  a  great  secret  of  his  sources  of 
inspiration.  At  the  time  of  the  first  performance,  Ibert  had  admitted  to  the  French  journal 
Couiher  Musical  that  the  cities  in  question  were  Palermo  in  Sicily,  Tunis-Nefta  on  the 
African  coast,  and  Valencia  in  Spain. 

From  the  first  moments  of  the  score,  it  is  clear  that  Ibert  is  up-to-date  in  all  the 
orchestral  devices  of  French  music  in  his  day.  The  subtle  and  varied  exploitation  of  color 
behind  melodic  lines  that  feature  the  wind  instruments  in  particular  is  characteristic  of 
this  score.  A  tranquil  opening  of  the  first  movement  at  first  conceals  the  characteristic 
6/8  rhythm  of  the  Italian  dance  to  come  while  solo  flute  and  oboe  weave  sinuous  lines 


Aaron  Copland,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and  Jacques  Ibert  at  Tanglewood 
in  1950 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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over  a  shimmering  background  in  the  strings.  The  tempo  gradually  picks  up  to  that  of  a 
rollicking  tarantella,  and  the  dance  is  introduced  by  solo  trumpet,  followed  soon  after  by 
piccolos,  then  oboes,  then  solo  bassoon.  A  full  orchestral  climax  gradually  returns  to  the 
tempo  and  material  of  the  opening  as  calm  returns. 

The  second  movement  is  the  most  immediately  striking  in  its  geographical  character 
in  that  it  attempts  to  capture  a  world  much  more  exotic  to  European  ears— the  world  of 
Islam.  The  keening  melody  in  the  oboe  employs  a  scale  foreign  to  most  Western  music; 
almost  throughout  the  tune  alternates  4/4  and  3/4  time,  to  produce  the  uncommon 
meter  of  7/4.  The  accompaniment  is  much  more  rhythmic  than  harmonic  (indeed,  the 
double  basses  play  only  G  throughout).  The  middle  section  of  the  movement  dies  away 
in  an  extended  improvisatory  flourish  as  the  principal  theme  returns. 

The  final  movement  is  an  extended  treatment  of  a  characteristic  Spanish  dance,  the 
fandango.  It  is  another  in  the  long  line  of  superbly  imagined  Iberian  tone-pictures  created 
by  composers  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  with  a  breathtaking  rhythmic  lilt  clothed  in  the 
most  brilliant  orchestral  colors. 

-S.L. 


PAPERWHITE 

NARCISSUS 

GIFT  SET. 

Bulbs,  growing 
soil,  and  imported 
cobalt  blue 
porcelain  bowl 
in  an  attractive 
box.  The  perfect 
gift...for  just 
$12.95,  &  sales 
tax.  Mailed 
anywhere  in  the 
U.S.  for  $2.50. 
Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


China,  Glass  &  . 


34  NEWBURY  STREET  BOSTON,  MA  02116  536-3826 
Concord      Portland      also      Marco   Polo,  Wellesley 
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A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sal.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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More . . . 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton!  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
studies  of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive 
observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (U.  of  Wash- 
ington paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Recordings  of  Beethoven's 
works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings  about  him.  Of  the  complete 
sets  of  the  nine  symphonies,  I  have  particularly  enjoyed  the  recordings  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Leonard  Bernstein's  most  recent  set,  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  George  Szell's  recording  with  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra (CBS).  For  individual  discs,  there  are  Pierre  Monteux's  reading  of  the  First  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Stereo  Treasury,  coupled  with  the  Eighth)  and  Neville 
Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips,  coupled  with  the 
Second). 

Max  Bruch  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  a  full-length  study  in  English.  There 
are  many  books  and  articles  about  his  music  in  German;  the  most  useful  of  these  for  the 
concertos  is  "Max  Bmchs  lnstrumentahnusik"  by  Wilhelm  Lauth,  which  is  No.  68  in 
the  series  "Beitrdge  zur  rheinischen  Musikgeschichte"  (Arno  Volk,  Cologne).  Donald 
Francis  Tovey's  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  G  minor  concerto  is  contained  in  Volume  III 
of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford).  There  are  many  recordings.  Anne-Sophie 
Mutter  has  recorded  it  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG), 
Shlomo  Mintz  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG),  Itzhak  Perlman 
with  Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Symphony  (Angel)— all  of  the  above  are  coupled 
with  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto.  Salvatore  Accardo  has  recorded  all  of  Bruch's 
works  for  violin  and  orchestra  with  Kurt  Masur  conducting  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  (Philips,  three  discs  available  individually). 

Ibert  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  a  full-scale  study  in  English,  and  the  books  in 
French  are  chatty  rather  than  serious;  they  include  Jacques  Feschotte's  Jacques  Ibert  in 
the  series  "Musiciens  d'aujourd'hui"  (Paris:  Ventadour,  1958)  and  Gerard  Michel's  book  of 
the  same  title  in  the  series  "Musiciens  de  tous  les  temps"  (Paris:  Seghers,  1967).  There  is 
only  one  currently  available  recording  of  Escales,  but  it  is  a  particularly  splendid  one  with 
Charles  Munch  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,-  it  has  recently  been 
reissued  in  a  remastered  disc  of  a  fidelity  that  belies  its  twenty-five  years  (RCA). 

-S.L. 
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Week  14 


Deutsche 
Grammophon 

salutes 

ANNE-SOPHIE 

IflU         Elm  and  proudly  presents  her  new  digital  recordings: 


Photo:  Bayat 
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BRAHMS:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO 
MUTTER     KARAJAN 


Berlin 
Philharmonic 


rs^S&2: 


Mendelssohn  &  Bruch 
VIOLIN  CONCERTOS 


—<=L 


Jc^- 


Mutter  •  Karajan 


2532  032  LP 

3302  032  Chrome-cassette 


2532  016  LP 

3302  016  Chrome-cassette 


More  from  the  prestigious  Mutter  /  Deutsche  Grammophon  catalogue: 

BEETHOVEN:  VIOLIN  CONCERTO     Herbert  von  Karajan  /  Berlin  Philharmonic 

2531  250  •  LP  /  3301  250  •  Cassette 

MOZART:  VIOLIN  CONCERTOS  NOS.  3  AND  5     Herbert  von  Karajan  /  Berlin  Philharmonic 

2531  049  •  LP     3301  049  •  Cassette 

BEETHOVEN:  TRIPLE  CONCERTO     Yo-Yo  Ma,  Mark  Zeltser     Herbert  von  Karajan  /  Berlin  Philharmonic 

2531  262  •  LP  /  3301  262  •  Cassette  ^  ,no„  _   n  ,  „      rt 

©  1982  DG  /  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 

All  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  /  Deutsche  Grammophon  recordings  on  sale 

Barnes  &  Noble 


Of  fer  expires  28  January  1983. 


Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street  (at  Downtown  Crossing) 

$12.98  digital  now  only  $9." 
$10.98  analogue  now  only  $7." 
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Anne-Sophie  Mutter 


Violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  began  her  pro- 
fessional career  in  1977  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
with  her  Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  under 
Herbert  von  Karajan  at  the  Salzburg  Easter 
Festival.  Since  then,  she  has  appeared  with  the 
Vienna  Symphony,  the  London  Philhar- 
monic, the  Israel  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  and  the  Tonhalle 
Orchestra  of  Zurich,  among  others.  She  has 
traveled  on  tour  to  the  United  States  with  the 
Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande,  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1980  she  came  to  the  United  States  to 
perform  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  Zubin  Mehta,  scoring  a  resounding  tri- 
umph with  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concer- 
to. In  1978  she  made  her  British  debut  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  under  the  direction 
of  Daniel  Barenboim.  The  recipient  of  numer- 
ous prestigious  honors,  Ms.  Mutter  was 
named  "Artist  of  the  Year"  by  the  Deutsche 
Phono-Akademie  in  1979,  and  her  debut 
recording  of  Mozart's  Third  and  Fifth  violin 
concertos  with  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic brought  her  the  Deutsche  Schallplat- 
tenpreis  and  a  Grammy  nomination  that 
same  year. 

Born  in  a  small  West  German  town  near 
the  Swiss  border,  Ms.  Mutter  began  her 
musical  training  at  the  age  of  five,  first  study- 
ing piano  and  soon  switching  to  violin.  At  age 
six  she  won  First  Prize  with  Special  Distinc- 
tion of  the  National  Competition  "Jungen 


Musiziert,"  the  highest  award  ever  given  at 
the  competition.  She  first  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Herbert  von  Karajan,  with  whom  she 
has  made  several  prizewinning  recordings,  at 
the  1976  Lucerne  Festival,  where  she  and  her 
brother  performed.  With  Herbert  von  Karajan 
and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  in  addition  to 
the  Mozart  concertos  already  mentioned,  Ms. 
Mutter  has  recorded  the  Bruch  G  minor  and 
Mendelssohn  violin  concertos,  the  Beethoven 
Violin  Concerto,  the  Beethoven  Triple  Con- 
certo for  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  and  the 
Brahms  Violin  Concerto.  These  are  her  first 
appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Buy  a 
Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


^K^^^^K  Cambridge 

C  m.     Condominium 

^P^^^^^  Collaborative,  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  The  Talbots. 


TKe 


aJk>cts 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 

tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 

the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 

Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England                                                    Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall                                              Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc.                                                               New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.                                                  Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc.                               New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners                                                        Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies                  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward                                                           Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains                                                          Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick                                                   Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation                                     Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen                                                       John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation                                                   Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.P  Barger                                                                   William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company                                     Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein                                                    James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston                                 WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

; 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano                                                    Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company                                                        WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr.                                                 S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company           Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton                                                          An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company                      Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw                                                    Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 

Accountants                                                            Banking 

*Coopers  &.  Lybrand                                                     *Bank  of  New  England 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly                                                    Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company                         *BankAmerica  International 

Herbert  E.  Morse                                                          Christopher  S.  Wilson 

Touche  Ross  &.  Co.                                                     *  BayBanks,  Inc. 

John  F.  Keydel                                                            William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR.                                                           Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

n  ^  ,  i                                                              D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
y,           T  M  b                                                        *Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

*kt    °         0  ^  0nCy                                                    Robert  A.  Wells 
*Newsome  &.  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood                                                          Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

Aerospace                                                                   *City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Northrop  Corporation                                                      Luke  S.  Hayden 

Thomas  V  Jones                                                       *The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston— 

*Pneumo  Corporation                                                      Bank  of  Boston 

Gerard  A.  Fulham                                                        Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 

*  State  Street  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &.  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &.  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  HatofT 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
^Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

^Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*  Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*  Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 

John  R.  Beaver 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  HALF 

£3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston.  Inc.  * 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 

Designer  furniture  teases  your 

taste  while 
Kaleidoscopes  of  the  arts  swirl 

old  newness 
Dazzles  of  poshness  panoramas 

uniqueness 

All  threaded  together  by  textures 

of  soft  velvet  prices 

DECORATORS' 
CLEARING  HOUSE 

1029  Chestnut  St.  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma. 
(617)  965-6363 

Monday-Saturday   9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco/  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &.  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &.  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston~but  nothing  else 

Piothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill:  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  532-47 OO 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Mill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

OF  Chestnut  Hill 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 
*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Ganz 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
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*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

David  W.  Bernstein 


continuing  w  tiHuiitiafh 
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*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 


s 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


,  SWAMPSCOTT- 


A  care-free  Ufesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 


Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 


DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lynn.  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St,  Swampscott  MA  0 1 907 
(61 7)  581-5070 
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®  Booth  'sz 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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FE£>77MLOTTHE 

cUvefyc^irts 


July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10-  17 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17-24 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


Maitr^ Jacques 

mmlinental  (^tisinr 

on  flu-  Charles 

10  Emcrstm  I'laie    HosUm 


742-^180 


decor  international  \ 
171  newbury  6t.  boston 
24,2-1529  { 


handwoven  ruqe 

orientate  •  kilims  -dhurries 

6  related  folk  art 


Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 
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Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


Another  Seas  or 


Unusually 
inventive  dinners 
5:45-io:i5pm 
Monday— Saturday 

Exquisite  lunches 
Noon— 2pm 
Tuesday— Saturday 

97  Mount  Vernon  St 

Boston 

367-0880 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname. 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
21 00-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Yfalet, Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Thursday,  10  February— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  11  February— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  12  February— 8-9:55 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Stravinsky  Apollo 

Stravinsky  Requiem  Canticles 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Dvorak  Cello  Concerto 

YO-YO  MA 


Tuesday,  22  February— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Dei  Freischiltz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 


Wednesday,  23  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  24  February— 8-945 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  25  February— 2-3=45 
Saturday,  26  February— 8-9=45 
EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 
Barber  Adagio  for  Strings 

Strauss  Don  Juan 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  1 


Thursday,  3  March— 8-9=50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to 

La  Ceneientola 
Starer  Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
Stravinsky  The  Firebird 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig-  J 

nity  of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   >- 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment.  .jb 

Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Welles  ley  Hills. 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i_.  A.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CONOE-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of, the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway.  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street.  Laltin  Square 


A  <U44&te*tt  Southeast  &iom  heat 

t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

£<yi  Pxe-*76eAt>ie  *peo4U 


32 3     HUNTINGTON    AVENUl      BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS     02115         2C7-2111 

i  I-o   blocks    ~«5I    Of     Symphony    Mall) 
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fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like     , 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 
good  things  in  life  stay  that  way 

<Dewar,s. 

White  Label® 
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never  vanes; 


The  Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  5   1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y,  N.Y 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  3  February  at  6 
Saturday  5  February  at  6 


FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
JENNIE  SHAMES,  violin 
RONALD  WILKISON,  viola 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 


BEETHOVEN 


Violin  Sonata  in  A,  Opus  12,  No.  2 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante,  piu  tosto  Allegretto 

Allegro  piacevole 

Ms.  SHAMES  and  Mr.  DEVEAU 


BEETHOVEN 


Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola, 
Opus  25 

Entrata.  Allegro 

Tempo  ordinario  d'un  Minuetto 

Allegro  molto 

Andante  con  Variazioni 

Allegro  scherzando  e  vivace 

Adagio— Allegro  vivace  disinvolto 

Mr.  SMITH,  Ms.  SHAMES,  and  Mr.  WILKISON 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  14 


Lud wig  van  Beethoven 

Violin  Sonata  in  A,  Opus  12,  No.  2 


Soon  after  Beethoven's  arrival  in  Vienna  he  undertook  to  receive  instruction  from  the 
Imperial  Kapellmeister  Anton  Salieri  (who  has  been  so  unjustly  accused  of  being  the 
"murderer"  of  Mozart).  He  was  particularly  seeking  advice  in  vocal  composition — for 
which  read  Italian  opera,  the  main  path  to  fame  and  fortune  in  Vienna.  The  "lessons" 
were  irregular  and  unconstrained,  usually  consisting  of  Beethoven's  offering  a  setting  of 
some  Italian  text  for  Salieri's  criticism.  The  master-pupil  relationship  continued  in  an 
offhand  way  at  least  until  1802,  and  the  friendship  between  the  two  musicians  can  be 
documented  as  late  as  1809. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Beethoven  should  dedicate  a  work  to  Salieri.  What  may 
be  a  surprise  is  that  the  work  in  question  is  instrumental,  not  vocal — the  three  violin 
sonatas  published  in  1799  as  Opus  12.  But  the  violin  sonata  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
still  a  light  form  largely  intended  for  amateur  music-making,  and  the  tunefulness  of  the 
musical  style  could  be  expected  to  appeal  to  a  composer  of  the  Italian,  rather  than  the 
German,  branch  of  Viennese  musical  culture. 

The  sonata  in  A,  second  of  the  Opus  12  set,  offers  few  difficulties  to  the  listener.  The 
violinist  and  pianist  take  turns  tossing  back  and  forth  a  little  tune  made  up  of  fragmented 
chirps  and  an  "oom-pah-pah"  accompaniment  in  a  lively  6/8  time.  Yet  despite  the 
generally  lighthearted  character  of  the  principal  themes,  there  are  starker  moments, 
too — such  as  the  soft  unison  between  violin  and  piano  near  the  end  of  the  exposition, 
which  comes  back  later  to  introduce  an  extended  coda.  The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor, 
contrasts  a  simple  and  lyrical  melody  with  a  chromatic  middle  section  that  tosses  phrases 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  players.  The  last  movement,  again  in  A  major,  is  a  witty 
rondo  with  some  unexpectedly  far-ranging  harmonic  sweeps  that  slip  back  home  with 
equal  suddenness. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Opus  25 


Very  little  is  known  of  the  Opus  25  Serenade.  It  was  almost  certainly  written  before  the 
string  trio  serenade  published  as  Opus  8  in  1797,  so  it  is  assumed  that  Opus  25  was 
composed  in  1795  or  1796.  The  score  bears  no  dedication,  which  might  help  us  learn  why 
or  when  it  was  composed,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the  combination  of  flute,  violin,  and 
viola  was  intended  for  performance  in  some  specific  household,  aristocratic  or  bourgeois, 
where  Beethoven  knew  the  performers  to  be  available.  (The  fact  that  there  is  no 
dedication  argues  against  an  aristocratic  patron,  who  might  be  expected  to  pay  in  order  to 
see  his  name  on  the  cover  of  the  sheet  music.) 

In  any  case,  the  Serenade  is  really  a  little  divertimento  in  the  traditional  mold,  a  series 
of  varied  movements,  none  of  great  profundity,  all  with  their  quota  of  charm.  Certain 
standard  practices  apply:  there  are  almost  always  a  couple  of  dance  movements,  a  set  of 
variations,  and  a  movement— only  one! — in  the  minor  key.  The  first  movement  is  a 
small  march  ("Entrata"  means  "a  piece  to  enter  by";  if  the  Serenade  were  composed  for 
use  at  a  social  event,  the  performers  might  well  play  this  music  while  taking  their  places 
in  the  room).  This  is  followed  by  a  minuet  with  two  Trios,  each  performed  in  alternation 
with  the  original  minuet;  then  comes  a  scherzo-like  movement  in  the  minor  key  The 


slow  movement  is  a  theme  with  variations,  which  feature  flute,  then  violin,  then  violin 
and  viola  respectively,  before  concluding  in  a  soft  coda.  Though  not  so  labeled,  the  next 
movement  is  again  dancelike  in  character,  though  its  tempo  makes  it  a  "modern" 
scherzo  and  not  an  "old-fashioned"  minuet.  Finally,  a  slow  introduction  yields  to  the 
tuneful  and  chipper  finale. 

-S.L. 


Fenwick  Smith 


Fenwick  Smith  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano 
at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in  Rochester 
and  privately  with  BSO  principal  flutist 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  in  Boston.  Born  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Smith  moved  in  1972  to  West 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  with  James  Galway 
and  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Following  a  summer  at 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  teaching  there  at  Schiller  College. 
Now  a  faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Music,  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  member  since 
1975  of  Boston's  twentieth-century  chamber 
music  ensemble,  Musica  Viva,  and  joined  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1978.  He  has 
built  over  one  hundred  instruments  for  Verne 
Q.  Powell  Flutes,  Inc.,  and  plays  a  flute  he 
constructed  himself. 


Jennie  Shames 


Jennie  Shames  has  been  a  concert  violinist 
since  the  age  of  five.  Born  in  Massachusetts, 
she  has  performed  extensively  in  solo  recitals, 
chamber  music,  and  with  orchestras  through- 
out New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  While  at 
Harvard  University,  where  she  earned  her 
B.  A.  in  1979,  she  was  conccrtmistrcss  of  the 
Bach  Society  Orchestra  and  a  frequent  soloist 
with  that  group.  During  that  time  she  was 
also  a  member  and  often  conccrtmistress  of 
the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  under  Sarah 
Caldwell.  In  1978,  Ms.  Shames  won  the 
Arlington  Philharmonic  Young  Artists'  Com- 
petition and,  as  a  result,  performed  the 
Brahms  Violin  Concerto  with  that  orchestra. 
Ms.  Shames  was  a  participant  in  the  Boston 
University  Young  Artists  program  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1974,  and  she  was  a  Berkshire  Music 
Center  fellow  at  Tanglewood  in  1976.  Her 
teachers  included  Jerome  Rosen  and  Joseph 
Silverstcin.  Ms.  Shames  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  November  1980. 


Ronald  Wilkison 


David  Deveau 


Ronald  Wilkison  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  a  violinist  in  1971  and 
switched  to  the  viola  section  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  season.  Born  in  Sacramento, 
California,  his  experience  prior  to  joining  the 
BSO  included  membership  in  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  and  the  Temple  Institute  String 
Quartet.  Before  switching  to  the  viola,  Mr. 
Wilkison  was  second  violinist  of  the 
Francesco  String  Quartet.  He  is  an  active  per- 
former of  chamber  music,  having  appeared  in 
numerous  chamber  concerts  throughout  the 
New  England  area. 


Pianist  Pa vid  Deveau  has  performed  exten- 
sively throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  as  recitalist,  soloist  with  major  orches- 
tras, and  as  a  chamber  musician.  His  recent 
engagements  include  appearances  with  the 
Houston  and  St.  Louis  symphonies,  the 
Boston  Pops,  L'Orchestre  du  Capitole  de 
Toulouse,  and  the  Juilliard  Orchestra.  During 
the  1980-81  season  he  was  a  soloist  with  the 
Handel  &  Haydn  Society,  and  in  October  1981 
he  performed  a  Mozart  piano  concerto  with 
the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra  to  critical 
acclaim.  Last  month,  Mr.  Deveau  was  again 
soloist  with  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra, 
in  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto. 

A  graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School,  Mr. 
Deveau  has  won  prizes  in  several  important 
competitions,  including  the  Concert  Artist 
Guild,  the  National  Arts  Club,  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra  Young  Artist  Award,  and  the 
Houston  Symphony  Young  Artist  Award.  Mr. 
Deveau  is  on  the  piano  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Preparatory  Division 
and  at  the  All  Newton  Music  School.  He  was 
recently  awarded  a  solo  recitalist  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which 
led  to  his  critically  acclaimed  Alice  Tully  Hall 
debut  in  New  York  this  past  September. 
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'  'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3 1  <£  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  7424000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '83!! 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  its 
major  fundraising  event,  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  on  11, 12,  and  13 
March.  WCRB-FM-102.5,  with  Richard  L.  Kaye  at  the  helm,  will  begin  broadcasting  from 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000  is  reached  Sunday  night.  During  the  week- 
end, hundreds  of  volunteers  will  staff  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges  and 
ensuring  the  smooth  running  of  every  facet  of  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5  will  broadcast  a  special  Sunday-evening  program  featuring  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams.  This  year's 
premiums  offer  something  for  everyone,  including  a  specially  commissioned  silk- 
screened  poster,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa,"  by  Lance  Hidy. 
Exclusive  premiums  new  this  year  include  an  updated  tote  bag,  a  lyre  pendant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  stuffed  BSO  bear  sporting  a  sweater  hand-knit  by  Council  members.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  staff  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  BSO  Trustees  and  Overseers.  The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Mara- 
thon Catalog,  with  more  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  of  New 
England  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February.  Invitations  are  already  in  the 
mail  for  a  gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  to  take  place  Tuesday,  1  March,  with  complimen-. 
tary  champagne,  music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  7:15  that  evening,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  a  very  special  group  of  premiums,  ranging  from 
Reed  and  Barton  pewter  candlesticks  to  a  helicopter  ride  over  Boston  Harbor  to  a  tour  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House.  Tickets  for  the  Preview  Party  are  $12.50  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservations,  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  on 
Monday,  7  February  at  11  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July.  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 
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Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure :  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC , 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer    .  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZ-TV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Concert  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  Friday 
18  February  at  10:15  a.m.;  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10:30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10:15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 
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FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  . 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guneheder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zaiathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of    - 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


%£ 
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Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA  yCJl 

/     Mu,u  Dimw    iT  .1 


Music  DkectOTship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Chailes  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

F  ahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 
Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  5.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chat 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  conceits  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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"Presidents  at  Pops" 
succeeds  to  the  tune  of  $405,000 


The  Boston  Symphony's  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program,  which  concluded 
June  15  with  a  very  special  evening  at  Pops,  has  raised  $405,000  for  the  orchestra. 
The  BSO  would  like  to  express  thanks  and  hearty  congratulations  to  the  104 
sponsoring  companies  and  program  advertisers  for  making  the  1982  "Presidents  at 
Pops"  program  a  resounding  success.  Businesses  take  note — the  dates  for  next 
season's  "Presidents  at  Pops"  program  have  been  announced: 

Presidents  Dinner  Monday,  May  9,  1983 
Presidents  at  Pops  Concert  Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 


PRESIDENTS 


POPS 


To  place  company  reservations,  please  contact:  Chet  Krentzman, • 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates;  J.  P.  Barger,  Presi-i 
dent,  Dynatech  Corp.;  Mai  Sherman,  Executive  Vice  President,; 
Zayre  Corp.;  Vincent  O'Reilly,  Managing  Partner,  Coopers  &| 
Lybrand;  Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice  President,  BSO;  Lewis  Dabney,| 
Trustee,  Yankee  Publishing  Foundation;  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  ofi 
Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  phone:  266-1492. 


The  following  companies  participated 
in  the  1982  "Presidents  at  Pops" program. 


ADCO  Publishing 

Affiliated  Publications 

Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

Atlas  Oil  Corp. 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Cablevision  Systems 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Cullinane  DataBase  Systems,  Inc. 

Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corp. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Assoc. 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

The  Farm  Stand 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons 

The  First  Boston  Corp. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

GTE  Electrical  Products 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Gillette  Company 

Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hatoffs 

Healthco.,  Inc. 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


E.F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Johnson  O'Hare  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Knapp  King-Size 

Label  Art 

LEA  Group 

Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Marks  International 

Mars  Stores,  Inc. 

Microsonics,  Inc. 

Millipore  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

New  England  Bancorp. 

New  Eng.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Newsome  &  Co. 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Ogden  Food  Service  Corp. 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Polaroid  Corp. 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Raytheon  Company 

RKO  General  TV 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical,  Inc. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

Valpey-Fisher  Corp. 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV7 Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

J.F.  White  Contracting  Co. 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 
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The  Bell  System  is  giving 
American  orchestras  a  hand. 


The  Bell  System 
American  Orchestras  on 
Tour  program  is  taking 
30  major  symphony 
orchestras  to  over  280 
cities  across  the  United 
States. 

It's  our  way  of  helping 
orchestras  reach  places 
and  people  they  might 
not  have  reached  before  - 
not  merely  an  extension 
of  our  business,  but  a 
part  of  it. 

Our  commitment  to 
quality  goes  beyond  keep- 
ing your  communications 
system  the  best  in  the 
world.  It  also  extends  to 
reaching  people  from 
coast  to  coast  with  fine 
music. 


Bell  System 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Tuesday,  8  February  at  8,  Providence  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 

Adagio  molto — Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
MenuettO:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio — Allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio  non  troppo 

Allegretto  grazioso  (quasi  andantino) 

Allegro  con  spirito 


This  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  association  with  New  England 
Telephone,  is  funded  by  the  BELL  SYSTEM  as  part  of  its  American  Orchestras  on  Tour 
program. 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  945. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager 
is  switched  off  during  the  concert. 
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Providence  III 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten 
of  real  Glove 
and  eight  length! 


>  models  we  make  out 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
**^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  probably  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  First  Symphony  in  1799,  completing 
it  early  in  1800.  The  first  performance 
took  place  at  a  concert  given  by 
Beethoven  in  Vienna  on  2  April  1800. 
The  first  American  performance  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  highly  musical 
Moravian  community  in  Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania,  on  13  June  1813;  the  con- 
ductor of  that  performance  is  unknown. 
Georg  Henschel  introduced  the  work  to 
Boston  Symphony  audiences  early  in  the 
inaugural  season,  on  28  and  29  October 
1881.  Since  then  it  has  been  performed 
here  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and  William  Steinberg.  The  most  recent  Symphony  Hall 
performances  took  place  in  December  1975  under  Michael  Tilson  Thomas;  since  then 
there  have  been  performances  at  Tanglewood  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (1976)  and  Kurt 
Masur  (1982).  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and 
trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Popular  writing  about  Beethoven  has  found  it  all  too  easy  to  belittle  the  early, 
pre-£roicd  symphonies  as  offspring  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  little  more  than  student 
works,  forerunners  of  the  masterpieces  to  come.  Quite  aside  from  its  gratuitous  denigra- 
tion of  the  rich  legacy  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  this  attitude  shows  little  real  understanding 
of  Beethoven's  music.  Beethoven's  contemporaries,  at  least,  were  aware  that  the  First 
Symphony  marked  the  arrival  of  an  arresting  new  voice  in  the  concert  hall,  one  that 
made  demands  possibly  beyond  the  audience's  willingness  to  follow.  Certainly  the  work 
that  succeeded  most  brilliantly  with  those  who  attended  Beethoven's  "academy"  (as  such 
concerts  were  called)  on  2  April  1800  was  not  the  symphony  but  another  new  piece,  the 
Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20.  That  work,  delightful  as  it  was,  did  not  make  the  kinds  of 
intellectual  demands  that  the  symphony  did.  The  symphony  was  full  to  overflowing 
with  musical  ideas  and  demanded  full  attention  throughout.  It  was  no  lightweight  piece, 
but  rather  a  dense  composition  in  its  interrelationship  of  thematic  idea  and  harmonic 
plan,  in  its  expansion  to  a  larger  scale  than  most  earlier  symphonies  had  aimed  at,  and  in 
the  intricate  interplay  of  small  motivic  gestures  that  helped  to  unify  it. 

We  know  nothing  of  why  Beethoven  wrote  this  symphony.  He  had  certainly  planned 
an  attack  on  the  largest  musical  genre  more  than  once  before—  sketches  survive  for 
earlier  symphonies  that  never  got  beyond  the  embryo  stage— but  it  was  not  until  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  already  established  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  for  the  piano,  with 
recently  won  laurels  as  a  composer  for  string  quartet,  that  he  came  before  the  public  as  a 
symphonist.  No  sketches  seem  to  survive,  and  even  the  complete  autograph  score  is  lost. 
We  are  left,  then,  only  with  the  work  itself. 
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Curtain  calls 
and  grande  finales. 


Wrhen  the  final  curtain  falls,  why  not 
come  back  to  the  Biltmore  for  a 
rousing  encore? 

Youll  find  the  best  sellpi  the  house  at 
the  elegant  LApogee  bar:  Complete  with 
a  dazzling  view  or  the  city  skyline. 

Or  make  your  entrance  downstairs  at 
Goddard's  (open  every  day  but  Sunday) 
for  after-theatre  dining  and  spirits  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  Newport  saloon.  And  if 
you  show  us  your  theatre  ticket  on  the 
same  day  of  the  show,  your  sfcond  drinks 
onus. 

Whatever  your  pleasure,  follow  your 
next  curtain  call  with  a  grande  finale. 

At  the  Biltmore  Plaza. 

fRLLTMOM, 

A  Dunf  ey  Hotel. 
Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence,  RI  02903  Telephone  421-0700. 
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Today,  after  having  heard  the  Beethoven  First  so  many  times  over  so  many  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  recapture  what  must  have  been  the  audience's  sense  of  disorientation  in  the 
opening  measures,  when  Beethoven's  first  two  chords  seem  to  imply  a  symphony  in  F, 
only  to  have  that  move  cancelled  by  the  next  chord,  which  aims  at  G.  We  now  think  of 
that  opening  as  a  wonderful,  oblique  approach  to  the  home  key,  a  setting  up  of  harmonic 
tensions  that  are  only  resolved  with  the  establishment  of  the  main  Allegro  con  brio.  But 
early  listeners  found  themselves  befuddled  by  what  seemed  to  be  contradictory  signals 
from  the  composer.  Right  from  the  outset  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  new  and 
individual  voice. 

Once  underway  with  his  Allegro  con  brio,  Beethoven  suggests  the  expanded  frame- 
work of  his  material  by  presenting  his  theme  first  on  the  tonic  of  the  home  key,  then 
immediately  repeating  it  one  step  higher.  It  is  a  favorite  gambit  of  the  composer's.  Such  a 
gesture  cannot  be  repeated  again  literally  without  becoming  exasperating,-  it  virtually 
forces  something  varied  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  the  elevated  pitch  of  the 
repetition  screws  up  the  energy  level  one  notch,  the  first  step  in  a  journey  of  skillfully 
weighted  tension  and  release. 

The  slow  movement  (though  not  too  slow:  Beethoven  qualifies  his  Andante  cantabile 
with  the  words  "con  mow"— "with  movement")  is  a  full-fledged  sonata  form,  complete 
with  an  extensive  development  section  (rare  at  this  tempo),  in  which  the  principal  theme 
consists  of  imitative  statements  overlapping  each  other  in  a  fugato.  A  dotted  rhythm 
subtly  introduced  as  part  of  the  melody  in  the  third  bar  gradually  gains  in  importance 
until  it  becomes  an  extended  motive  in  the  timpani  (against  flute  and  violin  triplets)  at 
the  end  of  the  exposition  and  dominates  the  development  section.  The  recapitulation 
feels  as  if  it  moves  faster  since,  as  so  often  in  Beethoven,  there  is  an  underlying  faster 
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pulse  that  was  not  present  earlier,-  the  dotted  rhythm  provides  striking  contrast  from  the 
passages  of  smooth  equal  sixteenths. 

Beethoven  still  uses  the  generic  term  Menuetto  for  the  third  movement,  though  the 
tempo  marking,  Allegro  molto  e  vivace,  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from  that  stately 
aristocratic  dance.  In  fact,  this  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  everything  but  name.  The  main 
part  of  the  movement  consists  of  a  headlong  dash  toward  far  harmonic  vistas,  with 
chords  constantly  changing  in  ceaseless  activity;  by  way  of  the  most  striking  contrast,  the 
Trio  features  woodwinds  and  violins  in  a  gentler  passage  with  almost  no  harmonic 
motion  at  all — a  stasis  designed  to  allow  a  catching  of  breath  before  the  return  of  the  mad 
race. 

Charles  Rosen  has  noted,  in  his  book  The  Classical  Style,  how  important  the  upbeat  is 
to  the  fundamental  wit  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  A  regular  upbeat 
pattern  in  a  theme  can  lead  the  listener's  expectation  in  a  certain  direction— and  perhaps 
mislead  it  for  expressive  purposes.  Beethoven's  finale  begins  with  a  passage  in  which  an 
upbeat  grows  from  just  two  notes  to  three,  then  four,  five,  six,  and  finally  a  seven-note 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest      ' 
restaurant.  ' 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 

NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
;  536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         > 
Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


f  When  You  Think  Of  All  ^ 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston      Prosthodontist  scituate 
V  267-3011 545-5232 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


upward  scale  and  two  reiterations  of  the  note  at  the  top  before  reaching  the  downbeat. 
This  huge  "upbeat/'  which  extends  for  nearly  a  measure-and-a-half,  accumulates  such  a 
load  of  potential  energy  in  its  climb  that  the  reaction  can  be  nothing  less  than  an 
explosion  of  wit  and  high  spirits  in  which  a  series  of  thematic  ideas  develop  in  the  most 
intricate  counterpoint.  The  long  upbeat  phrase  sometimes  leads  to  the  theme,  but  often 
(especially  in  the  development)  it  ends  unexpectedly  in  nothing  or  intertwines  with  itself 
turned  upside  down.  This  splendid  final  movement  in  the  first  of  Beethoven's  nine 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  symphony  remains  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
Beethovenian  guffaw. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


For  gracious  living  on  a  grand  scale,  share  the  legacy  of  this  1 3-acre 

nineteenth  century  estate.  Landscaped  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it 

preserves  two  historic  mansions  transformed  into  six  palatial  residences, 

plus  carriage  house  and  gate  lodge.  Brand-new  single  and  townhouse 

homes,  comparable  in  scale  and  quality,  provide  a  total  of  just  thirty-eight 

estate  condominiums.  Tennis,  outdoor  pool,  and  on-site  Estate  Manager. 

Preview  priced  from  $290,000  to  $588,000. 

FISHER  HILL  ESTATES 

575  Boylston  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146.  (617)  739-2277. 
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Brewer  &.  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


We're 

Brewer  &  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 

Personal  &.  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &.  Engineering  Services/Life  &.  Employee  Benefits 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Opus  73 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  The  Symphony 
No.  2  was  composed  in  1877,  during  a 
productive  summer  stay  at  Portschach  in 
Carinthia  (southern  Austria);  the  first 
performance  took  place  under  the 
direction  of  Hans  Richter  in  Vienna  on 
30  December  1877.  The  first  American 
performance  was  given  at  New  York's 
Steinway  Hall  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  under  Adolph  Neuendorff  on  3 
October  1878.  Boston  heard  the  Brahms 
Second  for  the  first  time  several  months 
later,  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  it  on 
9  January  1879  /it  a  Harvard  Musical 
Society  concert.  Georg  Henschel  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  in  February  1882,  and  the  orchestra  has  since  played 
it  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto 
Urack,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  Richard  Burgin,  Bruno  Wal- 
ter, Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Eugene  Ormandy  John  Barbirolli,  Lorin  Maazel, 
Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Stanislaw  Skiowaczewski,  William  Steinberg,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Eugen  Jochum,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Joseph  Silverstein,  and 
Kazuyoshi  Akiyama.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Eugene  Ormandy' s 
in  July  1979-,  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  earlier  this 
season.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Brahms's  Second  Symphony  was  new  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
founded.  True,  it  had  already  been  played  here  twice,  but  it  was  counted  as  a  fearfully 
modern  composition,  and  when  the  BSO's  first  music  director,  Georg  Henschel,  led  a 
performance  of  the  piece  in  the  inaugural  season,  people  listened  with  respect,  at  least,  if 
not  enthusiasm  (after  all,  Henschel  was  a  friend  of  the  composer  himself;  years  later  he 
wrote  a  book  entitled  Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms).  The  reviewers  found 
the  symphony  a  tough  nut  to  crack.  The  Boston  Traveler  ran  a  review  that  was  as  typical 
of  its  day  as  it  is  untypical  of  ours: 

It  would  appear  as  though  Brahms  might  afford  occasionally  to  put  a  little  more 
melody  into  his  work — just  a  little  now  and  then  for  a  change.  His  Second  Symphony 
gave  the  impression  that  the  composer  was  either  endeavoring  all  the  while  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  harmonic  sounds  without  reaching  them;  or  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  any  whatever. 

We  can  only  gape  in  astonishment.  During  the  intervening  century  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  Second  above  all  as  the  most  pastoral  of  his  four  essays  in  the  symphonic 
medium,  the  lush  and  sensuous  foil  to  his  more  austere  C  minor  symphony  composed 
only  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  Brahms  delayed  until  his  forty-third  year  before  actually 
allowing  a  symphony  of  his  to  be  brought  to  performance.  The  First,  completed  in  1876, 
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was  not  the  first  he  had  ever  attempted.  At  least  one  abortive  earlier  effort  had  served  as 
raw  material  for  his  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  German  Requiem.  Others  may  well 
have  been  sketched,  even  substantially  composed,  then  destroyed.  Part  of  the  problem 
was  his  concern  with  the  fact  that  the  mantle  of  Beethoven  had  been  placed  implicitly  on 
his  shoulders,  a  responsibility  that  Brahms  neither  wanted  nor  needed.  Already  more  self- 
critical  than  most  composers  ever  become,  he  was  increasingly  leery  of  the  interest  with 
which  the  musical  world  awaited  his  first  contribution  to  the  field  that  Beethoven  had 
made  so  thoroughly  his  own. 

Once  having  broken  the  ice  with  the  First  Symphony,  however,  Brahms  did  not 
hesitate  to  try  again.  His  Second  Symphony  was  written  the  following  year  during  his 
summer  vacation  on  the  Worthersee  (Lake  Worth)  near  Portschach  in  Carinthia  (south- 
ern Austria).  He  spent  three  summers,  from  1877  to  1879,  in  that  resort,  and  each  one  was 
musically  productive.  The  successive  years  saw  the  composition  of  the  Second  Sym- 
phony, the  Violin  Concerto,  and  the  G  major  violin  sonata.  The  new  symphony  was  an 
enormous  success  when  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Vienna,-  it  was 
no  less  well  received  two  weeks  later  in  Leipzig.  These  two  cities  were,  of  course,  centers 
of  Brahms  aficionados  (the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick  especially  in  Vienna,  and  Clara 
Schumann  in  Leipzig).  Further  afield  the  symphony  attracted  mixed  notices,  but  always 
respect  at  the  very  least. 

The  music  pulses  with  sounds  of  nature.  The  opening  horn  melody  conjures  up  the 
freshness  of  the  outdoors.  The  composer's  friend  and  long-time  correspondent  Dr. 
Theodor  Billroth  wrote  to  him  after  hearing  the  symphony,  "How  beautiful  it  must  be 
on  the  Worthersee!"  What  strikes  the  listener  first  is  the  apparent  relaxation  of  mood, 
especially  of  the  Second  Symphony  as  compared  with  the  tense  opening  of  its  predeces- 
sor. What  is  not  so  immediately  apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  Second  is,  if  anything,  even 
more  precision-ground  than  the  First.  The  parts  fit  as  in  a  fine  watch.  This  was  certainly 
noticed  even  by  the  negative  early  critics,  who  grudgingly  admitted  the  composer's  skill. 
WF.  Apthorp,  later  the  BSO's  program  annotate r,  wrote  in  the  Boston  Courier  following 
the  first  performance  in  Boston: 

It  would  take  a  year  to  really  fathom  the  Second  Symphony,  and  a  year  of  severe 
intellectual  work,  too.  One  would  only  like  to  be  a  little  more  sure  that  such  labor 
would  be  repaid. 
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Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
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edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
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100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617 )  423-1200 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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*ome  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  it's  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


LONDON 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 
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How  times  change!  From  the  distance  of  a  century,  we  are  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
spontaneity  the  sensuous  richness  of  this  most  "Viennese"  of  the  Brahms  symphonies— 
to  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  that  many  listeners  blithely  forgo  the  "intellectual  work"  that 
Apthorp  mentions  and  allow  themselves  simply  to  wallow  in  the  sound. 

And  yet  it  is  surprising  but  true  that  this  largest,  most  apparently  unbuttoned  of  the 
Brahms  symphonies  is  also  one  of  the  most  closely  wrought.  Everything  in  the  first 
movement  grows  out  of  the  opening  phrase  and  its  component  parts:  a  three-note 
"motto"  in  cellos  and  basses,  the  arpeggiated  horn  call,  a  rising  scale  figure  in  the 
woodwinds.  It  might  be  easy,  for  example,  to  overlook  the  first  three  notes  as  a  mere 
preparation  for  the  "true"  theme  in  the  horns  (after  all,  that  motto  figure  does  not  even 
return  at  the  recapitulation,  which  starts  with  the  horn  call);  but  at  every  point  in  the 
first  movement  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  symphony  echoes  of  those  three  notes 
appear— sometimes  as  quarter-notes  (as  in  the  opening),  sometimes  speeded  up  to  eighth- 
notes  (which  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  3/4  movement  to  6/8),  and  sometimes 
slowed  down  to  half -notes  (which  does  the  opposite,  changing  3/4  to  3/2  in  feeling).  And 
the  coda  of  the  first  movement  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  treatments  of  the  motto. 
Even  when  the  motto  does  not  appear  by  itself  it  is  buried  in  the  other  melodic  ideas  that 


Buy  a 

Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


'^fe^^^^t  Cambridge 

t  ^W        t     Condominium 

^■^^^^^  Collaborative,  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St..  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 


§t  /Sotofpl^/T^5tilur^Ht-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Sewing  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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HnaBi 


"Helmsley,  I'm  leaving  on 

an  extensive  tour  of  the 

property.  Any  last  minute 

details  before  I  go"? 


"Yes  Sir.  Will  you 

be  inside  or  outside 

of  the  condominium"? 


Our  Estate  Condominiums  may  take  some  getting  used  to. 

Even  for  the  most  pampered  nobility.  For  amidst  the 

history  and  charm  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island  lies 

Bonniecrest  II,  the  most  prestigious  harborfront 

residences  in  the  East. 

Units  are  magnificent  in  proportion  -  ranging  from  1992  to 

5676  square  feet.  The  list  of  amenities  -  overwhelming. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  terms  of 

luxury  or  accommodation. 

Our  second  eighteen  unit  building  is  nearing  completion, 

at  prices  from  $210,000  to  $1,200,000.  For  a  personal  tour, 

visit  our  models  at  1 1 1  Harrison  Avenue  in  Newport 

(Noon  to  6PM),  or  call  for  an  appointment. 


ESTATE  CONDOMINIUMS  AT  NEWPORT 
A.D.  Gosman  Enterprises 

Boston.  (61 7)  969-0480         Newport:  (401)  846-9585 
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grow  out  of  the  opening  statement.  Like  the  motto  figure,  each  of  the  other  elements  of 
the  opening  phrase  carries  its  weight  in  the  discussion  to  follow. 

One  of  the  loveliest  moments  in  the  first  movement  occurs  at  the  arrival  of  the  second 
theme  in  violas  and  cellos;  this  melting  waltz  tune  sounds  more  than  a  little  like 
Brahms's  Lullaby— is  that  why  it  is  so  relaxing?  Brahms  saturates  the  melody  with  lower 
string  sound  by  giving  the  tune  to  the  cellos  and  placing  them  above  the  violas,  who  have 
an  accompanying  part. 

Brahms's  rhythmic  control  may  have  confused  early  listeners  but  is  treasured  today  as 
a  fresh  and  powerful  feature  of  his  music.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  metrical 
transformations  of  the  opening  motto;  but  Brahms's  interest  in  rhythm  extends  to  the 
phrasing  of  melodies  and  whole  sections.  Somehow,  imperceptibly,  we  find  that  he  has 
accomplished  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  in  the  exposition  and  we  reach  an  energetic  passage 
in  which  everything  has  been  shifted  by  one  beat — what  sounds  like  the  downbeat  of  the 
measure  is  in  fact  the  second  beat,  and  this  runs  for  a  good  sixteen  measures  before  the 
conductor's  downbeat  and  the  "feel"  of  the  strong  beat  in  the  phrase  again  coincide.  Here 
and  in  similar  passages  Brahms's  flexibility  avoids  the  "tyranny  of  the  barline"  that 
straitjacketed  so  much  nineteenth-century  music. 

The  second  movement,  a  rather  dark  reaction  to  the  sunshine  of  the  first,  begins  with 
a  stepwise  melody  rising  in  the  bassoons  against  a  similar  melody  descending  in  the 
cellos,  the  two  ideas  mirroring  each  other.  Each  of  them,  rising  and  falling  in  slow 
graceful  shapes,  grows  organically  into  rich  and  sinuous  patterns. 

Beethoven  would  have  written  a  scherzo  for  his  third  movement,  perhaps  one  with 
two  Trios,  as  in  the  Seventh  Symphony.  Brahms  avoids  direct  comparison  with 
Beethoven  by  making  his  third  movement  more  of  a  lyrical  intermezzo,  but  the  shape  is 
close  to  that  of  the  scherzo  with  two  Trios.  A  serenading  melody  in  the  oboe  opens  the 
main  section,  which  is  twice  interrupted  by  Presto  sections  in  different  meters  (the  first 
shifts  from  3/4  to  2/4,  the  second  from  3/4  to  3/8).  This  aroused  consternation  among 
Boston  critics  a  century  ago.  John  Sullivan  Dwight  commented,  "It  is  all  pretty,  but  it 
hardly  seems  to  hold  together— the  giddy  fancies  of  a  wayward  humor."  He  failed  to 
notice  that  each  of  the  interruptions  is  a  variation  and  further  development  of  ideas 
already  heard  in  the  main  part,  especially  the  oboe  tune.  Trios  are  normally  inserted  for 
purposes  of  contrast,  but  Brahms  achieves  his  contrast  through  unity. 

The  final  Allegro  is  as  close-knit  as  the  first  movement  and  is  based  throughout  on 
thematic  ideas  that  can  ultimately  be  traced  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  symphony 
(including  the  "motto").  Here,  too,  Brahms's  lavish  invention  makes  familiar  ideas 
sound  fresh  in  new  relationships.  Once  again  he  produces  another  of  those  prize  metrical 
shifts,  producing  a  passage  that  gradually  grows  from  the  basic  2/2  of  the  movement  into 
a  surprising  3/4,  while  the  conductor  continues  to  beat  in  2/2! 

The  miracle  of  this  symphony  remains  the  fact  that  it  sounds  so  easy  and  immediate 
and  yet  turns  out  to  be  so  elaborately  shaped.  I  have  a  secret  hope  that  at  some  point,  after 
he  had  had  a  chance  to  hear  the  piece  a  few  more  times,  old  Apthorp  really  did  put  in  his 
"year  of  severe  intellectual  work"— or  perhaps  simply  listened  with  open  ears — and 
realized  what  he  had  been  missing. 

-S.L. 
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Providence  III 


Introducing 
100  Westminster  Street 


A  new  place  to  bank— and  a  new  way  to  bank- 
that  can  help  successful  people  take  control  of  their 
financial  affairs. 

100  Westminster  Street  is  a  place  where  successful 
people  can  find  virtually  every  financial  service  they  need, 
delivered  by  a  talented  group  of  financial  professionals. 

It's  a  place  where  tellers  and  long  lines  have  been 
banished,  a  place  where  you  deal  with  your  own  Client 
Service  Officer— 2x\  individual  whose  job  is  to  be  sensitive 
to  your  personal  needs  and  preferences— in  a  quiet, 
comfortable,  unhurried  atmosphere. 

Most  of  all,  100  Westminster  Street  is  a  place 
where  weVe  created  a  new  way  to  bank— a  completely 
integrated  financial  mechanism  designed  to  help 
successful  people  take  control  of  their  financial  affairs. 

To  find  out  how  100  Westminster  Street  can 
help  yow,  please  call  F.  Gregory  Ahern  at  401-278-6699. 


100  H  Westminster  Street 


Fleet  National  Bank 


Member  F.D.I.C 
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More . . . 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
studies  of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive 
observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (U.  of  Wash- 
ington paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Recordings  of  Beethoven's 
works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings  about  him.  Of  the  complete 
sets  of  the  nine  symphonies,  I  have  particularly  enjoyed  the  recordings  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Leonard  Bernstein's  most  recent  set,  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  George  Szell's  recording  with  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra (CBS).  For  individual  discs,  there  are  Pierre  Monteux's  reading  of  the  First  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Stereo  Treasury,  coupled  with  the  Eighth)  and  Neville 
Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips,  coupled  with  the 
Second). 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came  out 
in  1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and- 
works  on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a 
good  volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  Second  Symphony  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader 
with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive,"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for 
those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are 
good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo).  Among 
available  recordings,  Pierre  Monteux's  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  is  quite  splendid 
(London  Stereo  Treasury),  as  is  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  (Seraphim,  coupled  with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture),-  both  are  on  budget- 
priced  labels.  Claudio  Abbado's  performance  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  full — with 
the  first-movement  repeat — and  relaxed  in  mood  (DG).  Herbert  von  Karajan's  fine  per- 
formance with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  available  either  as  a  single  disc  or  in  a  set  of  the 
four  Brahms  symphonies  (DG). 

-S.L. 
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Providence  III 


The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  today's  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)247-3000 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.P  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &.  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &.  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 
*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  Y  Sidell 

*  Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*].  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 
,     Fred  Slifka 

*Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
*Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
^Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
"'Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


•••• 

THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
'"Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &.  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 

*  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &.  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &.  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 
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Strauss 


SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA" 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  221  O    7337  221  O 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREDUPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  7810    7300  855  El 


HOLST 


TH€  PMN€TS 

oznwn 

BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  O    7300  856  O 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


6769  069  O    7654  069  El 


TCHAIKOVSKY  6 
1812  OVERTURE 

COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


9500  892  O    7300  892  Q 


Grieg  •  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 

Davis 

Boston 
.  Symphony 


9500  8910    7300  891^3 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $  10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98     SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Utilities 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas }.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 

We  know  a 
good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


till*.- 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 
Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 
One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   . 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by  "■**   ■      *~       M 

Suburban  Property  Center  "~     /r     £. 

255  Washington  Street,  Welles  ley  Hills. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i  .  m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 1 5.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Vvfcmen  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  The  Talbots. 


TW 


aJkwfi 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of 

father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 

good  things  in  life  stay  that  way       '^^ 

White  Label®    ™ 


nevervaries* 
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yluthentic. 

$*     The  Deyvar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  ♦  £   1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y, NY 
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WIN5&  SPIRITS  CO    i 
'sOMtRVUU.  MA 


Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store         Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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102nd  Season 
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TJ-TE 'FIRST    NAME    IN    COGNAC    SINCE    172  4 

EXCLUSIVELY  fINE    CHAMPAGNE   COGNAC  -FROM   THE  TWO  BEST   DISTRICTS  Of  THE  COGNAC  RtGIO^ 
Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor  Foreign  Vintages,  Inc.  N.Y.,  N.Y  80  Proof. 


Seij  i  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

J.  P.  Barger 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  G.  Mugar 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr. 


William  J.  Poorvu 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Philip  K.  Allen                     E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr.  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Allen  G.  Barry                       Edward  M.  Kennedy  Paul  C.  Reardon 

Richard  P  Chapman                    Edward  G.  Murray  John  L.  Thorndike 

John  T.  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris 
General  Manager 


William  Bernell 
Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig 
Director  of 
Promotion 

Judith  Gordon 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Marc  Solomon 

Director,  Broadcasting 

and  Special  Projects 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 

Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of 
Pubhcations 


Edward  R.  Birdwell 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 
Controller 

Arlene  Germain 
Financial 
Analyst 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of 

Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of 
Box  Office 

Marc  Mandel 

Editorial 

Coordinator 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

B.J.  Krintzman 

Director  of 

Planning 

Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz 
Acting  Director 
of  Development 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Richard  Ortner 

Administrator, 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Print  Production 

Coordinator 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Vice-Chairman 


John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  Adams 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Ms.  Victoria  L.  Danberg 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Frank  L.  Farwell 

John  A.  Fibiger 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 


William  J.  Poorvu 
Chairman 


Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Secretary 


Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
Vice-Chairman 


Graham  Gund 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T  Kalman 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

John  P.  La  Ware 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  YC.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 


E.  James  Morton 

John  A.  Perkins 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Radin 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Francis  P.  Sears 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Gene  Shalit 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W  Bernstein  Carlton  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 


"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3\<t  and 

that  taxes  take  41  <t?  If  it  werent  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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R  &  R  with  Ralph,  Lauren 

Now  that  the  holiday  hob- 
nobbing has  ended,  you 
can  rest  and  relax  in  clothes 
with  the  famous  Lauren 
touch.  Here,  with  comfort 
and  style  that  meets  your 
own  terms,  Ralph  Lauren's 
all-cotton  classics  with  fresh 
appeal  for  '83. 
Tan  twill  pant,  sizes  4-14,  $59. 
Short-sleeved  polo  shirt  in 
assorted  stripes. 
Sizes  S-M-L,  $33. 
Long-sleeved  crew-neck  knit 
sweater  in  white,  red,  or 
sunflower.  Sizes  S-M-L,  $69. 


Better  Sportswear  —  fourth  floor 
Boston,  and  Burlington  and 
Chestnut  HiH. 


;,?.  *■„-,.-,  _^____ 


ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '83!! 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  invites  everyone  to  participate  in  its 
major  fundraising  event,  the  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  on  11, 12,  and  13 
March.  WCRB-FM-102.5,  with  Richard  L.  Kaye  at  the  helm,  will  begin  broadcasting  from 
the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  in  Symphony  Hall  at  9  a.m.  Friday  morning  and  will  continue 
until  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000  is  reached  Sunday  night.  During  the  week- 
end, hundreds  of  volunteers  will  staff  Symphony  Hall  taking  telephone  pledges  and 
ensuring  the  smooth  running  of  every  facet  of  this  year's  endeavor.  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5  will  broadcast  a  special  Sunday-evening  program  featuring  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  John  Williams.  This  year's 
premiums  offer  something  for  everyone,  including  a  specially  commissioned  silk- 
screened  poster,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa,"  by  Lance  Hidy. 
Exclusive  premiums  new  this  year  include  an  updated  tote  bag,  a  lyre  pendant  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  a  stuffed  BSO  bear  sporting  a  sweater  hand-knit  by  Council  members.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  orchestra  and  Symphony  Hall  staff  have  donated  many  unique 
premiums,  as  have  numerous  BSO  Trustees  and  Overseers.  The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Mara- 
thon Catalog,  with  more  items  than  ever  before,  and  underwritten  with  the  help  of  New 
England  Telephone,  will  be  in  the  mail  early  in  February.  Invitations  are  already  in  the 
mail  for  a  gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  to  take  place  Tuesday,  1  March,  with  complimen- 
tary champagne,  music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  At  7:15  that  evening,  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet  will  be  on  hand  to  offer  a  very  special  group  of  premiums,  ranging  from 
Reed  and  Barton  pewter  candlesticks  to  a  helicopter  ride  over  Boston  Harbor  to  a  tour  of 
the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House.  Tickets  for  the  Preview  Party  are  $12.50  per  person. 
For  further  information  and  reservations,  call  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 


BSOonWGBH 


Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  on 
Monday,  7  February  at  11  a.m. 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Silverstein  Named  to  Utah  Symphony  Post 


The  Board  of  the  Utah  Symphony  has  recently  announced  the  appointment  of  BSO 
concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  as  artistic  director  of  that  orchestra  effective  29  August 
1983.  The  one-year  appointment,  which  will  not  affect  his  BSO  commitments  for 
1983-84,  is  renewable  upon  mutual  consent,  with  the  possibility  that  Silverstein  will  be 
named  music  director  of  the  Utah  Symphony  beginning  with  the  1984-85  season. 
Silverstein  has  been  a  member  of  the  BSO  since  1955;  he  became  concertmaster  in  1962 
and  was  named  assistant  conductor  in  1971.  He  is  also  first  violinist  and  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  University.  He  also  serves  as  music 
director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony  and  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

Once  again,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations, 
and  commercial  galleries  are  displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  During 
the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

1 7  January  —  1 4  February  Depot  Square  Artists 

14  February — 6  March  Danforth  Museum 

7  March— 13  March  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 

1 4  March—  1 1  April  Clark  Gallery 

1 1  April — 9  May  Wenniger  Graphics 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet— BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and  Ronan  Lefkowitz, 
violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel— plays  music  of  Beethoven,  Stravinsky, 
Wolfe,  and  Brahms  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
13  February  at  3  p.m.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further  information, 
call  862-0995. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with 
the  Worcester  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Silverstein  on  Saturday 
evening,  15  February  at  8  p.m.  in  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worcester. 


Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund  Concert 


A  gala  concert  will  be  held  on  Friday,  4  March  1983  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music  in  Cambridge  to  benefit  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund.  Gerald  Gelbloom 
was  a  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  for  twenty-one 
years  until  his  unexpected  death  last  June.  Featured  will  be  performances  by  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Roman  Totenberg,  and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
music  by  Bach,  Vivaldi,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  performance  will  be  followed  by  a 
wine-tasting  and  a  reception.  Tickets  for  this  gala  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  tax- 
deductible  contribution  of  $50  to  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund,  Development 
Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


Share  the  BSO  With  the  Kids! 


The  second  program  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Youth  Concerts,  Harry  Ellis 
Dickson,  Artistic  Director  and  Conductor,  will  include  Ibert's  Divertissement  and  a  staged 
production  with  music  from  Richard  Strauss's  Bourgeois  gentUhomme  Suite.  Steven 
Aveson  of  WBZ-TV's  "Evening  Magazine,"  actor  Will  Lebow,  and  Deborah  Wolf,  resi- 
dent choreographer  at  the  Conceit  Dance  Company  of  Boston,  will  be  featured  in  the 
Strauss.  Dates  for  this  program  are  Wednesday,  16  February  at  10:15  a.m.,-  Friday, 
18  February  at  10:15  a.m.,-  and  Saturday,  19  February  at  10:30  a.m.  For  tickets  and  further 
information  about  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 

The  first  of  this  year's  two  Boston  Symphony  High  School  Concerts  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  17  February  at  10:15.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony, Darius  Milhaud's  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Beethoven  Leonore  Overture 
No.  3.  Marc  Mandel,  program  annotator  and  music  consultant  for  the  BSO  Youth  Con- 
certs, will  introduce  the  program.  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will  be  guest  host  for  the  second  high  school  program  on  Thurs- 
day, 24  March.  For  tickets,  or  for  additional  information  regarding  the  two-concert  high 
school  series,  call  the  Youth  Activities  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


■m 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  spiach  Zaiathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  da  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stem,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of    . 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concettmaster 
Helen  Hornet  Mclntyte  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 
:  Michael  Vitale 
:  Harvey  Seigel 
:  Jerome  Rosen 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Gerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken 

Joel  Smirnoff 

Jennie  Shames 

Nisanne  Lowe 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chait 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Mart  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Betanek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chat 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964,-  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  Dinner 
Monday,  May  9,  1983 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

Tuesday  June  21,  1983 
inducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 


1                    companies  will  participate 

in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 

Samuel  D.  Gorf inkle 

Treasurer 

ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

President 

Alpha  Industries 

Ray  Stata 

President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Chairman 

Augat,  Inc. 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Chairman 

Bank  of  New  England 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

President 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

Executive  VP 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Irving  M.  Bell 

President 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Dr.  Gregory  Adamian 

President 

*  *Bentley  College 

James  Cleary 

Managing  Director 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Stephen  R.  Levy 

President  &  CEO 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Vice  President 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Chairman 

Boston  Edison  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

President 

Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 

Albert  Moore 

Chairman 
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President 
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Chairman 
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Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

President 
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J.  P.  Barger 

President 
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William  J.  Pruyn 

President 
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Richard  E.  Lee 

President 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 

President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Richard  Farrell 

President 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 

Chairman 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons 

Lee  Archer 

Vice  President 

First  Boston  Corporation 

William  L.  Brown 

President 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Frank  Luca 

President 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  10  February  at  8 
Friday  11  February  at  2 
Saturday  12  February  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


STRAVINSKY 


Anollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 

Scene  L  The  Birth  of  Apollo 
Scene  IL  Apollo  and  the  Muses 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  d' action  (Apollo,  Calliope,  Polyhymnia,  and  Terpsichore) 

Variation  of  Calliope 

Variation  of  Polyhymnia 

Variation  of  Terpsichore 

Variation  of  Apollo 

Pas  de  deux  (Apollo  and  Terpsichore) 

Coda 

Apotheosis 


STRAVINSKY       Requiem  Canticles 


Prelude 

Rex  tremendae 

Exaudi 

Lacrimosa 

Dies  irae 

Libera  me 

Tuba  mirum 

Postlude 

Interlude 

MARY  WESTBROOKGEHA,  mezzo-soprano 
S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Betsy  G.  Moyer,  soprano 
Nicholas  V  Palmer,  tenor 


INTERMISSION 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEIJI  OZAWA     A 

Music  Director    A 


DVORAK  Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  1 04 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  19  December  1896) 

Allegro 

Adagio,  ma  non  troppo 

Finale:  Allegro  moderato 

YO-YO  MA 


Yo-Yo  Ma's  appearances  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  Roberta  M.  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 


Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranien- 
baum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882  and  died 
in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  He  com- 
posed his  ballet  Apollo  (originally  given 
the  full  title  Apollon  Musagetes  [Apollo, 
Leader  of  the  Muses],  though  later  Stra- 
vinsky came  to  prefer  the  briefer  form)  in 
Nice  between  July  1927  and  January 
1928-,  he  made  a  few  revisions  in  1947. 
The  work  was  first  performed  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington  on  27 
April  1928.  Serge  Koussevitzky  intro- 
duced it  to  the  Boston  Symphony  reperto- 
ry October  that  same  year  and  pro- 
grammed it  again  in  1930  and  1934.  The 
composer  conducted  it  here  on  28,  29, 
and  30  March  1940.  The  only  perform- 
ances since  then  were  led  by  Colin  Davis  in  October  and  November  of  1974.  The  score 
calls  for  a  string  orchestra  divided  into  six  parts.-  violins  I  and  II,  violas,  cellos  I  and  II,  and 
basses.  (In  a  1935  letter  to  George  Balanchine,  who  was  staging  a  performance  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Stravinsky  said  that  for  the  best  balance  between  the  sections,  he 
recommended  an  ensemble  of  8,  8,  6,  5,  5,  and  5  instruments,  respectively.) 

Early  in  April  1927  Stravinsky  received  a  commission  from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation  at  the  Library  of  Congress  to  compose  a  work  for  a  festival  of  new 
music  to  be  held  at  the  library  the  following  April.  The  piece  was  to  be  a  small  ballet, 
with  not  more  than  a  half-dozen  dancers,  on  a  subject  of  his  own  choosing,  which  would 
last  about  half  an  hour.  The  music  librarian  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Carl  Engel,  wrote 
to  him  in  July  with  further  information  about  the  place  of  performance: 

Our  hall  is  not  equipped  with  a  regular  theater  fitted  with  wings.  The  present  setting 
is  permanent.  (I  am  enclosing  a  view  of  it.)  Therefore  any  scenery  required  will  have 
to  be  specially  adapted  and  should  be  technically  as  simple  as  possible. 

All  his  life  Stravinsky  welcomed  stipulations  and  restrictions  as  a  challenge  and  as  a 
means  of  limiting  the  infinite  number  of  possibilities  that  the  composer  faces  at  the 
outset  of  any  new  work.  In  this  case,  the  limitations  of  decor  and  number  of  dancers 
probably  played  a  large  role  in  his  decision  to  write  a  ballet  blanc,  in  homage  to  the 
classical  ballet  he  loved  so  well,  so  different  from  the  colorful  multiplicity  of  scene  and 
costume  in  his  early  large  ballets  for  Diaghilev.  He  later  wrote  of  finding  that  "the 
absence  of  many-colored  effects  and  of  all  superfluities  produced  a  wonderful  freshness." 
This  same  necessity  for  something  grandly  simple  no  doubt  led  to  his  adoption  of  a 
classical  subject  and  even  suggested  the  scoring— for  a  single  orchestral  family,  thus 
reducing  the  range  of  orchestral  color  by  analogy  with  the  basic  white  of  his  visual 
conception. 

His  theme  was  Apollo,  the  leader  of  the  Muses.  The  limitation  on  the  number  of 
dancers  forced  a  reduction  from  the  traditional  nine  Muses  to  the  three  most  closely 
associated  with  the  dance:  Calliope  (personifying  poetry  and  rhythm),  Polyhymnia 
(mime),  and  Terpsichore  (gesture  and  eloquent  movement).  With  Apollo  himself  and 
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two  unnamed  goddesses,  they  made  up  the  maximum  of  six  dancers  allowed  for  the 
performance.  The  "plot"  was  almost  nonexistent:  in  a  first  tableau,  a  prologue  to  the 
main  work,  the  birth  of  Apollo  is  shown,-  this  is  followed  by  a  series  of  allegorical  dances 
featuring  Apollo  himself,  Apollo  with  the  Muses,  and  each  of  the  three  Muses  individu- 
ally. In  the  final  apotheosis,  Apollo  leads  the  Muses  to  Parnassus. 

With  a  score  deliberately  limited  to  strings  alone  to  accompany  a  ballet  in  white 
presenting  a  sequence  of  formal  dances,  Stravinsky  knew  that  Apollo  ran  the  risk  of  too 
much  sameness  throughout.  This  danger  was  a  positive  attraction  for  the  composer.  As 
he  wrote  in  his  Poetics  of  Music  (delivered  as  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  at  Harvard 
in  1939  and  1940): 

Contrast  produces  an  immediate  effect.  Similarity  satisfies  us  only  in  the  long  run. 
Contrast  is  an  element  of  variety,  but  divides  our  attention.  Similarity  is  born  of  a 
striving  for  unity  .  . .  Variety  surrounds  me  on  every  hand.  So  I  need  not  fear  that  I 
shall  be  lacking  in  it,  since  I  am  constantly  confronted  by  it . .  .  Similarity  is  hidden;  it 
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Stravinsky's  draft  of  the  last  page  of  "Apollo,"  from 
January  1928;  the  Russian  script  reads.-  "Finished  the 
third  day  of  [Russian]  Christmas,  1927  (9  January 
1928)" 
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must  be  sought  out,  and  it  is  found  only  after  the  most  exhaustive  efforts.  When 
variety  tempts  me,  I  am  uneasy  about  the  facile  solutions  it  offers  me.  Similarity  on 
the  other  hand,  poses  more  difficult  problems  but  also  offers  results  that  are  more 
solid  and  hence  more  valuable  to  me. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  subject  matter  that  brought  to  Stravinsky's  score  an  Apollonian 
serenity  rarely  encountered  in  his  work  before.  The  work  is  conceived  melodically 
almost  throughout,  and  the  writing  is  mostly  diatonic.  In  several  of  the  movements  the 
first  sketches  consisted  of  rhythmic  scansion,  as  if  he  were  writing  verse.  Indeed,  one 
dance  (the  variation  of  Calliope)  is  explicitly  based  on  the  rhythm  of  French  Alexandrine 
verse.  All  of  this  rather  astonished  the  first  listeners,  who  knew  Stravinsky  most  recently 
as  the  composer  of  Oedipus  Rex  and  the  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Winds.  The  evident 
reflections  of  classical  ballet  scores  told  against  Stravinsky's  work  in  the  eyes  of  some 
beholders.  Prokofiev  wrote  to  Miaskovsky: 

I  am  disappointed  in  Apollo.  The  material  is  poor,  taken  from  all  the  miserable 
pockets  of  Gounod,  Delibes,  Wagner,  and  even  Minkus.  All  of  this  is  presented 
adroitly  and  skillfully  . . .  Stravinsky  missed  the  most  important  thing,  and  the 
work's  a  terrible  bore.  Yet  on  the  last  page  he  shines  and  makes  his  disgusting  theme 
sound  convincing. 

Other  commentators  have  referred  to  the  influence  of  Tchaikovsky  or  Delibes,  the  two 
bulwarks  of  the  repertory  of  the  Russian  ballet  companies  of  Stravinsky's  youth  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  considerably  less  worthy  composer  Minkus).  But  Robert  Craft  points  out 
that  before  beginning  the  work  on  Apollo  Stravinsky  was  most  interested  in  studying  the 
quartets  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  (in  four-hand  piano  reductions)  and  the  Passions  of 
Bach,  as  well  as  the  early  symphonies  (not  the  ballets)  of  Tchaikovsky.  Moreover,  the 
frequent  use  of  dotted  rhythms — which  at  times  become  almost  a  mannerism  in  this 
score — recall  the  melodic  gestures  of  the  eighteenth  century  more  than  that  of  the 
nineteenth.  And  it  is  worth  recalling  the  comments  of  George  Balanchine,  who  choreo- 
graphed the  first  European  production  of  Apollo  in  1928,  a  production  that  first  estab- 
lished his  reputation,-  though  he  is  speaking  of  the  dance  element  here,  his  remarks  apply 
equally  well  to  Stravinsky's  music: 

Apollon  I  look  back  on  as  the  turning  point  of  my  life.  In  its  discipline  and  restraint, 
in  its  sustained  oneness  of  tone  and  feeling  the  score  was  a  revelation.  It  seemed  to  tell 
me  that  I  could  dare  not  to  use  everything,  that  I,  too,  could  eliminate  ...  It  was  in 


Stravinsky  onstage  with  dancers  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet  in  Hamburg,  19  June 
1962,  after  performances  of  his  "Orpheus,"  "Agon,"  and  "Apollo" 
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studying  Apollon  that  I  came  first  to  understand  how  gestures,  like  tones  in  music 
and  shades  in  painting,  have  certain  family  relations.  As  groups  they  impose  their 
own  laws.  The  more  conscious  an  artist  is,  the  more  he  comes  to  understand  these 
laws,  and  to  respond  to  them. 

The  Prologue  of  Apollo  is  shaped  like  the  French  overture  of  the  Baroque  era,  with  a 
slow  section  of  sharply  dotted  rhythms  (which  culminates  in  the  rise  of  the  curtain  and 
the  birth  of  Apollo),  followed  by  an  Allegro  (the  appearance  of  the  two  goddesses),  and 
closing  with  a  return  to  the  tempo  and  material  of  the  opening. 

The  much  longer  second  tableau  begins  the  series  of  dances.  The  first  variation  for 
Apollo  (the  term  "variation"  in  this  context  refers  to  dance  steps  rather  than  musical 
material,  though  that  is  sometimes  varied  as  well)  begins  with  a  cadenza  for  solo  violin 
that  soon  turns  into  a  duet  for  two  violins  with  a  plucked  accompaniment  in  the  lower 
strings.  At  its  end,  the  three  Muses  appear  and  there  begins  a  lively  pas  d' action  (an 
ensemble  dance)  for  them  and  Apollo,  culminating  in  a  contrapuntal  tour-de-force,  with 
the  melody  presented  in  canon  in  the  violas  followed  a  bar  later  by  second  violins  and 
first  cellos,  while  first  violins  play  the  same  tune  in  stretched-out  notes  and  the  second 
cellos  play  it  much  faster.  Calliope's  variation  is  based  on  Alexandrine  verse,  with  twelve 
syllables  to  the  line,  presented  in  six  iambic  feet  divided  by  a  caesura  in  the  middle,- 
Stravinsky's  melody  reflects  the  rhythm  of  the  poetic  form. 

Polyhymnia's  variation  is  almost  a  perpetual  motion  exercise  of  running  sixteenth 
notes,  while  Terpsichore's  is  gentler  and  more  graceful,  with  a  melody  of  characteristic 
dotted  notes.  Now  it  is  Apollo's  turn  again,  and  he  has  a  slower  dance  characterized  by 
pompous  resonant  chords  alternating  with  varied  passages  for  solo  instruments.  He 
dances  a  pas  de  deux  with  Terpsichore,  an  expressive  movement  of  singing  melody  for  • 
muted  strings.  The  coda  of  these  dance  variations  is  a  lively  movement  laid  out  in  a  series 
of  progressively  faster  basic  tempos. 

Finally,  in  the  tranquil  Apotheosis,  Apollo  leads  the  Muses  towards  Parnassus. 
Stravinsky  provides  music  of  great  breadth,  recalling  parts  of  the  Prologue,  in  a  passage 
that  even  critics  of  the  score  hailed  as  reflecting  "a  new  style  of  majestic  simplicity,  the 
justification  of  the  whole  work." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

Requiem  Canticles 

Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranien- 
baum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882  and  died 
in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  The 
Requiem  Canticles  came  very  near  the 
end  of  his  long  career.  He  began  the  work 
in  March  1965  and  completed  the 
Postlude  in  Hollywood  on  13  August 
1966.  It  was  first  performed  at  Princeton 
University  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Craft  on  8  October  following.  The  first 
Boston  Symphony  performance  was 
given  at  a  Spectrum  concert  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in 
January  1972  with  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke 
deVaron,  conductor,  and  soloists  Pamela 
Gore  and  David  Evitts.  The  only  other 
BSO  performance  was  given  this  past  summer  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction,  with  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor,  and  the  same 
soloists  as  the  present  performances — Mary  Westbrook-Geha  and  S.  Mark  Aliapoulios.  In 
addition  to  alto  and  bass  solos  and  mixed  chorus,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes  (third 
doubling  piccolo),  alto  flute,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani  (two  performers),  xylophone,  vibraphone,  chimes,  harp,  piano,  celesta,  and 
strings. 

The  mere  reading  of  this  list  of  instruments  required  for  a  performance  of  the 
Requiem  Canticles  gives  no  inkling  of  the  drastic  difference  in  musical  style  between  this 
work — almost  Stravinsky's  last — and  one  of  the  early  popular  ballets,  such  as  Firebird.  It 
calls  for  an  orchestra  of  substantial  size  (though,  to  be  sure,  smaller  than  the  early  bal- 
lets—especially in  the  woodwind  department).  But  the  very  different  way  in  which  these 
instruments  are  handled  in  the  familiar  ballets  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Requiem 
Canticles  on  the  other  demonstrates  in  a  nutshell  the  development  of  music  in  our  cen- 
tury with  regard  to  the  most  basic  element — the  sheer  sound  of  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  Stravinsky's  work  reflected  the  orchestral  richness  and  brilliance  of  his  teacher 
Rimsky-Korsakov;  by  the  end,  he  showed  an  awareness  of  the  exceedingly  spare  style  of 
Anton  Webern.  Yet  despite  all  the  surface  changes  of  his  style,  he  never  suppressed  the 
characteristic  musical  imagination  that  we  recognize  throughout  as  Stravinskian. 

During  his  last  period  Stravinsky  wrote  a  number  of  works  explicitly  conceived  as 
memorial  tributes  to  departed  friends— Aldous  Huxley  T.S.  Eliot,  and  Dylan  Thomas 
among  them.  One  of  his  very  last  works,  the  Requiem  Canticles,  is  a  setting  of  selected 
texts  from  the  Requiem  Mass,  a  choice  that  is  hardly  surprising  for  a  composer  in  his 
mid-eighties  who  no  doubt  felt  keenly  the  passing  of  many  friends.  There  are  indica- 
tions, too,  that  the  work  is  a  response  to  his  own  intimations  of  mortality,  a  small  and 
personal  "vest-pocket  Requiem,"  as  he  called  it.  But  he  was  Stravinsky  to  the  end;  the 
Requiem  Canticles  is  in  no  sense  a  sentimental  work,  nor  a  backward-looking  one.  As 
always,  his  interest  was  to  create  a  musical  shape  that  satisfied  him,  from  the  repertory  of 
pitches  and  rhythms  chosen  for  the  given  work.  As  in  other  settings  of  liturgical  texts 
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(notably  the  Mass  of  1947  and  the  earlier  a  cappella  settings  of  the  Ave  Maria  and  the 
Pater  noster),  even  when  his  aim  is  not  to  write  music  for  a  religious  service,  his  treat- 
ment of  the  words  is  hieratic  in  character,  with  a  characteristic  chanting  quality.  The 
point  in  such  music  is  not  the  "expressive"  projection  of  a  text  but  rather  its  liturgical 
efficacy  This  view  runs  counter  to  almost  everything  we  are  accustomed  to  in  church 
music  or  oratorios,  though  we  have  been  brainwashed  by  the  views  of  the  Romantic  era, 
which  was  singularly  sentimental  when  it  came  to  liturgical  music  and  rarely 
approached  the  ethereal  heights  of  Bach  or  Palestrina  or  Dufay  or  Machaut  or  the  mono- 
phonic  chant  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  or  Russian  Orthodox  churches. 

Stravinsky  originally  planned  his  work  for  instruments  alone,  beginning  composition 
with  the  threnody  for  wind  instruments  and  muffled  drums.  When  he  decided  to  use 
sentences  from  six  texts  of  the  Requiem  service,  he  laid  out  the  entire  work  in  a  carefully 
balanced  way,  dividing  the  texts  into  two  groups  of  three  sentences  each,  with  instru- 
mental movements  interspersed — a  string  Prelude,  a  wind-instrument  Interlude,  and  a 
percussion  Postlude: 


Prelude  (instrumental;  strings  only) 

EXAUDI  (chorus  and  instruments) 
DIES  IRAE  (chorus  and  instruments) 
TUBA  MIRUM  (bass  solo  and  instruments) 

Interlude  (instrumental,  featuring  four  flutes) 

REX  TREMENDAE  (chorus  and  instruments) 

LACRIMOSA  (alto  solo  and  instruments) 

LIBERA  ME  (four  soloists,  chanting  chorus,  four  horns) 

Postlude  (instrumental,  alternating  long  chords  in  flutes  with  percussion  phrases) 


Even  with  his  obvious  interest  in  formally  balanced  structure  (which  the  foregoing 
diagram  only  hints  at)  and  his  hieratic  text  treatment,  Stravinsky  occasionally  uses 
expressive  devices  found  in  the  long  tradition  of  Requiem  settings,  though  he  does  so 
subtly,  with  sidelong  glances,  so  to  speak.  The  Dies  irae  normally  involves  a  fortissimo 
outburst,  as  here.  The  Tuba  mirum  must  be  accompanied  by  the  composer's  imagined 
version  of  the  "last  trumpet."  Rex  tremendae  is  always  a  passage  of  choral  grandeur,  as  if 
the  solidity  of  choral  sound  could  somehow  suggest  the  "dreadful  majesty"  of  the  heav- 
enly king.  The  Lacrimosa  must  be  set  so  as  to  suggest  the  sobbing  of  those  facing  the  Last 
Judgment.  Finally— and  perhaps  most  strikingly— Stravinsky  took  a  leaf  from  Verdi's 
book  in  having  the  entire  chorus  murmur  the  words  of  the  Libera  me  (though  Verdi 
requires  doing  so  on  a  specific  pitch,  while  Stravinsky's  murmur  is  unpitched).  In  fact, 
the  version  of  the  liturgical  text  that  Stravinsky  has  used  gives  away  the  fact  that  he  must 
have  taken  it  from  the  Eulenburg  score  of  the  Verdi  Requiem,  which  also  fails  to  follow 
the  official  liturgy  (Robert  Craft  has  noted  that  his  own  copy  of  the  Verdi  score  contains 
several  notations  in  Stravinsky's  hand,  especially  in  the  Libera  me).  Thus,  in  this  work  of 
his  old  age,  Stravinsky  as  so  often  before,  charts  new  expressive  territory  for  himself, 
while  continuing  to  pay  homage  to  the  past  in  a  way  that  is  always  original  and  personal. 

-S.L. 
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Requiem  Canticles 


Exaudi  orationem  meam,  ad  te  omnis 
caro  veniet. 


O  hear  my  prayer.  To  thee  shall  all 
flesh  come. 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla 
Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus. 


The  day  of  wrath,  that  day  will 
dissolve  the  world  in  ash, 
as  David  prophesied  with  the  Sibyl. 
How  great  a  terror  there  will  be 
when  the  Judge  shall  come  who  will 
thresh  out  everything  thoroughly. 


Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulchra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Rex  tremendae  majestatis, 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis. 


The  trumpet,  scattering  a  wondrous 
sound  through  the  tombs  of  every  land 
will  gather  all  before  the  throne. 

King  of  dreadful  majesty, 
who  freely  saves  the  redeemed, 
save  me,  O  Fount  of  Pity. 


Lacrimosa  dies  ilia, 
Qua  resurget  ex  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus, 
Pie  Jesu  Domine, 
Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


That  day  is  one  of  weeping 

on  which  shall  rise  from  the  ashes 

the  guilty  man  to  be  judged. 

Therefore  spare  this  one,  O  God, 

merciful  Lord  Jesus, 

grant  them  rest.  Amen. 


Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna, 
in  die  ilia  tremenda,  quando  coeli 
movendi  sunt  et  terra,-  dum  veneris 
judicare  saeculum  per  ignem. 
Tremens  factus  sum  ego,  et 
timeo,  dum  discussio  venerit, 
atque  ventura  ira,  quando 
coeli  movendi  sunt  et  terra. 
Dies  ilia,  dies  irae,  calamitatis  et 
miseriae,  dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 
Libera  me. 


Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  eternal  death 

in  that  awful  day  when  the  heavens 

and  earth  shall  be  moved,  when  Thou 

shalt  come  to  judge  the  world  through  fire. 

I  am  seized  with  trembling,  and  I 

fear  the  time  when  the  trial  shall  approach, 

and  the  wrath  shall  come,  when 

the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  be  moved. 

That  day,  a  day  of  wrath,  of  calamity  and 

woe,  a  great  and  bitter  day  indeed. 

Deliver  me. 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  104 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in 
Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  Bohemia, 
near  Prague,  on  8  September  1841  and 
died  in  Prague  on  1  May  1904.  He  com- 
posed his  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  in  New 
York,  beginning  the  first  movement  on 
8  November  1894  and  the  finale  on  New 
Year's  Day  of  1895.  He  had  meanwhile 
begun  the  full  score  on  18  November, 
reaching  the  finale  on  12  January  1895 
and  completing  the  whole,  "Thanks  be  to 
God ...  9  February  1895,  on  the  day  of 
our  [son]  Otacek's  birthday,  Saturday  in 
the  morning,  11:30  a.m."  A  month  after 
he  returned  home,  Dvorak's  sister-in-law, 
Josefina  Kaunitzova,  with  whom  he  had 
once  been  in  love,  died  of  a  serious  illness, 
leading  the  composer  to  substitute  sixty  bars  of  new  music  replacing  four  measures  just 
before  the  end  (see  below).  After  the  last  bar,  Dvorak  wrote  in  the  manuscript.-  "1  finished 
the  Concerto  in  New  York,  but  when  1  returned  to  Bohemia  1  changed  the  end  completely 
as  it  stands  here  now.  Pisek,  11  June  1895."  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Dvorak's  close  friend, 
the  cellist  Hanus  Wihan,  but  the  first  performance  was  given  by  Leo  Stern  as  soloist  with 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society  at  Queen's  Hall  under  the  composer's  direction  on 
19  March  1896.  Stern  also  played  the  concerto  under  Dvorak's  direction  on  11  April  that 
year  at  a  concert  of  the  Czech  Philharmonic  (then  the  National  Theatre  orchestra)  in 
Prague.  The  first  American  performance  was  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  dkection  of  Emil  Pour  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Boston  on  19  December  1896  with 
Alwin  Schroeder  as  soloist.  The  concerto  has  also  been  performed  at  BSO  concerts  by 
Schroeder  and  Heinrich  Warnke  under  Wilhelm  Gericke's  direction;  by  Otto  Urack 
under  Karl  Muck;  by  Joseph  Malkin  under  Muck;  by  Zara  Nelsova  under  Ernest  Anser- 
met;  by  Gregor  Piatigorsky  under  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  and  Charles 
Munch;  by  Pierre  Fournier  under  Munch;  by  Leonard  Rose  under  Munch  and  Erich 
Leinsdorf;  by  Andre  N  avoir  a  under  Munch;  by  Stephen  Kates  under  Leinsdorf;  by 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  under  Leinsdorf  and  Seiji  Ozawa;  by  Jules  Eskin  under  Charles 
Mackerras;  and  by  Frans  Hehnerson  under  Ozawa.  The  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances were  by  Rostropovich  and  Ozawa  in  February  1976;  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  was  Helmei son's  in  July  1981.  In  addition  to  the  cello  soloist,  the  score  calls 
for  two  flutes  (second  doubhng  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  three 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings,  plus  triangle  in  the  last 
movement  only. 

Dvorak  once  said  that  he  "studied  with  the  birds,  flowers,  trees,  God,  and  myself,"  and 
even  late  in  life,  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  he  described  himself  as  "a  very  simple 
person  ...  a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant."  Had  the  young  Antonin  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father  Frantisek,  he  would  have  been  a  butcher  and  innkeeper.  The 
boy's  first  exposure  to  music  came  from  traveling  musicians  and  village  bands.  He  had 
his  first  lessons  from  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  he  was  soon  playing  violin  at  his 
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father's  inn  and  elsewhere  around  town,  though  his  attempts  at  singing  went  nowhere. 
But  before  he  turned  twelve  he  had  left  school  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  in  butchery. 
Sent  to  the  nearby  town  of  Zlonice  primarily  to  learn  German,  he  found,  however,  that 
musical  opportunities  beckened  in  the  person  of  Antonin  Liehmann,  the  school  German 
teacher  who  also  happened  to  be  the  town  organist.  With  Liehmann,  Dvorak  studied 
violin,  viola,  piano,  organ,  and  keyboard  harmony.  He  also  copied  out  parts  for  the  music 
his  teacher  provided  the  town  orchestra,-  on  one  occasion,  Dvorak  attempted  to  sneak  in  a 
polka  of  his  own,  but  at  the  first  rehearsal  it  was  evident  that  the  boy  had  something 
more  to  learn  about  orchestration:  a  horrendous  din  resulted  from  errors  in  the  parts  for 
the  transposing  instruments. 

When  a  Prague  innkeeping  venture  undertaken  by  his  father  collapsed  and  an 
understanding  uncle  offered  to  support  his  musical  education,  Dvorak  was  spared  the 
career  that  had  been  chosen  for  him;  Liehmann's  encouragement,  too,  played  a  part  in 
winning  Frantisek's  consent.  So  Antonin  entered  the  Prague  Organ  School  in  1857  for 
training  as  a  church  musician  and  organist.  During  this  time,  Dvorak  played  viola  in  the 
concerts  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Prague  and  was  very  likely  an  extra  player  for 
operatic  performances  at  the  Estates  Theatre.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  was  also  a  member 
of  a  small  band  from  which  grew  the  orchestra  of  the  Provisional  Theatre  in  1862.  He 
was  principal  violist  of  this  orchestra  when  Richard  Wagner  led  a  concert  of  his  own 
music  there  on  8  February  1863,  and  from  1866  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was 
Bedf ich  Smetana,  before  Dvorak  the  most  important  Czech  nationalist  composer.  So  it 
was  that  Dvorak  gained  considerable  practical  experience  and  exposure  to  symphonic  and 
operatic  repertory,  all  the  while  supplementing  his  meager  musician's  pay  by  teaching. 
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In  November  1873,  Dvorak  married  Anna  Cermakova,  the  younger  sister  of  his  true 
love,  Josefina  (both  had  come  to  him  as  music  students  some  years  earlier),  and  the 
following  February  he  became  organist  at  St.  Adelbert's  Church  in  Prague,  thereby 
providing  himself  a  steadier  source  of  income  and  more  time  for  his  composing,  the 
products  of  which  by  now  included  chamber  music,  two  symphonies,  a  cello  concerto  in 
A  (dating  from  1865,  but  deemed  so  unsatisfactory  by  the  composer  that  he  never 
bothered  to  orchestrate  it),  a  song  cycle  inspired  by  his  love  for  Josefina,  and  his  first  two 
operas,  Alfred  and  King  and  Charcoal  Burner.  By  this  time,  Dvorak  had  already  tasted 
public  success  with  the  performance  in  March  1873  of  his  patriotic  cantata  Heirs  of  the 
White  Mountain,  but  he  had  suffered  defeat  and  become  increasingly  self-critical  with 
the  rejection  in  its  first  version  of  King  and  Charcoal  Burner  that  same  year.  His  first  two 
symphonies  had  in  fact  been  written  eight  years  earlier,  and  now  it  was  time  to  throw  off 
outside  influences  and  make  a  name  for  himself.  In  July  of  1874  he  submitted  fifteen 
works,  including  his  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  (the  E-flat  and  the  early  D  minor), 
into  consideration  for  an  Austrian  State  Stipend  for  "young,  poor,  and  talented  painters, 
sculptors,  and  musicians,  in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  [Hapsburg]  Empire."  The  judges 
included  Johann  Herbeck,  who  was  conductor  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  critic 
Eduard  Hanslick,  and  Johannes  Brahms.  Dvorak  was  one  of  the  winners,  as  he  would  be 
again  in  1876  and  then  in  1877,  the  year  Brahms  really  set  him  on  his  way  by  champion- 
ing him  to  the  publisher  Simrock,  encouraging  the  latter  to  issue  Dvorak's  Moravian 
Duets  for  soprano  and  contralto.  Both  the  Moravian  Duets,  Opus  32,  and  the  Slavonic 


Josefina  and  Anna  Cermakova;  Dvorak 
married  Anna,  shown  seated  in  this 
picture,  about  a  year  after  the  photograph 
was  taken. 
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Dances,  Opus  46,  the  latter  specifically  commissioned  by  Simrock,  were  published  in 
1878,  and  a  quick  succession  of  further  publications,  and  then  performances  throughout 
Europe  and  as  far  afield  as  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  began  to  earn  the  composer  an 
international  reputation  which  grew  steadily  throughout  his  life  (taking  him  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  in  March  1890  at  the  invitation  of  Tchaikovsky  whom  he  had  met  in 
Prague  two  years  earlier),  but  which  never  undermined  his  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  native 
land  and  fellow  countrymen. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  came  the  invitation  from  Jeannette  Thurber— a  former  music 
teacher  who  was  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  wholesale  grocer,  and  who  had  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  establish  an  English-language  opera  company  in  New  York  in  competition 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  thereby  losing  herself  and  her  husband  $1,500,000— to 
come  to  America  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  Mrs. 
Thurber  had  founded  in  1885.  The  decision  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  Dvorak,  but  Mrs. 
Thurber's  persistence  won  out,  and  the  composer  arrived  in  New  York  on  27  September 
1892,  having  agreed  to  the  conditions  of  a  two-year  contract  which  included  three  hours' 
daily  teaching,  preparation  of  student  concerts,  conducting  concerts  of  his  own  in  various 
American  towns,  and  a  salary  of  $15,000  each  year.  It  was  Mrs.  Thurber's  aim  that 
Dvorak  provide  a  figurehead  for  her  Conservatory  and  found  an  American  school  of 
composition,  and  this  first  extended  stay  in  the  United  States  produced  his  New  World 
Symphony— composed  between  January  and  May  1893  and  premiered  by  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Anton  Seidl  on  15  December  1893— as  well  as  his  F  major  string 
quartet,  Opus  96,  and  the  E-flat  string  quintet,  Opus  97,  each  dubbed  "The  American" 
and  both  written  during  his  summer  vacation  in  1893  at  the  Czech  community  of 
Spillville,  Iowa.  The  father  of  Dvorak's  secretary  and  assistant,  Joseph  Kovafik,  was 
schoolmaster,  organist,  and  choirmaster  in  Spillville,  and  Dvorak  decided  to  summer 
there  with  his  wife,  their  six  children,  a  sister,  and  a  maid  rather  than  travel  back  to 
Bohemia.  This  was  the  happiest  time  Dvorak  spent  in  America,  for  here  he  was  entirely 
free  of  the  hustle-bustle  of  the  big  city,  where  he  had  avoided  social  obligations  whenever 
possible,  where  he  had  chosen  apartment  living  over  hotel  accommodations  (composing 
amidst  the  domestic  clatter  of  the  kitchen),  where  he  regularly  watched  the  steamboats 
depart  for  Europe  (he  was  also  fascinated  with  trains,  but  observing  their  departures  was 
more  difficult  since  he  could  not  get  onto  the  platforms  without  a  ticket  and  so  had  to 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  than  you  and  I. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 
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travel  up  to  155th  Street  to  see  them),  and  where  the  pigeons  of  Central  Park  evoked  fond 
memories  of  those  he  raised  at  his  country  home  in  Vysoka,  even  if  he  could  not  get  to 
know  the  American  birds  quite  so  well.  But  Dvorak  obviously  did  like  America  enough 
to  sign  a  second  contract  with  Mrs.  Thurber  for  a  third  year  at  the  Conservatory— he  was 
held  in  particularly  high  regard,  he  enjoyed  the  traveling,  there  were  significant  musical 
acquaintanceships  (among  them  Anton  Seidl  of  the  Philharmonic  and  Victor  Herbert, 
then  head  of  the  cello  class  at  the  Conservatory  and  who,  together  with  Dvorak,  was 
asked  by  Mrs.  Thurber  to  provide  music  for  a  four-hundredth-anniversary  observance  at 
the  1892  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  Columbus's  discovery  of  America),  and  there  were 
financial  advantages — although  once  again  the  decision  process  was  a  protracted  one, 
partly  because  the  Thurbers'  shaky  finances  at  the  time  resulted  in  the  composer's  salary 
coming  in  only  on  an  irregular  basis,  partly  because  Dvorak  was  once  more  hesitant  to 
leave  his  homeland  for  a  long  period. 

On  1  November  1894  he  took  up  his  post  as  Director  of  the  National  Conservatory  for  a 
third  term — this  one  spent  entirely  in  New  York,  thereby  making  him  all  the  more 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
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nostalgic  for  Bohemia — and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  composed  his  Cello  Concerto 
in  B  minor.  Three  people  figured  prominently  in  its  history  besides  the  composer:  Victor 
Herbert,  Hanus  Wihan,  and  Josefina  Kaunitzova.  The  Irish-born  Herbert — a  composer 
and  conductor,  and  himself  a  cellist  fine  enough  to  be  principal  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera— gave  the  first  performances  of  his  own  Second  Cello  Concerto  with  Seidl  and  the 
Philharmonic  on  9  and  10  March  1894.  Dvorak,  in  attendance  at  the  premiere,  was 
delighted  with  the  work,  and,  with  his  friend  Hanus  Wihan  in  mind  as  soloist,  he  soon 
turned  to  composing  a  cello  concerto  in  response  to  Wihan's  request  of  some  time 
earlier.* 


*  Best-known  now  as  the  composer  of  such  popular  operettas  as  Babes  in  Toyland  and  Naughty 
Marietta,  Victor  Herbert  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  National  Conservatory  probably  in 
autumn  1889,  remaining  there  probably  until  the  fall  of  1893  (the  records  are  unclear).  In  1922  he 
provided  Hans  Schnoor,  a  German  music  critic  in  search  of  materials  for  a  Dvorak  biography,  some 
recollections  about  his  colleague  at  the  Conservatory  (printed  complete  in  Victor  Herbert:  A  Life  in 
Music,  by  Edward  N.  Waters  [Macmillan,  New  York,  1955;  reprinted  by  Da  Capo  Press,  New  York, 
1978]).  Herbert  writes  that,  a  few  years  after  the  premiere  of  the  New  World  Symphony,  for  which 
performance  he  was  principal  cellist,  "after  I  had  played  my  (2nd)  Cello-Concerto  in  one  of  the 
Philh.  Concerts— Dr.  Dvorak  came  back  to  the  'Stimm-Zimmer'— threw  his  arms  around  me, 
saying  before  many  members  of  the  orchestra:  famos!  famos!— ganz  famos!" 

Among  other  things,  Herbert  also  reports  that,  "One  of  my  pupils,  a  very  charming  girl  and 
rather  advanced  player,  acting  as  Solo-Celliste  [in  Dvorak's  orchestra  class],  often  had  fainting  spells 
when  the  Dr.  got  very  excited."  He  finishes  by  saying  that  "We  all  loved  him,  for  he  was  so  kind 
and  affable — his  great  big  beautiful  eyes  radiated  warmth — and  of  such  childlike  simplicity  and 
naturalness — and  when  he  left  us,  we  lost  not  only  a  master-musician  whose  presence  had  a 
marked  influence  on  musical  activities  in  N.Y.  but  a  most  admirable,  lovable  friend." 


Hanus  Wihan,  Antonin  Dvorak,  and  Ferdinand 
Lachner 
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Cellist  of  the  Bohemian  Quartet,  Wihan  had  toured  with  Dvorak  and  the  violinist 
Ferdinand  Lachner  to  thirty-nine  towns  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  between  January  and 
May  1892,  a  farewell  gesture  on  the  composer's  part  before  his  initial  leave-taking  for 
America,-  the  principal  work  on  their  programs  was  the  Dumky  Trio.  Dvorak's  Cello 
Concerto  was  dedicated  to  Wihan,  and  some  of  the  cellist's  suggested  revisions  to  the  solo 
line  were  entered  by  him  directly  into  the  manuscript  from  which  the  work  was  printed. 
But  on  one  point,  Dvorak  would  not  bend:  Wihan  wrote  a  fifty-nine  bar  cadenza  for 
insertion  into  the  finale,  and  in  a  letter  to  Simrock  on  3  October  1895,  the  composer  made 
his  position  clear: 

I  have  had  some  differences  of  opinion  with  Friend  Wihan  over  a  number  of 
places.  I  don't  like  some  of  the  passages — and  I  must  insist  on  my  work  being  printed 
as  I  wrote  it.  The  passages  in  question  can  be  printed  in  two  versions,  an  easier  and  a 
more  difficult  version.  I  shall  only  give  you  the  work  if  you  promise  not  to  allow 
anybody  to  make  changes — Friend  Wihan  not  excepted — without  my  knowledge 
and  consent— and  also  not  the  cadenza  that  Wihan  has  added  to  the  last  movement 
. .  .1  told  Wihan  straight  away  when  he  showed  it  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  stick 
such  a  bit  on.  The  Finale  closes  gradually  diminuendo,  like  a  sigh,  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  1st  and  2nd  movements— the  solo  dies  down  to  pp,  then  swells  again, 
and  the  last  bars  are  taken  up  by  the  orchestra  and  the  whole  concludes  in  a  stormy 
mood.  That  is  my  idea  and  I  cannot  depart  from  it. 

For  Dvorak,  the  crux  of  the  matter  was  the  quiet  passage  before  the  end  and  particularly 
the  reference  there  to  the  second  movement,  for  here  he  had  composed  a  moving  tribute 
to  his  late  sister-in-law,  Josefina  Kaunitzova,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  in  1865 
when,  a  beautiful,  aspiring  young  actress,  she  had  come  to  him  as  a  piano  student  with 
her  sister  Anna,  ultimately  the  composer's  wife.  While  working  on  the  second  move-    • 
ment  of  the  concerto,  Dvorak  received  word  that  Josefina  was  seriously  ill,  and  this 
prompted  him  to  include,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  slow  movement,  a  reference  to  his 
song,  "Leave  me  alone"  ("Kez  duch  muj  sam"),  the  first  of  the  Four  Songs,  Opus  82,  from 
1887-88  and  a  special  favorite  of  Josefina's.  Shortly  after  Dvorak's  return  home,  Josefina 
died,  and  the  composer  wrote  sixty  bars  of  new,  quiet  music  for  insertion  just  before  the 
end  of  the  last  movement.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  poignant  reminiscence  of  the  main  first- 
movement  theme  (all  the  more  touching  for  its  "minor-modeness"  in  the  context  of  the 
B  major  finale),  Dvorak  brings  in  another  recollection  of  "Leave  me  alone,"  giving  it  now 
to  solo  violin  in  its  high  register,  lovingly  harmonized  by  flutes,  before  it  passes  in  a 
further  variant  to  the  solo  cello. 

Yet  the  music  ends  in  a  burst  of  high  spirits,  on,  in  Otakar  Sourek's  words,  "a  note  of 
almost  incoherent  happiness  at  being  home  at  last  in  his  beloved  Bohemia,"  and  here  we 
have  a  hint  to  the  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which,  though  a  product  of  Dvorak's 
time  in  America,  has  nothing  in  it  of  that  country.  Ultimately,  the  first  performance  was 
given  not  by  Wihan  but  by  the  English  cellist  Leo  Stern — though  not  because  of  any 
disagreement  between  Wihan  and  the  composer,  but  because  of  Wihan's  unavailability 
for  the  scheduled  performance  in  London,  which  Dvorak  finally  agreed  to  conduct  after 
unsuccessfully  trying  to  have  the  program  changed  and  even  threatening  to  withdraw 
altogether.  The  work's  dedicatee  finally  performed  it  only  several  years  later,  on  25  Jan- 
uary 1899  under  Willem  Mengelberg  at  The  Hague,-  he  played  it  just  once  with  the 
composer  conducting,  on  20  December  1899  in  Budapest. 

When  Dvorak's  concerto  had  its  first  American  performance,  the  Boston  Herald's 
reviewer  commented  that,  "When  heard  for  the  first  time  it  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be 
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true.  One  feels  that  many  of  the  delicious  moments  in  it  will  not  wear  well  and  will 
show  some  weakness  with  time.  We  have  said  before  that  Dvorak,  like  Beethoven,  in  the 
warmness  of  his  heart,  often  verges  on  the  commonplace;  unlike  Beethoven,  he  does  not 
invariably  stop  verging  upon  it."  Some  years  later,  Donald  Francis  Tovey  put  it  another 
way: 

The  Violoncello  Concerto  of  Dvorak  is  not  without  its  composer's  more  amiable 
weaknesses. .  .But  it  is  permissible  to  plead  that  the  weaknesses  do  not  matter.  Both 
the  slow  movement  and  the  finale  relapse  into  Charles  the  Second's  apologies  for 
being  such  a  unconscionable  time  in  dying;  but  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  them  their 
time,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  the  three  movements  of  the  concerto  is  of 
unreasonable  length.  Dvorak  developed  in  his  later  works  a  curious  habit  of  planting 
his  harmonies  firmly  on  to  the  tonic  of  whatever  key  he  had  drifted  into,  and  giving 
thereon  a  series  of  short  phrases,  each  of  which  comes  in  the  manner  of  an  after- 
thought suggested  by  the  one  before.  There  are  not  many  forms  of  instrumental 
music  where  this  kind  of  construction  is  dramatically  effective,-  but  it  has  its  claims 
where  the  style  can  inspire  affection,  and  it  goes  far  towards  explaining  itself  when 
the  means  of  expression  is  a  solo  instrument  to  which  a  large  orchestra  appears  to  be 
listening  with  rapt  attention. 

In  fact,  the  piece  needs  no  excuses  made  for  it  whatsoever.  The  scoring  is  brilliant  and 
vivid  from  the  very  start,  where  Dvorak  typically  alternates  high  and  low  registers  to 
maximum  effect  before  filling  in  the  orchestral  texture  (compare,  for  example,  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighth  Symphony*)-  The  writing  for  the  solo  instrument  is  exquisite 
and  virtuosic  throughout,  and  Dvorak's  unceasing  care  and  invention  in  setting  it  against 
the  orchestral  backdrop  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure.  The  themes  are  strongly  charac- 
terized, yet  readily  transferable  from  orchestra  to  soloist:  hence,  in  the  first  movement, 
the  two  principal  themes  sound  just  as  fresh  in  the  soloist's  hands  as  they  do  in  the 
orchestral  exposition  (Tovey  called  the  second  subject  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages 


'Other  stylistic  links  between  the  Cello  Concerto  and  the  Eighth  Symphony  are  suggested  by  the 
openhearted  geniality  of  their  opening  movements  and  the  pseudo-martial  character  of  their  last- 
movement  themes. 
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A  sketch  for  the  slow  movement  of  Dvorak's  Cello  Concerto 
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11  ow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  J§  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  |j  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  j§  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  J|  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  j|  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  |j  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  J§  You'd  like 
all  that?  Jj  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983.  f  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 
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ever  written  for  the  horn").  The  return  at  the  end  of  ideas  from  the  first  two  movements 
brings  a  touching  unity  to  the  whole,  and  the  "turn  figure"  of  the  rondo  theme  in  the 
last  movement  provides  an  unconscious  link  to  the  mood  of  the  opening  Allegro,  whose 
main  theme  includes  a  similar  sixteenth-note  turn.  Dvorak  also  proves  himself  a  wise 
master  of  formal  architecture:  after  introducing  both  principal  first-movement  themes  in 
the  orchestra  and  then  allowing  the  soloist  to  expand  upon  them  at  length,  he  lets  the 
central  episode  of  the  development— a  magical  treatment  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
dreamily  distant  key  of  A-flat  minor,  the  tune  in  the  cello  being  set  against  a  solo  flute 
countermelody— build  directly  to  the  recapitulation  of  the  second  subject  before  a  final 
joyous  and  further  expansion  of  the  main  theme  by  the  soloist  leads  to  the  brilliant  series 
of  fanfares  which  brings  the  movement  to  a  close.  Following  the  songful  Adagio,  the 
expansively  lyric  episodes  of  the  otherwise  exuberant  rondo  finale  (one  of  them  high- 
lighting the  solo  violin  against  a  series  of  trills  and  then  harmony  at  the  lower  tenth  in 
the  solo  cello)  there  lead  the  composer  to  a  similar  sort  of  architectural  foreshortening. 

The  literature  for  solo  cello  and  orchestra  is  not  large.  Besides  the  Dvorak,  there  are  the 
two  Haydn  concertos,  the  two  Saint-Saens  concertos,  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations, 
and,  in  this  century,  the  concertos  by  Elgar  and  Walton.  Add  to  this  the  Beethoven  Triple 
Concerto  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  the  Brahms  Double  for  violin  and  cello,  the 
admittedly  flawed  Schumann  concerto,  and,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  if  in  another 
realm,  Strauss's  Don  Quixote.  When  Johannes  Brahms,  who  had  composed  his  own 
Double  Concerto  in  1887  as  something  of  a  lark,  first  saw  the  score  of  Dvorak's  concerto, 
he  commented,  "Why  on  earth  didn't  I  know  that  one  could  write  a  cello  concerto  like 
this?  If  I  had  only  known,  I  would  have  written  one  long  ago!"  Indeed,  as  far  as  today's 
audiences  are  concerned,  the  B  minor  Cello  Concerto  would  seem  to  hold  pride  of  place, 
and  for  good  reason:  it  reminds  us  that  for  all  his  international  fame,  Dvorak  never  lost 
sight  of  who  or  what  he  was — "a  plain  and  simple  Bohemian  Musikant,"  yes,  but  one  of 
uncommon  skill,  sensitivity,  and  genius. 

—Marc  Mandel 

The  preceding  note  appeared  originally  in  somewhat  different  form  in  the  program  book  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ©1983  and  is  printed  here  by  permission  of  that  orchestra. 
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More . . . 


Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with  analyses  of  every 
work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky.-  The  Composer  and  His  Works 
(University  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works  is  the 
volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),  though  it 
suffers  from  the  standardized  format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works  by  genre 
in  individual  chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on  several 
different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent  and  large-scale  study  is  an 
indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and  Robert 
Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster).  It  is  a  cornucopia  of 
material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the  composition  of 
some  works  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skimming  over  others. 
The  most  thorough  and  enlightening  discussion  of  Stravinsky's  work  is  both  the  newest 
and  one  of  the  oldest  books  about  the  composer:  Boris  Asaf 'yev's  A  Book  about 
Stravinsky,  written  in  Russian  (under  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov)  and  published  in 
Leningrad  in  1929.  It  has  only  just  been  translated  into  English  by.Richard  F.  French  and 
published  in  this  country  (UMI  Research  Press,  300  N.  Zeeb  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  MI 
48106).  Though  the  book  obviously  cannot  deal  with  any  of  Stravinsky's  later  works,  it  is 
full  of  enlightening  analytical  commentary  on  all  of  the  works  up  to  the  instrumental 
compositions  of  the  mid-1920s,  to  which  is  appended  a  short  added  chapter  dealing  with 
Stravinsky's  return  to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's  Kiss.  Since 
Stravinsky's  style  had  a  very  distinct  and  recognizable  personality  throughout  his  life, 
despite  the  frequent  surface  changes  evident  in  his  music,  the  richness  of  observation  in 
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this  book  explains  a  good  deal  about  the  composer  and  his  work  even  beyond  its  cutoff 
date.  Balanchine's  comments  on  Apollo  come  from  an  article  entitled  "The  Dance 
Element  in  the  Music"  that  he  contributed  to  a  symposium  entitled  Stravinsky  in  the 
Theatre,  edited  by  Minna  Lederman,-  this  very  interesting  1949  anthology  is  available  in  a 
paperback  reprint  (Da  Capo).  There  are  a  number  of  current  recordings  of  Apollo. 
Stravinsky's  own,  of  undoubted  historical  importance,  is  available  only  as  part  of  a  large 
limited  edition  issued  by  Columbia  for  the  centennial  last  year  and  containing  virtually 
all  of  the  works  recorded  under  his  direction.  Among  the  available  recordings,  the 
reading  of  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  should  be 
considered  (Argo,  with  Pulcinella),  along  with  two  versions  by  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande  under  Ernest  Ansermet  (both  London  Stereo  Treasury,  a  budget  label,  one  with 
Renard,  the  other  with  The  Rite  of  Spring),  one  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  Bartok's  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta),  and 
one  by  Maurice  Abravanel  with  the  Utah  Chamber  Orchestra  (Angel,  coupled  with  the 
Symphony  of  Psalms).  There  has  been  only  one  recording  of  the  Requiem  Canticles  so 
far,  and  its  insufficiencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  work's  unfortunate  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  rebarbative  in  Stravinsky's  output.  The  record  was  made  by  the 
performers  of  the  world  premiere  conducted  by  Robert  Craft,  before  Stravinsky  made  a 
number  of  revisions,  so  it  does  not  even  reflect  the  current  published  score.  In  any  case,  it 
is  not  at  the  moment  individually  available,  and  it  fully  deserves  to  be  replaced. 

-S.L. 


There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antomn  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's),  and  the  more  purely  biographical  Antomn  Dvorak  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also 
contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  provides  a  good  survey  of  the 
composer's  life  and  works  (Littlefield  paperback).  Also  useful  is  Robert  Layton's  BBC 
Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  and  Concertos  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
Donald  Francis  Tovey's  program  note  on  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  appears  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  For  a  recording  of  the 
concerto,  I  would  choose  either  Jacqueline  Du  Pre  with  Daniel  Barenboim  conducting 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  (with  the  Opus  68  Silent  Woods  for  cello  and  orches- 
tra,- Angel)  or  Mstislav  Rostropovich  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  conducting  the  London 
Philharmonic  (with  the  Saint-Saens  Cello  Concerto  No.  1,  on  Angel;  this  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Rostropovich's  collaboration  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  on  DG).  There  is  a  Boston  Symphony  recording  with  cellist  Gregor 
Piatigorsky  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  (RCA),  and  Sir  Colin  Davis  has 
recorded  the  concerto  with  soloist  Heinrich  Schiff  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw 
(with  Silent  Woods,-  Philips).  There  are  two  recordings  on  the  budget  Seraphim  label:  an 
older  Rostropovich  recording  conducted  by  Sir  Adrian  Boult  and,  of  historic  interest,  a 
monaural  performance  by  Pablo  Casals  with  George  Szell  and  the  Czech  Philharmonic. 
Also  of  significant  historic  interest:  a  1928-29  recording  by  Emanuel  Feuermann  with 
Michael  Taube  conducting  the  Berlin  State  Opera  Orchestra,  in  very  good  sound  for  its 
day,  though  omitting  the  timpani  part  almost  entirely,  presumably  because  of  the 
recording  process  (with  transcriptions  of  music  by  Gounod,  Bach,  and  Valencin;  on  the 
British  Opal  label). 

— M.M. 
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Yo-Yo  Ma 


Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  gave  his  first  public  recital  at 
the  age  of  five.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen, 
critics  were  comparing  him  to  such  masters  of 
the  cello  as  Mstislav  Rostropovich  and  Pablo 
Casals.  In  1978,  Mr.  Ma  won  the  coveted 
Avery  Fisher  Prize,  and  he  has  since  been 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world.  He  has 
appeared  with  such  major  orchestras  as  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony, the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  London 
Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and 
the  Israel  Philharmonic,  under  the  direction 
of  such  eminent  conductors  as  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  Zubin  Mehta,  Andre  Previn,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Lorin  Maazel,  Sergiu  Comissiona, 
and  Seiji  Ozawa.  His  national  and  interna- 
tional tours  also  include  solo  recitals  and 
chamber  music  appearances  with  such  artists 
as  Leonard  Rose,  Pinchas  Zukerman,  Gidon 
Kremer,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  and,  most  recently, 
pianist  Emanuel  Ax.  One  of  the  most  sought- 
after  artists  in  the  world,  Yo-Yo  Ma  performed 
nine  times  in  New  York  alone  last  season, 
including  three  recitals  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  for 
music  of  Bach.  Last  spring,  Mr.  Ma  was 
invited  to  perform  with  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  newly  opened  Bar- 
bican Hall  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  attend- 
ance. Other  highlights  of  the  1981-82  season 
included  appearances  with  such  orchestras  as 


the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, the  Cleveland  Symphony,  and  the 
Montreal  Symphony,  and  a  tour  of  Israel  and 
Japan.  Last  summer,  he  appeared  at  the 
Mostly  Mozart,  Blossom,  Ravinia,  and  Spoleto 
(North  Carolina)  festivals. 

Mr.  Ma  made  his  debut  recording  with 
Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic in  a  performance  of  the  Beethoven 
Triple  Concerto.  Under  his  exclusive  contract 
with  CBS,  he  has  also  recorded  concertos  by 
Haydn,  Saint-Saens,  and  Lalo,  a  volume  of 
Beethoven  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano  with 
Emanuel  Ax,  and  his  own  transcriptions  of 
music  by  Paganini  and  Kreisler.  Future  record- 
ing plans  include  the  complete  Bach  suites  for 
solo  cello,  the  Bach  suites  for  gamba  and 
harpsichord,  concertos  by  Boccherini,  J.C 
Bach,  Shostakovich,  and  Kabalevsky  and,  for 
RCA,  the  Brahms  sonatas  for  cello  and  piano 
also  with  Emanuel  Ax. 

Born  in  Paris  to  Chinese  parents  in  1955, 
Mr.  Ma  began  his  cello  studies  with  his  father 
at  age  four.  He  later  studied  with  Janos  Scholz, 
and  in  1962  he  entered  the  Juilliard  School 
and  began  his  studies  with  Leonard  Rose.  A 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  he  lives  with 
his  wife,  Jill,  in  Winchester,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Ma's  instrument  is  an  Italian  Goffriller 
dating  from  1722.  He  has  made  frequent 
appearances  in  the  Boston  area,  but  these  per- 
formances of  the  Dvorak  Cello  Concerto  are 
his  first  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Lifestyle ...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  -  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 

available  to  qualified  buyers. 
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Mary  Westbrook-Geha 


Mezzo-soprano  Mary  Westbrook-Geha  has 
established  herself  as  an  accomplished  concert 
soloist  with  such  Boston-area  ensembles  as 
Emmanuel  Music,  the  John  Oliver  Chorale, 
the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  the  Tele- 
mann  Ensemble  of  Boston,  and  the  Master- 
works  Chorale.  She  has  given  solo  recitals  at 
Brandeis  University,  Regis  College,  Wellesley 
College,  and  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
and  she  premiered  the  song  cycle  Black 
Magic /White  Magic  in  a  concert  of  five 
world  premieres  sponsored  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  in  March  1982.  In  the 
Berkshire  area,  she  has  appeared  frequently 
with  the  Curtisville  Consortium.  Ms.  West- 
brook-Geha first  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  excerpts  from 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Songfest  at  Tanglewood  in 
1978  under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
she  was  a  solo-quartet  member  in  BSO 
performances  of  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice  at 
Symphony  Hall  in  March  1980.  Her  operatic 
credits  include  a  1981  debut  with  the  Des 
Moines  Metro  Opera  in  Douglas  Moore's  Bal- 
lad of  Baby  Doe;  in  the  Boston  area,  she  has 
been  seen  in  Britten's  Rape  of  Lucretia  at  Har- 
vard University  and  in  productions  of  Menot- 
ti's  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors  and  The 
Medium.  Ms.  Westbrook-Geha  did  her  under- 
graduate work  at  Central  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity in  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  and 
completed  her  master  of  music  degree  at  the 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston,  where  she  studied  with  Susan  Fisher 
Clickner.  She  was  also  a  student  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1978  and  1980.  Ms. 
Westbrook-Geha  performed  Stravinsky's 
Requiem  Canticles  in  November  1981  with 
the  New  England  Conservatory  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Craft. 
She  also  performed  the  work  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  at  Tanglewood  this  past  summer. 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in- 
vestment advisors. 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears, 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they 
take  unnecessary  risks. 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut, 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim 
to  capitalize  on  more  definable  long- 
term  trends. 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan- 


ies that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
companies  can  be  long  established  or 
just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
above  the  competition. 

So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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S.  Mark  Aliapoulios 


Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale  under  the  direction  of  John 
Oliver. 


Originally  from  South  Florida,  baritone 
S.  Mark  Aliapoulios  received  his  bachelor  of 
music  degree  magna  cum  laude  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  and  his  master's  degree  in      ' 
vocal  performance  with  honors  and  distinc- 
tion from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Since  moving  to  Boston,  he  has 
appeared  many  times  as  a  guest  soloist,  with 
the  Portland  Symphony,  the  MIT  Choral 
Society,  the  Dedham  Choral  Society,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Mr.  Aliapoulios 
teaches  voice  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts in  Boston  and  on  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  Extension  Division.  He 
has  twice  been  a  finalist  in  the  New  England 
Regional  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions,  and 
in  December  1981  he  was  one  of  six  finalists  in 
the  Artist's  Awards  competition  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Sing- 
ing. In  April  1981  he  was  the  first-place  win- 
ner of  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston's  Schol- 
arship Competition,  and  he  has  appeared  with 
that  company  in  minor  roles  for  the  past  two 
seasons.  This  past  summer,  Mr.  Aliapoulios 
was  a  fellowship  student  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  While  there,  he 
appeared  as  soloist  in  BSO  performances  of  the 
Requiem  Canticles,  Stravinsky's  Mass,  and 
the  Beethoven  Choral  Fantasy.  This  coming 
April  in  Symphony  Hall,  Mr.  Aliapoulios  will 
be  the  baritone  soloist  in  a  performance  of 
Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem  with  the 
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July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10-  17 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17  -  24 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plusa 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 
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®  Booth  'sz 


Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Orman- 
dy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of  a 
cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 


content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  pro- 
gram of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  Ameri- 
can choral  music;  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  best  choral  perform- 
ance in  1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a  record  for 
Nonesuch,  featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola 
and  Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The  Tan- 
glewood Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gunelieder, 
taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances and  named  best  choral  recording  of  1979 
by  Gramophone  magazine,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions, and  the  chorus  has  also  recorded  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conduc- 
tor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lec- 
turer in  music  at  MIX  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth  season, 
and  with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald 
Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
records. 
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Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Senldffir'&'AssoG 

Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617-369-3600 

SUCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 


18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 


Weknowa 
good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Jody  Bailey 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Skye  Hurlburt  Burchesky 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Mary  Robin  Collins 

Jeanne  Jones  Conboy 

Margo  Connor 

Joy  Curtis 

Lou  Ann  David 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Sheila  F.  Egan 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Victoria  Hart 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  Honner-White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Frances  V  Kadinoff 

Ann  F.  Kilmartin 

Holly  Loring 

Carol  McKeen 

Rowena  Done  Meier 

Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 

Betsy  G.  Moyer 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Lisa  Ann  Pickett 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Charlotte  CR.  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Kim  W  Smith 

Jane  Stein 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Pamela  Wolfe 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Christine  Billings 
Barbara  Clemens 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 


Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.V  Crimmins 
Catherine  Diamond 
Patricia  V  Dunn 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 
Dorrie  Freedman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  I.  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt 
Anne  M.  Jacobsen 
Leah  Jansizian 
Lillian  LeBlanc 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Janice  Avery  Ould 
Vennessa  M.  Ovian 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Gail  Webster  Rappoli 
Ellen  Resnick 
Deborah  Anne  Ryba 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Kamala  Soparkar 
Christina  St.  Clair 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Nancy  P.  Stevenson 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 


Tenors 

James  Robert  Ankney 
Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 
Dana  R.  Dicken 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
John  W  Hickman 


Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Richard  P.  Howell 
Stanley  Hudson 
Michael  Kilbridge 
Douglas  E.  Lee 
David  E.  Meharry 
Nicholas  V  Palmer 
Thomas  J.  Riordan 
Terence  Stephenson 
Dean  Stevens 
John  D.  Sullivan 
Mark  Wilson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
Spencer  Wright 


Basses 

Peter  T  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
Paul  Bernstein 
W  Douglas  Bond 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Ronald  J.  Chibaro 
Neil  Clark 
William  H.  DeVane 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
Raymond  Komow 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Sandy  MacFarlane 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Steven  McRae 
Rene  A.  Miville 
John  Parker  Murdock 
Francisco  Noya 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Robert  W  Schlundt 
Benjamin  Sears 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Gregory  J.  Slowik 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Pieter  Conrad  White 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141 ,  day  or   >  * 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represen ted  by  *** 

Suburban  Property  Center 

255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills. 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i..  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.P  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &.  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &,  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 
*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Introducing 


GUILD,  FULKERSON  AND  MONRAD 

Personal  Trustees 


A  New  Firm 
A  New  Concept 


Management  of 
Investments  Under  Trust  Appointments 
Personal  Tax  Services 
Estate  Planning 

For  Those  Who  Want 
Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 


Related  services  include: 

•  Tax  planning 

•  Preparation  of  estate,  gift  and  income  tax  returns 

•  Custodianship  of  securities  and  all  necessary  bookkeeping 

•  Administration  and  planning  of  estates;  service  as  executors 

•  Liaison  with  other  executors,  trustees  or  family  offices 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Allan  W.  Fulkerson 


Ernest  E.  Monrad 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
♦Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 
Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
♦Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
♦Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

"Stanley  Fi.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

"•Microsomes,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
♦HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &.  Robert  Glassman 
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♦Hatoff's 

Stanley  Fiatoff 
*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

♦Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
♦Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
♦Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

♦Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
"■Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
♦Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
♦Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

♦Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

♦Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


Sineleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than^complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 
*Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
^Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
"Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
'^Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &.  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &,  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

71  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225, 000  to  $550, 000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 

*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 

*Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 
Ronald  Gill 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
^General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

*  WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
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* WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 
Pat  Servodidio 

*  WNEVTV/New  England  Television 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
*Berkshire  Eagle 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Harold  T  Miller 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &.  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
"Tonics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

David  W.  Bernstein 
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QiRAMA'S 

^ — <S  Mar    bl    eheac 


Fine  Antique  Clothing  &  Linens 

O'Rama's  also  offers  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  of 
k  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  11-5 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 1 4.  Call  (61 7)  720-1 51 9. 
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A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


You'll  need  only  "Three  Words1 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


EMSfc 

A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  StreeL..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 

$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  1 28.  Exit  onto  Route  1 29  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston.  Take  Route  1A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 

(617)  581-5070  i 
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Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


y 
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Main  Office:'  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


L  Share  the  warm,  traditional  / 

\        atmosphere  of  Back  Bays  oldest       > 
}        restaurant. 

\  Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 

•        broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices 
„  .    luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
Sf       from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 

I   NEWBURY'S 

|/;        STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Comer  of  Newbury  St.)        / 

*  536-0184 

yy  Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

y   Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


Maitrt' Jacques 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place.    Boston 


'When  You  Think  Of  All 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 
Prosthodontist  scituate 


Boston 
267-3011 


545-5232 


WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 
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T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


£o*  "Pie  -  H&eatne  *P&ut4, 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE      BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS     021IS  2C7-21V 

/■Two  blocks    -est    of    Symphony   Hal  l^ 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 
are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 
adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 
on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 


PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Tuesday,  22  February — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Weber  Overture  to 

Der  Freischutz 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  1 

Wednesday  23  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  24  February— 8-945 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday  25  February — 2-345 
Saturday,  26  February — 8-945 
EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 
Barber  Adagio  for  Strings 

Strauss  Don  ]uan 

Brahms  Symphony  No  1 

Thursday,  3  March— 8-9:50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to 

La  Cenerentola 
Starer  Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
Stravinsky  The  Firebird 

Friday,  4  March— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  5  March— 8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to 

La  Cenerentola 
Kim  Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
Stravinsky  The  Firebird 

Thursday,  10  March— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday  11  March— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  12  March— 8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Ives  Symphony  No.  2 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone.    (617)  738-5700 


m 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street.  Lakin  Square 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


m, 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


:■ 


DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 

the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 

coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 

So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^       -•  j£^ 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  l  r\  14* s^vsrir 

Streets,  Boston,  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100. 

Garage  parking  available.  J-^and  wine  exchange  V^/ 
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Symphony  Hall  Information . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
;  Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 

Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12J5,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM. 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 


m  OF  BOSTON,  INC 


100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 


An  expert. 


accountemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  lnc  B 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  like     : 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The  * 

good  things  in  lite  stay  that  way        ^^ 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday;  10  February  at  6 
Saturday  12  February  at  6 


^m 


IKUKO  MIZUNO,  violin 
JEROME  ROSEN,  violin 
NISANNE  LOWE,  violin 
RONALD  WILKISON,  viola 
MARGARET  BACHELDER,  piano 


DVORAK 


Sonatina  in  G  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  100 

Allegro  risoluto 

Larghetto 

Scherzo :  Molto  vivace 

Finale:  Allegro 

Ms.  MIZUNO  and  Ms.  BACHELDER 


STRAVINSKY 


Elegy  for  solo  violin 
Mr.  ROSEN 


DVORAK 


Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola, 
Opus  74 

Introduzione.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Scherzo:  Vivace — Poco  meno  mosso — Vivace 

Tema  con  variazioni 

Mr.  ROSEN,  Ms.  LOWE,  and  Mr.  WILKISON 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  15 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Sonatina  in  G  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  100 


In  the  summer  of  1893,  Dvorak  left  New  York,  where  he  was  the  director  of  the  National 
Conservatory,  to  visit  some  of  America's  interior.  He  spent  the  summer  at  a  Czech 
community  in  Spillville,  Iowa,  where  he  felt  himself  immediately  at  home  (and  where, 
in  the  space  of  two  weeks  during  June,  he  composed  his  most  famous  string  quartet, 
adding  to  it  by  summer's  end  a  string  quintet  as  well).  One  of  the  excursions  he  made 
from  Spillville  was  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  beauty  of 
the  Minnehaha  Falls  (named  after  the  Indian  princess,  "Laughing  Water,"  in  Long- 
fellow's poetic  tale  of  Hiawatha) — so  moved  that  he  noted  a  melody  on  the  starched  cuff 
of  his  shirtsleeve. 

The  quartet  and  quintet  composed  in  Spillville  were  to  be  published  as  his  Opus  96 
and  97.  Once  back  in  the  bustle  of  New  York  for  the  fall  season,  Dvorak  began  to  give 
thought  to  what  kind  of  work  he  would  write  for  his  Opus  100.  The  charming  idea 
struck  him  to  compose  something  for  two  of  his  children,  Ottilie  and  Antonin,  who 
played  violin  and  piano.  He  created  a  piece  that  was  simple  enough  for  them  to  play,  but 
full  of  warmth  and  charm,  so  that  it  appeals  equally  to  adults  (as  the  composer  correctly 
predicted  to  his  publisher,  Simrock). 

The  works  of  Dvorak's  American  years  always  give  rise  to  the  question  as  to  how 
much  actual  American  influence  can  be  found  in  them.  Possibly  the  first  movement 
contains  a  reference  to  "My  Darling  Clementine,"  and  the  slow  movement  includes  the 
melancholy  tune  written  on  his  cuff  at  Minnehaha  Falls,  though  it  yields  place  to  a  little 
mandolin  serenade.  On  balance,  the  question  of  national  influence  should  not  distract  us 
from  the  delicacy  and  charm  of  this  score,  crafted  from  a  master's  workshop  as  a  loving 
gift. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 


Igor  Stravinsky 

Elegy  for  solo  violin 


Stravinsky  composed  this  little  piece  in  1944  at  the  request  of  Germain  Prevost  for 
something  to  play  in  memory  of  Alphonse  Onnou,  founder  of  the  Quatuor  Pro  Arte.  It 
was  originally  composed  for  unaccompanied  viola,  but  with  the  option  of  performance 
on  a  violin  by  transposing  the  score  a  fifth  higher,-  in  either  case,  the  solo  instrument  is 
marked  to  be  played  muted  throughout.  The  Elegy  is  essentially  a  two-part  invention 
beginning  with  a  chantlike  passage  over  a  flowing  accompaniment,  then  turning  into 
clever  suggestions  of  a  fugue  (though  without  ever  growing  to  more  than  two  independ- 
ent lines)  before  culminating  in  a  repetition  of  the  opening  section. 

-S.L. 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Opus  74 


Dvorak's  Terzetto  has  been  punished  for  its  unusual  scoring,  punished  by  neglect. 
(Presumably  the  uncommon  title  stems  from  the  composer's  desire  to  distinguish 
between  this  combination  and  the  more  common  string  trio  group  of  violin,  viola,  and 
cello.)  Dvorak  wrote  the  piece  in  January  1887,  which  places  it  about  halfway  between 


the  Seventh  and  Eighth  symphonies,  and  just  before  what  has  become  his  most  popular 
piece  of  chamber  music,  the  Piano  Quintet.  As  a  young  man,  Dvorak  had  made  his 
living  as  a  string  player,  progressing  from  his  father's  combination  of  butcher  shop  and 
pub  to  the  pit  of  the  Prague  Opera  House,  and  now,  forty-six  and  famous,  he  wanted  to 
write  something  for  himself  to  play  on  the  viola  with  two  violinist  friends,  Josef  Kruis,  a 
chemistry  student,  and  Jan  Pelikan,  a  professional  in  the  orchestra  of  the  National 
Theater.  (The  first  violin  part  turned  out  too  hard  for  Kruis,  and  Dvorak  wrote  a  set  of 
Bagatelles  to  fulfill  the  original  intention.)  The  Terzetto  is,  in  any  event,  a  beautifully 
made  piece,  intimate,  full  of  invention,  and  with  no  intimations  of  music-minus-one. 
The  furiant-and-waltz  scherzo  is  especially  endearing,  and  the  ten  variations  that  make 
up  the  finale— unexpectedly  in  C  minor  until  almost  the  end— are  inventive  and 
colorful,  including  even  a  sweetly  pathetic  operatic  recitative. 

—Michael  Steinberg 


Ikuko  Mizuno 


Jerome  Rosen 


In  1969,  Ikuko  Mizuno  became  the  first 
woman  to  join  the  violins  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Ms.  Mizuno  began  her  stud- 
ies at  the  Toho-Gakuen  School  of  Music  in 
her  native  Tokyo,  making  her  debut  there  at  a 
very  early  age  and  capturing  first  prize  in  a 
national  violin  competition.  A  1965  Spaulding 
Award  brought  her  to  the  United  States,-  she 
studied  with  Roman  Totenberg  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, where  she  received  a  Phi  Kappa 
Lambda  award  and  her  master's  degree  in 
music,  and  during  this  time  she  was  invited  to 
participate  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood.  In  1968,  Ms.  Mizuno  attended 
the  master  classes  of  Franco  Gulli  and  Henryk 
Szeryng  and  appeared  on  radio  and  television 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland;  she  made  her  New 
York  solo  debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in 
1972.  Ms.  Mizuno  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  Boston  Pops,  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, and  symphony  orchestras  throughout 
New  England.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Toho  School  in  Japan,  and  she  returns  to 
Japan  each  year  for  recital  and  orchestral 
performances. 


Jerome  Rosen  started  playing  violin  at  five  and 
piano  at  six,  and  majored  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy  as  an  undergraduate  at  Western 
Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  while  con- 
tinuing his  musical  studies.  Before  his 
appointment  as  assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
BSO  and  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Pops  in 
1972,  Mr.  Rosen  was  associate  concertmaster 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  conductor  and 
musical  director  of  the  Oak  Park  Symphony 
in  Michigan.  His  violin  teachers  included 
Ivan  Galamian,  Josef  Gingold,  and  Rafael 
Druian.  For  seven  seasons,  Mr.  Rosen  was  a 
violinist,  conductor,  and  keyboard  player  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  he  was  an  eight- 
time  member  of  the  Casals  Festival  Orchestra. 
An  active  performer  of  solo  and  chamber 
music,  he  is  now  a  violinist  and  keyboard 
player  with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


■■*'■■ 


Nisanne  Lowe 


Ronald  Wilkison 


Violinist  Nisanne  Lowe  studied  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia;  her  teachers 
included  Ivan  Galamian  and  Jascha  Brodsky. 
First-prize  winner  in  1973  of  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley Philharmonic  Competition  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  New  York,  Ms.  Lowe  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony's  first  violin  section 
for  the  197 6-77  season  and  then  joined  the  first 
violins  of  L'Orchestre  Symphonique  de 
Quebec.  She  has  been  soloist  with  the  Hudson 
Valley  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, the  Erie  Philharmonic,  the  New  York 
Christmas  String  Orchestra,  the  Quebec  Sym- 
phony, and  the  CBC  Radio  Orchestra,  under 
such  conductors  as  Neville  Marriner,  James 
De  Preist,  and  Alexander  Schneider.  Ms.  Lowe 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  season. 


Ronald  Wilkison  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  a  violinist  in  1971  and 
switched  to  the  viola  section  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  season.  Born  in  Sacramento, 
California,  his  experience  prior  to  joining  the 
BSO  included  membership  in  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  and  the  Temple  Institute  String 
Quartet.  Before  switching  to  the  viola,  Mr. 
Wilkison  was  second  violinist  of  the  Fran- 
cesco String  Quartet.  He  is  an  active  performer 
of  chamber  music,  having  appeared  in  numer- 
ous chamber  concerts  throughout  the  New 
England  area. 


Margaret  Bachelder 


A  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  pianist  Margaret 
Bachelder  received  her  master's  degree  from 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
where  she  held  a  teaching  fellowship,  and 
where  she  studied  with  Victor  Rosenbaum 
and  Leonard  Shure.  Now  on  the  faculty  of  the 


All  Newton  Music  School,  she  has  performed 
in  many  solo  and  chamber  recitals  in  Boston 
and  throughout"  the  New  England  area.  Ms. 
Bachelder  has  been  a  soloist  with  the  Maryl- 
hurst  Orchestra,  the  Nantucket  Bach  Festival, 
and  the  Northeast  Harbor  Chamber  Festival. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31 0  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  werentfor  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Preview  Party 

Even  before  this  year's  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  weekend  of  11, 12,  and  13  March, 
Symphony  Hall  will  ring  with  music  and  excitement  on  Tuesday,  1  March  when  the 
gala  Marathon  Preview  Party  takes  place.  There  will  be  complimentary  champagne, 
music,  a  cash  bar,  and  a  cocktail  buffet.  The  focal  point  of  the  evening  is  set  for  7: 15  p.m., 
when  John  Marion  of  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  will  be  the  auctioneer  on  stage  in  Symphony 
Hall  to  offer  a  group  of  very  special  Marathon  premiums,  with  Dick  Flavin  doing  the 
introductions.  The  premiums  cover  a  very  wide  range,  from  a  new  Baldwin  spinet  piano 
to  a  sixteen-foot  touring  canoe,  Symphony  Hall  memorabilia  (including  a  set  of  doors 
from  the  Huntington  Avenue  entrance!),  signed  posters,  a  twelve-foot  Mollie  Brown 
sailboat,  and  the  twenty-volume  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Tickets  for 
the  party  are  $12.50  and  can  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Marathon  Office  at  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 


BSO  and  Pops  Recording  Honors 

The  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  Association  has  presented  its  annual  Golden  Globe  Award 
in  the  category  of  Best  Original  Musical  Score  to  John  Williams  for  his  film  score  for 
"E.T  (the  Extra-Terrestrial)."  Mr.  Williams  has  also  been  nominated  for  four  Grammy 
awards  for  the  same  score,  in  the  categories  of  Best  Album  of  an  Original  Score  Written 
for  a  Motion  Picture  or  Television  Special,  Best  Instrumental  Composition  (the  "Flying 
Theme"),  Best  Arrangement  (again  for  the  "Flying  Theme"),  and  Best  Pop  Instrumental 
Performance. 

Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  have  been  nominated  for  Grammy  awards  in  the 
category  of  Best  Classical  Performance  by  an  Instrumental  Soloist  or  Soloists  with 
Orchestra:  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  has  been  nominated  for  his  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  on  Telarc,  and  concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  been  nominated  for  his  performance  in  Vivaldi's  Pour  Seasons  also 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  on  Telarc. 


Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund  Concert 


A  gala  concert  will  be  held  on  Friday,  4  March  1983  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music  in  Cambridge  to  benefit  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund.  Gerald  Gelbloom 
was  a  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  for  twenty-one 
years  until  his  unexpected  death  last  June.  Featured  will  be  performances  by  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Roman  Totenberg,  and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
music  by  Bach,  Vivaldi,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  performance  will  be  followed  by  a 
wine-tasting  and  a  reception.  Tickets  for  this  gala  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  tax- 
deductible  contribution  of  $50  to  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund,  Development 
Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


Silverstein  Named  to  Utah  Symphony  Post 


The  Board  of  the  Utah  Symphony  has  recently  announced  the  appointment  of  BSO 
concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  as  artistic  director  of  that  orchestra  effective  29  August 
1983.  The  one-year  appointment,  which  will  not  affect  his  BSO  commitments  for 
1983-84,  is  renewable  upon  mutual  consent,  with  the  possibility  that  Silverstein  will  be 
named  music  director  of  the  Utah  Symphony  beginning  with  the  1984-85  season. 
Silverstein  has  been  a  member  of  the  BSO  since  1955;  he  became  concertmaster  in  1962 
and  was  named  assistant  conductor  in  1971.  He  is  also  first  violinist  and  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  University.  He  also  serves  as  music 
director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony  and  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


'A  Walk  Through  the  Ages' 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  present  a  special  benefit 
program,  "A  Walk  Through  the  Ages,"  featuring  four  BSO  horn  players:  Daniel  Katzen, 
Roger  Kaza,  Richard  Sebring,  and  Jay  Wadenpfuhl.  This  program,  ranging  from  Renais- 
sance to  modern  music,  and  including  works  by  Palestrina,  Bach,  Reicha,  Hindemith, 
and  Lowell  Shaw,  will  be  presented  at  the  Harvard  Club,  374  Commonwealth  Avenue  in 
Boston  on  Sunday,  27  February  at  4:30  p.m.  The  musicians  will  comment  briefly  on  the 
music  being  performed.  Wine  and  cheese  will  be  served.  Tickets  to  this  benefit  concert 
are  $25  (of  which  $15  is  tax-deductible)  or  $10  for  regular  admission.  All  proceeds  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  further  information  or  reservations,  please  call  the 
Junior  Council  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations, 
and  commercial  galleries  are  displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  During 
the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 


1 7  January —  1 4  February 
14  February— 6  March 
7  March— 13  March 
14  March— 11  April 
11  April— 9  May 


Depot  Square  Artists 
Danforth  Museum 
BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 
Clark  Gallery 
Wenniger  Graphics 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July.  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


On  Friday,  25  February  at  8  p.m.  and  Sunday  27  February  at  3:30  p.m.,  a  concert  of  music 
by  Peter  Maxwell  Davies  and  Rodney  Lister  will  be  given  at  the  Emmanuel  Church 
library  Berkeley  and  Newbury  streets,  Boston,  by  musicians  including  BSO  violinist  Joel 
Smirnoff  and  BSO  flutist  Fenwick  Smith.  The  two  composers  will  give  an  introductory 
talk  preceding  the  concert  on  Friday,  25  February  at  5  p.m.  The  program  will  include  the 
first  American  performance  of  Maxwell  Davies's  The  Yellow  Cake  Revue,  featuring 
mezzo-soprano  Mary  Kendrick  Sego  and  with  direction  by  Peter  Sellars.  The  concert  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Music  Production  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  will  perform  music  of  Mozart  and  Bartok  on  Tuesday, 
1  March  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street  in  Cambridge.  The 
performers  include  violinists  Arturo  Delmoni  and  Sharan  Leventhal,  and  BSO  members 
Burton  Fine,  viola,  Jonathan  Miller,  cello,  and  Alfred  Genovese,  oboe.  Single  tickets  are 
$6.  For  additional  information,  please  call  277-2705  or  367-1380. 

The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  under  its  Music  Director  Max  Hobart,  will 
perform  music  of  Mozart,  Hovhaness,  Mendelssohn,  and  Berlioz  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Friday,  4  March  at  8:30  p.m.  Included  on  the  program  are  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Alexander  Romanul  and  the  Berlioz  Symphonie  fantastique.  For  ticket 
information,  please  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

Conductor  Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Tuesday, 
8  March  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Boston  College  Theater  Arts  Center.  BSO  principal  clarinetist 
Harold  Wright  will  perform  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto,  and  the  concert  will  close 
with  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony.  For  additional  information,  please  call 
965-2555. 

BSO  cellist  Luis  Leguia,  who  gave  a  recital  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  7  January,  will 
tour  Portugal  and  Spain  between  20  February  and  1  March.  His  itinerary  includes  trio  and 
solo  performances  in  Lisbon,  unaccompanied  recitals  in  Porto  and  Madrid,  and  master 
classes.  Featured  on  his  program  will  be  the  Poeme  for  cello  and  piano  by  the  American 
composer  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  who  was  assistant  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  from  1882  until  1903. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

B0  ROBERT  HALF 

£3  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc. 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 

Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert  j 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu-  i 
ary  1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five; 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  thf| 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symj 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra] 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decern- 1 
ber  of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran-| 
cisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as  | 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphon)| 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
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For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  I  )ean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group, 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  (617)  434-5302.  Member  FDIC 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guiielieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacie  du  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Pour  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chat 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  E  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

}   Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

I  Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 
i  Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 
i  Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

|  Fahnestock  chair 

I  Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

j  Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

|  Ronald  Knudsen 
J  Joseph  McGauley 
I  Leonard  Moss 
;  Laszlo  Nagy 
!  Michael  Vitale 
;  Harvey  Seigel 
!  Jerome  Rosen 
}  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
;  Gerald  Elias 
I  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken 
,  Joel  Smirnoff 
|  Jennie  Shames 
i  Nisanne  Lowe 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 

{Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chat 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chat 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson — on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  Diim©rf 
Monday,  MaY9%  K^3 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 
"  ^daVfune  21,  1983 
icted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.VM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  HI 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J.  P.  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O.  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L.  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
**Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
**Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 
**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
**Citicorp,  Inc. 
**Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
**Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons 

First  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
**The  Forum  Corporation 
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John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  R.  Sohn 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Irving  Usen 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  V  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.VP 

Sr.VP  &  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  &.  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP&  Gen.  Mgr. 


GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

The  Gillette  Company 
**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Co.  of  Massachusetts 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Hatoff's 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
**Howard  Johnson  Company 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

LEA  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
**Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Lee  Shops,  Inc.-Stuarts 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Markes  International 
**Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Newsome  &.  Co.,  Inc. 
**0'Donnel-Usen  Fisheries 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

*  *Parlex  Corporation 
**Patriot  Bankcorporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Pneumo  Corporation 
Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
**Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

*  *Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsomes,  Inc.) 
Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 
The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

*  *Systems  Engineering  &.  Mfg.  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
**Touche  Ross  &.  Co. 
Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

*  Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 
United  States  Trust  Company 
WBZ-TV 
WCVB-TV 
**WNEVTV 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Wheelabrator-Frye 
Woodstock  Corporation 
Zayre  Corporation 


**New  supporters  for  President  at  Pops  1983. 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225,000  to  $550,000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7441  weekdays  and  weekends 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  24  February  at  8 
Friday,  25  February  at  2 
Saturday,  26  February  at  8 

EUGENE  ORMANDY  conducting 


BARBER 
STRAUSS 


Adagio  for  Strings,  Opus  1 1 

Don  Juan,  Tone  poem  after  Lenau, 
Opus  20 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  30  October  1891) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto— Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio — Piu  Andante — Allegro  non  troppo 
ma  con  brio — Piu  Allegro 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  945  and  Friday's  about  3=45. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  16 


This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  .0r*    Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthl^^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Samuel  Barber 

Adagio  for  Strings,  Opus  11 


Samuel  Barber  was  born  in  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  on  9  March  1910  and  died 
in  New  York  City  on  23  January  1981. 
The  Adagio  for  Strings  was  originally  the 
second  movement  of  his  String  Quartet, 
Opus  11,  written  in  1936  and  first  played 
that  year  in  Rome.  He  extracted  it  from 
the  quartet  and  arranged  it  for  string 
orchestra  for  Arturo  Toscanini,  who  had 
already  shown  interest  in  Barber's 
Opus  12  Essay  for  Orchestra.  Toscanini 
and  the  NBC  Symphony  gave  the  pre- 
mieres of  the  Adagio  and  the  Essay  on 
5  November  1938.  The  Adagio  shares  the 
opus  number  11  with  the  String  Quartet. 
The  only  previous  performances  of  the 
Adagio  by  the  Boston  Symphony  were 
under  Charles  Munch' s  direction,  in  February  1953,  at  Tanglewood  in  1953  and  1956,  on 
tour  in  Chartres,  France,  in  September  1956,  and,  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall 
performances,  in  December  1958. 

I  cannot  imagine  our  musical  landscape  without  the  Adagio  for  Strings.  In  these  few 
pages,  pages  of  a  confident,  easy,  and  utterly  personal  concord  of  a  solemnly  archaic 
polyphony  and  melancholy  Romantic  passion  at  high  tide,  Barber— at  twenty-six — 
created  something  that  has  that  rare  quality  of  seeming  always  to  have  been  there. 
Musicians  have  often  called  on  this  music  to  say,  at  a  time  of  mourning,  what  words 
could  not:  it  stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Samuel  Barber  himself,  he  who  touched  our 
lives  with  Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915  and  Andromache's  Farewell;  stirred  us  with  his 
evocation  of  Medea's  fury,-  excited  us  with  his  Sonata  and  his  Concerto  for  piano,-  the 
man  who  gave  us  Sure  on  this  Shining  Night  (and  who,  having  heard  the  song,  can 
imagine  James  Agee's  poem  otherwise?),-  and  whose  Souvenirs  and  Promiscuity  and  of 
course  the  cameo  of  Pangur,  white  Pangur  the  cat,  made  us  smile. 

When  he  was  about  nine,  the  future  inventor  of  these  gifts  to  Eleanor  Steber,  Martha 
Graham,  Vladimir  Horowitz,  Leontyne  Price,  and  their  colleagues— and  thus  to  all  of 
us — left  this  message  on  his  desk  one  morning  before  he  took  off  for  school: 

Notice  to  Mother  and  nobody  else— Dear  Mother:  I  have  written  this  to  tell  you 
my  worrying  secret.  Now  don't  cry  when  you  read  this  because  it  is  neither  yours  nor 
my  fault.  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  tell  it  now  without  any  nonsense.  To  begin  with,  I 
was  not  meant  to  be  an  athlet.  I  was  meant  to  be  a  composer,  and  will  be  I'm  sure.  I'll 
ask  you  one  more  thing. — Don't  ask  me  to  try  to  forget  this  unpleasant  thing  and  go 
and  play  football.—  Please— Sometimes  I've  been  worrying  about  this  so  much  that  it 
makes  me  mad  (not  very). 

Love,  SAM  BARBER  II. 

His  father  hoped  he  would  become  a  physician  like  himself,  but  there  was  music  in 
the  family,  too,  embodied  most  famously  in  the  person  of  Sam's  maternal  aunt,  Louise 
Homer,  the  eminent  contralto  of  the  Metropolitan  and  San  Francisco  operas.  (Her  hus- 
band, Sidney  Homer,  was  a  songwriter  of  some  celebrity,  and  their  daughter,  Louise 
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Week  16 


FOR  FIRST  QUALITY, 
CURRENT  SEASON 


IOlf|S 


NOBODY  BUT  NOBODY  GIVES  YOU 


STARTING  AT  SIZE  2 . . .  THRU  16 


BEYOND  COMPARE! 


FROM  20%  TO  AS  MUCH  AS  40% 
ALWAYS,  IN  ALL  OUR  DEPARTMENTS 


Take  Exit  56  East 
Off  Route  128 

964  1913 

Shop  Daily  10-6 

Wed.  and  Thurs.  10-9 

Master  and  Visa  Welcome. 


FASHIONS 


201  NEEDHAM  STREET,  NEWTON 
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Homer  Stires,  also  had  a  modest  career  as  a  singer.)  The  author  of  the  letter  quoted  above 
was  in  fact  taking  lessons  on  the  piano  and  cello,  and  he  had  already  finished  a  few  com- 
positions, the  first  of  them  a  piano  piece  in  C  minor  called  Sadness.  A  year  later  he  wrote 
one  act  of  an  opera,  The  Rose  Tree,  on  a  libretto  by  the  family's  Irish  cook,  later 
performed  by  himself  and  his  sister  Sara.  At  fourteen,  he  was  in  the  first  group  of 
students  to  attend  the  just  opened  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  working  at  piano  with 
George  Boyle  and  then  Isabelle  Vengerova  (among  her  other  pupils  were  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  Lukas  Foss),  conducting  with  Fritz  Reiner,  and  composition  with  the 
demanding  Rosario  Scalero.*  He  also  studied  voice  with  the  splendid  baritone  Emilio  de 
Gogorza:  one  of  the  classic  monuments  in  the  history  of  the  phonograph  is  the  twenty- 
five-year-old  Barber's  recording  with  the  Curtis  Quartet  of  his  setting  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  Dover  Beach  (now  on  New  World  229).  At  sixteen,  he  gave  a  conceit  at  home  of 
his  own  songs,  but  his  studies  with  Scalero  gave  him  the  confidence  and  technique  to  try 
his  hand  at  the  larger  instrumental  forms.  As  the  1930s  went  along,  Barber  emerged  as  a 
considerable  figure  on  the  musical  scene,  winning  prizes  and  fellowships,  landing  a 
contract  with  the  publishing  firm  of  G.  Schirmer,  and  having  his  music  performed  by 
such  eminences  as  Bernardino  Molinari  and  Artur  Rodzinski  (First  Symphony,  which 


* Barber  did  little  conducting;  he  was,  however,  a  fine  pianist.  He  was  one  of  four  composers — the 
others  were  Aaron  Copland,  Lukas  Foss,  and  Roger  Sessions — to  play  in  Stravinsky's  1962  recording 
of  Les  Noces  (Columbia,  currently  out  of  print),  and  he  accompanies  Leontyne  Price  on  her 
recording  of  his  Hermit  Songs  (Odyssey).  Price  sang  these  songs  with  Barber  at  her  New  York  debut 
recital  in  1954,  and  the  composer  later  recalled  that  "such  was  the  power  of  our  combined  names 
that  only  the  second-string  critics  bothered  to  come.  We  had  rehearsed  a  whole  concert  program  as 
well  (I  think  I  remember  thirty-six  rehearsals),  and  after  having  performed  it  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington  we  offered  ourselves  for  further  engagements  as  a  duo  team.  There  was 
one  offer  from  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  which  we  accepted,  but  no  others  were  forthcoming,  and 
this  was  the  end  of  our  proposed  joint  tour." 


Gian  Carlo  Menotti  and  Samuel  Barber  in  1937 
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We  started  softly  and  quietly  as  a  flute, 

grew  with  the  depth  and  resonance 

of  a  cello, 


dominated 
with  the 
authority  and  strength  of  kettledrums, 


soared  with 

the  confidence  of  great  conducting. 
And  now,  in  our  sixteenth  year, 
we're  the  best-orchestrated  corporate 
aviation  service  in  the  sky 


When  you  look  for  the  most  finely 
tuned  charter  service,  when  you're  in- 
terested in  buying  or  selling  corporate 
aircraft,  when  you're  ready  for  the  total 
management  of  your  Flight  Depart- 
ment. EAF  will  be  music  to  your  ears. 


EAF 


Contact:  James  C  Christiansen 

Executive  Air  Fleet  Corporation 

(617)  523-1579 
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under  Rodzinski  was  the  first  American  work  ever  played  at  the  Salzburg  Festival),  the 
Pro  Arte  Quartet,  Toscanini,  and,  a  little  later,  Bruno  Walter  (Second  Essay  for  Orchestra). 

While  Rodzinski,  Molinari,  Ormandy,  and  Koussevitzky,  all  early  supporters  of  Barber, 
were  champions  of  the  new  in  most  of  its  manifestations,  Toscanini  and  Walter  were 
notable  non-friends  of  new  music,  as  is  Horowitz,  who  took  up  Barber's  1948  Piano 
Sonata  with  enthusiasm  and  remarkable  flair.  This  points  to  the  deep-rooted  conserva- 
tism of  Barber's  musical  language,  an  orientation  that  consorts  well  with  his  lyric  bent. 
His  idiom  grew  richer  and  his  ways  with  it  more  complex  (on  the  whole  most  evident  in 
the  works  of  the  forties  and  early  fifties  like  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Cello  Concerto,  the 
Piano  Sonata,  and  his  Rilke  cycle  for  Pierre  Bernac  and  Francis  Poulenc,  Melodies 
passages),  but  in  its  essence  it  did  not  change. 

He  was  a  literary  sort  of  composer,  one  who  even  admitted  to  having  "sometimes 
thought  I'd  rather  write  words  than  music."  Many  composers  begin  with  songs  because  a 
text  provides  guidelines  in  expression  and  form,  but  Barber's  teenage  songwriting  was  the 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  preoccupation  with  wedding  music  to  words.  (In  1967  he  even 
arranged  the  Adagio  for  Strings  as  an  Agnus  Dei  for  chorus  and  organ,  not  one  of  his 
happier  ideas.)  He  set,  among  others,  Arnold,  Joyce,  Euripides,  Stephen  Spender,  Agee, 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Rilke,  Pablo  Neruda,  Shakespeare,  and  Kierkegaard.  His  nature 
was  perhaps  a  bit  mild  for  some  of  these  craggy  writers  (that  parenthetical  "not  very"  in 
the  note  to  his  mother  is  altogether  characteristic)  and  he  sometimes  drowned  a  reticent 
text  in  musical  gorgeousness  (Knoxville,  Summer  of  1915,  a  setting  of  evocative  prose 
paragraphs  of  Agee's,  is  open  to  that  criticism),  but  most  often  he  was  a  noble  illuminator 
of  words. 

Opera  defeated  him.  His  charming  miniature,  A  Hand  of  Bridge,  is  a  standby  for 
schools  and  workshops,  but  his  efforts  in  the  grand  manner,  Vanessa  and  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  failed  to  convince  in  spite  of  many  beautiful  pages  in  both.  The  failure  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  was  chosen  to  open  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
1966,  depressed  him,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  little  music  at  all  and 
virtually  none  that  was  representative  of  him  at  his  sensuous  and  intelligent  best.* 

Samuel  Barber  was  not  one  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  to  change  the  world  of 
music  or  our  perception  of  it,  but,  working  within  the  terms  of  the  definitions  and  stan- 
dards he  inherited,  and  working  there  with  craft  and  generous  sentiment,  he  made  that 
world  a  more  civilized  place  with  his  finely  executed  monuments  and  ornaments.  Some 
of  what  he  left  us  is  already  and  clearly  indispensable— and  how  few,  after  all,  of  his 
contemporaries  could  claim  that — and  some  of  his  accomplishments  that  are  not  just 
now  so  clearly  in  view,  for  example  the  First  Essay  for  Orchestra  and  the  three  concertos 
(for  violin,  cello,  and  piano),  await  our  delighted  rediscovery. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on  the  Barber  Adagio  for 
Strings  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ©1983  and 
is  printed  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


'With  the  dramaturgic  help  of  Gian  Carlo  Menotti,  his  closest  friend  since  Curtis  days  and  his 
librettist  for  Vanessa,  Barber  made  a  thoroughly  revised  version  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  that  was 
produced  with  modest  success  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  1975. 
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Brewer  &l  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


Were 

Brewer  &  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business,     ] 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  6*.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &.  Motta) 

Personal  6*.  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &.  Engineering  Services/Life  &.  Employee  Benefits 
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Richard  Strauss 

Don  Juan,  Tone  poem  after  Lenau,  Opus  20 


Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich, 
Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garrnisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  September  1949.  He  began  work  on 
Don  Juan  in  1888  and  completed  it  the 
following  year,  dedicating  it  to  "my  dear 
friend  Ludwig  Thuille"  and  conducting 
the  first  performance  with  the  Court 
Orchestra  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theater  of 
Weimar  on  11  November  1889.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the 
first  American  performance  on  30  Octo- 
ber 1891  under  the  direction  of  Arthur 
Nikisch.  Two  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra program  armotators-to-be  reviewed 
that  first  performance;  neither  liked  the 
music  very  much.  In  the  "Boston  Tran- 
script," WiUiam  Foster  Apthorp  observed  that  Strauss  "out-Wagnered  Wagner  in  the 
fullness  of  his  scoring.  Yet  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  has  not  overshot  the  mark.  The 
single  pair  of  trumpets  in  a  Mozart  score  has  more  brilliancy  of  effect  than  all  Strauss' 
seven  brass  instruments  together.  When  he  wishes  to  put  an  extra  cut  edge  to  his  orches- 
tra, he  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  to  the  cymbals.  There  is  a  constant  strenuousness  of 
being  at  90°  in  the  shade  at  all  times  that  overreaches  itself."  Philip  Hale,  in  the  "Boston 
Home  Journal,"  wrote  that  "the  work  is  labored,  verbose,  and  incoherent.  It  is  weak  in 
invention  and  though  the  elaboration  is  often  ingenious  in  instrumentation,  the  disciple 
borrows  from  his  masters.  It  is  'made'  music,  the  rhetorical  contrivings  of  a  man  that  has 
really  httle  to  say.  The  poem  was  played  with  spirit  and  favorably  received  by  the 
audience." 

Of  course,  these  opinions  did  nothing  to  dampen  the  work's  popularity.-  it  was  taken 
up  at  later  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Richard  Strauss,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Georg  Schneevoigt,  Henry  Hadley,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Sir 
Henry  Wood,  Richard  Burgin,  Bruno  Walter,  Charles  Munch,  Jean  Morel,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Josef  Krips  (who  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance 
in  1968),  Charles  Wilson  (who  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  1969), 
and  WiUiam  Steinberg  (who  led  a  tour  performance  in  1972).  Don  Juan  is  scored  for  three 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bells,  cymbals, 
triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  at  Weimar  acquired  in  the  autumn  of  1889  an 
"assistant  Kapellmeister"  whose  proven  abilities  belied  his  years.  Richard  Strauss  was 
then  only  twenty-five,  but  he  had  taken  full  charge  of  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  for  a 
season  (1885-86),  and  then  had  taken  subordinate  control  at  the  Munich  Opera.  As  a 
composer  he  had  long  made  his  mark,  and  from  orthodox  beginnings  had  in  the  last 
three  years  shown  a  disturbing  tendency  to  break  loose  from  decorous  symphonic  ways 
with  a  "Symphony"— Aus  Itahen,  and  a  "Tone  Poem"—  Macbeth.  He  had  ready  for  his 
Weimar  audience  at  the  second  concert  of  the  season  a  new  tone  poem,  Don  Juan,  which 
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Jordan  Marsh 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores 


in  the  year  1889  was  a  radical  declaration  indeed.  If  many  in  the  auditorium  were  dazed 
at  this  headlong  music,  there  was  no  resisting  its  brilliant  mastery  of  a  new  style  and  its 
elaborate  instrumentation.  There  were  five  recalls  and  demands  for  a  repetition.  Hans 
von  Biilow,  beholding  his  protege  flaunting  the  colors  of  the  anti-Brahms  camp,  was  too 
honest  to  withhold  his  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Strauss  is  enormously  popular 
here.  His  Don  Juan,  two  days  ago,  had  a  most  unheard-of  success."  And  producing  it  at 
Berlin  a  year  later,  he  wrote  to  its  creator,  "Your  most  grandiose  Don  Juan  has  taken  me 
captive."  Only  the  aging  Dr.  Hanslick*  remained  unshaken  by  the  new  challenger  of  his 
sworn  standards.  He  found  in  it  "a  tumult  of  dazzling  color  daubs,"  whose  composer 
"had  a  great  talent  for  false  music,  for  the  musically  ugly." 

The  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  whom  Strauss  evidently  chose  in  preference  to  the  ruthless 
sensualist  of  Byron  or  da  Ponte,  was  a  more  engaging  figure  of  romance,  the  philosopher 
in  quest  of  ideal  womanhood,  who  in  final  disillusion  drops  his  sword  in  a  duel  and 
throws  his  life  away.  Lenau  said  (according  to  his  biographer,  L.A.  Frankl):  "Goethe's 


*Eduard  Hanslick  (1825-1904),  music  critic  and  champion  of  Brahms— Ed. 


Hans  von  Bulow  in  1886 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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^ome  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  it's  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  doesy 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 
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LONDON 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 
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great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  Faust  and  Byron's  Don  ]uan  will  here  do  me 
no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every  human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot- 
blooded  man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a  women  who  is 
to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one,  all  the  women  on  earth,  whom 
he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Because  he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one 
to  another,  at  last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches 
him." 

Strauss,  sending  the  score  to  Bulow  for  performance,  stipulated,  after  detailed  directions 
as  to  its  interpretation,  that  no  thematic  analysis  should  be  given  out.  He  considered  that 
three  quotations  from  the  poem,  characterizing  speeches  of  the  hero,  should  suffice  to 
make  his  purpose  clear,  and  these  verses  were  printed  in  the  score.  They  are  here  repro- 
duced in  the  translation  of  John  P.  Jackson: 

(To  Diego) 

0  magic  realm,  unlimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman — loveliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss. 

Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And— if  for  one  brief  moment— win  delight. 

(To  Diego) 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  one,  that  all  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  today  is  breath  of  spring; 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  tomorrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  unfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  this  to  that  one  yonder — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temple  builded. 

Yea,  love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique! 
So  must  the  love  be  that  would  beauty  seek! 
So  long  as  youth  lives  on,  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase!  To  victories  new  aspire! 

(To  Mar  cello) 
It  was  a  wondrous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me; 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  'round,  above  me; 

Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded. 
'Twas  p'raps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 

And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded,- 
And  yet  p'raps  not!  Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

Then,  as  later,  the  composer  fell  prey  to  the  skilful  but  irrepressible  zeal  of  his  analysts. 
Wilhelm  Mauke  divided  the  score  into  small  bits  and  labeled  each.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  forget  Lenau,  and  to  bring  in  Mozartian  characters— Donna  Anna  and  Zerlina, 
finding  a  place  for  the  statue  and  the  fatal  supper— a  cataclysm  quite  alien  to  Lenau's 
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story.  In  this  light,  Ernest  Newman  is  hardly  justified  in  reproaching  Strauss  for  "the 
tendency  to  overburden  the  music  with  extraneous  and  inassimilable  literary  concepts/' 
such  as  identifying  a  certain  four-bar  phrase  with  "Don  Juan's  satiety"— a  thing  the 
composer  obviously  did  not  do. 

Without  such  distracting  details,  it  is  possible  to  discern  these  main  outlines  of  the 
music— at  first  a  portrait  of  the  impulsive  and  fiery  hero  of  Lenau — a  romantic  idealist, 
but  certainly  no  ascetic.  The  middle  section  is  patently  a  love  episode.  A  theme  for  the 
deeper  strings  becomes  the  shimmering  and  glamorous  accompaniment  to  another 
amorous  melody  for  oboe  solo.  (Mauke,  who  has  earlier  in  the  score  found  a  place  for 
Mozart's  Zerlina,  tells  us  that  the  object  of  the  first  episode  in  this  section  is  the  Countess, 
while  the  melody  for  the  oboe  is  Anna.)  The  closing  section  is  in  the  mood  of  the  first, 
but  it  is  no  mere  recapitulation;  the  resourceful  Strauss  injects  important  new  matter,  and 
works  the  old  in  a  new  guise,  riotous  and  frenetic.  A  second  principal  Don  Juan  theme  is 
introduced,  a  full-rigged  Straussian  horn  motive,-  the  oboe  theme  and  others  are  alluded  to 
in  the  development,  which  plainly  depicts  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  to  whom  the  fruits  of 
conquest  turn  bitter  as  they  are  grasped.  The  climax  is  one  of  catastrophe. 

—John  N.  Burk 

John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Clara  Schumann  and  Beethoven,  was 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  program  annotator  from  1934  until  1966. 


How  is  it  possible  to 
dine  well  before  symphony 
or  the  theatre? 

t  By  asking  for  the  Table 
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120  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston  -Tel.  424  7000 
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There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest 
your  money  these  days.  And 
though  some  sound  very  enticing 
at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals 
most  are  rather  risky.  And  depend 
a  great  deal  on  "luck". 

If  you  aren't  one  to  take 
frivolous  chances  with  your 
money,  Shawmut  has  an  account 
that'll  give  you  the  proper  direc- 
tion. The  Living  Trust. 


It  protects  you  or  your 
beneficiaries  from  mismanage- 
ment of  your  investments  because 
we  pay  careful  attention  to  risk. 

So  call  us.  Because  your 
money  is  the  last  thing  you  want 
to  gamble  with.  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Living  Trust.  It  lets  your  money  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  68 


Johannes  Brahms  was  horn  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  completed 
his  First  Symphony  in  1876,  though  some 
of  the  sketches  date  back  to  the  1850s. 
Otto  Dessoff  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance at  Karlsruhe  on  4  November  1876, 
and  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  the 
symphony  to  America  on  15  December 
1877  in  New  York's  Steinway  Hall. 
Boston  heard  it  for  the  first  time  when 
Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  it  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  in  the  Music 
Hall  on  3  January  1878,  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  played  it  during  its  first  sea- 
son on  9  and  10  December  1881,  Georg 
Henschel  conducting.  It  has  also  been 
played  at  BSO  concerts  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Sir  Adrian  Boult, 
Charles  Munch,  Guido  Cantelli,  Carl  Schuricht,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
William  Steinberg,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Bruno  Maderna,  Joseph  Silverstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Sir  Georg  Solti.  Eugene  Ormandy  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July 
1980-,  Erich  Leinsdorf  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances,  as  well  as  perform- 
ances in  Carnegie  Hall,  December  that  same  year.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

When  Brahms  finished  his  First  Symphony  in  September  1876,  he  was  forty-two  years 
old.  (Beethoven  was  thirty,  Schumann  thirty-one,  Mahler  twenty-eight  at  the  completion 
of  their  respective  first  symphonies,-  Mozart  was  eight  or  nine,  but  that's  another  story 
altogether.)  As  late  as  1873,  the  composer's  publisher  Simrock  feared  that  a  Brahms  sym- 
phony would  never  happen  ("Aren't  you  doing  anything  any  more?  Am  I  not  to  have  a 
symphony  from  you  in  73  either?"  he  wrote  the  composer  on  22  February),  and  Eduard 
Hanslick,  in  his  review  of  the  first  Vienna  performance,  noted  that  "seldom,  if  ever,  has 
the  entire  musical  world  awaited  a  composer's  first  symphony  with  such  tense 
anticipation." 

Brahms  already  had  several  works  for  orchestra  behind  him:  the  Opus  11  and  Opus  16 
serenades,  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  (which  emerged  from  an  earlier  attempt  at  a 
symphony),  and  that  masterwork  of  orchestral  know-how  and  control,  the  Variations  on 
a  Theme  by  Haydn,  a  piece  too  little  performed  today.  But  a  symphony  was  something 
different  and  had  to  await  the  sorting  out  of  Brahms's  complicated  emotional  relationship 
with  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  and,  more  important,  of  his  strong  feelings  about 
following  in  Beethoven's  footsteps. 

Beethoven's  influence  is  certainly  to  be  felt  in  Brahms's  First  Symphony:  in  its 
C  minor-to-major  progress,  in  the  last-movement  theme  resembling  the  earlier  com- 
poser's Ode  to  Joy  (a  relationship  Brahms  himself  acknowledged  as  something  that  "any 
ass  could  see"),  and,  perhaps  most  strikingly,  in  the  rhythmic  thrust  and  tight, 
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motivically-based  construction  of  the  work— in  some  ways  quite  different  from  the 
melodically  expansive  Brahms  we  know  from  the  later  symphonies.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  really  no  mistaking  the  one  composer  for  the  other:  Beethoven's  rhythmic 
drive  is  very  much  his  own,  whereas  Brahms's  more  typical  expansiveness  is  still  present 
throughout  this  symphony,  and  his  musical  language  is  unequivocally  ninteenth-cen- 
tury-Romantic  in  manner. 

Following  its  premiere  at  Karlsruhe  on  4  November  1876  and  its  subsequent  appear- 
ance in  other  European  centers,  the  symphony  elicited  conflicting  reactions.  Brahms 
himself  had  already  characterized  the  work  as  "long  and  not  exactly  amiable."  Clara 
Schumann  found  the  ending  "musically,  a  bit  flat . . .  merely  a  brilliant  afterthought 
stemming  from  external  rather  than  internal  emotion."  Hermann  Levi,  court  conductor 
at  Munich  and  later  to  lead  the  1882  Bayreuth  premiere  of  Wagner's  Parsifal,  found  the 
two  middle  movements  out  of  place  in  such  a  sweeping  work,  but  the  last  movement  he 
decreed  "probably  the  greatest  thing  [Brahms]  has  yet  created  in  the  instrumental  field." 
The  composer's  close  friend  Theodor  Billroth  described  the  last  movement  as  "over- 
whelming," but  found  the  material  of  the  first  movement  "lacking  in  appeal,  too  defiant 
and  harsh." 

One  senses  in  these  responses  an  inability  to  reconcile  apparently  conflicting  elements 
within  the  work,  and  the  two  inner  movements  do  indeed  suggest  a  world  quite  different 


Eduaid  Hanslick 
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from  the  outer  ones.  At  the  same  time,  these  reactions  also  point  to  the  seeming  dichot- 
omy between,  as  Hanslick  put  it,  "the  astonishing  contrapuntal  art"  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  "immediate  communicative  effect"  on  the  other.  But  the  two  go  hand  in  hand:  the 
full  effect  of  the  symphony  is  dependent  upon  the  compositional  craft  which  binds  the 
work  together  in  its  progress  from  the  C  minor  struggle  of  the  first  movement  through 
the  mediating  regions  of  the  Andante  and  the  Allegretto  to  the  C  major  triumph  of  the 
finale. 

The  first  Allegro's  two  principal  motives— the  three  eighth-notes  followed  by  a  longer 
value,  representing  an  abstraction  of  the  opening  timpani  strokes,  and  the  hesitant,  three- 
note  chromatic  ascent,  across  the  bar,  heard  at  the  start  in  the  violins — are  already  sug- 
gested in  the  sostenuto  introduction,  which  seems  to  begin  in  mid-struggle.  The  move- 
ment is  prevailingly  somber  in  character,  with  a  tension  and  drive  again  suggestive  of 
Beethoven.  The  second  idea's  horn  and  wind  colorations  provide  only  passing  relief:  their 
dolce  and  espressivo  colorings  will  be  spelled  out  at  greater  length  in  the  symphony's 
second  movement. 

The  second  and  third  movements  provide  space  for  lyricism,  for  a  release  from  the 
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tension  of  the  first.  The  calmly  expansive  oboe  theme  of  the  E  major  Andante  is  threat- 
ened by  the  G-sharp  minor  of  the  movement's  middle  section  (whose  sixteenth-note 
figurations  anticipate  the  main  idea  of  the  third  movement),  but  tranquility  prevails 
when  the  tune  returns  in  combined  oboe,  horn,  and  solo  violin.  The  A-flat  Allegretto  is 
typical  of  Brahms  in  a  grazioso  mood — compare  the  Second  Symphony's  third  move- 
ment—and continues  the  respite  from  the  main  battle.  And  just  as  the  middle  move- 
ments of  the  symphony  are  at  an  emotional  remove  from  the  outer  ones,  so  too  are  they 
musically  distant,  having  passed  from  the  opening  C  minor  to  third-related  keys:  E  major 
for  the  second  movement  and  A-flat  major  for  the  third. 

At  the  same  time,  the  third  movement  serves  as  preparation  for  the  finale:  its  ending 
seems  unresolved,  completed  only  when  the  C  minor  of  the  fourth  movement,  again  a 
third  away  from  the  movement  which  precedes  it,  takes  hold.  As  in  the  first  movement, 
the  sweep  of  the  finale  depends  upon  a  continuity  between  the  main  Allegro  and  its  intro- 
duction. This  C  minor  introduction  gives  way  to  an  airy  C  major  horn  call  (originally 
conceived  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  Schumann  in  1868)  which  becomes  a  crucial 
binding  element  in  the  course  of  the  movement.  A  chorale  in  the  trombones,  which 
have  been  silent  until  this  movement,  brings  a  canonic  buildup  of  the  horn  motto  and 
then  the  Allegro  with  its  two  main  ideas:  the  broad  C  major  tune  suggestive  of  Beetho- 
ven's Ninth,  and  a  powerful  chain  of  falling  intervals,  which  crystallize  along  the  way 
into  a  chain  of  falling  thirds,  Brahms's  musical  hallmark.  The  movement  drives  to  a 
climax  for  full  orchestra  on  the  trombone  chorale  heard  earlier  and  ends  with  a  final 
affirmation  of  C  major — Brahms  has  won  his  struggle. 

—Marc  Mandel 
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Nathan  Broder's  biography  of  Samuel  Barber,  dating  from  1954,  is  out  of  print.  Aside 
from  that,  there  is  the  entry  by  Richard  Jackson  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  which  was  published  before  the  composer's  death  in  January  1981. 
Eugene  Ormandy  has  recorded  Barber's  Adagio  for  Strings  with  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra (with  the  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  for  Strings  and  the  Vaughan  Williams  Fantasia  on  a 
Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis,  or  as  part  of  a  collection  showing  off  "The  Romantic  Phila- 
delphia Strings,"  both  on  Columbia).  There  is  a  very  beautiful  performance  by  Thomas 
Schippers  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on  a  budget-priced  Odyssey  disc  also  includ- 
ing Barber's  Second  Essay  for  Orchestra,  the  Overture  to  The  School  for  Scandal,  and 
Medea's  Meditation  and  Dance  of  Vengeance.  Charles  Munch's  Boston  Symphony 
recording  of  the  Adagio  is  available  on  RCA  Gold  Seal  with  the  Elgar  Introduction  and 
Allegro  and  Tchaikovsky's  String  Serenade.  Toscanini's  1942  broadcast  performance  of 
the  Barber  Adagio  was  included  in  an  album  of  "Concert  Favorites"  on  RCA  LM-7032, 
but  it  is  currently  out  of  print.  For  a  recording  of  the  Adagio  in  its  original  string  quartet 
scoring  and  context,  Barber's  Opus  11  String  Quartet  is  available  in  a  very  good  perform- 
ance by  the  Cleveland  Quartet  (RCA,  with  the  Second  Quartet  of  Charles  Ives.) 

The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's,  which  gives  equal  space  to 
the  composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  Barrie  and  Rockliff ,  London);  Don  Juan  is 
given  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  1.  Michael  Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's 
life  and  works  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the 
symposium  Richard  Stauss.-  The  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth 
looking  into  (Barnes  and  Noble).  Kennedy  has  also  provided  the  Strauss  article  in  The 
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New  Grove.  Eugene  Ormandy  has  recorded  Don  Juan  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
(with  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  a  suite  of  orchestral  music  from  Der  Rosenkavalier;  RCA). 
Also  recommended  are  the  performances  by  Rudolf  Kempe  with  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra  (with  Strauss's  early  tone  poem,  Macbeth;  Seraphim),  Zubin  Mehta  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (with  Respighi's  Feste  Romane;  RCA),  and  Clemens  Krauss 
with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (with  the  Bourgeois  gentilhomme  Suite,-  London  Stereo 
Treasury).  If  you  chance  upon  William  Steinberg's  Boston  Symphony  performance  in  a 
store  that  sells  out-of-print  records,  grab  it  (RCA).  And  finally,  Arturo  Toscanini's 
performance  with  the  NBC  Symphony  is  in  a  class  by  itself  (Victrola,  monaural,  with 
Till  Eulenspiegel  and  the  Queen  Mab  Scherzo  from  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet). 

Florence  May,  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  Brahms  and  studied  piano  with  him, 
produced  a  comprehensive  two-volume  biography  of  the  composer  which  is  available  in 
an  expensive  reprint  of  the  original  1905  edition  (Scholarly).  Karl  Geiringer's  Brahms.-  His 
Life  and  Work  is  a  smaller  but  no  less  important  biography  (Oxford).  Also  useful  are  Peter 
Latham's  Brahms  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),-  John  Horton's 
Brahms  Orchestral  Music  in  the  series  of  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paper- 
back),- Julius  Harrison's  chapter  on  Brahms  in  The  Symphony.-  Vol.  I  Haydn  to  Dvorak, 
edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Penguin  paperback),-  and  Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of 
Johannes  Brahms  (Fairleigh  Dickinson).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  program  note  on  the 
Brahms  First  is  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 
Of  special  interest  are  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the  Progressive"  in  Style  and 
Idea  (St.  Martin's),  and  an  interview  with  "Carlo  Maria  Giulini  on  Brahms"  in  Bernard 
Jacobson's  Conductors  on  Conducting  (Columbia  Publishing  Co.).  Eugene  Ormandy  has 
recorded  the  Brahms  First  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (in  a  three-record  set  of  the 
complete  symphonies,  on  Columbia,-  also  available  separately).  The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  recorded  the  Brahms  First  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  (DG).  Also 
recommended  are  performances  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(DG),  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  (Philips),  and  Sir  Georg  Solti  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  (London).  Of  significant  historical  interest— and  each  a  very  great 
performance  in  its  own  right— are  the  recordings  by  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Guido  Cantelli  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (World 
Import),  and  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (Victrola). 

— M.M. 
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Eugene  Ormandy 


At  the  end  of  the  1979-80  season,  Eugene 
Ormandy  became  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra's conductor  laureate,  following  forty-four 
years  as  the  Philadelphians'  music  director,  a 
record  unequaled  by  any  living  conductor  of 
any  other  major  orchestra.  Born  in  Budapest 
in  1899,  Mr.  Ormandy  entered  the  Budapest 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  a  child  prodigy 
violinist  at  five,  received  his  professor's  diplo- 
ma at  seventeen,  taught  at  the  State  Conserva- 
tory between  concert  tours,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1921  as  a  solo  violinist.  Hav- 
ing become  an  American  citizen  in  1927,  and 
following  engagements  as  violinist  and  con- 
ductor in  New  York,  he  directed  his  first  con- 
certs with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
1930  and  also  conducted  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  for  three  summer  performances  at 
Robin  Hood  Dell  in  Philadelphia's  Fairmount 
Park.  His  first  performance  in  that  city's  Acad- 
emy of  Music  took  place  in  October  1931, 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  substitute  for 
ailing  guest  conductor  Arturo  Toscanini. 

Music  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  between  1931  and  1936,  Mr. 
Ormandy  was  appointed  music  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in 
1936.  His  tours  with  that  orchestra  have  taken 


him  throughout  the  United  States,  to  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Japan,  and 
mainland  China,  and  as  a  guest  conductor  he 
has  led  every  major  European  orchestra.  Many 
of  his  nearly  four  hundred  recordings  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  are  currently  avail- 
able, and  he  is  a  recipient  of  the  United  States 
government's  highest  civilian  award,  the  Pres- 
idential Medal  of  Freedom,  presented  to  him 
by  former  President  Richard  Nixon  in  Janu- 
ary 1970.  Mr.  Ormandy  is  a  Commander  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor,-  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Dannebrog,  First  Class,-  a  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland;  a 
holder  of  the  medals  of  the  Mahler  and 
Bruckner  societies;  and  recipient  of  honorary 
doctoral  degrees  from  numerous  major  uni- 
versities and  schools  of  music.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  has  awarded  him  its  Gold  Baton  award 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished,  record  ten- 
ure as  music  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  This  past  December  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  ribbon  and  medallion  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Kennedy 
Center  Awards.  Since  his  first  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  March 
1957,  Mr.  Ormandy  has  conducted  the  BSO  in 
nearly  thirty  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  and 
at  Tanglewood.  His  most  recent  Symphony 
Hall  appearance  was  in  October  1980,  his  most 
recent  Tanglewood  appearance  in  July  1981. 
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THE  SYMBOL  01  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 


267-8000 


J.  J.  HaweSy  circa  1870 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  Auditions 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  openings  in  all  sections  for  its  1983 
summer  season  at  Tanglewood  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Works  to  be  performed  include  Gluck's  Orfeo  ed  Euiidice,  Haydn's 
Creation,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  3  under  the  direction  of  Music 
Director  Seiji  Ozawa;  the  Brahms  Alto  Rhapsody  and  German  Requiem 
with  Klaus  Tennstedt  conducting;  Ravel's  Daphnis  and  Chloe  with 
Charles  Dutoit;  Sir  William  Walton's  oratorio,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  under 
the  direction  of  Andre  Previn;  and  an  all-Brahms  Prelude  concert  under 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  Conductor  John  Oliver.  Members  of  the 
chorus  live  in  the  Boston  area  and  travel  to  Tanglewood  for  performances. 
Auditions  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  2  March  at  6  p.m.  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston.  No  appointment  is  necessary.  For 
further  information,  call  the  Chorus  Office  at  266-3513. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Portuguese  Needlepoint  Rugs 

We  specialize  in  these  elegant  handmade 
wool  rugs  from  Lisbon.  Choose  from  our 
wide  assortment  or  let  us  help  you  design 
your  own.  Please  call  (617)  523-2424  for  an 
appointment.  Cindy  Lydon,  Arkelyan  Rugs, 
67  Chestnut  Street,  Boston. 


Another  Season 


Unusually 
inventive  dinners 
5:45-io:i5pm 
Monday— Saturday 

Exquisite  lunches 
Noon— 2  pm 
Tuesday— Saturday 

97  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Boston 

367-0880 


Weknowa 
good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day.  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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:;;'.  'v;                                                taWSE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 

tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 

the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 

Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.E  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 

.Accountants 

Banking 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

*Bank  of  New  England 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

*  Bank  America  International 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

John  F.  Keydel 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

Aerospace 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Northrop  Corporation 

Luke  S.  Hayden 

Thomas  V  Jones 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston— 

*Pneumo  Corporation 

Bank  of  Boston 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
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Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Vvomen  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  ITie  Talbots. 


1W 


sWocfts 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 


*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 

*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*  Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
""Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


Lifestyle...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston-but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332  4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Newton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

OF  Chestnut  Hill 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
Tucker,  Anthony  &.  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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continuing cl trKtdition/ 


^A&  -tAe '  QBoston Jynu&Aon^  OrcAestra begins 
it&s&xmd century  cuia '  tflokert u^. J(urtsema  begins^ 

A/a secono 'aecaae  cottA morning t^ra nuisicay, 
tAe  association  continues  uutA  tAe  fafai/arfeatitre 

1  '/ioe  ofifo+frmu&i&i ' '— a series  ^informal 
conversations  uHt/i tnis s^ason's^atarca  smoistsy, 
conductors  and 'composers'. 


jfiornisu} t>ra musica is  krc^iacast  coast  ta  coast 

c^slutums^tA&SuMc  tflaeua  Goo/wwtioe 

awl i&  heard  ins  tAv  ^Boston area  an  W&3S9C fty .  £fni) 

eoeru  niorntrur/roni  seoea  until  noon/. 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  Austin 
*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &.  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

Pavid  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
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*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W.  Bernstein 


ug«3-at*3$m 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Comer  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 
/  ■ 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight  \ 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


'  When  You  Think  Of  All 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,  D.Sc.D. 

Boston     Prosthodontist  scituate 


V 


267-3011 


545-5232 


WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 
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Strauss 


SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA"^ 

Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  221  O    7337  221  El 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREDUPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  781 0    7300  855  EI 


HOIST 


TH€  PlflN€TS 
OZAWfi 


BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  O   7300  856  0 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


MAHLER  8th    Hf 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  /mm 

BOSTON      X 
SYMPHO 


^ 


6769  069  O    7654  069  E) 


TCHAIKOVSKY  6 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  892  O    7300  892  El 


Grieg  -  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
-    Symphony 


9500  8910    7300  891  El 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^ 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
PIACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co. 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

"ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 


§t  'Botofpk/I^5tAurait-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Thursday,  3  March— 8-9=50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to 

La  Cenerentola 
Starer  Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
Stravinsky  The  Firebird 

Friday  4  March— 2-3:50 
Saturday  5  March— 8-9=50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to 

La  Cenerentola 
Kim  Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 
Stravinsky  The  Firebird 

Thursday  10  March— 8-9=55 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday  11  March— 2-3=55 
Saturday  12  March— 8-9=55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Ives  Symphony  No.  2 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MAURIZIOPOLLINI 

Thursday  31  March— 8-9=45 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday  1  April— 2-3=45 
Saturday  2  April— 8-9=45 
Tuesday  5  April— 8-9=45 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

VITTORIO  NEGRI  conducting 
Vivaldi  "Dominead 

adiuvandum  me" 
"Beatus  Vir" 
Introduction  to 

"Dixit" 
"Dixit  Dominus" 
MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 
CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  mezzo-soprano 
BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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How  would  you  like  a 

location  where  60,000 people  shop 

your  store  window  every  day? 


liow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filenes?  jj  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  ||  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  f  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  j§  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  Jf  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  |j  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  |f  You'd  like 
all  that?  1|  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983.  %  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


laj^ttrtiace^ 


Structured  For  Success. 


~i 


I  Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Lafayette  Place. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Telephone  Number 
Type  of  Store 

Mail  coupon  to: 
,   Mr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place  ,. 

I  One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


EVERY  SEAT  IN  SYMPHONY  HAU 

IS  A  GOOD  SEAL 


#■         &'      ' ~W~    :"s»-    'riii'---  ''?■>*     ^«    *    ''  '■■*  *"       V  ■#&"■■    W:' 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall, 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall .  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well . 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  or  for  the  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of 
BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season ,  as  the  orchestra  ^? 

begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it 
provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  j 

with  the  Orchestra.  I 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated?  X*fE,J'  OZAWAi 

For  further  information ,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

\^SEIJI  OZAWA^ 

7         Music      JJT 

fey^    \)ir,ctor    ^ 


\~rLn£  i/-*E%±Lan  <z/\ug±  of  <y\lzujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DfU  cMo-u-   tyou  IKnouj  c=4£out  OiUniaC  Jfup,    Ok  cMov-   Ojoa  WaLt   lU." 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


DERTADC 

in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


You'll  need  only  "Three  Words* 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


SWAMPSCOTT- 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128,  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lynn,  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 

Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St.,  Swampscott  MA  01907 

(61 7)  581-5070 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "GONOE-RT." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 


s4  distent  Soutlieewt  ;4&Ccik  tteat 

T?Amandalay 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

(o*  Pie -T&eatoe  t?ecwU 


329     HUKTIHGTOH    AVtNUC      BOSTON     HASSACHUStTTS     02IIS         2C7-2111 
lt-o  blocks  ~««t  ol    Symphony  HalW 
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July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10-17 

at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17  -  24 

at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


htaitrS Jacques 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

I <)  b.tncrsun  I'Uue    Boston 


All  our  services  are  free 
— no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
21 00-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


and  Suite... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  dailv,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 


Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  .Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  1    Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


742-1180 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 

the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 

coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 

So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^      m  jjj& 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  1  r\  1 4* /\Wr 

Streets,  Boston,  MA  02115  (617)236-1100. 

Garage  parking  available.  J-/and  wine  exchange  ^J 


DaltoifsCafo 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

BvOSl      N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
fUTE  Street  for  generations . 

J '  iJlil  E  Our  services  3re  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDKT  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

J  I  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


'9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like  *   **»-*< 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 
good  things  in  life  stay  that  way  J; 

<Dewar&  & 

White  Label;   ^ 


never  vanes* 


Authentic. 

-        The  Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  §  1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y.  N.Y. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<£  and 

that  taxes  take  41<Z?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime.,} 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 


ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


Earl  Kim  Receives  Horblit  Award  from  the  BSO 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  awarded  Earl  Kim  the  Mark  M.  Horblit  Award  for 
distinguished  composition  by  an  American  composer.  This  prestigious  award,  consisting 
of  a  cash  prize  of  $5,000,  has  been  presented  only  fifteen  times  previously  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1947;  past  recipients  have  included  Aaron  Copland,  Walter  Piston,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Gunther  Schuller,  Roger  Sessions,  and,  most  recently,  in  1980,  William  Schu- 
man.  The  Horblit  Award  was  established  by  the  late  Boston  attorney  Mark  M.  Horblit  "to 
foster  and  promote  the  writing  of  symphonic  compositions  by  composers  resident  in  the 
United  States... in  recognition  of  meritorious  work  in  that  field,"  in  Horblit's  own  words. 
The  Award  Committee  includes  BSO  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa;  BSO  Board  President 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.;  and  Christoph  Wolff,  Chairman  of  the  Harvard  University  Music 
Department.  "This  is  a  great  honor,"  responded  Kim,  when  notified  of  the  award  last 
week.  "I'm  happy  to  accept  this  award.  I'm  looking  forward  to  working  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  the  extraordinary  violinist  Itzhak  Perlman."  The  concert 
version  of  Earl  Kim's  multi-media  Exercises  en  Route  will  be  featured  on  the  Boston 
Symphony  Chamber  Players'  program  this  Sunday  afternoon,  6  March  at  4  p.m.  in 
Jordan  Hall. 


Coming  Next  Week:  THE  1983  BSO/WCRB  MUSICAL  MARATHON!! 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  is  one  of  the  most  important 
fundraising  events  of  the  year  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra?  And  that  this  year's 
BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  will  take  place  Friday  through  Sunday,  11-12-13  March? 

This  is  the  thirteenth  annual  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  BSO's  major  volunteer  fundraising 
group,  and  WCRB-102.5-FM.  Next  weekend  will  bring  three  days  of  round-the-clock 
broadcasting  anchored  and  produced  by  WCRB's  Richard  L.  Kaye.  Coverage  includes  live 
interviews  with  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  and  celebrity  guests  interspersed  with 
musical  selections  of  historic  Boston  Symphony  recordings.  Co-hosts  include  William 
Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  BSO;  Robert  Conrad,  the  voice  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra; 
and  WCRB  personalities  Dave  MacNeill,  Dave  Tucker,  Peter  Ross,  and  Janice  Gray. 
WCRB-102.5-FM  will  broadcast  the  entire  event  live  from  Symphony  Hall  and  Quincy 
Market,  where  a  Musical  Marathon  Pledge  Booth  will  be  located  in  the  Quincy  Market 
rotunda  at  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  and  where  a  series  of  jazz  and  classical  perform- 
ances and  appearances  by  special  guest  celebrities  will  take  place.  A  highlight  of  this 
year's  Marathon  will  be  a  live  televised  performance  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  and  the  Boston  Pops,  John  Williams,  Conductor, 
from  5:30  to  8  p.m.  on  WCVB-TV-Channel  5.  Hosts  for  this  broadcast  will  be  Channel  5's 
Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank  Avruch.  Gene  Shalit  of  the  "Today"  Show  will 
be  a  special  guest. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  hundreds  of  unusual  gift  premiums  this 
year,  ranging  from  a  $15  Teddy  Bear  wearing  a  hand-knit  BSO  sweater  to  a  $5,000  ninety- 


minute  chamber  music  concert  by  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet.  Many  of  this  year's  premi- 
ums are  musical  gifts  from  BSO  members.  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  offers  a 
recital  of  violin  music  to  benefit  your  favorite  charity.  Principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  offers  a  repeat  performance  of  her  gala  recital  program  celebrating  her  thirtieth 
anniversary  with  the  orchestra.  Principal  bass  Edwin  Barker  and  BSO  violinists  Joel 
Smirnoff  and  Jerome  Rosen  are  among  the  other  orchestra  members  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  live  appearances.  Again  this  year,  the  opportunity  to  conduct  the  Boston  Pops 
in  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder  above  $2,500. 

More  than  600  volunteers  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  participate  in  the  planning  and  production  of  the  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon.  If  you  have  not  already  received  your  Marathon  Premium  Catalog  in 
the  mail,  please  call  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492.  Throughout  the  three-day  event, 
pledges  for  premiums  can  be  made  at  Symphony  Hall,  at  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  or  by 
calling  (617)  262-8700.  The  toll-free  number  for  Cape  Cod  and  Western  Massachusetts  is 
1-800-952-7410.  The  toll-free  number  for  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  is  1-800-225-7660. 

Help  us  reach  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000.  LISTEN  to  WCRB-102.5-FM 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  11-12-13  March.  WATCH  WCVBTVChannel  5  on  Sunday, 
13  March,  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.  TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  to  call  (617)  262-8700  and  PLEDGE, 
PLEDGE,  PLEDGE!! 

The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  has  been  partially  funded  by  New  England 
Telephone. 


BSO  and  Pops  Recording  Honors 


The  Hollywood  Foreign  Press  Association  has  presented  its  annual  Golden  Globe  Award 
in  the  category  of  Best  Original  Musical  Score  to  John  Williams  for  his  film  score  for 
"E.T  (the  Extra-Terrestrial)."  Mr.  Williams  has  also  been  nominated  for  four  Grammy 
awards  for  the  same  score,  in  the  categories  of  Best  Album  of  an  Original  Score  Written 
for  a  Motion  Picture  or  Television  Special,  Best  Instrumental  Composition  (the  "Flying 
Theme"),  Best  Arrangement  (again  for  the  "Flying  Theme"),  and  Best  Pop  Instrumental 
Performance. 

Two  Boston  Symphony  recordings  have  been  nominated  for  Grammy  awards  in  the 
category  of  Best  Classical  Performance  by  an  Instrumental  Soloist  or  Soloists  with 
Orchestra:  pianist  Rudolf  Serkin  has  been  nominated  for  his  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  BSO  on  Telarc,  and  concertmaster 
Joseph  Silverstein  has  been  nominated  for  his  performance  in  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  also 
under  the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  on  Telarc. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston,  under  its  Music  Director  Max  Hobart,  will 
perform  music  of  Mozart,  Hovhaness,  Mendelssohn,  and  Berlioz  in  Jordan  Hall  on 
Friday,  4  March  at  8:30  p.m.  Included  on  the  program  are  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Alexander  Romanul  and  the  Berlioz  Symphonie  fantastique.  For  ticket 
information,  please  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

Conductor  Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Tuesday, 
8  March  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Boston  College  Theater  Arts  Center.  BSO  principal  clarinetist 


Harold  Wright  will  perform  the  Mozart  Clarinet  Concerto,  and  the  concert  will  close 
with  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony.  For  additional  information,  please  call 
965-2555. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic,  Max  Hobart  Music  Director  and  Conductor,  performs 
at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday,  13  March  at  2:30  p.m.  The  program 
includes  Cimarosa's  Concerto  for  two  oboes,  the  Schumann  Conzertstuck  for  four  horns 
and  orchestra,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony.  Soloists  in  the  Schumann  are 
BSO  horn  players  Charles  Kavalovski,  Richard  Sebring,  Daniel  Katzen,  and  Richard 
Mackey. 

BSO  cellist  Luis  Leguia,  who  gave  a  recital  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  7  January,  will 
tour  Portugal  and  Spain  between  20  February  and  1  March.  His  itinerary  includes  trio  and 
solo  performances  in  Lisbon,  unaccompanied  recitals  in  Porto  and  Madrid,  and  master 
classes.  Featured  on  his  program  will  be  the  Poeme  for  cello  and  piano  by  the  American 
composer  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  who  was  assistant  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  from  1882  until  1903. 

Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund  Concert 

A  gala  concert  will  be  held  on  Friday,  4  March  1983  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of 
Music  in  Cambridge  to  benefit  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund.  Gerald  Gelbloom 
was  a  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops  for  twenty-one 
years  until  his  unexpected  death  last  June.  Featured  will  be  performances  by  Joseph 
Silverstein,  Roman  Totenberg,  and  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
music  by  Bach,  Vivaldi,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  performance  will  be  followed  by  a 
wine-tasting  and  a  reception.  Tickets  for  this  gala  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  tax- 
deductible  contribution  of  $50  to  the  Gerald  Gelbloom  Scholarship  Fund,  Development  . 
Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

BSOonWGBH 

Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up  on  Monday,  4  April  at 
11,  conductor  Vittorio  Negri,  who  leads  an  all- Vivaldi  program  with  the  BSO  in  late 
March/early  April;  and  on  Friday,  15  April  at  11,  composer  Peter  Lieberson,  whose  Piano 
Concerto  written  for  the  BSO's  hundredth  birthday  will  have  its  world  premiere  with 
soloist  Peter  Serkin  next  month. 


Silverstein  Named  to  Utah  Symphony  Post 


The  Board  of  the  Utah  Symphony  has  recently  announced  the  appointment  of  BSO 
concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  as  artistic  director  of  that  orchestra  effective  29  August 
1983.  The  one-year  appointment,  which  will  not  affect  his  BSO  commitments  for 
1983-84,  is  renewable  upon  mutual  consent,  with  the  possibility  that  Silverstein  will  be 
named  music  director  of  the  Utah  Symphony  beginning  with  the  1984-85  season. 
Silverstein  has  been  a  member  of  the  BSO  since  1955;  he  became  concertmaster  in  1962 
and  was  named  assistant  conductor  in  1971.  He  is  also  first  violinist  and  music  director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  University.  He  also  serves  as  music 
director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony  and  as  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
|  and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustia,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


SOB 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F  Collier  chat 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chat 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
:  Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Ronan  Lefkowitz 
Nancy  Bracken 
Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
Nisanne  Lowe 
Aza  Raykhtsaum 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fen  wick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chaii 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chaii 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosbeig  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chat 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chat 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chat 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chat 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall,-  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  Dinner 
Monday,  May  9,  1983 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

■-■■' 

conducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.YM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Momingstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J. P.  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O.  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L.  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
**Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 
**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

*  *Citicorp,  Inc. 

*  *Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
**Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons 

First  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
**The  Forum  Corporation 
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John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  R.  Sohn 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Irving  Usen 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  Y  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  R  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.VP 

Sr.VP  &  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP  &  Gen.  Mgr 


GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

The  Gillette  Company 
**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  of  Massachusetts 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Hatoffs 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
**Howard  Johnson  Company 

Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

LEA  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
**  Leach  &.  Garner  Company 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. -Stuarts 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Markes  International 
**Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Newsome  &.  Co.,  Inc. 
**0'Donnel-Usen  Fisheries 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

*  *Parlex  Corporation 

*  *Patriot  Bankcorporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
**Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
**Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsomes,  Inc.) 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
**Systems  Engineering  &.  Mfg.  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
**Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
**Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV 
**WNEV-TV 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

WheelabratorFrye 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 


'New  supporters  for  President  at  Pops  1983. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  3  March  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  La  Cenerentola 


STARER 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

(world  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  15  October  1981) 

Allegro 

Lento — Andante — Lento 

Allegro  moderato — Presto  leggiero 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Itzhak  Perlman  will  record  Robert  Starer's 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  for  Angel/EMI  records.  This  recording  has 
been  funded  in  part  by  generous  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  American  Express  Foundation. 


INTERMISSION 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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STRAVINSKY 


The  Firebird  (complete  score  of  191 1) 

Introduction 
Scene  L 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Penetrates  the  Palace  of  Kashchei 

Magic  Carillon,-  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 
Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with 
Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 

Lullaby  (Firebird) 

Kashchei's  Death 

Scene  II : 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 

Kashchei's  Enchantments,-  Animation  of  the 

Petrified  Warriors 
General  Thanksgiving 


Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  17 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 


Friday,  4  March  at  2 
Saturday,  5  March  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  La  Cenerentola 


KIM 


Violin  Concerto 

Parti 

Introduction:  Adagio  molto  sostenuto 

Variation  1 :  Con  f orza 

Variation  2-.  Poco  scherzando 

Episode  1 :  Lento  assai,  cantante  e  tranquillo 

Episode  2  (Cadenza):  Allegro 

Part  II 

Introduction:  Andante 

Episode:  Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  con  affetto 

Finale:  Allegro  molto 

(played  without  pause) 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Itzhak  Perlman  will  record  Earl  Kim's 
Violin  Concerto  for  Angel/EMI  records.  This  recording  has  been  funded  in  part 
by  generous  grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  American 
Express  Foundation. 


INTERMISSION 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:50  and  Saturday's  about  9:50. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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STRAVINSKY 


The  Firebird  (complete  score  of  191 1) 

Introduction 
Scene  L 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Penetrates  the  Palace  of  Kashchei 

Magic  Carillon,-  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 
Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with 
Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 

Lullaby  (Firebird) 

Kashchei's  Death 

Scene  II : 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 

Kashchei's  Enchantments,-  Animation  of  the 

Petrified  Warriors 
General  Thanksgiving 


Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  3  March  at  8 
Friday,  4  March  at  2 
Saturday,  5  March  at  8 


Seiji  Ozawa  is  ill  and  Joseph  Silverstein  will  conduct  these  concerts.  The 
program  at  each  of  these  concerts  remains  unchanged. 


Joseph  Silverstein 


This  year,  Joseph  Silverstein  celebrates  his 
twentieth  anniversary  as  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  joined  the 
BSO  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  became 
concertmaster  in  1962,  and  was  named  assistant 
conductor  at  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72 
season.  Born  in  Detroit,  he  began  his  musical 
studies  with  his  father,  a  violin  teacher,  and 
later  attended  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia,- among  his  teachers  were  Josef 
Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and  Efrem 
Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
W  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestra  of  Den- 
ver, Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Indiana- 
polis, Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and  Rochester 
in  this  country,  and  abroad  in  Geneva,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Brussels.  He  appears  regularly  as 
soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  he  con- 
ducts the  orchestra  frequently  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  also  con- 
ducted, among  others,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  f  ourteen-concert  European  tour  in  May  of 
1980  and  their  recent  fifteen-city  American 
tour.  He  has  participated  with  the  Chamber 
Players  in  recordings  for  RCA  and  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  he  has  recorded  works  of  Mrs. 
H.H.A.  Beach  and  Arthur  Foote  for  New 
World  records  with  pianist  Gilbert  Kalish,  and 
his  recording  of  the  Grieg  violin  sonatas  with 
pianist  Harriet  Shirvan  is  available  from 
Sound  Environment  Recording  Corporation. 
He  has  also  recently  recorded  Vivaldi's  Four 
Seasons  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led  the  Boston 
University  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director  of  the 
Toledo  Symphony.  Mr.  Silverstein  is  music 
director  of  the  Worcester  Symphony  and  prin- 
cipal guest  conductor  of  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Next  season,  while  still 
maintaining  his  BSO  commitments,  he 
becomes  artistic  director  of  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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Gioacchino  Rossini 

Overture  to  La  Cenerentola 


Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini  was  born  in 
Pesaro,  Italy,  on  29  February  1792  and 
died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  on  13  November 
1868.  He  began  his  opera  buff  a  La 
Cenerentola,  ossia  La  bonta  in  trionfo 
("Cinderella,  or  Goodness  Triumphant") 
on  25  December  1816;  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  Rome  at  the  Teatro  Valle  one 
month  later,  on  25  January  1817.  The 
opera  received  its  first  American  perform- 
ance in  Philadelphia  on  26  June  1826, 
when  it  was  given  by  the  Garcia  Troupe 
and  an  orchestra  of  twenty-two  instru- 
ments conducted  by  one  N.  de  Luce;  the 
following  night  the  same  forces  per- 
formed the  work  at  the  Park  Theatre  in 
New  York.  The  present  performances  of 
the  overture  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  two 
flutes  and  piccolo,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  one 
trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

How  many  Rossini  operas  there  are  that  the  average  music-lover  knows  today  only  by 
their  overtures!  And  how  ironic  Rossini  would  have  found  that  fact!  First  of  all,  because 
his  overtures  were  sometimes  shuffled  from  one  opera  to  another,  so  slight  was  their 
connection  with  the  drama  to  follow.  And  in  any  case,  he  soon  gave  up  writing  overtures 
altogether,  choosing  instead  to  begin  many  of  his  operas  only  with  an  "Introduzione,"  an 
extended  orchestral  prelude  leading  directly  to  the  first  scene,  but  not  in  any  sense  self- 
sufficient.  There  are  even  spurious  overtures  cooked  up  by  third-rate  hacks  at  the  behest 
of  operatic  managements  determined  to  begin  the  evening  with  an  overture,  regardless  of 
the  composer's  wishes.  (In  such  cases,  the  "overture"  was  usually  a  potpourri  of  music, 
generally  drawn  from  the  finale  and  other  big  moments  of  the  score.)  It  is  well  known 
that  The  Barber  of  Seville,  one  of  the  greatest  of  comic  operas,  is  performed  all  over  the 
world  with  an  overture  that  had  already  served  Rossini  twice  for  serious  operas.  La 
Cenerentola,  too,  has  a  borrowed  overture,  though  one  that  at  least  comes  from  another 
opera  buff  a. 

The  Barber  of  Seville  had  premiered  at  the  Teatro  Valle  in  Rome  in  February  1816,  and 
despite  the  ambivalence  with  which  it  was  at  first  greeted  by  audiences,  the  theater 
management  promptly  offered  Rossini  a  contract  for  another  opera  buff  a,  which  was  to 
be  ready  for  the  opening  night  of  that  year's  Carnival  season  (the  period  running  from  the 
day  after  Christmas  to  the  beginning  of  Lent).  He  would  be  required  to  accept  whatever 
libretto  was  handed  him,  and,  in  the  custom  of  the  day,  might  be  called  upon  to  recom- 
pose  any  portion  of  his  score  to  suit  the  whims  of  prima  donnas  or  the  theater  manage- 
ment's casting  choices  (which  usually  meant  that  secondary  roles  could  not  be  too 
difficult,  because  the  manager  did  not  want  to  have  to  hire  expensive  singers  to  play 
them). 

In  the  meantime,  Rossini  went  to  Naples,  where  he  produced  two  operas  in  the  fall  of 
1816:  La  gazzetta  in  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini  on  26  September  and  Otello  in  the  Teatro 
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del  Fondo  on  4  December.  This  latter  production  detained  him  in  Naples  so  long  that  he 
only  arrived  in  Rome  by  the  middle  of  December,  clearly  unready  to  produce  an  opera  on 
the  26th.  But  delays  would  have  come  in  any  case.  His  chosen  librettist,  Jacopo  Ferretti, 
had  written  a  comedy  based  on  a  French  farce,-  the  Roman  censors  found  it  obscene  and 
demanded  changes  (Rome  was  still  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Pope,  and  Church  censor- 
ship was,  if  anything,  more  potent  on  questions  of  theatrical  "morality"  than  the  politi- 
cal censorship  that  bedeviled  Milan — under  Austrian  control — or  Naples — under  the 
Spanish-dominated  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies).  The  changes  seemed  impossible  to 
make,  and  the  subject  was  abandoned. 

Rossini  and  Ferretti  tried  to  come  up  with  a  new  subject  and  somehow  hit  upon 
Cinderella.  Ferretti  wrote  the  words  to  the  opening  on  Christmas  Day,  and  Rossini  set  to 
work  at  once  on  the  music,  composing  each  scene  as  it  arrived  from  the  hands  of  his 
librettist.  (Two  minor  musical  numbers  and  quite  possibly  the  recitative  as  well  were 
composed  by  someone  other  than  Rossini.)  The  entire  opera  was  finished  within  three 
weeks  and  put  on  the  stage  just  a  month  after  the  first  notion  had  occurred  to  the 
collaborators. 

Naturally,  with  so  much  work  to  do  just  finishing  the  opera,  Rossini  saw  no  reason  to 
write  an  overture,  too.  After  all  he  could  simply  draw  from  the  works  performed  a  few 
months  earlier  in  Naples  and  still  unknown  in  Rome.  Thus  it  was  that  the  overture 
originally  composed  for  La  gazzetta  became  firmly  connected  to  an  opera  that  proved  a 
much  greater  hit,  La  Cenerentola.  Rossini's  autograph  manuscript  of  the  score  (now  in 
the  Accademia  Filarmonica  in  Bologna)  shows  this  clearly:  the  overture  is  not  even 
copied  out  in  full.  A  copyist  had  simply  written  out  the  bass  line  of  the  entire  overture 
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onto  a  sheet  that  precedes  the  rest  of  the  score.  That  was  enough  to  allow  Rossini  to  play 
along  while  directing  from  the  keyboard,  as  his  contract  required  him  to  do  for  the  first 
three  performances. 

Since  the  overture  bears  no  connection,  musically  or  dramatically  with  the  opera  to 
follow,  there  is  no  need  to  expand  here  upon  the  ways  that  Ferretti's  libretto  diverges 
from  the  traditional  fairy  tale  or  to  discuss  the  opera  as  a  kind  of  midpoint  between  the 
early  buffo  farces  (such  as  L'italiana  in  Algieri)  and  later  works  which  begin  to  take  on 
the  elements  of  romantic  comedy.  It  is,  nonetheless,  a  typically  brilliant  example  of  the 
Rossini  overture,  with  its  slow  introduction  to  establish  the  tonality  (here  beginning 
softly  with  fortissimo  punctuations  from  the  full  orchestra).  The  main  part  of  the 
overture,  in  a  fast  tempo,  begins  with  a  little  fanfare-like  theme  in  the  strings;  a  pensive 
answer  in  the  minor  mode  is  followed  by  a  lightning  return  to  the  major  and  a  dynamic 
move  to  the  dominant  key  hammered  out  by  the  full  orchestra.  A  little  hesitant  song  in 
the  clarinet  soon  returns  with  a  little  more  confidence  and  bravura  and  leads  into  the 
extended  crescendo  that  is  one  of  Rossini's  trademarks.  A  very  short  modulation  leads 
back  to  the  home  key  and  a  restatement  of  the  opening  passage.  A  sudden  harmonic  leap 
seems  about  to  take  us  far  from  home,  but  it  is  only  a  momentary  jolt  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  remaining  in  the  home  key.  The  little  hesitant  song  (now  entrusted  to  the 
flute)  and  a  return  of  the  crescendo  bring  the  overture  to  its  brilliant  end. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Robert  Starer 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


Robert  Starer  was  born  in  Vienna  on 
8  January  1924  and  lives  in  Woodstock, 
New  York.  He  composed  his  Concerto  for 
Violin  and  Orchestra  during  the  winter 
of  1979-80.  Itzhak  Perlman  was  the  solo- 
ist in  the  world  premiere  performances, 
given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  15,  16,  and  11 
October  1981  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  directed  by  Seiji  Ozawa.  In 
addition  to  the  violin  soloist,  the  score  of 
Starer' s  violin  concerto  calls  for  an 
orchestra  of  two  flutes  (second  doubling 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
trombones,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tenor 
drum,  bass  drum,  three  suspended  cym- 
bals, tambourine,  triangle,  gong,  wood 
block,  two  temple  blocks,  three  bongos,  xylophone,  vibraphone,  and  strings. 

Robert  Starer's  musical  life  began  with  piano  lessons  in  his  native  Vienna  at  the  age  of 
four;  when  he  was  thirteen  he  entered  the  State  Academy  of  Music  in  Vienna,  but  a  year 
later  he  moved  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Jerusalem  Conservato- 
ry. Following  wartime  service  in  the  British  Royal  Air  Force,  Starer  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1947  to  study  at  the  Juilliard  School  on  a  post-graduate  fellowship.  He  spent  the 
summer  of  1948  as  a  composition  student  of  Aaron  Copland  at  Tangle  wood,  and  he  was 
awarded  his  diploma  from  Juilliard  in  1949.  Thereafter  he  remained  in  the  United  States, 
becoming  an  American  citizen  in  1957.  He  taught  at  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  and  is  now  a  Professor  of  Music  there.  He  has  written  music  in 
virtually  every  medium,  including  three  operas,  ballets  for  Martha  Graham,  Herbert 
Ross,  and  Anna  Sokolov,  choral  works  with  and  without  orchestra,  symphonies  and 
concertos,  and  a  wide  variety  of  chamber  music.  Robert  Starer's  music  is  directly 
expressive  and  dramatic  in  quality,  with  melodic  lines  that  are  poignantly  lyrical.  He 
composed  his  violin  concerto  expressly  for  Itzhak  Perlman. 

-S.L. 

The  composer  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  his  score.- 

Every  composer  should  write  at  least  one  violin  concerto  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  should 
write  it  for  a  violinist  whose  playing  he  truly  admires.  For  me  that  violinist  is  Itzhak 
Perlman,  whose  sound  seems  to  emanate  directly  from  his  soul.  Itzhak  Perlman  was  born 
in  a  place  in  which  I  spent  my  formative  years  (1938-47),  and  in  writing  this  work  for 
him  I  tried  to  draw  on  that  in  myself  which  is  part  of  our  heritage  in  common. 

The  concerto  opens  with  some  straightforward  chords.  The  main  theme  has  a  slight 
near-Eastern  flavor  with  its  grace  notes,  as  does  the  more  lyrical  second  idea.  After  a  brief 
return  to  the  opening  music,  the  violin  breaks  into  a  rhapsodic  passage,  more  in  the 
improvisatory  manner  of  the  Eastern  European  fiddler.  It  is  accompanied  only  by  drums 
and  sharp  interjectory  chords  of  the  orchestra.  A  similar  section  occurs  near  the  end  of 
the  movement. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&MOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 


*ome  say  ]aeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  it's  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


« 


LONDON 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167     (617)  527-1785 
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In  the  second  movement  the  violin  is  at  first  accompanied  only  by  timpani  and  the 
gentler  percussion  instruments,  various  cymbals  and  the  vibraphone.  This  grows  into  a 
long  melody,  the  kind  one  should  only  write  for  the  violin.  It  is  accompanied  by  solo 
strings.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  dialogue  between  the  soloist  and  the  brass  section.  The 
movement  fades  into  gentle  clusters. 

The  last  movement  has  a  recurring  main  theme  and  a  number  of  different  interposed 
sections.  The  first  of  those  is  quite  martial,  the  next  is  in  very  fast  five-time  with  a 
repetitive  accompanying  figure.  There  is  also  an  interlude,  somewhat  slower,  with  a 
touch  of  Viennese  elegance,  and  after  a  brief  cadenza  the  concerto  comes  to  a  virtuoso 
close. 

—Robert  Starer 


Mil  i maun 


For  gracious  living  on  a  grand  scale,  share  the  legacy  of  this  1 3-acre 

nineteenth  century  estate.  Landscaped  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it 

preserves  two  historic  mansions  transformed  into  six  palatial  residences, 

plus  carriage  house  and  gate  lodge.  Brand-new  single  and  townhouse 

homes,  comparable  in  scale  and  quality,  provide  a  total  of  just  thirty-eight 

estate  condominiums.  Tennis,  outdoor  pool,  and  on-site  Estate  Manager. 

Preview  priced  from  $290,000  to  $588,000. 

FISHER  HILL  ESTATES 

575  Boylston  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146.  (617)  739-2277. 
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The 
Boston  Symphony/WCRB 

MUSICAL  MARATHON  '83 

March  11, 12, 13 

benefit  for 

The  Boston  Symphony-  Boston  Pops 

Phone  (617)  262-8700 

Pledge 

your  support  for  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
Boston  Pops. 


R 
L 


W< 


G 


ecejye 

a  gift  "thank  you"  premium. 

isten 

to  WCRB  102.5  FM  -  Live  from  Symphony  Hall  Friday 
March  11  9AM  -  round-the-clock  to  Sunday  March  13, 
12  Midnight  -  Celebrity  guests  -  Music  - 
Host,  Richard  L.  Kaye. 

ratch 

Channel  5,  WCVB-TV,  Sunday  March  13,  5:30-8PM- 
simulcast  on  WCRB  102.5  FM  -  The  Boston  Symphony, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  The  Boston  Pops,  John 
Williams,  Conductor,  Special  guest  performances, 
celebrities  -  Chet  Curtis,  Natalie  Jacobson,  Frank  Avruch, 
hosts  -  and  Gene  Shalit  of  NBC's  "Today"  Show. 

O 

to  Quincy  Market  Rotunda  Friday-  Saturday  12  noon- 
7PM,  Sunday  12  noon-5PM-  Live  Entertainment - 
Dixieland,  Barbershop,  Jazz  groups,  Singers  -  and  more  - 
Pledge  in  person. 

TURN  YOUR  MONEY  INTO  MUSIC 

for 

The  Boston  Symphony 

and 

The  Boston  Pops 


partially  funded  by  New  England  Telephone 
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Earl  Kim 

Violin  Concerto 


Earl  Kim  was  born  in  Dinuba,  California, 
on  6  January  1920;  he  is  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  He  began 
sketching  the  Violin  Concerto  in  mid- 
1978  and  completed  the  score  on 
4  October  1979.  Its  composition  was 
supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  ltzhak  Perlman, 
who  played  the  world  premiere  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  Zubin  Mehta 
conducting,  on  25  October  1979.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the 
first  in  Boston.  In  addition  to  the  solo 
violin,  the  score  calls  for  three  flutes 
(third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  three 
clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  three  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  suspended  cymbals,  high  conga  drum,  small  bass  drum,  covered  drum,  bells, 
glockenspiel,  tam-tam,  high  claves,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

Earl  Kim  is  a  Californian  by  birth  and  training.  He  studied  composition  with  two  of 
this  century's  greatest  teachers,  both  of  whom  happened  then  to  be  in  his  home  state: 
Arnold  Schoenberg  at  UCLA  (in  1940-41),  and  Roger  Sessions  at  Berkeley  (from  1947  to 
1952).  Of  his  teachers,  Kim  has  commented: 

It  was  not  only  their  music  but  their  attitude  to  music  that  had  a  profound  effect  on 
me,  especially  their  utter  dedication  to  the  idea  of  music  as  an  extraordinarily 
important  human  expression  and  the  responsibility  they  inspired  one  to  feel  toward 
one's  materials. 

Following  his  student  years,  Earl  Kim  taught  at  Princeton  University  from  1952  to 
1967,  in  which  year  he  moved  to  Harvard,  where  he  is  now  the  James  Edward  Ditson 
Professor  of  Music.  In  addition  to  being  active  as  a  conductor  and  ensemble  pianist 
(especially  with  singers),  he  has  received  numerous  grants  and  awards  for  his  work  as  a 
composer.  These  have  included  commissions  from  the  Fromm,  Guggenheim,  Kousse- 
vitzky,  and  Naumburg  foundations  as  well  as  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Hartford 
Symphony  and  Boston  University  (for  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet).  Awards  have  included 
the  Prix  de  Paris,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  Award,  and  the  Brandeis 
Creative  Arts  Award.  Last  week,  the  Boston  Symphony  announced  that  Earl  Kim  will 
receive,  at  the  time  of  these  concerts,  the  Mark  Horblit  Award  given  by  the  BSO  from 
time  to  time  to  an  American  composer  for  lifetime  achievement. 

Many  of  Earl  Kim's  works  are  music/theater  pieces,  often  settings  of  texts  by  Samuel 
Beckett,  to  whom  he  is  particularly  drawn,  and  whose  words  he  has  expressed  in 
particularly  evocative  music.  One  such  work,  involving  mixed  media  (film,  dancers,  and 
three  actresses,  as  well  as  a  singer  and  instrumentalists),  is  Exercises  en  Route  of  1970,-  a 
concert  version,  introduced  at  the  Marlboro  Festival  last  summer,  will  be  performed  by 
Benita  Valente  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  this  Sunday  afternoon  at 
Jordan  Hall.  Another  elaborate  work  of  this  type,  Narratives,  performed  in  Cambridge  in 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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1979,  also  draws  its  texts  from  Beckett;  it  calls  for  an  actress,  a  high  soprano,  a  televised 
actor,  chamber  ensemble,  and  lights.  The  last  section  of  the  piece,  Earthlight,  has  received 
a  number  of  performances  and  has  been  recorded.  Its  premiere  fell  in  the  period  when 
Kim  was  composing  the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  concerto  itself  has  led  to  a  further  work  for  Itzhak  Perlman,  Caprices  for  solo 
violin,  composed  in  1980  and  performed  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  last  December.  And  fol- 
lowing the  Caprices,  Kim  returned  to  Beckett  to  write  a  short  opera,  Footfalls,  based  on  a 
play  of  the  same  title.  It  had  a  workshop  performance  in  Cambridge  in  1981. 

August  1981  saw  the  composition  of  the  most  recent  work  of  Earl  Kim's  to  be  per- 
formed in  Symphony  Hall.  It  was  a  deeply  felt,  though  long-delayed,  outgrowth  of  his 
experiences  in  the  Second  World  War,  in  which  he  served  as  a  combat  intelligence  officer 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force.  As  such,  he  was  assigned  to  fly  over  Nagasaki  on  10 
August  1945— twenty-four  hours  after  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  the  city— to 
observe  the  damage.  That  experience  could  not  fail  to  have  a  powerful  effect  on  him,  one 
that  was  to  express  itself  specifically  in  a  musical  composition  thirty-six  years  later  in  a 
song  cycle  entitled  Now  and  Then  for  soprano,  viola,  flute,  and  harp,  with  texts  by 
Beckett,  Anton  Chekhov,  and  William  Butler  Yeats.  Given  its  world  premiere  in  Chicago 
in  January  1982,  it  was  heard  here  in  February  and  has  since  been  performed  in  Tokyo 
and  Nagasaki,  at  Tanglewood  last  August,  and  elsewhere.  His  most  recent  composition, 
just  completed,  is  a  song  cycle  for  soprano,  harp,  and  string  orchestra  entitled  Where  Grief 
Slumbers-,  it  consists  of  settings  from  the  poetry  of  Apollinaire  and  Rimbaud  in  English 
translation. 


The  Tradition 
is  preserved. 


Traditional  American  Fare 

served  in  an  elegant 

Back  Bay  Townhouse 
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Joseph's 

279  Dartmouth  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  542-3600 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  from  you  and  me. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  today's  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)  247-3000 
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Music  at  the  Mall. . . 


And  the  finest  shops  -  anywhere 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Route  9  at  Hammond  Pond  Parkway  in  Newton 


FOR  PEOPLE  WHOSE  TIME 
IS  MORE  PREOOUS  THAN  MONEY. 
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Foi  a  personal  appointment. 
call  Dean  Ridlon.  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group. 
•     The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  [6 1  ?)  434-5302.  Member  FOR .' 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co. 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst— 743  Main  Street 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 

(617)  542-0573 


Kim  was  a  vocal  coach  for  many  years.  He  worked  with  soprano  Bethany  Beardslee 
and  appeared  with  her  in  recital  as  her  accompanist.  Certainly  his  extensive  experience 
with  vocal  music — as  composer,  performer,  and  coach — has  played  some  role  in  his  lyric 
conception  of  the  solo  part  for  his  Violin  Concerto.  He  has  said  that  one  of  his  most 
valuable  early  experiences  was  the  opportunity  to  coach  Susanna  in  a  production  of 
Mozart's  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  "I'm  always  studying  Mozart.  He's  been  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration  to  me:  in  his  music  everything  is  critical,  everything  counts, 
nothing  is  wasted."  His  own  music  is  notable  for  its  carefully  refined  finish,  for  the  sense 
that  every  note,  every  sound  is  somehow  tangible.  An  extended  section  of  a  composi- 
tion— such  as  Earthlight  or  the  opening  pages  of  the  Violin  Concerto — may  be  based  on 
only  three  pitches  (in  the  case  of  the  concerto,  C,  D,  and  F-sharp),  a  tiny  cell  that  some- 
how comes  to  life  in  its  imaginatively  varied  presentations,  through  changes  in  register, 
orchestral  color,  rhythmic  placement,  and  type  of  attack.  As  Kim  himself  explains  below, 
he  is  dubious  about  the  usefulness  of  descriptive  program  notes  to  a  listener  who  is  about 
to  encounter  a  new  composition.  For  the  world  premiere,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  write  a  fairly  extensive  description  of  the  events  in  the  score,  but  second 
thoughts  have  supervened.  He  would  rather  that  you  concentrate  totally  on  the  music 
itself,  and  not  divide  your  attention  in  any  attempt  to  follow  printed  verbal  cues  during 
the  performance. 


-S.L. 


The  composer  has  supplied  the  following  remarks  for  these  performances: 


Much  of  my  music  belongs  within  the  vocal/dramatic  tradition,  not  only  because  of  its 
connection  with  the  human  voice,  but  also  because  of  its  connection  with  words  and 
narratives.  This  concerto  is  no  exception— the  violin  replaces  the  voice,  and  the  scenario 
derives  from  Joyce  and  Beckett. 

I  am  reluctant  to  attempt  a  specific  description  of  the  concerto,  since  it  may  be  more 
misleading  than  helpful.  So  often,  I  find  program  notes,  especially  those  for  contempo- 
rary music,  to  be  intimidatingly  complex  or  so  technical  that  they  are  boring,-  and 
certainly  a  compilation  of  musical  signposts  which,  if  recognized,  are  cause  for  celebra- 
tion and  mutual  congratulation  is  hardly  a  justification  for  program  notes— or,  for  that 
matter,  musical  performances. 

Why  not  just  listen?  Perhaps  we  may  be  surprised,  puzzled,  moved,  alarmed,  rewarded, 
offended,  excited,  or  whatever,-  but  we  will  have  listened,  and  that  is  a  compliment  that 
every  composer  hopes  for.  The  rest  is  the  rest. 

The  concerto  was  written  for  Itzhak  Perlman,  whose  performances  are  for  me  a 
continuing  source  of  joy  and  inspiration. 

—Earl  Kim 
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Introducing 


GUILD,  FULKERSON  AND  MONRAD 

Personal  Trustees 


A  New  Firm 
A  New  Concept 


Management  of 
Investments  Under  Trust  Appointments 
Personal  Tax  Services 
Estate  Planning 

For  Those  Who  Want 
Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 


Related  services  include: 

•  Tax  planning 

•  Preparation  of  estate,  gift  and  income  tax  returns 

•  Custodianship  of  securities  and  all  necessary  bookkeeping 

•  Administration  and  planning  of  estates;  service  as  executors 

•  Liaison  with  other  executors,  trustees  or  family  offices 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Allan  W.  Fulkerson 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 


Ernest  E.  Monrad 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

The  Firebird 

Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranien- 
baum,  Russia,  on  27  June  1882  and  died 
in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  He  began 
composition  of  The  Firebird  in  early 
November  1909  at  a  "dacha"  of  the 
Rimsky-Korsakov  family  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  completed  the  score  in  the  city, 
finishing  the  actual  composition  in 
March  and  the  full  score  a  month  later; 
following  some  further  retouching,  the 
final  score  bears  the  date  18  May  1910. 
Commissioned  by  Diaghilev  as  a  ballet  in 
two  scenes,  the  work  was  first  performed 
by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Paris  Opera  on 
25  June  1910,  with  a  cast  including 
Tamara  Karsavina  (the  Firebird),  Michel 
Fokine  (Prince  Ivan),  Vera  Fokina  (the 
Tsarevna),  and  Alexis  Bulgakov  (Kashchei);  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted.  The  scenario  was 
by  Fokine  in  collaboration  with  Diaghilev  and  his  staff;  Fokine  also  created  the  choreog- 
raphy. Alexandre  Golovine  designed  the  settings,  Golovine  and  Leon  Bakst  the  costumes. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Andrei  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  son  of  the  composer  Nikolay,  who 
had  been  Stravinsky's  teacher.  The  American  premiere  of  the  ballet  was  given  by  the 
Ballets  Russes  at  the  Century  Theatre  in  New  York  on  17  January  1916.  Stravinsky  made 
suites  from  the  ballet  on  three  separate  occasions,  the  first  in  1911  (employing  virtually 
the  original  orchestration),  the  second  in  1919  (for  a  much  smaller  orchestra),  and  the 
third  in  1945  (using  the  same  orchestra  as  the  second  but  containing  more  music).  Pierre 
Monteux  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  the  1911  suite  on  31 
October  1919,  and  Stravinsky  himself  conducted  the  first  BSO  performance  of  the  second 
suite  on  14  March  1935.  Other  conductors  to  have  performed  one  or  another  of  the  suites 
here  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Andre  Kostelanetz,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Jean  Martinon, 
Thomas  Schippers,  Robert  Shaw,  William  Steinberg  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Max  Rudolf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Josef  Krips,  and  Daniel  Barenboim.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led 
the  most  recent  performance  of  one  of  the  suites  (the  1919  version)  at  Tanglewood  in 
1973.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  complete  score  were  given  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  on  15  and  16  March  197 4;  he  has  also  led  all  of  the  BSO's  performances  since 
then — at  Tanglewood  that  same  year,  in  February  1976  and  on  a  European  tour  immedi- 
ately afterward,  and  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1982. 

Stravinsky's  precise  instrumentation  of  the  original  score  (even  specifying  the  exact 
number  of  string  instruments)  calls  for  two  piccolos  (second  doubling  as  third  flute)  and 
two  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  a  clarinet  in  D) 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  a  second  contrabassoon)  and  contr abas- 
soon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  bells,  xylophone,  celesta,  piano,  three  harps, 
sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  eight  celli,  and  six  double 
basses,  plus  an  ensemble  behind  the  scenes  consisting  of  three  trumpets,  two  tenor  tubas, 
two  bass  tubas,  and  bells. 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  A  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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The  Firebird  may  be  the  only  case  of  a  major  Stravinsky  ballet  which  was  not  the 
composer's  own  idea,  at  least  in  its  original  germ.  The  Russian  legend  of  the  Firebird  had 
been  discussed  as  a  possible  subject  for  a  ballet  by  Diaghilev  and  his  staff  early  in  1909,  and 
Michel  Fokine,  who  was  to  create  the  choreography,  worked  out  the  scenario  combining 
several  Russian  fairy  tales.  The  choice  of  composer  was  problematic;  Diaghilev  wanted 
his  old  harmony  teacher  Liadov,  but  the  latter  was  notoriously  slow  about  finishing 
scores.  So  in  the  fall  of  1909,  the  impresario  approached  the  twenty-seven-year-old 
Stravinsky,  whose  Fireworks  he  had  heard  earlier  in  the  year.  Stravinsky  was  then  deeply 
engrossed  in  his  opera  The  Nightingale,  having  just  completed  the  first  of  two  acts,  but  he 
naturally  recognized  at  once  the  extraordinary  opportunity  that  a  Ballets  Russes  commis- 
sion represented,  and  he  was  excited  about  the  possibility  of  writing  the  big,  formal  dance 
numbers.  He  did  have  reservations  about  the  necessity  of  writing  gestural  music  to  fit  the 
dramatic  passages  of  mime  that  related  the  story  (in  the  style  derided  as  "Mickey 
Mousing"  when  used  to  reflect  the  action  in  animated  cartoons).  In  fact,  much  later,  in 
Expositions  and  Developments,  one  of  his  series  of  published  "conversations"  with 
Robert  Craft,  he  claimed,  "The  Firebird  did  not  attract  me  as  a  subject.  Like  all  story 
ballets,  it  demanded  descriptive  music  of  a  kind  I  did  not  want  to  write."  Nonetheless, 
given  the  likely  boost  to  his  career  from  such  a  commission,  he  was  prepared  to  drop 

We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Let  s  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 
Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 
One  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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work  on  the  opera  and  take  up  The  Firebird  at  once.  So  willing  was  he,  in  fact;  that  he 
began  the  composition  in  November,  six  weeks  before  Diaghilev  was  able  to  offer  a 
definite  commission.  He  composed  the  opening  pages  at  a  dacha  belonging  to  the 
Rimsky-Korsakov  family  about  seventy  miles  south  of  St.  Petersburg.  Returning  to  the 
city  in  December,  he  continued  quickly  with  his  work,  finishing  the  composition  by 
March  and  the  full  score  by  the  following  month.  The  final  date  on  the  manuscript, 
18  May  1910,  reflects  a  last  period  of  refinements  of  detail. 

The  premiere  of  the  lavishly  colorful  score  marked  a  signal  triumph  for  the  Ballets 
Russes  and  put  the  name  of  Stravinsky  on  the  map.  Diaghilev  could  hardly  wait  to  get 
another  work  from  him,  and  in  the  ensuing  years  he  quickly  turned  out  Petrushka  and 
finally  the  epoch-making  Rite  of  Spring — all  this  before  having  time  to  return  to  his 
unfinished  opera!  When  he  finally  did  get  back  to  The  Nightingale,  Stravinsky  was 
already  among  the  most  famous  and  influential  composers  of  the  century,  but  he  was  a 
vastly  different  composer  from  the  one  who  had  written  the  first  act  of  that  oddly 
divergent  work. 

For  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  Stravinsky  claimed  a  cordial  dislike  for  The  Firebird, 
calling  it  "too  long  and  patchy  in  quality."  But  even  if  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  his  self-criticism,  we  must  also  recognize  that  his  irritation  stems  partly  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  most  popular  scores  remained  completely  unprotected  by  copyright  in 
the  United  States  (this  cost  him  a  fortune  in  potential  royalties)  and  partly  from  his 
frustration  with  listeners  who  were  willing  to  follow  him  through  Firebird  to  Petrushka 
and  perhaps  even  to  The  Rite  of  Spring — but  no  farther.  Stravinsky  is  by  no  means  the 
first  composer  to  denigrate  a  popular  early  work  in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention  to  his 
more  recent  music. 

The  scenario  of  The  Firebird  involves  the  interaction  of  human  characters  with  two 
supernatural  figures,  the  magic  Firebird,  a  sort  of  good  fairy,  and  the  evil  sorcerer 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I    m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  0211 5.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Kashchei,  a  green-taloned  ogre  who  cannot  be  killed  except  by  destroying  his  soul,  which 
is  preserved  in  a  casket  in  the  form  of  an  egg.  Stravinsky  needed  to  find  a  way  to  distin- 
guish musically  between  the  human  and  the  supernatural  elements  of  the  story  and  he 
used  the  same  means  employed  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  last  (and  best-known)  opera, 
The  Golden  Cockerel  (which  had  not  yet  been  performed  when  Stravinsky  started  work, 
though  he  certainly  knew  it  in  score):  the  humans  are  represented  by  diatonic,  often  folk- 
like, melodies,  the  supernatural  figures  by  chromatic  ideas,  slithery  for  Kashchei  and  his 
realm  or  shimmering  arabesques  for  the  Firebird  (whose  music  is  largely  derived  from  a 
single  motive). 

The  Firebird  is  most  often  heard  in  one  or  another  of  Stravinsky's  suites.  But  this 
narrative  ballet  is  really  a  danced  opera,  with  "recitative"  (the  gestural  music)  and  "arias" 
(the  set  pieces).  Stravinsky  claimed — late  in  life — that  he  had  not  wanted  to  write 
gestural  music,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  while  he  was  actually  composing,  he  shaped 
his  music  to  follow  Fokine's  scenario  in  elaborate  and  effective  detail.  Thus,  hearing  only 
the  suite  is  like  listening  to  a  record  of  the  favorite  arias  from  a  popular  opera  without 
ever  hearing  the  dramatic  links.  The  full  score  allows  the  set  dances  a  chance  to 
"breathe,"  to  grow  out  of  something  and  find  their  motivation.  The  full  score  of  the 


Michel  Fokine  and  Tamara  Karsavina  in  the 
first  performance  of  'The  Firebird,"  Paris,  1910 
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ballet  is  thus  a  much  more  satisfying  artistic  experience  than  simply  hearing  the  suite  of 
popular  dances.  Only  in  a  hearing  of  the  complete  music  is  it  possible  to  appreciate  the 
confidence  and  imagination  of  the  young  composer  writing  his  first  ballet  score,  which 
showed  at  once  that  he  was  born  to  the  field.  His  music  reflects — and  creates — the 
motion  and  the  emotions  of  the  characters  on  the  stage  in  all  their  color  and  variety. 

A  short,  hushed  prologue  creates  a  mood  of  magical  awe.  The  double  basses  present  a 
melodic  figure  (two  semitones  and  a  major  third)  that  lies  behind  all  the  music  of  the 
Firebird.  Following  a  culminating  shower  of  brilliant  harmonics  on  the  violins  (played 
with  a  new  technique  discovered  by  Stravinsky  for  this  passage),  a  muted  horn  call 
signals  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  a  nocturnal  scene  in  the  "Enchanted  Garden  of 
Kashchei,"  which  continues  the  mysterious  music  of  the  opening  (a  chromatic  bassoon 
phrase  foreshadows  the  sorcerer).  Suddenly  the  Firebird  appears  (shimmering  strings  and 
woodwinds),  pursued  by  a  young  prince,  Ivan  Tsarevich.  The  Firebird  performs  a  lively 
dance,  all  shot  through  with  brilliant  high  interjections  from  the  upper  woodwinds.  But 
Ivan  Tsarevich  captures  the  magic  bird  (horn  chords  sforzando)  as  it  flutters  around  a  tree 
bearing  golden  apples.  The  Firebird  appears  to  be  freed  in  an  extended  solo  dance,  but  Ivan 
takes  one  of  its  feathers — a  magic  feather — before  allowing  it  to  depart.  Ivan  is  left  alone 
in  the  garden,  though  the  unseen  presence  of  Kashchei  is  still  recalled  by  the  bassoon. 

Thirteen  enchanted  princesses,  the  captives  of  Kashchei,  are  allowed  into  the  garden 
only  at  night.  They  appear — tentatively  at  first — and  shake  the  apple  tree.  At  the  second 
try  some  golden  apples  come  tumbling  down  (this  is  evident  in  the  music),  and  they 
begin  to  play  a  game  of  catch.  Ivan  Tsarevich  rudely  interrupts  the  lively  game  they  are 
playing,  for  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  them.  They  dance  a  khorovod  (a  stately 
slow  round  dance)  to  one  of  the  favorite  passages  of  the  score,  a  melody  first  introduced 
by  the  solo  oboe  (this  is  an  actual  folk  song).  As  day  breaks  (cock-crow  being  represented 
by  solo  trumpets  with  an  augmented  fourth),  he  learns  that  theyare  under  the  ogre's 
spell  and  must  return  to  his  castle.  In  pursuit  of  them,  Ivan  Tsarevich  penetrates  into  the 
palace,  but  a  magic  carillon  (a  masterfully  scored  series  of  superimposed  ostinatos)  warns 
the  monsters  that  serve  as  Kashchei's  guards  of  the  stranger's  approach,  and  they  capture 
the  prince. 
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All  the  tintinnabulation  brings  the  immortal  Kashchei  himself  for  a  fierce  encounter 
with  the  prince.  He  begins  an  interrogation  of  ever-changing  moods  (bringing  back 
several  themes  from  earlier  in  the  ballet).  The  princesses  attempt  to  intercede,  but  in 
vain.  Kashchei  begins  to  turn  Ivan  into  stone,  making  a  series  of  magic  gestures:  one — 
two—. . .  But  before  he  can  make  the  third  and  final  gesture,  Ivan  Tsarevich  remembers 
the  Firebird's  feather;  he  waves  it,  summoning  the  Firebird  to  his  aid.  Kashchei's 
followers  are  enchanted  by  the  magic  bird,  who  sets  them  dancing  to  an  "infernal  dance" 
of  wild  syncopation  and  striking  energy.  The  Firebird,  in  a  slow  gentle  dance  like  a 
lullaby,  reveals  Kashchei's  secret  to  the  prince  who,  as  the  ogre  wakes  up  from  his 
enchantment,  finds  the  casket  and  smashes  the  tgg,  destroying  the  monster's  soul.  A 
profound  darkness  yields  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,-  the  palace  and  the  followers  of 
Kashchei  have  disappeared.  All  the  knights  that  had  been  turned  to  stone  before  come 
back  to  life  (in  a  sweetly  descending  phrase  of  folklike  character)  and  all  take  part  in  a 
dance  of  general  happiness  (a  more  energetic  version  of  the  same  phrase).  The  Firebird 
has  disappeared,  but  her  music,  now  rendered  more  "human"  in  triadic  harmony,  sounds 
in  the  orchestra  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Though  much  of  the  matter  is  of  a  piece  with  Rimsky-Korsakov's  fairy  tale  opera 
composed  only  a  short  time  previously,  there  are  things  in  the  manner  of  The  Firebird 
that  already  foreshadow  the  revolutionary  composer  to  come:  the  inventive  ear  for  new 
and  striking  sounds,  the  love  of  rhythmic  irregularities  (though  there  is  much  less  of  it 
here  than  in  the  ballets  to  come!),  and  the  predilection  for  using  ostinatos — repeated 
fragments  of  a  melodic  and  rhythmic  idea — to  build  up  passages  of  great  excitement,  a 
procedure  that  will  reach  the  utmost  in  visceral  force  with  The  Rite  of  Spring.  As  seen 
from  the  vantage  point  of  today,  The  Firebird  is  almost  a  romantic  work  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  dancers  at  the  first  performance  found  the  music  demanding,  challeng-  . 
ing  them  to  the  utmost.  If,  in  listening  to  this  familiar  score,  we  can  cast  our  minds  back 
into  the  framework  of  1910,  we  may  be  able  to  sense  afresh  the  excitement  of  being  on 
the  verge  of  a  revolution. 

-S.L. 
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More . . . 

Philip  Gossett's  magnificent  Rossini  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  very  best  place  to 
start  for  information  about  this  composer,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  all  too  many  half- 
scholarly  (or  worse!)  discussions.  The  popular  biographies  by  Francis  Toye  (Rossini.-  A 
Study  in  Tragi-Comedy  [Norton  paperback])  and  Herbert  Weinstock  (Rossini  [Knopf]) 
need  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  Gossett's  work.  He  is  at  present  finishing  a  full- 
length  study  of  Rossini  which  will  surely  be  the  standard  work  for  some  time  to  come. 
Meanwhile,  Gossett's  articles  "Gioacchino  Rossini  and  the  Conventions  of  Composition" 
(Acta  musicologica,  1970)  and  "The  Overtures  of  Rossini"  (19th  Century  Music,  1979)  are 
very  useful.  At  long  last  Rossini's  operas  are  being  published  and  recorded  in  authentic 
editions  based  on  the  best  scholarship.  La  Cenerentola  is  among  the  first  to  benefit  from 
the  fruits  of  this  new  Rossini  work;  Claudio  Abbado  has  recorded  the  score  in  the  new 
critical  edition  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  cast  including  Teresa 
Berganza,  Renato  Capecchi,  and  Luigi  Alva  (DG).  For  a  recording  of  the  overture  alone, 
fine  performances  are  available  in  single-disc  Rossini  overture  collections  by  Claudio 
Abbado  and  the  London  Symphony  (DG),  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  (Seraphim),  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
(Philips),  and  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  NBC  Symphony  (Victrola,  mono,  in  a  collection 
of  overtures  by  Rossini  and  Verdi). 

Itzhak  Perlman  will  record  Robert  Starer's  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  with  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  following  this  performance  (for  Angel/EMI, 
coupled  with  Earl  Kim's  Violin  Concerto).  Those  wishing  to  hear  more  of  Robert  Starer's 
music  will  find  a  number  of  recordings  of  pieces  in  various  genres  covering  most  aspects 
of  his  output.  The  most  recent  recording  is  a  dramatic  monologue  for  soprano  and  four 
instruments,  Anna  Margarita's  Will  (text  by  Gail  Godwin),  recorded  by  soprano  Phyllis 
Bryn-Julson  (CRI).  Starer's  Concerto  for  viola,  strings,  and  percussion  has  been  recorded 
by  Melvin  Berger  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  under  John  Snashall  (Turnabout). 
One  of  his  few  serial  works,  Mutabili,  Variations  for  Orchestra,  has  been  recorded  by 
Jorge  Mester  and  the  Louisville  Orchestra  (Louisville).  A  nicely  varied  selection  of  choral 
and  instrumental  works  has  been  collected  on  a  Desto  disc  that  contains  On  the  Nature  of 
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Things  for  unaccompanied  chorus  (the  Collegiate  Chorale  directed  by  Abraham  Kaplan), 
Variants  for  violin  and  piano  (James  Oliver  Buswell  IV  and  David  Garvey),  Piano  Sonata 
No.  2  (Paul  Schoenfield),  and  Dialogues  for  clarinet  and  piano  (David  Glazer  and  David 
Garvey). 

Earl  Kim's  Violin  Concerto  will  be  recorded  by  Itzhak  Perlman  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  following  the  present  performances,-  it 
will  be  coupled  with  Robert  Starer's  Violin  Concerto  (Angel/EMI).  Earthlight,  the.  final 
section  of  Kim's  Narratives,  is  available  on  New  World  237  with  soprano  Merja  Sargon, 
the  composer  at  the  piano,  and  his  wife  Martha  Potter,  violin  (coupled  with  music  by 
Paul  Chihara,  Chou  Wen-Chung,  and  Roger  Reynolds).  The  only  other  pieces  by  Earl 
Kim  currently  available  are  two  bagatelles  for  piano — rather  early  works,  dating  from 
1948  and  1950— played  by  Robert  Helps  on  CRI 288  (a  two-disk  set  also  containing  piano 
music  by  Arthur  Berger,  Milton  Babbitt,  Miriam  Gideon,  Ben  Weber,  Leo  Kraft,  Morton 
Gould,  Vivian  Fine,  George  Perle,  and  others). 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with  analyses 
of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  in  Stravinsky.-  The  Composer  and  His 
Works  (University  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works 
is  the  volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback), 
though  it  suffers  from  the  standardized  format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works 
by  genre  in  individual  chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on 
several  different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent  and  large-scale  study 
is  an  indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and       ,' 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   . 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  We  lies  ley  Hills. 
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Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster).  It  is  a 
cornucopia  of  material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the 
composition  of  some  works  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skim- 
ming over  others.  The  most  thorough  and  enlightening  discussion  of  Stravinsky's  work 
is  both  the  newest  and  one  of  the  oldest  books  about  the  composer:  Boris  Asaf 'yev's  A 
Book  about  Stravinsky,  written  in  Russian  (under  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov)  and 
published  in  Leningrad  in  1929.  It  has  only  just  been  translated  into  English  by  Richard 
F.  French  and  published  in  this  country  (UMI  Research  Press,  300  N.  Zeeb  Road,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48106).  Though  the  book  obviously  cannot  deal  with  any  of  Stravinsky's  later 
works,  it  is  full  of  enlightening  analytical  commentary  on  all  of  the  works  up  to  the 
instrumental  compositions  of  the  mid- 1920s,  to  which  is  appended  a  short  added  chapter 
dealing  with  Stravinsky's  return  to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's 
Kiss.  Since  Stravinsky's  style  had  a  very  distinct  and  recognizable  personality  throughout 
his  life,  despite  the  frequent  surface  changes  evident  in  his  music,  the  richness  of 
observation  in  this  book  explains  a  good  deal  about  the  composer  and  his  work  even 
beyond  its  cutoff  date.  Stravinsky's  own  recording  of  the  complete  Firebird  score  is  still 
available  (Columbia).  Other  recordings  of  the  full  score  include  readings  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (Angel)  and  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  (Philips).  There  are  many  recordings  of  the  Firebird  Suite,-  perhaps  the  finest  of 
them  all  is  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Seraphim,  coupled 
with  Bizet's  Jeux  d'Enfants  and  Ravel's  Ma  Mere  L'Oye). 

-S.L. 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory       •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service    •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  .Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 


(617)  426-9890 


Saunders  &-  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


r  When  You  Think  Of  All ' 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston      Prosthodontist  scituate 


V 


267-3011 


545-5232 


WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Vvomen  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  ]]ie  Talbots. 


TW 
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Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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Itzhak  Perlman 


Itzhak  Perlman's  hold  on  the  public  imagina- 
tion stems  from  a  unique  combination  of  tal- 
ent, charm,  and  humanity  quite  unrivaled  in 
our  time.  The  young  Israeli-born  violinist's 
artistic  credentials  are  supreme,  but  since  his 
initial  appearance  on  the  famed  Ed  Sullivan 
Show  in  1958,  his  personality  has  combined 
with  his  technique  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  an  artistic  force  of  unique  and  compel- 
ling nature.  Mr.  Perlman  has  been  heard  with 
every  major  orchestra  in  the  world,  on  most  of 
the  great  concert  stages  either  alone  or  in  close 
collaboration  with  great  artists,  on  countless 
national  television  shows,  and  in  recording 
studios  here  and  abroad.  On  every  occasion, 
he  has  displayed  not  only  the  gifts  that  make 
him  a  great  musician,  but  also  those  that 
make  him  a  great  man.  In  1981,  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Disabled  Person,  Mr.  Perl- 
man's  presence  on  stage,  on  camera,  and  in 
personal  appearances  of  all  kinds  spoke  elo- 
quently for  the  cause  of  the  handicapped  and 
disabled.  He  champions  this  cause,  and  his 
devotion  to  it  is  an  integral  part  of  his  life. 

Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Itzhak  Perlman  com- 
pleted his  initial  training  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Tel  Aviv.  Following  study  at  the 
Juilliard  School  in  New  York  with  Ivan  Gala- 
mian  and  Dorothy  Delay,  he  won  the  pres- 
tigious Leventritt  Competition  and  began  his 
international  career.  After  a  return  to  Israel, 


which  Time  magazine  hailed  as  "the  return 
of  the  prodigy,"  Mr.  Perlman  joined  the  ranks 
of  superstar  performers  known  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  not  just  his  flawless  technique 
that  commands  this  position,-  it  is  his  commu- 
nication of  the  sheer  joy  of  making  music  that 
is  evident  in  his  appearance,  whether  alone,  or 
with  distinguished  colleagues  in  chamber 
music  or  orchestral  repertoire.  Mr.  Perlman 
has  won  numerous  Grammy  awards  for  his 
recordings,  and  his  records  appear  regularly  on 
the  best-seller  charts.  His  recordings  are  on 
EMI,  Angel,  CBS  Masterworks,  London/Dec- 
ca,  RCA,  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  His 
repertoire  is  vast,  encompassing  all  the  stand- 
ard violin  literature,  as  well  as  many  works  by 
new  composers,  whose  efforts  he  has  cham- 
pioned. Among  the  works  written  expressly 
for  him  are  the  Robert  Starer  and  Earl  Kim 
violin  concertos  being  performed  and  recorded 
this  week  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Perlman  was 
selected  as  "Musician  of  the  Year"  and 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  Musical  America's 
Annual  Directory  of  Music  and  Musicians  for 
1981.  He  lives  in  New  York  with  his  wife 
Toby  and  their  four  children. 

Mr.  Perlman's  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  dates  back  to  1966  and 
1967,  when  he  performed  and  recorded  the 
Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev  Second 
violin  concertos  with  Erich  Leinsdorf .  These 
recordings,  and  the  Dvorak  Opus  11  Romance, 
have  recently  been  reissued  on  RCA  Gold 
Seal.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  performed 
music  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Stravinsky,  Berg, 
Starer,  and  Saint-Saens  with  the  orchestra,  giv- 
ing the  October  1981  world  premiere  of  the 
Starer  Concerto  being  repeated  this  week,  and 
participating  in  the  Gala  Centennial  Concert 
celebrating  the  BSO's  hundredth  birthday  that 
same  month.  His  recording  of  the  Alban  Berg 
and  Igor  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Seiji 
Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  Deu- 
tsche Grammophon  won  the  1981  Grammy 
award  for  Best  Classical  Performance  by  an 
Instrumental  Soloist  with  Orchestra. 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  areas  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Mewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Of  Chestnut  Hill 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.P  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &.  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ P.R. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &.  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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By  their  very  nature,  investments  are 
risky  undertakings.  So,  it's  understand- 
able .that  investors  have  doubts  about 
the  way  their  portfolios  are  being 
managed. 

Which  is  why  you  should  call  to 
arrange  for  an  Investment  Diagnosis. 
It's  a  simple  process,  really.  We 
research  and  analyze  your  holdings. 
Then  we  take  what  we've  learned  and 
tell  you  if  your  investments  are  meet- 
ing your  objectives. 


You'll  have  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue doing  business  with  us  afterward. 
But  our  experience  has  been  that 
investors  usually  prefer  our  direction. 
In  fact,  more  than  a  few  have  said  that 
the  modest  fee  we  charge  for  the  diag- 
nosis is  one  of  the  best  investments 
they  ever  made.  Call  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Investment  Diagnosis  you  can  take  stock  in. 
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Needlepoint  Rugs 

from  Portugal 


Elegant   handmade   wool   rugs   from  Lisbon. 

Choose  from  our  wide  assortment  or  let  us 

help  you  design  your  own.        Free  brochure. 

Arkelyan  Rugs 

67  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108  —  617/523-2424 


§t  'SotofpfuT^st^urwtH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  FriSat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 

*  Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 
*Buckley  &  Scott  Company 
William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 

*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 

*  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*  Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Caie/ Medicine 

*  Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 

John  R.  Beaver 


Buy  a 

Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


0^^^^0*  Cambridge 

C  (     Condominium 

^P^^^^0  Collaborative,  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St..  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 


A  distent  Soutfocwt  rfti**  foeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


frvt  <P%e-076eatne  *?ea&U 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE.     BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS.    02115         2C7-2111 

fTwo  blocks  west  of    Symphony  HalU 
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UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St- 227-2750 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 14.  Call  (617)  720-1519. 


*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytical  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 
John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11—5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"<J(U  cMoxe  ^ifou  J(nou7  c^out  OxizntaC  J^ugi,    Ok  JAov.  Ojou  Q/aLs   <\U." 
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QiRAMA'S 

^ — "  Mar    bl    ehead 

Fine  Antique  ClothingtklAnens 

$  (tenuity  Juea*     <7i//u  ^Lin^e^ie, 

O'Rama's  also  otters  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  of 
h  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat. 
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HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  IMILF 

EH  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc.  ■ 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10-17 

at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17-24 

at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


Continental  Cuisi 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  I'ltue    lio.st.on 
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U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &.  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthl^®^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Manufacturing 

*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Robert  L.  Austin 

Printing/ Publishing 

*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

*Berkshire  Eagle 

R.  S.  Harrison 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  Boston  Globe 

Irving  W  Bell 

John  I.  Taylor 

Bird  Companies 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Norman  Cahners 

College  Town,  Inc. 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Lee  Daniels 

Crane  &.  Company 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Bruce  Crane 

Harold  T  Miller 

A.  T.  Cross  Company 

*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Russell  A.  Boss 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 

Retailing 

*Gillette  Company 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

Ronald  Gill 

David  Gans 

*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Howard  Johnson  Company 

Harry  Marks 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Kay  Bee  Toy  &.  Hobby  Shops 

Donald  Millard 

Howard  Kaufman 

*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Paul  Kwasnick 

*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

*Lee  Shops 

David  McGrath 

Arthur  Klein 

*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Leonard  Florence 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 

Trina,  Inc. 

Marshall's,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 

Frank  Brenton 

*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

*Zayre  Corporation 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Maurice  Segall 

*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Science 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Media 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Damon  Corporation 

Charles  Dolan 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

*General  Cinema  Corporation 

*Ionics,  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

*WBZ-TV 

*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Clarence  Kemper 

* WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

*Millipore  Corporation 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

*  WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

Shoes 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

* WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

David  W  Bernstein 

Pat  Servodidio 
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Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


.SWAMPSCOTT 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 

$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnin  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston.  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott,  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(617)  581  5070 
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New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


©1983  ADS  i 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         * 
Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


Thursday,  10  March— 8-9:55 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  11  March— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  12  March— 8-9:55 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Ives  Symphony  No.  2 

Brahms  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

Thursday,  31  March— 8-9=45 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  1  April— 2-345 
Saturday,  2  April— 8-9=45 
Tuesday,  5  April— 8-9=45 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

VITTORIO  NEGRI  conducting 
Vivaldi  "Dominead 

adiuvandum  me" 
"Beatus  Vir" 
Introduction  to 

"Dixit" 
'  'Dixit  Dominus' ' 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 
CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  mezzo-soprano 
BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Thursday,  7  April— 8-9=40 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  8  April— 2-3=40 
Saturday,  9  April— 8-9=40 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  31 ,  Paris 

Mozart  '  'Come  scogLio, ' '  from 

Cos!  fan  tutte 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

Strauss  Death  and 

Transfiguration 

Strauss  Final  scene  from 

Salome 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
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Strauss 


SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA" 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  221  O    7337  221  B 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LES/OEDUPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  781 0    7300  855  B 


HOLST 


TH€  PMN€TS 

oznwn 


BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  O   7300  856  Q 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


MAHLER  8th    B 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  X*y* 

BOSTON      X 
SYMPH< 


6769  069  O    7654  069  03 


TCHAIKOVSKY  § 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  892  O    7300  892  Q 


Grieg  -Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
"    Symphony 


9500  891  O    7300  891^3 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information , 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CONOE-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  conceits  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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How  would  you  like  a 

location  where  60,000 people  shop 

your  store  window  every  day? 


flow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  |  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  J  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  J§  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  |f  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  |f  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  jj  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  ';:  You'd  like 
all  that?  J  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983-  %  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


I   Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Lafayette  Place. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Telephone  Number 
Type  of  Store 

Mail  coupon  to: 

LMr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108 
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Structured  For  Success. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12J5,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Haydn's 
Creation? 


Interior  design  by 

Barbara  Winter  Glauber  &  Assoc. 

Residential  and  Commercial 
(617)  723-5283 
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In  Scotland's  Strathdearn  vale,  breeding 


]  )ride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like 

father;  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 

good  things  in  life  stay  that  way. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<t  and 

that  taxes  take  4H?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 
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THIS  WEEKEND:  THE  1983  BSO/WCRB  MUSICAL  MARATHON 

This  weekend  brings  the  thirteenth  annual  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  sponsored 
by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  WCRB-FM-102.5.  The  Musical 
Marathon  means  three  days  of  round-the-clock  broadcasting  anchored  and  produced  by 
WCRB's  Richard  L.  Kaye.  Coverage  includes  live  interviews  with  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  celebrity  guests  interspersed  with  musical  selections  of  historic  Boston 
Symphony  recordings.  Co-hosts  include  William  Pierce,  the  "radio  voice"  of  the  BSO; 
Robert  Conrad,  the  voice  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,-  and  WCRB  personalities  Dave 
MacNeill,  Dave  Tucker,  Peter  Ross,  and  Janice  Gray.  WCRB-102.5-FM  will  broadcast  the 
entire  event  live  from  Symphony  Hall  and  Quincy  Market,  where  a  Musical  Marathon 
Pledge  Booth  will  be  located  in  the  Quincy  Market  rotunda  at  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace, 
and  where  a  series  of  jazz  and  classical  performances  and  appearances  by  special  guest 
celebrities  will  take  place.  A  highlight  of  this  year's  Marathon  will  be  a  live  televised 
performance  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  and 
the  Boston  Pops,  John  Williams,  Conductor,  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.  on  WCVB-TV-Channel 
5.  Hosts  for  this  broadcast  will  be  Channel  5's  Natalie  Jacobson,  Chet  Curtis,  and  Frank 
Avruch.  Gene  Shalit  of  the  "Today"  Show  will  be  a  special  guest. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  offering  hundreds  of  unusual  gift  premiums  this 
year,  ranging  from  a  $15  Teddy  Bear  wearing  a  hand-knit  BSO  sweater  to  a  $5,000  ninety- 
minute  chamber  music  concert  by  the  Empire  Brass  Quintet.  Many  of  this  year's  premi- 
ums are  musical  gifts  from  BSO  members.  Concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein  offers  a 
recital  of  violin  music  to  benefit  your  favorite  charity.  Principal  flute  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  offers  a  repeat  performance  of  her  gala  recital  program  celebrating  her  thirtieth 
anniversary  with  the  orchestra.  Again  this  year,  the  opportunity  to  conduct  the  Boston 
Pops  in  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder  above  $2,500. 

More  than  600  volunteers  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  participate  in  the  planning  and  production  of  the  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon.  Throughout  the  three-day  event,  pledges  for  premiums  can  be  made 
at  Symphony  Hall,  at  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace,  or  by  calling  (617)  262-8700.  The  toll-free 
number  for  Cape  Cod  and  Western  Massachusetts  is  1-800-952-7410.  The  toll-free  number 
for  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  is 
1-800-225-7660. 

Help  us  reach  this  year's  Marathon  goal  of  $300,000.  LISTEN  to  WCRB-102.5-FM 
Friday  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  11-12-13  March.  WATCH  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  on  Sunday, 
13  March,  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.  TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  to  call  (617)  262-8700  and  PLEDGE, 
PLEDGE,  PLEDGE!! 

The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  has  been  partially  funded  by  New  England 
Telephone. 


Three  More  Grammy  Awards  for  John  Williams! 

At  this  year's  Grammy  award  presentations  by  the  National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Los  Angeles  last  month,  Boston  Pops  Conductor  John  Williams  won  his 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  Grammy  awards:  for  the  Best  Album  of  an  Original 
Score  Written  for  a  Motion  Picture  or  Television  Special  (for  his  score  to  E.T.)}  for  Best 
Instrumental  Composition  (the  "Flying  Theme"  from  E.T.);  and  for  the  Best  Arrange- 
ment on  an  Instrumental  Recording  (again  for  the  "Flying  Theme").  In  addition,  the 
Hollywood  Foreign  Press  Association  recently  presented  its  Golden  Globe  Award  in  the 
category  of  Best  Original  Musical  Score  to  John  Williams  for  his  film  score  to  E.T. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic,  Max  Hobart  Music  Director  and  Conductor,  performs  at 
Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday,  13  March  at  2:30  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Cimarosa's  Concerto  for  two  oboes,  the  Schumann  Conzertstiick  for  four  horns  and 
orchestra,  and  Tchaikovsky's  Pathetique  Symphony.  Soloists  in  the  Schumann  are  BSO 
horn  players  Charles  Kavalovski,  Richard  Sebring,  Daniel  Katzen,  and  Richard  Mackey. 

The  contemporary  chamber  music  ensemble  Collage  presents  the  fourth  concert  of  its 
Tenth  Anniversary  Season  at  Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge  on  Monday,  4  April  at  8  p.m. 
The  program  includes  music  of  Consoli,  Coban,  Wyner,  and  Rands.  BSO  members  of 
Collage  are  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  and 
Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  who  is  also  music  director.  For  further  information,  call 
232-1359.  The  concert  will  be  preceded  by  a  discussion  with  composer  Yehudi  Wyner. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  will  close  its  1982-83  subscription  season  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  12  April  at  8  p.m.  The 
program  will  include  Beethoven's  Archduke  Trio  and  Dvorak's  Trio  in  F  minor.  The 
performers  are  Arturo  Delmoni,  violin,  Jonathan  Miller,  cello,  and  Andrew  Wolf,  piano. 
Single  tickets  at  $6  will  be  available  at  the  door,-  all  seats  are  unreserved.  For  additional 
information,  call  277-2705  or  367-1380. 

BSO  cellist  Luis  Leguia,  who  gave  a  recital  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  7  January, 
toured  Portugal  and  Spain  between  20  February  and  1  March.  His  itinerary  included  trio 
and  solo  performances  in  Lisbon,  unaccompanied  recitals  in  Porto  and  Madrid,  and 
master  classes.  Featured  on  his  programs  was  the  Poeme  for  cello  and  piano  by  the 
American  composer  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  who  was  assistant  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1882  until  1903. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up  on  Monday,  4  April  at 
11,  conductor  Vittorio  Negri,  who  leads  an  all-Vivaldi  program  with  the  BSO  in  late 
March/early  April;  and  on  Friday,  15  April  at  11,  composer  Peter  Lieberson,  whose  Piano 
Concerto  written  for  the  BSO's  hundredth  birthday  will  have  its  world  premiere  with 
soloist  Peter  Serkin  next  month. 
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Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


Once  again,  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations, 
and  commercial  galleries  are  displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room.  During 
the  next  several  months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 


1 7  January —  1 4  February 
14  February— 6  March 
7  March— 13  March 
14  March— 11  April 
11  April— 9  May 


Depot  Square  Artists 
Danforth  Museum 
BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 
Clark  Gallery 
Wenniger  Graphics 


Symphony  Hall  Tours 


Guided  tours  of  Symphony  Hall  are  available  weekdays  until  the  end  of  the  Pops  season 
in  mid-July.  The  tours  are  conducted  for  a  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  fifty 
people.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  Office  in  Symphony  Hall  at 
(617)  266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


First  Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 

NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF 
LONDON  BROIL  •  BARBEQUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

BROILED  BOSTON  SCHROD  •  BAY  SCALLOPS 
BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP  •  BROILED  SWORDFISH 
BAKED  STUFFED  HADDOCK  •  BOSTON  BLUEFISH 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guiieliedei,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  spiach  Zaiathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 


Music  Duectoiship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Chailes  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Eorrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chat 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 

Harvey  Seigel 

Jerome  Rosen 

Sheila  Fiekowsky 
f  Gerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lef  kowitz 

Nancy  Bracken 

Joel  Smirnoff 

Jennie  Shames 
f  Nisanne  Lowe 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chaii 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chaii 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chaii 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chaii 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chaii 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chaii 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  conceits  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


A 


Presidents  Diqp^r1 

Monday,  May^ll3 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 
lucted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.VM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J.P  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
**Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 

*  *Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

*  *Citicorp,  Inc. 

*  *Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
**Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Country  Curtains 
Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 
Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
Damon  Corporation 
Daniels  Printing 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

*  *Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 
Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Epsilon  Data  Management 
Farrell,  Healer  a  Co. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
First  Boston  Corporation 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
**The  Forum  Corporation 
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John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  R.  Sohn 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G.  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Irving  Usen 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  V  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.VP 

Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  a  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

President  a  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP  &.  Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP  &  Gen.  Mgr 


GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corporation 
The  Gillette  Company 

*  *Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  of  Massachusetts 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Hatoff's 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
**Howard  Johnson  Company 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

LEA  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
**Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. -Stuarts 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Markes  International 

*  *Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
New  England  Telephone  Company 
Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 
**0'Donnel-Usen  Fisheries 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

*  *Parlex  Corporation 
**Patriot  Bankcorporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Pneumo  Corporation 
Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

*  *Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

*  *Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsomes,  Inc.) 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 
**Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg;  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
**Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
**Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day  Inc. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV 
**WNEVTV 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 


**New  supporters  for  President  at  Pops  1983. 
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This  is  a  Coadi  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten 
of  real  Glove 
and  eight  length 


models  we  make  out 
Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to~40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  10  March  at  8 
Friday,  11  March  at  2 
Saturday,  12  March  at  8 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


IVES 


Symphony  No.  2 

Andante  moderato 
Allegro 

Adagio  cantabile 
Lento  maestoso 
Allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  appassionato 
Andante 
Allegretto  grazioso 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Maurizio  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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The 
Boston  Symphony/WCRB 

MUSICAL  MARATHON  '83 

March  11, 12, 13 

benefit  for 

The  Boston  Symphony-  Boston  Pops 

Phone  (617)  262-8700 

Pledge 

your  support  for  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
Boston  Pops. 

Receive 

a  gift  "thank  you"  premium. 

Listen 

to  WCRB  102.5  FM  -  Live  from  Symphony  Hall  Friday 
March  11  9AM  -  round-the-clock  to  Sunday  March  13, 
12  Midnight  -  Celebrity  guests  -  Music  - 
Host,  Richard  L.  Kaye. 

ratch 

Channel  5,  WCVB-TV,  Sunday  March  13,  5:30-8PM- 
simulcast  on  WCRB  102.5  FM  -  The  Boston  Symphony, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director,  The  Boston  Pops,  John 
Williams,  Conductor,  Special  guest  performances, 
celebrities  -  Chet  Curtis,  Natalie  Jacobson,  Frank  Avruch, 
hosts  -  and  Gene  Shalit  of  NBCs  "Today"  Show. 


w 


G 


O 

to  Quincy  Market  Rotunda  Friday-  Saturday  12  noon- 
7PM,  Sunday  12  noon-5PM-  Live  Entertainment - 
Dixieland,  Barbershop,  Jazz  groups,  Singers  -  and  more  - 
Pledge  in  person. 

TURN  YOUR  MONEY  INTO  MUSIC 

for 

The  Boston  Symphony 

and 

The  Boston  Pops 


partially  funded  by  New  England  Telephone 
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Charles  Ives 

Symphony  No.  2 

Charles  Edward  Ives  was  born  in  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  on  20  October  1874 
and  died  in  New  York  on  19  May  1954. 
The  Second  Symphony  has  a  complicated 
history  discussed  in  detail  below,  but  the 
principal  work  of  composition  took  place 
between  1897  and  1901.  Portions  of  the 
score  were  tried  out  by  the  Yale  orchestra 
in  New  Haven  in  1899,  but  the  first  full 
performance  had  to  wait  a  half-century, 
until  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  it 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  on 
22  February  1951.  Richard  Bur  gin  intro- 
duced the  work  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  concerts  on  2-3  November 
1962;  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  conducted 
the  only  other  performances  here  in 
December  1975.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tim- 
pani, snare  drum,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

The  music  of  Charles  Ives  is  a  reflection  of  nineteenth-century  America.  That  state- 
ment sounds  like  one  of  those  little  truisms  that  fill  music  histories,  but  in  this  case  it  has " 
a  very  literal  sense:  Charles  Ives  knew  the  many  various  kinds  of  music  that  were  played 
in  New  England  when  he  was  growing  up — ranging  from  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  to  marches  played  by  the  band  on  the  village  green,  hymn  tunes,  minstrel 
show  numbers,  revival  meeting  Gospel  songs,  sentimental  parlor  ballads,  and  the  songs  of 
the  musical  theater.  All  of  this  music  can  be  found  in  his  own,  not  simply  quoted  and 
certainly  not  plagiarized,  but  transmuted  into  something  peculiarly  Ivesian.  For  to 
Charles  Ives,  the  various  categories  of  music  were  not  to  be  put  into  pigeonholes  with  the 
aim  of  preventing  them  from  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  music  from  the  next 
pigeonhole.  Rather,  the  world  of  music  was  a  single,  transcendent  entity,-  anything  was 
possible.  The  everyday,  real  world  itself  could  be  heard  as  music.  Ives  recalled  his  father's 
attempts  to  notate  the  chords  he  heard  in  thunderclaps,  and  he  wrote  once,  "Thoreau  was 
a  great  musician,  not  because  he  played  the  flute,  but  because  he  did  not  have  to  go  to 
Boston  to  hear  'the  Symphony'  "  The  composer's  goal  was  to  find  the  authentic  and  the 
true  in  human  experience  and  express  it  musically.  This  did  not  necessarily  result  in 
what  Ives  witheringly  called  "nice"  music,  the  music  composed  by  and  for  "old  ladies  of 
both  sexes." 

He  sought  "substance,"  which  he  prized  far  more  than  "manner."  "Manner,"  to  Ives, 
was  roughly  equivalent  to  "technique,"  that  which  can  be  learned  and  polished  and 
finished  academically,  something  that  can  be  "right"  or  "wrong."  But  "substance"  was 
another  matter,  more  mysterious  and  indescribable,-  it  "suggests  the  body  of  a  conviction 
which  has  its  birth  in  the  spiritual  consciousness,  whose  youth  is  nourished  in  the  moral 
consciousness,  and  whose  maturity  as  a  result  of  all  this  growth  is  then  represented  in  a 
mental  image." 

Ives  had  formal  training  as  a  composer  at  Yale,  with  Horatio  Parker,  then  one  of  the 
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Week  18 


Take  Exit  56  East 
Off  Route  128 

964  1913 

Shop  Daily  10-6 

Wed.  and  Thurs.  10-9 

Master  and  Visa  Wetcome. 


FOR  FIRST  QUALITY, 
CURRENT  SEASON 


*>*1«S 


NOBODY  BUT  NOBODY  GIVES  YOU 


STARTING  AT  SIZE  2 . . .  THRU  16 


BEYOND  COMPARE! 


FROM  20% TO  AS  MUCH  AS  40% 
ALWAYS,  IN  ALL  OUR  DEPARTMENTS 


FASHIONS 


201  NEEDHAM  STREET,  NEWTON 
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leading  composers  of  the  big  oratorio  style  (his  best-known  work,  Hora  novissima,  was,  of 
all  large  American  choral  works,  the  most  widely  played  both  here  and  in  Europe) — in 
short,  a  master  of  "manner."  But  Parker  was  quite  unable  to  take  Ives's  most  original 
work  seriously  Fugues  with  each  voice  entering  in  a  different  key  only  earned  an  indul- 
gent chuckle  from  Parker,  and  a  crack  about  "not  hogging  all  the  keys  at  once."  Yet  even 
in  the  academic  world  Ives  found  some  slight  encouragement.  One  day  Parker's  friend 
and  teacher  George  W  Chadwick,  director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  visited 
Ives's  composition  class  at  Yale  when  Parker  was  offering  critiques  of  his  student's  essays 
at  setting  poems  that  had  already  served  as  the  basis  of  famous  songs  by  Schumann  or 
Brahms.  Ives  noted  in  one  of  the  many  marginal  annotations  on  his  scores  that  Chadwick 
praised  his  Feldeinsamkeit  (which  Ives  called  "Summerfields")  by  saying  "The  melodic 
line  has  a  natural  continuity — it  flows — and  stops  when  [rounded  out] — as  only  good 
songs  do ...  In  its  way  [it's]  almost  as  good  as  Brahms."  At  which  point  Chadwick 
winked  at  Parker  and  added,  "That's  as  good  a  song  as  you  could  write."* 

But  Ives  had  already  received  the  most  fundamental  musical  training  long  before  going 
to  Yale  from  his  father,  George  E.  Ives,  whose  independent  mind  and  musical  curiosity 
were  legendary.  George  Ives  led  the  town  band,  but  his  curiosity  ranged  far  beyond  the 
normal  musical  experiences  of  one  in  such  a  position. 

Father  had  a  kind  of  natural  interest  in  sounds  of  every  kind,  everywhere,  known  or 
unknown,  measured  "as  such"  or  not,  and  this  led  him  into  positions  or  situations  . . . 
that  made  some  of  the  townspeople  call  him  a  crank  whenever  he  appeared  in  public 
with  some  of  his  contraptions. 

He  tried  inventing  new  tuning  systems  and  original  instruments.  The  attempt  to  notate  a 
chord  heard  in  a  thunderclap  led  to  work  on  a  piano  tuned  in  quarter-tones.  And  when  ■ 
he  played  songs  such  as  Schubert's  Erlkonig  on  his  horn,  the  result  was  reputed  to  be  as 


*This  comment  from  an  experienced  teacher  and  administrator,  seemingly  undermining  the 
authority  of  a  friend  and  fellow  teacher  before  his  pupils,  was  surely  indiscreet,  though  Chadwick, 
who  had  a  lively  sense  of  humor,  may  only  have  been  teasing  (the  wink  reported  by  Ives  is 
significant).  Parker  and  Chadwick  had  also  apparently  lingered  over  a  beer  at  lunch  in  Heublein's 
Cafe  before  class,  and  their  mellow  state  of  post-prandial  relaxation  may  have  induced  the 
indiscretion. 


DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 
the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 
coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 
So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^      <«  ^. 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  l  r\  I  ^r^\^\ur 

Streets,  Bostoa  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100. 
Garage  parking  available. 


HaltoifsCafc 

«L/aND  WINE  EXCHANGE  K-J 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

71  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225,000  to  $550,000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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expressive  and  powerful  as  readings  by  the  greatest  singers  of  the  day.  And  for  young 
Charles,  the  important  thing  was  that 

Father  was  not  against  a  reasonable  amount  of  "boy's  fooling,"  if  it  were  done  with 
some  sense  behind  it  (maybe  not  very  much  or  too  good  a  sense,  but  something  more 
than  just  thoughtless  fooling)— as  playing  left-handed  accompaniment  in  one  key  and 
tune  in  right  hand  in  another.  ...  He  made  us  stick  to  the  end,  and  not  stop  when  it 
got  hard.  ...  I  had  to  practise  right  and  know  my  lesson  first,  then  he  was  willing  to 
let  us  roam  a  little  for  fun.  He  somehow  kept  us  in  a  good  balance.  It  was  good  for  our 
minds  and  our  ears. 
This  extraordinary  father,  who  encouraged  young  Charles  to  open  his  ears  and  his  mind, 
to  listen  to  everything  in  the  world  around  him,  made  possible  the  kind  of  music  that 
Charles  Ives  eventually  composed,  music  that  comes  from  him  like  entries  in  a  diary, 
reactions  to  everything  that  happened  in  his  world.  In  one  manuscript  of  his  First  Piano 
Sonata,  Ives  wrote  the  following: 

What  is  it  all  about?— Dan  S.  asks.  Mostly  about  the  outdoor  life  in  Conn,  villages  in 
the  '80s  &.  '90s— impressions,  remembrances,  &  reflections  of  country  farmers  in 
Conn,  farmland.  ...  In  the  summer  times,  the  hymns  were  sung  outdoors.  Folks 
sang  (as  Old  Black  /oe)— &  the  Bethel  Band  (quickstep  street  marches)— &  the  people 
like  [d  to  say]  things  as  they  wanted  to  say,  and  to  do  things  as  they  wanted  to,  in  their 
own  way— and  many  old  times  . . .  there  were  feelings,  and  of  spiritual  fervency! 


Charles  Ives  with  his  wife  Harmony  at  their  home  in  West  Redding,  Connecticut, 
about  1929 
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Brewer  <Sl  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book  store? 


Were 

Brewer  &l  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  ck  Motta) 

Personal  &.  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Risk  Management  &.  Engineering  Services/Life  St  Employee  Benefits 
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Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  his  Second  Symphony.  It  is  full  of  reminiscences  of 
events  in  his  life,  which  were  often  associated  with  actual  sounds,  with  particular  pieces 
of  music:  hymn  tunes  and  gospel  songs,  classical  symphonic  scores,  marches  and  ragtime 
rhythms.  All  of  these  surrounded  Ives,  and  all  of  them  became  part  of  his  music. 

Ives  realized  early  on  that  there  was  no  market  for  the  kind  of  music  he  wanted  to 
write.  Yet  he  refused  to  compromise  his  artistic  goals  for  financial  success.  So,  in  order  to 
make  a  living,  he  decided  to  be  a  businessman,  keeping  the  musical  side  of  himself 
entirely  separate  from  the  everyday  side.  In  fact,  Ives  was  one  of  the  great  innovators  in 
the  field  of  life  insurance  and  made  his  mark  in  that  line  as  surely  as  he  did  in  music.  He 
began  with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  by  1899  had  met  his  business  part- 
ner and  lifelong  friend  Julian  S.  Myrick.  The  firm  of  Ives  &  Myrick  produced  a  symbi- 
otic relationship  that  suited  both  men  ideally — Ives  the  writer-philosopher,  Myrick  the 
administrator  of  day-to-day  office  work.  At  the  same  time,  he  held  down  a  job  as  organist- 
choirmaster  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  went  to  night  school  to  learn  some  law, 
and  pitched  on  his  agency's  baseball  team. 

Somehow  he  found  time  to  compose  during  those  hectic  years.  Virtually  all  of  his 
creative  work  was  completed  by  the  time  he  suffered  a  crippling  heart  attack  in  October 
1918.  Much  of  the  rest  of  his  long  life  was  spent  quietly  in  West  Redding,  Connecticut, 
publishing  some  of  his  music  at  his  own  expense  and  giving  copies  to  anyone  who 
expressed  an  interest  in  it.  He  waited  decades  to  hear  performances  of  his  larger  works, 
but  before  he  died,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  world  had,  to  some  degree, 
caught  up  with  his  original  musical  mind — only  about  half-a-century  late. 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141 ,  day  or   .  * 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 


Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 
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best  wishes  for 
o  happy  hundred- 
and-second  season. 


Jordan  marsh , 


Jordan  Marsh    h  A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores 
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Like  so  many  of  his  works,  the  Second  Symphony  was  composed  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  every  time  Ives  went  over  it,  he  changed  some  details  here  and  there.  Much  of 
the  work  grew  from  reworkings  of  much  older  compositions,  some  of  them  going  back  to 
his  boyhood.  One  result  is  that  this  symphony  is  among  the  most  accessible  of  Ives's  com- 
positions,- it  is  perfectly  possible  to  listen  to  it  as  a  musical  kaleidoscope  of  late-nineteenth- 
century  New  England.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  composer's  wife  Harmony  that 
the  substance  of  much  of  the  Second  Symphony  had  been  composed  by  1894,  though  not 
orchestrated  until  later.  The  second  and  fourth  movements  come  from  overtures  com- 
posed for  the  Hyperion  Theater  Orchestra  in  New  Haven  about  1896;  the  slow  first 
movement  was  from  an  organ  sonata,  now  lost;  and  the  third  movement  had  been  an 
organ  prelude,  also  lost,  which  Ives  had  briefly  considered  using  in  his  First  Symphony 
The  finale  contains  perhaps  the  oldest  music  in  the  work,  in  that  it  is  derived  from  a  lost 
overture  called  The  American  Woods  which  Ives  had  composed  years  before.  As  he 
explained  in  the  preface  to  the  published  score,  "The  part  suggesting  a  Steve  Foster  tune, 
while  over  it  the  old  farmers  fiddled  a  barn  dance  with  all  its  jigs,  gallops  and  reels,  was 
played  in  Danbury  on  the  Old  Wooster  House  Bandstand  in  1889." 

About  1932  Ives  wrote  a  "memo"  on  the  Second  Symphony.  After  describing  the 
themes  as  being  reminiscent  of  gospel  and  Stephen  Foster  songs,  he  remarked  satirically 
on  the  expected  reaction  of  "nice"  concertgoers  to  this  music: 

Some  nice  people,  whenever  they  hear  the  words  "Gospel  Hymns"  or  "Stephen 
Foster",  say  "Mercy  Me!",  and  a  little  high-brow  smile  creeps  over  their  brow— 
"Can't  you  get  something  better  than  that  in  a  symphony?"  The  same  nice  people, 
when  they  go  to  a  properly  dressed  symphony  concert  under  proper  auspices,  led  by  a 
name  with  foreign  hair,  and  hear  Dvorak's  New  World  Symphony,  in  which  they  are 
told  this  famous  passage  was  from  a  Negro  spiritual,  then  they  think  that  it  must  be 
quite  proper,  even  artistic,  and  say  "How  delightful!"  But  when  someone  proves  to 
them  that  the  Gospel  Hymns  are  fundamentally  responsible  for  the  negro  spirituals, 
they  say,  "Ain't  it  awful!"— "You  don't  really  mean  that!"— "Why,  only  to  think!"— 
"Do  tell!"— "I  tell  you,  you  don't  ever  hear  Gospel  Hymns  even  mentioned  up  there 
to  the  New  England  Conservatory." 

But  Ives's  symphony  ranges  far  more  widely — to  include  evident  references  to  sym- 
phonies of  Beethoven  and  Brahms,  intermingled  with  fragments  from  Stephen  Foster, 
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original  march  tunes,  such  popular  Gospel  hymns  as  "Bringing  in  the  sheaves/'  and  one 
of  Ives's  very  favorite  tunes,  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  (which  he  always 
referred  to  as  "The  Red,  White,  and  Blue").  Why  do  so  many  different  kinds  of  music 
nestle  cheek-by-jowl  in  this  work?  One  writer  has  put  forward  a  theory  that  Ives  con- 
ceived the  symphony  as  his  formal  farewell  to  the  German  classical  tradition,  an 
assertion  of  his  artistic  maturity,  pointing  out  that  Brahms  died  in  1897,  the  very  year  Ives 
claims  (on  the  printed  score)  to  have  begun  the  symphony.  According  to  this  view,  the 
quotation  from  a  Dartmouth  College  song  "Where,  oh  where  are  the  pea-green  fresh- 
men?" is  Ives's  way  of  asserting  his  passage  beyond  the  condition  of  the  freshman  (of 
whatever  hue)  to  full  ripeness,-  similarly,  "Bringing  in  the  sheaves"  becomes  a  metaphor 
for  the  harvest  of  the  fruits  of  his  artistic  labors. 

On  the  whole,  this  view  reflects  a  rather  superficial  understanding  of  Ives's  outlook  on 
music  (quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  he  almost  certainly  knew  the  tune  identified  as  a 
college  song  in  its  original  form  as  the  Gospel  hymn  "Where,  oh  where  are  the  Hebrew 
children?,"  so  its  quotation  as  an  assertion  of  his  artistic  "graduation"  into  the  "cold,  cruel 
world"  is  unlikely  at  best!).  More  to  the  point,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  Ives  frequently 
chose  his  themes  from  different  musical  worlds— camp  meeting  and  concert  hall,  for 
example— in  such  a  way  that  the  melodies  quoted  bear  a  distinct  musical  relationship  to 
one  another— often  so  close  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for  example,  whether  he  means 
to  refer  to  "O  happy  day  . . .  when  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away"  or  the  distinctly  secular 
"How  dry  I  am."  In  the  Second  Symphony,  there  is  a  motive  that  might  be  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony,  or  it  might  be  a  Gospel  tune  by  Heinrich  C.  Zeuner  called  "Missionary 
Chant."  Which  does  Ives  intend?  Probably  both  at  once.  Though  the  tunes  he  quotes 
may  indeed  have  programmatic  connotations  (this  is  especially  true  of  the  patriotic 
songs),  they  also  have  a  purely  musical  role  to  play,  and  in  that  sense  they  are  part  of  the 
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transcendental  realm  of  abstract  pitches  and  rhythms  out  of  which  Ives  builds  his  own 
musical  world.  No  composer  before  him,  and  few  since,  have  managed  to  encompass  so 
many  levels  of  culture  at  once. 

Though  the  Second  Symphony  is  conservative  and  accessible  by  the  standards  of  Ives's 
most  advanced  scores,  it  was  still  too  much  for  conductors  early  in  the  century.  There 
was  once  a  "final"  ink  copy  of  the  score  to  the  symphony  (as  "final"  as  any  of  his  works 
ever  was)  which  the  composer  sent  to  Walter  Damrosch,  one  of  the  leading  conductors  of 
the  day,  though  one  totally  devoted  to  the  Germanic  tradition.  Damrosch  looked  at  the 
score  and  asked  Ives  if  he  could  correct  the  mistakes,-  he  thought  it  was  just  carelessly 
written.  But  Ives  knew  what  he  wanted.  (He  once  wrote  a  note  to  the  copyist  of  the  score 
of  The  Fourth  of  July  that  said,  "Mr.  Price,  please  don't  try  to  make  things  nice!  All  the 
wrong  notes  are  right.  Just  copy  as  I  have.  I  want  it  that  way").  When  Damrosch  found 
out  that  the  work  really  was  intended  to  be  performed  as  written,  he  simply  put  the  score 
aside.  Nearly  forty  years  later,  Bernard  Herrmann,  who  was  looking  for  Ives  scores  for 
possible  performance,  said  that  Damrosch  pulled  it  out  of  the  same  cupboard  where  it 
had  lain  all  those  years.  Somehow,  though,  it  has  completely  disappeared.  In  1951,  Lou 
Harrison  and  Henry  Cowell  prepared  a  score  for  publication  based  on  Ives's  own  pencil 
copy,  which  he  still  retained. 

By  that  time,  Ives  had  been  awarded  the  1948  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  Third  Symphony 
(which  Lou  Harrison  had  conducted  in  its  premiere  the  year  before,  more  than  forty 
years  after  its  composition).  Suddenly  everyone  wanted  to  do  the  Third  Symphony,  but  it 
was  still  difficult  to  find  people  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  any  of  the  others.  Still,  there 
was  a  burst  of  new  publications,  including  the  newly  prepared  score  of  the  Second. 

Finally,  in  1951,  Leonard  Bernstein  led  the  first  performance  of  the  Second  with  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  Ives  himself  had  long  since  grown  used  to  neglect  and  misun- 
derstanding, and  as  the  time  of  the  performance  drew  near,  he  became  more  and  more 
upset  at  the  idea  of  hearing  the  work.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  to  the  first 
performance  of  his  symphony,  then  a  half-century  old,  even  though  Bernstein  invited 
him  to  a  closed  private  rehearsal  at  any  time  that  would  suit  his  convenience,  when  he 
could  sit  alone  and  invisible  in  Carnegie  Hall.  Mrs.  Ives  went  to  the  performance, 
though,  sharing  a  box  with  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  and  Ives's  biographers  Henry  and 
Sidney  Cowell,  who  wrote: 
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At  the  end  of  the  performance  Bernstein  applauded  the  players  and  then  turned 
towards  the  Ives  box  to  join  in  the  wild  and  prolonged  applause  that  rose  from  the 
hall.  Realizing  that  Mrs.  Ives  was  not  grasping  its  extent,  a  guest  touched  her  arm  to 
suggest  that  she  turn  away  from  the  stage  to  see  the  cheering,  clapping  audience 
below  her,  which  rose  in  the  distance  to  the  remote  galleries.  The  warmth  and 
excitement  suddenly  reached  her  and  she  said  in  a  heart-breaking  tone  of  pure 
surprise:  "Why,  they  like  it,  don't  they!" 

When  many  friends  assured  Ives  that  the  work  had  received  a  fine  performance  and  that 
the  audience  had  really  liked  it,  he  finally  managed  to  bring  himself  to  listen  to  a  broad- 
cast of  the  concert.  A  neighbor,  Luemily  Ryder,  recalled  the  day: 

He  came  here  to  our  place  after  the  Second  Symphony  premiere  with  Mrs.  Ives  to 
listen  to  it  rebroadcast  on  the  radio  [March  4, 1951].  It  was  Bernstein  conducting.  Mr. 
Ives  sat  in  the  front  room  and  listened  as  quietly  as  could  be,  and  I  sat  way  behind 
him,  because  I  didn't  want  him  to  think  I  was  looking  at  him.  After  it  was  over,  I'm 
sure  he  was  very  much  moved.  He  stood  up,  walked  over  to  the  fireplace,  and  spat! 
And  then  he  walked  out  into  the  kitchen.  Not  a  word.  And  he  never  said  anything 
about  it.  I  think  he  was  pleased,  but  he  was  silent. 
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The  opening  movement  (really  an  extended  slow  introduction,  since  it  leads  without 
pause  into  the  ensuing  Allegro)  begins  with  abstract  polyphony  in  the  strings.  The 
marching  bass  line  and  the  imitation  of  the  cello  tune  in  the  violas  remind  us  that  this 
movement  derives  from  an  early  organ  prelude.  After  a  few  measures  the  first  violins 
enter  with  the  phrase  "Down  in  the  cornfield  [hear  that  mournful  cry]"  from  Stephen 
Foster's  song  "Massa's  in  de  cold,  cold  ground."  The  phrase  is  basically  a  descending  scale, 
which  soon  becomes  abstracted  into  the  continuing  polyphonic  flow.  The  middle  section 
is  apparently  derived  from  an  early  "Down  East  Overture,"  now  lost.  A  slightly  faster 
rhythmic  motion  introduces  an  evident  suggestion  of  the  finale  of  Brahms's  First  Sym- 
phony The  bassoons  sing  a  phrase  that  just  might  be  derived  from  Foster's  "Old  black 
Joe"  (it  recurs  several  times  in  the  symphony).  The  opening  phrase  of  "The  Red,  White, 
and  Blue"  in  the  horns  begins  an  infusion  of  energy  that  leads  to  another  treatment  of  the 
Brahmsian  material  culminating  in  a  return  to  the  opening  key  of  B  minor  for  a 
restatement  of  the  first  idea.  A  little  recitative  in  the  oboe  ends  poised  on  a  note  that  is 
picked  up  by  the  other  upper  woodwinds  to  lead  directly  to  the  first  Allegro. 

The  second  movement  began  as  an  overture,  "In  These  United  States,"  for  the 
Hyperion  Theater  in  New  Haven.  Its  first  tunes  are  bright,  rhythmic  march  ideas,  with 
rather  more  syncopation  than  one  would  expect  for  the  midT890s.  A  second  idea, 
presented  marcato  in  the  strings,  is  a  minor-key  version  of  the  main  refrain  to  the  Gospel 
song  "Bringing  in  the  sheaves,"  which  goes  its  own  way  after  a  few  bars,  though  the 
woodwinds  take  it  up  right  away.  The  "second  theme"  of  the  movement  is  a  soft  passage 
played  first  by  oboes,  then  by  flutes,  featuring  the  song  that  summons  either  the  "pea- 
green  freshmen"  or  the  "Hebrew  children,"  depending  on  which  version  you  know.  A 
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spacious  development  introduces  a  rhythm  that  many  listeners  hear  as  a 'reference  to 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  (though  its  characteristic  da-da-da-DUM  rhythm  has  lost 
the  first  of  its  three  pickup  notes).  That  rhythmic  motive  continues  against  a  broadly 
flowing  statement  (in  the  strings)  of  the  movement's  first  tune,  which  forms  part  of  an 
extended  development  climaxing  in  a  very  Brahmsian  triplet  passage  that  again  recalls 
that  composer's  First  Symphony.  The  remainder  of  this  spacious  movement  involves 
further  reworking  of  these  varied,  but  interlocked,  materials. 

The  Adagio  cantabile  first  saw  the  light  of  day  as  an  organ  prelude  before  Ives  con- 
verted it  into  an  orchestral  movement  planned  for  his  First  Symphony  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  position.  In  the  First  Symphony,  Ives  began  it  in  G-flat,  but  Parker  told 
him  it  should  start  in  F  (as  it  does  today,  though  the  pencil  sketch  shows  a  G-flat  chord) 
and  suggested  some  revisions  "a  la  Brahms."  Years  later  Ives  insisted  that  "the  first 
version  was  the  best,  'when  the  boys  got  going'— but  Parker  [said  it  was]  not  dignified 
[enough]  for  a  real  symphony"  The  main  theme  seems  to  be  original,  but  its  climax 
quotes  "America  the  Beautiful."  This  forms  much  of  the  material  of  the  movement, 
though  further  references  to  "Down  in  the  cornfield"  link  this  movement  to  the  first. 

A  sonorous  horn  call  brings  back  the  first  theme  heard  in  the  entire  symphony  in  its 
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original  key.  It  is  surprising  to  hear  one  slow  movement  immediately  after  another,  but  as 
this  one  progresses,  it  beeomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  we  are  really  hearing  a  grandiose 
preparation  based  largely  on  ideas  from  the  first  movement— "The  Red,  White,  and 
Blue"  in  the  trombones,  the  material  that  might  have  come  from  Brahms's  First  Sym- 
phony, and  the  opening  theme.  The  movement  hovers  on  an  expectant  chord  before 
exploding  into  the  final  Allegro. 

The  last  movement  suddenly  takes  us  to  the  world  of  the  barn  dance  and  country 
fiddlers  playing  vigorous  and  sprightly  rhythms.  The  horns  begin  to  sing  "Gwine  to  run 
all  night"  from  Stephen  Foster's  "Camptown  Races,"  but  suddenly  lead  the  tune  off  into 
unexpected  paths.  A  quieter,  more  relaxed  passage  brings  in  the  solo  horn  with  an 
extended  lyrical  outpouring,-  we  first  heard  the  beginning  of  this  tune  in  the  opening 
movement  (when  it  sounded  as  if  it  might  perhaps  be  a  derivation  of  "Old  black  Joe"), 
but  now  it  appears  to  be  a  different  melody  entirely,  though  cut  from  the  same  cloth.  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  reference  entirely  when  the  woodwinds  bring  in  the  sequel  with 
rhythmic  hints  of  the  song's  closing  phrase  ("I  hear  their  gentle  voices  calling,  'Old  black 
Joe'  ").  This  is  developed  at  some  length  (while  one  soft  interjection  from  the  flute  calls 
us  to  nostalgia  with  "Tell  me  the  tales  that  to  me  were  so  dear,  long,  long  ago  . . .")  before 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  from  you  and  me. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 
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the  barn  dance  breaks  in  again  in  full  swing.  Suddenly  the  brass  instruments  break  in 
with  the  first  phrase  of  "The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,"  but  just  as  suddenly  we  are  trans- 
ported to  a  gentler  world,  where  a  solo  cello  sings  out  the  tune  played  by  the  horn  early  in 
the  movement.  Gradually  all  of  these  ideas  begin  to  intertwine,  to  build  up  a  busy  and 
richly  energetic  texture  spiked  with  more  hints  of  "The  Red,  White,  and  Blue."  Finally  a 
trumpeter  summons  us  to  "Reveille"  and  the  wonderfully  brassy  march  brings  in,  for  the 
first  time,  a  full  statement  of  Ives's  favorite  tune.  Harmony  Ives  wrote  to  Elliott  Carter  in 
1944  that  this  section  captured  "the  stirring  excitement  the  boys  felt  when  the  Danbury 
Cornet  band  of  the  '80s  was  marching  down  Main  St.  playing  The  Red,  White,  and 
Blue.'  "  This  seems  to  be  winding  into  a  grand  peroration  when,  with  typically  Ivesian 
unpredictability,  the  trombones  start  the  tune  again,  the  trumpets  blare  out  "Reveille," 
and  everything  comes  to  a  crashing  end  with  a  great  nose-thumbing  dissonance  contain- 
ing eleven  of  the  twelve  possible  notes  in  the  scale! 

This  final  surprise  has  a  certain  sophomoric  quality  to  it  after  what  has  gone  before 
(nothing  is  easier  than  writing  dissonant  chords),  yet  it  may  actually  be  the  very  last 
change  Ives  made  in  the  symphony,  which  originally  ended  with  normal  tonic  chords; 
the  final  chord  that  now  stands  in  the  score  was  apparently  added  in  the  1940s!  John 
Kirkpatrick  has  recalled  that,  late  in  his  life,  when  going  over  old  scores,  Ives  sometimes 
rewrote  octaves  to  make  them  major  sevenths,  a  piercing  dissonance,  on  the  theory  that 
dissonance  per  se  was  somehow  more  manly  than  consonance  (this  recalls  his  famous 
remark  to  someone  expressing  displeasure  at  a  concert  of  modern  music  to  "stand  up  and 
take  a  good  dissonance  like  a  man"). 

One  of  the  best  capsule  summaries  of  Ives's  personality  came  in  passing  from  his  wife, 
Harmony,  when  Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  began  working  on  a  book  about  him  and  sub- 
mitted a  questionnaire  to  get  certain  kinds  of  information.  Harmony  Ives  wrote  to  the ' 
Co  wells  in  June  1947:  "We  are  getting  answers  to  Henry's  questions.  How  he  is  going  to 
get  Charlie  into  a  book  I  don't  know — his  outward  life  has  been  uneventful — so  wide 
ranging  inwardly. ..."  That  "uneventful"  outward  life  ended  in  1954;  but  the  "wide 
ranging"  inner  world  is  what  Ives  poured  into  his  music,  and  that  remains  and  will 
remain  with  us. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  83 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He  made  the 
first  sketches  for  this  work  in  the  late 
spring  of  1878  and  completed  the  score  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  on  7  July  1881. 
After  a  private  try  out  of  the  concerto 
with  Hans  von  Bulow  and  the  Meiningen 
Orchestra,  Brahms  gave  the  first  perform- 
ance on  9  November  1881  in  Budapest, 
Alexander  Erkel  conducting  the  orches- 
tra of  the  National  Theater.  Rafael  Joseffy 
introduced  the  work  in  America  at  a 
New  York  Philharmonic  concert  on  13 
December  1882,  Theodore  Thomas  con- 
ducting. The  first  performances  in  Boston 
were  given  on  14  and  15  March  1884  at 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  with  B.J.  Lang  as  soloist  and  with  Georg  Henschel  conduct- 
ing. The  work  has  also  been  played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  by  Carl  Baermann 
(Wilhelm  Gericke  conducting),  Rafael  Joseffy  (Emil  Paur,  Gericke),  Adele  Aus  der  Hohe 
(Gericke),  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (Karl  Muck,  Serge  Koussevitzky),  Ruth  Deys  (Muck), 
Harold  Bauer  (Muck,  Pierre  Monteux),  Carl  Friedberg  (Muck),  Fehx  Fox  (Monteux);     • 
Moriz  Rosenthal,  Arthur  Schnabel,  Josef  a  Rosanska,  Beveridge  Webster,  Myra  Hess, 
Frank  Glazer,  and  Leonard  Shure  (all  with  Koussevitzky);  Arthur  Rubinstein 
(Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas),  Nicole  Hemiot  (Munch), 
Claudio  Arrau  (Munch),  Rudolf  Serkin  (Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf),  Eugene  Istomin 
(Munch),  Sviatoslav  Richter  (Munch),  Leon  Fleisher  (Monteux);  Van  Cliburn,  Grant 
Johannesen,  Eugene  Indjic,  Abbey  Simon,  and  Gina  Bachauer  (all  with  Leinsdorf), 
CUfford  Curzon  (Henry  Lewis),  Andre  Watts  (Leinsdorf),  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  (William 
Steinberg),  Malcolm  Frager  (Thomas),  Misha  Dichter  (Thomas),  and  Hans  Richter- 
Haaser  (Eugen  Jochum).  Peter  Serkin  was  soloist  for  the  orchestra's  most  recent  perform- 
ances, at  the  opening  concerts  of  the  1978-79  season  and  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1979; 
Seiji  Ozawa  was  the  conductor  on  both  occasions.  The  orchestra  consists  of  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

"...  and  a  second  one  will  sound  very  different,"  wrote  Brahms  to  Joseph  Joachim, 
rendering  a  report  on  the  disastrous  reception  in  Leipzig  of  his  First  Piano  Concerto.  More 
than  twenty  years  would  pass  before  there  was  "a  second  one."  They  were  full  years. 
Brahms  had  settled  in  Vienna  and  given  up  conducting  and  playing  the  piano  as  regular 
activities  and  sources  of  livelihood.  Belly  and  beard  date  from  those  years  ("clean-shaven 
they  take  you  for  an  actor  or  a  priest,"  he  said).  The  compositions  of  the  two  decades 
include  the  variations  on  themes  by  Handel,  Paganini,  and  Haydn,-  the  string  quartets  and 
piano  quartets  (three  of  each),  as  well  as  both  string  sextets,  the  Piano  Quintet,  and  the 
Horn  Trio;  a  cello  sonata  and  one  for  violin,-  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin 
Concerto,-  and,  along  with  over  a  hundred  songs  and  shorter  choral  pieces,  a  series  of  large- 
scale  vocal  works  including  the  German  Requiem,  the  Alto  Rhapsody,  the  Song  of 
Destiny,  and  N'dnie.  He  was  resigned  to  bachelorhood  and  to  never  composing  an  opera. 
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He  had  even  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  had 
been  a  giant  called  Beethoven  whose  thunderous  footsteps  made  life  terribly  difficult  for 
later  composers.  To  the  young  Brahms,  Beethoven  had  been  inspiration  and  model,  but 
also  a  source  of  daunting  inhibition.  Fully  aware  of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  it 
meant,  Brahms  waited  until  his  forties  before  he  sent  into  the  world  any  string  quartets 
or  a  first  symphony,  both  being  genres  peculiarly  associated  with  Beethoven.  In  sum,  the 
Brahms  of  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  was  a  master,  confident  and  altogether  mature.  For 
the  University  of  Breslau  to  call  him  artis  musicae  sevehohs  in  Geimania  nunc  phnceps 
in  its  honorary  degree  citation  of  1879  was  to  take  a  firm  anti-Bayreuth  political  stand,  but 
at  least  in  that  central  and  northern  European  musical  world  where  opera  was  thought  of 
as  either  transalpine  triviality  or  as  the  province  of  that  dangerous  vulgarian,  Dr.  Richard 
Wagner,  the  stature  of  Johannes  Brahms  was  clearly  perceived. 

In  April  1878,  Brahms  made  what  was  to  be  the  first  of  nine  journeys  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 
His  companion  was  another  bearded  and  overweight  North  German  who  had  settled  in 
Vienna,  Theodor  Billroth,  an  accomplished  and  knowledgeable  amateur  musician,  and 
by  profession  a  surgeon,  a  field  in  which  he  was  even  more  unambiguously  phnceps 
than  Brahms  in  his.  Brahms  returned  elated  and  full  of  energy.  His  chief  task  for  that 
summer  was  to  complete  his  Violin  Concerto  for  Joseph  Joachim.  He  planned  to  include 
a  scherzo,  but  dropped  the  idea  at  Joachim's  suggestion.  He  had,  however,  made  sketches 
for  such  a  movement  after  his  return  from  the  South,  and  he  retrieved  them  three  years 
later  when  they  became  the  basis  of  the  new  piano  concerto's  second  movement. 

The  year  1881  began  with  the  first  performances  of  the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic 
overtures,  and  there  were  professional  trips  to  Holland  and  Hungary  as  well  as  another 
Italian  vacation.  In  memory  of  his  friend,  the  painter  Anselm  Feuerbach,  he  made  a 
setting  of  Schiller's  Ndnie,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the  sketches  that  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  the  piano  concerto.  (By  this  time,  Brahms  had  established  a  regular  pattern  for  his 
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^       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
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year:  concentrated  compositional  work  was  done  during  the  summers  in  various  Aus- 
trian or  Swiss  villages  and  small  towns,  each  visited  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  row  and 
then  dropped,  while  winters  were  the  season  of  sketches,  proofreading,  and  concerts.)  On 
7  July,  he  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg,  perhaps  his  closest  musical 
confidante  of  those  years,  that  he  had  finished  a  "tiny,  tiny  piano  concerto  with  a  tiny, 
tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo."  Writing  on  the  same  day  to  the  pianist  Emma  Engelmann,  he  is 
not  quite  so  coy,  though  Billroth  was  sent  his  copy  with  a  remark  about  "a  bunch  of  little 
piano  pieces."  The  measure  of  Brahms's  sureness  about  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  his 
singling  it  out  for  dedication  "to  his  dear  friend  and  teacher  Eduard  Marxsen."  Marxsen, 
to  whom  Brahms  had  been  sent  by  his  first  teacher,  Otto  Cossel,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  was 
born  in  1806  and  had  studied  with  Carl  Maria  von  Bocklet,  the  pianist  who  had  played  in 
the  first  performance  of  Schubert's  E-flat  trio,  and  his  orchestral  version  of  Beethoven's 
Kreutzer  Sonata  was  widely  performed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Brahms's  devotion 
lasted  until  the  end  of  Marxsen's  life  in  1887.  The  choice  of  the  B-flat  concerto  as 
occasion  for  the  long-delayed  formal  tribute  to  his  master  is  surely  significant:  not  only 
was  the  piano  Marxsen's  instrument  as  well  as  his  own,  but  Brahms  must  have  felt  that 
he  had  at  last  achieved  what  had  eluded  him  in  the  wonderful  D  minor  concerto, 
namely  the  perfect  fusion  of  inspirational  fire  with  that  encompassing  technique  whose 
foundations  were  laid  in  those  long-ago  lessons  in  Hamburg. 

It  was  the  last  work  Brahms  added  to  his  repertory  as  a  pianist,  and  for  someone  who 
had  long  given  up  regular  practising  to  get  through  it  at  all  is  amazing.  After  the 
premiere,  Brahms  took  the  work  on  an  extensive  tour  of  Germany  with  Hans  von  Billow 
and  the  superb  Meiningen  Orchestra:  Leipzig  resisted  once  again,  but  elsewhere  the 


The  house  in  Hamburg  where  Brahms  was  born 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are         ies  that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in-         companies  can  be  long  established  or 
vestment  advisors.                                  just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears,    distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they       above  the  competition, 
take  unnecessary  risks.                                So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
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react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and           ^UX^  aL 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim     m  WP'^k  SnQWmUl 

te™pSs.on  more  defmable  long"      IP  Trust  Division 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan-                     Look  to  US  for  direction. 

Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^* 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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reception  was  triumphant.  People  tended  to  find  the  first  movement  harder  to  grasp  than 
the  rest,  and  almost  universally  a  new  relationship  between  piano  and  orchestra  was 
noted,  phrases  like  "symphony  with  piano  obbligato"  being  much  bandied  about.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  question,  it  is  mainly  that  Brahms  knew  the  concertos  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  better  than  his  critics  and  was  prepared  to  draw  more  imaginative  and  far- 
reaching  conclusions  from  the  subtle  solo-tutti  relationship  propounded  in  those  master- 
pieces of  the  classical  style. 

Brahms  begins  by  establishing  the  whole  range  of  the  solo's  capabilities.  The  piano 
enters  with  rhythmically  cunning  comment  on  the  theme  sung  by  the  horn.  This  is 
poetic  and  reticent,  though  there  is  also  something  quietly  assertive  in  the  way  the  piano 
at  once  takes  possession  of  five-and-a-half  octaves  from  the  lowest  B-flat  on  the  keyboard 
to  the  F  above  the  treble  staff.  When,  however,  the  woodwinds  and  then  the  strings 
continue  in  this  lyric  vein,  the  piano  responds  with  a  cadenza  that  silences  the  orchestra 
altogether.  But  this  cadenza,  massive  and  almost  violent  though  it  is,  settles  on  a  long 
dominant  pedal  and  demonstrates  that  its  "real"  function  is  to  introduce,  as  dramatically 
as  possible,  an  expansive  and  absolutely  formal  orchestral  exposition.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
moment,  certainly  the  most  mysterious  and  original,  of  this  magisterial  movement  is  the 
soft  dawning  of  the  recapitulation,  the  horn  call  and  its  extensions  in  the  piano  being 
now  gently  embedded  in  a  continuous  and  flowing  texture,  an  effect  that  suggests  that 
the  opening  of  the  movement  should  be  played  not  as  an  introduction  in  a  slower  tempo, 
but  as  the  real  and  organic  beginning.  When  all  this  occurs,  you  remember  the  piano's 
earlier  eruption  into  the  cadenza,  and  the  contrast  now  of  the  entirely  lyrical  continua- 
tion is  the  more  poignant  for  that  memory.  One  tends  to  think  of  this  concerto  as 
essentially  declamatory  and  as  the  quintessential  blockbuster,  but  the  expression  mark 
that  occurs  more  often  than  any  other  is  "dolce"  (followed  in  frequency  by  "leggieTo"\): 

Beethoven  had  to  answer  tiresome  questions  about  why  there  were  only  two  move- 
ments in  his  last  piano  sonata,  and  now  Brahms  was  constantly  asked  to  explain  the 
presence  of  his  "extra"  Scherzerl.  He  told  Billroth  that  the  first  movement  appeared  to 
him  "too  simple  [and  that]  he  required  something  strongly  passionate  before  the  equally 
simple  Andante."  The  answer  half  convinces:  simplicity  is  not  the  issue  as  much  as 
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urgency  and  speed.  Long-range  harmonic  strategy,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Andante  to  come,  must  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  Brahms's  decision.  The  contrast,  in  any 
event,  is  welcome,  and  the  movement,  in  which  one  can  still  sense  the  biting  double- 
stops  of  Joachim's  violin,  goes  brilliantly. 

The  first  and  second  movements  end  in  ways  meant  to  produce  the  ovations  they  got 
at  their  early  performances  (and  how  priggish  and  anti-musical  the  present  custom  that 
indiscriminately  forbids  such  demonstrations  between  movements).  From  here  on, 
Brahms  reduces  the  scale  of  his  utterance,  trumpets  and  drums  falling  silent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  concerto.  The  Andante  begins  with  a  long  and  famous  cello  solo,* 
which,  like  its  oboe  counterpart  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  becomes  increas- 
ingly and  ever  more  subtly  enmeshed  in  its  surroundings  (and  thus  less  obviously 
soloistic).  The  piano  does  not  undertake  to  compete  with  the  cello  as  a  singer  of  that  kind 
of  song.  Its  own  melodies  stand  on  either  side  of  that  style,  being  more  embellished  or 
more  skeletal.  The  key  is  B-flat,  the  home  key  of  the  concerto  and  thus  an  uncommon 
choice  for  a  slow  movement,  the  most  famous  precedent  being  Brahms's  own  earlier 
piano  concerto,  but  the  excursions  within  the  piece  are  bold  and  remarkable  in  their 
effect.  For  an  example,  it  is  its  placement  in  the  distant  key  of  F-sharp  that  gives  the 
return  of  the  cello  solo  its  wonderfully  soft  radiance. 

The  finale  moves  gently  in  that  not-quite-fast  gait  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Brahms. 
A  touch  of  gypsy  music  passes  now  and  again,  and  just  before  the  end,  which  occurs 
without  much  ado,  Brahms  spikes  the  texture  with  triplets. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*  Five  years  later  Brahms  found  another  beautiful  continuation  from  the  same  melodic  germ  in  the 
song  "Immer  leiser  wild mein Schlummei." 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  HALF 

® 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc.  ' 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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LrLnz  lf\n&uxn  <^/\ug±  of  <cAfsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"<J(L  cMov  <Dou  J(nouj  cMoul  O-usntaC  Jfugi,    DL  <Movl  <1}ou.  <VoLe   Hi*." 


To  Build 

A  Reputation . . . 

.  .  .  takes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact. 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat.  &10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 


ndSuito... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  1  .  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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The  earliest  full-scale  study  of  Ives — and  still  one  of  the  best — is  Charles  Ives  and  his 
Music  by  Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  (Oxford  paperback);  a  richly  kaleidoscopic  view  of 
Ives  from  the  viewpoints  of  friends,  relatives,  business  associates,  and  musicians  can  be 
found  in  Charles  Ives  Remembered:  An  Oral  History,  by  Vivian  Perlis  (Norton  paper- 
back), drawn  from  interviews  with  fifty-seven  people  who  knew  Ives  over  the  years.  The 
composer's  own  writings  are  fascinating,  idiosyncratic,  and  colorful.  Howard  Boatwright 
has  edited  most  of  the  more  formal  prose  in  Essays  Before  a  Sonata,  The  Majority,  and 
Other  Writings  by  Charles  Ives  (Norton  paperback),  while  John  Kirkpatrick  has  made 
sense  out  of  the  voluminous  collection  of  autobiographical  scraps  of  paper  that  Ives  wrote 
and  rewrote  over  the  years  in  a  volume  that  uses  Ives's  characteristically  understated 
term  Memos  as  its  title;  as  he  put  it,  "no  one  but  the  President  of  a  nice  Bank  or  a  Golf 
Club,  or  a  dead  Prime  Minister,  can  write  'memoirs'  "  (Norton).  For  a  most  perceptive 
brief  discussion  of  the  musical  style,  see  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock's  Ives  in  the  Oxford 
Composers  Series  (Oxford  paperback);  Hitchcock's  Music  in  the  United  States.-  A  Histor- 
ical Introduction  (Prentice-Hall,  available  in  paperback)  also  devotes  a  full  and  informa- 
tive chapter  to  Ives.  A  very  valuable  different  kind  of  study  comes  from  a  non-musician, 
a  specialist  in  American  studies,  Frank  R.  Rossiter,  whose  Charles  Ives  and  his  America 
helps  place  the  composer  in  a  cultural  context  (Liveright).  Two  quite  different  views  of 
Ives's  penchant  for  quotation  may  be  compared  in  Colin  Sterne's  article  "The  Quotations 
in  Charles  Ives's  Second  Symphony"  (Music  and  Letters,  January  1971),  which  takes  the 
biographical  point  of  view,  while  Dennis  Marshall's  "Charles  Ives'  Quotations:  Manner 
or  Substance?"  (reprinted  in  Perspectives  on  American  Composers,  edited  by  Benjamin 
Boretz  and  Edward  T  Cone  [Norton  paperback])  emphasizes  the  analytical  side.  One  of 
the  best  ways  for  a  listener  to  pursue  the  music  of  Ives  is  to  recreate  (as  far  as  possible)  the 
breadth  of  his  musical  background  and  his  catholicity  of  taste.  This  would  have  been  im- 
possible even  a  decade  ago,  but  the  number  of  recordings  of  earlier  American  music  of  all 
kinds  has  grown  enormously,  spearheaded  by  the  Recorded  Anthology  of  American 
Music  put  out  by  New  World  Records  as  a  Bicentennial  project  sponsored  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  And  as  a  guide  to  making  sense  of  this  extraordinarily  wide- 
ranging  body  of  music,  there  is  a  new  book  by  Charles  Hamm,  Music  in  the  New  World 
(Norton),  which  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  stimulating  histories  of  American  music 
ever  written,  and  the  broadest  in  scope:  from  the  music  of  the  natives  who  were  here 
when  the  Pilgrims  landed  to  the  latest  popular  music  and  the  experiments  of  the  avant- 
garde,  all  keyed  to  the  hundred-plus  discs  of  the  recorded  anthology  (which  are  available 
in  most  university  and  many  public  libraries).  The  first  recording  ever  made  of  the  Ives 
Second— Leonard  Bernstein's  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic— is  still  available  and 
still  worth  getting,  though  it  is  slightly  abridged  and  the  orchestration  seems  to  be 
touched  up  here  and  there  (Columbia).  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  hear  the  new  digital 
recording,  based  on  the  recently  published  critical  edition,  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas 
leading  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra.  At  the  time  of  the  Ives  centennial  in  1974, 
Columbia  produced  a  four-disc  album  surveying  the  music  of  Charles  Ives;  this  included 
old  recordings  of  Ives  himself  at  the  piano,  singing  and  playing.  Though  the  recordings 
are  dim  and  noisy  in  the  technical  sense  (they  were  privately  made  in  Ives's  home),  I 
know  of  no  other  performances  that  so  thoroughly  capture  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
man,  replete  with  crusty  spoken  asides.  They  also  vividly  illustrate  his  view  that  the 
composition  is  never  finished— he  never  plays  the  same  passage  twice  in  exactly  the 
same  way. 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came  out 
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Week  18 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impecazmy  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  ~  Tie  Talbots. 


IVu* 


dJbcT: 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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in  1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and- 
works  on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a 
good  volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  Second  Piano  Concerto  in  the  third 
volume  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For 
the  reader  with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms 
the  Progressive"  is  not  to  be  missed,-  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's). 
Bernard  Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style 
for  those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there 
are  good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo). 
Maurizio  Pollini  has  recorded  the  B-flat  concerto  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  (DG).  Other  recommended  performances  of  this  popular  work  include 
those  of  Leon  Fleisher  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under  George  Szell  (Odyssey)  and  of 
Sviatoslav  Richter  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  (RCA). 

-S.L. 


When  You  Think  Of  Ain 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 
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A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston     Prosthodontist  scituate 
267-3011  545-5232 


WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 


Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 
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MAIMZIO 


POILIN1 

RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


'cassette  available 


Bartok:  Piano  Concertos  1  &  2 
Abbado/Chicago  Symphony  •  2530  901* 

Beethoven:  "Emperor"  Concerto  •  2531  194* 
Bohm/ Vienna  Philharmonic 

Beethoven:  Piano  Sonatas  28-32 
2709  072  »3  LP 

Brahms:  The  Piano  Concertos 

Abbado,  Bohm  •  2707  127  •  2  LP* 

Brahms:  Piano  Quintet  •  Quartetto  Italiano 

2531 197* 

Chopin:  Complete  Etudes,  Preludes,  Polonaises 

2740  230*  3  LP 


Pollini's  DG  catalogue  includes  the  following  recordings: 

Manzoni:  Mass  (with  Schoenberg 
Chamber  Symphony) 
Sinopoli/Berlin  Philharmonic 
2532  023 'DIGITAL 

Mozart:  Piano  Concertos  19  &  23 
Bohm/ Vienna  Philharmonic  •  2530  716* 

Nono: sofferte  onde  serene 

for  piano  and  tape  •  2531  004 
Schubert:  Wanderer  Fantasie;  Sonata  in 
A  minor  D.845  •  2530  473* 

Schumann:  Fantasia;  Sonata  in 
F#  minor  op.  11 '2530  379* 

Piano  Music  of  the  20th  Century: 

Bartok,  Boulez,  Nono,  Prokofieff,  Schoenberg, 

Stravinsky,  Webern  •  2740  229  •  5  LP 

©  1983  DG  /  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 


All  Pollini  /  DG  records  &  tapes  now 
$1.00  off  list  price  at 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street  (at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Offer  expires  26  March  1983. 
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Maurizio  Pollini 


Pianist  Maurizio  Pollini  is  one  of  today's  fore- 
most musicians,  equally  renowned  in  recital, 
as  soloist  with  orchestra,  and  as  a  recording 
artist.  Mr.  Pollini  appears  regularly  with  the 
major  orchestras  in  his  native  Italy  and  with 
such  world-renowned  orchestras  as  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the 
London  Symphony,  the  BBC  Symphony,  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Hamburg  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France.  Since  his  United  States  debut  during 
the  1968-69  season  he  has  appeared  with  the 
leading  orchestras  of  North  America,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony, 
and  others.  Mr.  Pollini's  recent  engagements 
have  included  solo  appearances  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  recitals  in 
Chicago,  in  New  York  at  both  Lincoln  Center 
and  Carnegie  Hall,  in  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
European  appearances  have  included  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  and 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Pollini  conducted  the  Berlin 
Philhamonic  for  the  first  time  at  the  1979 
Berlin  Festival. 

Maurizio  Pollini's  more  than  twenty-five 


recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
include  music  of  Bartok,  Beethoven,  Boulez, 
Brahms,  Chopin,  Mozart,  Nono,  Prokofiev, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky, 
and  Webern.  His  recording  of  the  Bartok  First 
and  Second  piano  concertos  with  Claudio  Ab- 
bado  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  received  the 
1979  Grammy  award  for  Best  Classical  Per- 
formance by  an  Instrumental  Soloist  with 
Orchestra.  His  recording  of  the  Webern  Piano 
Variations  and  Boulez's  Second  Piano  Sonata 
won  the  1979  Grand  Prix  International  du 
Disque,  and  his  recording  of  the  late  Beetho- 
ven sonatas  has  received  the  Deutscher 
Schallplattenpreis,  the  Prix  Caecilia,  Brux- 
elles,  and  "Gramophone"  magazine's  award 
for  the  Best  Instrumental  Record  of  1977. 

Born  in  Milan  in  1942,  Mr.  Pollini  studied 
piano  and  composition  at  the  Giuseppe  Verdi 
Conservatory;  his  teachers  included  Lonatti 
and  Vidusso.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
first-prize  winner  at  the  prestigious  Warsaw 
Chopin  Competition,  the  first  artist  from  the 
West  to  achieve  that  honor.  Mr.  Pollini  made 
his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in 
November  1970  playing  the  Prokofiev  Third 
Piano  Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  He  has  since  returned  to  perform 
Mozart's  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  the  Brahms 
First  Piano  Concerto,  and,  most  recently,  in 
March  1981,  the  Bartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  1. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

John  F.  Magee 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

The  Boston  Globe  Foundation 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  O.  Taylor 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J. P.  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &.  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*  Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Needlepoint  Rugs 

from  Portugal 


Elegant   handmade  wool   rugs   from  Lisbon. 

Choose  from  our  wide  assortment  or  let  us 

help  you  design  your  own.        Free  brochure. 

Arkelyan  Rugs 

67  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108  —  617/523-2424 


5*  IJotofp  kJT\&$timrflHt-Jf 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*  Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


Buy  a 
Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


^K^^^^i  Cambridge 

t    ~M       K     Condominium 

^P^^^^0  Collaborative,  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St..  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 


A  dif^encHt  Sottffoewt  rfaicut  tteat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


fin  "Pie -H&eatne  'petwU 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVCNUl,    BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS,    02115         217-2111 

Mwo  blocks  west  of    Symphony  HalU 
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UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 14.  Call  (617)  720-1519. 


*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
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Lifestyle ...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston-but  nothing  else 

Nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Mewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Mill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CtiR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

OF  Chestnut  Hill 
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July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10-  17 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17-24 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Plate    Hoston 


142-MHO 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 

*  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &.  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
♦Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall, 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well. 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  or  forthe  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of  __ 

BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season ,  as  the  orchestra  <? 

begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it  j& 

provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  /__  Dy 

with  the  Orchestra.  ( 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated?  ^ 

For  further  information ,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BOSTON  ^ 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

y^SEIJI  OZAWA  ^ 
7        Music      JJr 

V,J*    Director    Vg& 


■V-;;; ...      -  >  1 


Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 

*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 

*  Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
♦General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
♦WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
* WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

*  WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
* WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 
Pat  Servodidio 
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*  WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

Winthrop  P  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
*Berkshire  Eagle 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
♦Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T.Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &.  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
♦Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 
Dr.  David  Kosowsky 

*  Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

♦American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W.  Bernstein 


9% 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

ICUSl    I N          Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
m hb hh  Street  for  generations . 

) XAT  E  ®m  services  ^e  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KEE  I*         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 


s 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16 Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


You'll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


A  care-free  llfesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  StreeL..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 

$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128,  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnin  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St,  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(617)  581-5070 
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New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


..■!■-■ 


I   "I      I 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


]   NEWBURY'S 

If        STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
\t.         (  Corner  of  Newbury  St. )        / 
^  536-0184 

yy  Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         S 

y   Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


Thursday,  31  March— 8-9:45 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  1  April— 2-3=45 
Saturday,  2  April— 8-945 
Tuesday,  5  April— 8-9=45 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

VITTORIO  NEGRI  conducting 

Vivaldi  "Domine  ad 

adiuvandum  me" 
"Beatus  Vir" 
Introduction  to 

"Dixit" 
"Dixit  Dominus" 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 
CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  mezzo-soprano 
BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday,  7  April— 8-9=40 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  8  April— 2-3=40 
Saturday,  9  April— 8-9=40 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  3 1 ,  Pahs 

Mozart  '  'Come  scogLio, ' '  from 

Cos!  fan  tutte 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
Strauss  Death  and 

Transfiguration 
Strauss  Final  scene  from 

Salome 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 


Tuesday,  19  April— 8-9=45 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1, 

Stravinsky  The  Firebird  (complete) 
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Strauss 


SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA' 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  221  O    7337  22113 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREDUPR1NTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  7810    7300  855(3 


HOIST 


TH€  PMN€TS 

oznwn 


BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  O   7300  856  3 


This  season 
take  the  Symphony 
with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


MAHLER  8th    H 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  >j«y» 

BOSTON      M 
SYMPH< 


Jk. 


6769  069  O    7654  069(3 


TCHAIKOVSKY  § 
1812  OVERTURE 

COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


9500  892  O    7300  892  3 


Grieg  ■•  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
".  Symphony 


9500  8910    7300  8913 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  began,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  Onxall  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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ilow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  '$,  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  ||  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  |§  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  %  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  |j  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  ||  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  J§  You'd  like 
all  that?  |j  Welcome  to  Lafay 
ette  Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983.  %  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


Name 


Business  Address 


I  Please  send  me  more  information  on  I1 

■  Lafayette  Place. 

I 
I 
I 

I  Type  of  Store 

I  Mail  coupon  to: 

J  Mr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


Telephone  Number 


tajfuattr/iac*^ 


Structured  For  Success. 


WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  youi  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


Haydn's 
Creation? 


Interior  design  by 

Barbara  Winter  Glauber  &  Assoc. 

Residential  and  Commercial 
(617)  723-5283 
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continuing cz ttnulition^ 

^As  tAe  QBastan  dt^nfiAontf  OrcAestra  begins 
its secona 'century  and '  (tioAert ^. j(urt&ema  l>a?in& 

Ais  second 'aecac/c  uxtA  morning bra masica, 
tAc  associations  continues  codA  tAe /wtnu'arfmture 

'  A'oe  art }  bra musica ' '—  a  series  ^informal 
conoersations  untA  t/us  season  sJe\iturea/so/oists, 
com/actors  and '  camMoserss. 
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i  Scotland  s  btrathdearn  vale,  breedm 

fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  matter  ot 

pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like 

lather,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The  - 

good  things  in  life  stay  that  way 
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Authentic. 

~         The  Devvar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF-  c   1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y..  N.Y. 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  BiancM 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  Adams 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 
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Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 
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Peter  A.  Brooke 
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Vice-Chairman 
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Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 
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Music  at  the  Mall. . . 
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And  the  finest  shops -anywhere 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Route  9  at  Hammond  Pond  Parkway  in  Newton 


FOR  PEOPLE  WHOSE  TIME 
IS  MORE  PRECIOUS  THAN  MONEY. 


\ 

PDI\/AT1  Jf 


For  a  personal  appointment. 

call  i  )ean  Ridlon.  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group, 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  FDK 


:*:  ■:.v--  .*^- ;;■■■.'■■"',.■  "J 


'Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  310  and 

that  taxes  take  4U?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


A  Record-Breaking  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon!! 

The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  which  took  place  Friday;  11  March,  Saturday, 
12  March,  and  Sunday,  13  March,  raised  a  total  of  $337,852  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops— the  highest  amount  ever  raised  in  the  thirteen  years  the 
Marathon  has  been  held.  The  total  figure  represented  a  twenty  percent  increase  over  the 
$279,918  raised  last  year  and  far  exceeded  this  year's  goal  of  $300,000. 

The  Marathon's  highest  premium— $50,000  for  an  evening  performance  by  the 
Boston  Pops  under  the  direction  of  Conductor  John  Williams — was  bought  by  the  Met 
Center  in  Boston.  This  news  was  announced  by  Mary  Louise  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Events  Committee  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Met  Center,  and  by  Joseph  M.  Hobbs, 
President  of  the  Met  Center,  during  the  special  Marathon  telecast  broadcast  by  WCVB- 
TV-Channel  5  on  Sunday  evening,  13  March.  This  was  the  first  time  this  premium  has 
been  sold,  and  the  Pops  will  present  a  special  benefit  at  the  Met  Center  sometime  next 
fall. 

Marathon  co-chairmen  Jane  Sanger  and  Janice  Hunt  expressed  their  appreciation  to 
the  hundreds  of  volunteers  who  helped  make  this  year's  Marathon  such  a  resounding 
success.  "We're  so  very  grateful  for  the  generous  support  of  everyone  who  made  pledges 
to  the  Marathon.  And  the  Marathon  would  not  be  possible  without  the  tireless  effort  of 
more  than  six  hundred  volunteers  who  donated  many  months  to  make  this  year's 
Marathon  the  most  successful  ever,"  said  Ms.  Sanger.  Echoing  this  sentiment,  Janice 
Hunt  also  thanked  Richard  L.  Kaye  and  the  entire  staff  of  WCRB  for  their  many  months 
of  preparation  and  inspirational  ideas.  "WCRB  makes  the  Musical  Marathon  possible," 
she  said. 


1983-84  BSO  Subscription  Information 

Information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  subscription  season  will  be 
available  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Current  subscribers  will  receive  full  program  and 
renewal  information  in  mid- April.  Non-subscribers  may  request  program  and  subscrip- 
tion information  also  around  that  time;  all  subscription  orders  from  new  subscribers  will 
be  filled  in  order  of  arrival  after  current  subscribers  have  been  accommodated. 


The  Junior  Council's  Symphony  Bark 


The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  deep  rich  chocolate  candy  with  whole  toasted 
almonds  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  The  sale  of  the  bark  as 
well  as  the  ever-popular  Symphony  Mint  is  made  from  a  table  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  All  proceeds  from  this  effort, 
which  is  staffed  by  Junior  Council  volunteers,  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

To  encourage  use  of  the  Symphony  Bark  as  a  delightful  addition  to  your  favorite  child's 
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Easter  basket,  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  Symphony  Bark  from  $9  to  $8  per  box 
until  Easter. 

In  addition  to  sales  in  the  Hall,  we  also  have  mail  order  forms  available  which  you  can 
use  to  have  the  Symphony  Mint  or  Symphony  Bark  sent  to  your  favorite  person,  arriving 
on  any  date  you  specify. 

The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 


BSOonWGBH 

Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up  on  Monday,  4  April  at 
11,  conductor  Vittorio  Negri,  who  leads  an  all-Vivaldi  program  with  the  BSO  in  late 
March/early  April,-  and  on  Friday,  15  April  at  11,  composer  Peter  Lieberson,  whose  Piano 
Concerto  written  for  the  BSO's  hundredth  birthday  will  have  its  world  premiere  with 
soloist  Peter  Serkin  on  21  April. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  contemporary  chamber  music  ensemble  Collage  presents  the  fourth  concert  of  its 
Tenth  Anniversary  Season  at  Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge  on  Monday,  4  April  at  8  p.m. 
The  program  includes  music  of  Consoli,  Coban,  Wyner,  and  Rands.  BSO  members  of 
Collage  are  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  and 
Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  who  is  also  music  director.  For  further  information,  call 
232-1359.  The  concert  will  be  preceded  by  a  discussion  with  composer  Yehudi  Wyner. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  three  recitals  in  April:  on  Sunday,  3  April 
at  3  p.m.  in  Warwick  Community  College  in  Rhode  Island,-  on  Monday,  11  April  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Berkshire  School  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,-  and  on  Thursday,  28  April  at  11 
a.m.  at  the  Wentworth  Institute  in  Boston. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  will  close  its  1982-83  subscription  season  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  12  April  at  8  p.m.  The 
program  will  include  Beethoven's  Archduke  Trio  and  Dvorak's  Trio  in  F  minor.  The 
performers  are  Arturo  Delmoni,  violin,  Jonathan  Miller,  cello,  and  Andrew  Wolf,  piano. 
Single  tickets  at  $6  will  be  available  at  the  door,-  all  seats  are  unreserved.  For  additional 
information,  call  277-2705  or  367-1380. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  will  conduct  the  Mystic  Valley  Chamber  Orchestra  on 
Saturday,  23  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Arlington  Town  Hall,  and  on  Sunday,  24  April  at  4  p.m.  at 
Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include  the  Brahms  Tragic  Overture, 


the  Divertimento  from  The  Fairy's  Kiss  by  Stravinsky,  and  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concer- 
to. Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  principal  second  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  soloist  in  the  concerto.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  door,  and  all  seats  are 
unreserved.  For  further  information,  please  call  332-4210. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet  will  close  its  1982-83  subscription  season  on  Sunday, 
1  May  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include 
music  of  Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Beethoven.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For 
further  information,  call  862-0995.  The  quartet  includes  BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic  under  Music  Director  and  Conductor  Max  Hobart 
gives  its  final  concert  of  the  season  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday,  15  May 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  program  includes  "Ode  to  Lord  Buckley"  Concerto  for  Alto  Saxophone 
by  David  Amram,  and  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  4.  Kenneth  Radnofsky  will  be  soloist 
in  the  concerto,  which  was  written  for  him  by  the  composer. 


To  Build 

A  Reputation . . . 

.  .  .  takes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat.  6-10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 


Imagine. 

A  restaurant  where  the  stars 

come  out  just  for  you. 


Top  of  the  Hub 

Seafood  with  a  view 
Prudential  Center    536-1775 


w 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  conceits  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zaraihustia,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  da  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


■     ■;■■■  ■■■     ■■■■      ■    ■   : 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chat 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 
;  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chat 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  ]oseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets' 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock 
E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall,-  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  Dinner 
Monday,  May  9,  1983 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

/^e^ay;  June  21,  1983 
)nducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.YM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J.P  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  a  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
**Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 

*  *Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

*  *Citicorp,  Inc. 

*  *Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
**Computer  Partners,  Inc. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Country  Curtains 
Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 
Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 
Damon  Corporation 
Daniels  Printing 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

*  *Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Epsilon  Data  Management 
Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 
Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
First  Boston  Corporation 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
**The  Forum  Corporation 
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John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  R.  Sohn 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G.  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Irving  Usen 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  V  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoflf 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.  VP 

Sr.  VP  a  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.  VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP&  Gen.  Mgr 


GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

The  Gillette  Company 
**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  of  Massachusetts 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Hatoff's 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
**Howard  Johnson  Company 

Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

LEA  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
**Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. -Stuarts 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Markes  International 

*  *Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
New  England  Telephone  Company 
Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 
**0'Donnel-Usen  Fisheries 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

*  *Parlex  Corporation 
**Patriot  Bankcorporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
**Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
**Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsomes,  Inc.) 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

*  *Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
**Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
**Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &.  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV 
**WNEVTV 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 


**New  supporters  for  President  at  Pops  1983. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  31  March  at  8 
Friday,  1  April  at  2 
Saturday,  2  April  at  8 
Tuesday,  5  April  at  8 

VITTORIO  NEGRI  conducting 


VIVALDI 


VIVALDI 


"Domine  ad  adiuvandum  me"  (Psalm  69:2,  Vulgate),  RV  51 
in  G,  for  soprano,  two  choirs,  two  orchestras,  and  two 
continuos 

Allegro:  Domine  ad  adiuvandum  me 

Andante  molto:  Gloria  Patri 

Andante— Allegro:  Sicut  erat  in  principio 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

"Beatus  vir"  (Psalm  111,  Vulgate), RV 597,  in C, 
for  two  sopranos,  contralto,  tenor,  bass,  two  choirs, 
two  orchestras,  and  two  continuos 

Allegro  moderatO:  Beatus  vir 

Allegro  non  molto :  Potens  in  terra 

Antiphon-  Allegro:  Beatus  vir 

Allegro  [comodo]:  Gloria  et  divitiae 

Antiphon-  Allegro:  Beatus  vir 

Andante  molto:  Exortum  est  in  tenebris 

Allegro:  Jucundus  homo 

Antiphon-  Allegro:  Beatus  vir 

Andante  molto  s  In  memoria  aeterna 

Antiphon-  Allegro  =  Beatus  vir 

Allegro :  Paratum  cor  ejus 

Largo  e  spiccato— Presto:  Peccator  videbit 

Antiphon-  Allegro:  Beatus  vir 

[Allegro  moderate  e  maestoso]:  Gloria  Patri 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 
CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  mezzo-soprano 
BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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V 


INTERMISSION 


ar 


gt^ 


VIVALDI 


Introduction  to  "Dixit  Dominus/'  RV  636,  in  G, 
for  soprano,  string  orchestra,  and  continuo 

Allegro:  Canta  in  prato 
Recitativo:  Sacra  fulgescit  nobis 
Allegro:  Avenae  restrictae  sinceri 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 


"Dixit  Dominus"  (Psalm  109,  Vulgate),  RV  594,  in  D, 
for  two  sopranos,  contralto,  tenor,  bass,  two  choirs, 
two  orchestras,  and  two  continuos 

Allegro:  Dixit  Dominus 
Largo:  Donee  ponam  inimicos  tuos 
Allegro:  Virgam  virtutis  tuae 
Andante:  Tecum  principium 
Adagio — Allegro:  Juravit  Dominus 
Allegro:  Dominus  a  dextris  tuis 
Largo:  Judicabit  in  nationibus 
Andante:  De  torrente 
Allegro:  Gloria  Patri 
Allegro:  Sicut  erat  in  principio 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 
CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  mezzo-soprano 
BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto 
JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  19 


Introducing 


GUILD,  FULKERSON  AND  MONRAD 

Personal  Trustees 


A  New  Firm 
A  New  Concept 


Management  of 
Investments  Under  Trust  Appointments 
Personal  Tax  Services 
Estate  Planning 

For  Those  Who  Want 
Specialized  Individual  Attention  and  Care 


Related  services  include: 

•  Tax  planning 

•  Preparation  of  estate,  gift  and  income  tax  returns 

•  Custodianship  of  securities  and  all  necessary  bookkeeping 

•  Administration  and  planning  of  estates;  service  as  executors 

•  Liaison  with  other  executors,  trustees  or  family  offices 


Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 


Allan  W.  Fulkerson 


Ernest  E.  Monrad 


50  Congress  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109 

Telephone:  (617)  523-1320 
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Antonio  Vivaldi 

Domine  ad  adiuvandum  me,  RV  593 
Beatus  vir,RV  597 

Introduction  to  Dixit  Dominus,  RV  636 
Dixit  Dominus,  RV  594 


Antonio  Lucio  Vivaldi  was  born  in 
Venice,  Italy,  on  4  March  1678  and  died 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  28  July  1741.  The 
dates  of  composition  of  his  various  pieces 
of  sacred  music  are  unknown,  as  are  the 
dates  of  first  performance,  though  it  is 
presumed  that  some  of  them,  at  least, 
were  intended  for  the  musicians  of  the 
state-supported  orphanage,  the  Pio 
Ospedale  della  Pieta,  where  he  was  at 
various  times  director  and  teacher.  They 
may  come  from  the  years  1713  to  1719, 
when  there  was  no  one  else  at  the  Pieta 
with  the  specific  responsibility  of  com- 
posing sacred  vocal  music.  These  are  the 
first  performances  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  String  orchestras  are 
required  for  all  four  works  on  this  program,  with  the  addition  of  two  oboes  and  a  bassoon 
to  "orchestra  I"  in  "Beatus  vii,"  and  two  trumpets  to  "orchestra  I"  in  Dixit  Dominus." 
Two  positive  organs  are  required  in  "Domine  ad  adiuvandum  me,"  "Beatus  vir,"  and 
"Dixit  Dominus";  the  organists  at  these  performances  are  James  David  Christie  and  John 
Finney.  The  continuo  bassoonist  at  these  concerts  is  Matthew  Ruggiero. 

For  a  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  again  in  our  own  day  (following  a  century's 
hiatus),  Antonio  Vivaldi  became  the  most  famous  and  influential  Venetian  composer  of 
the  Baroque  era,  largely  on  the  strength  of  his  many  hundreds  of  concertos,  which 
established  a  style  and  a  flexible  form  that  other  composers  were  able  to  use  for  decades. 
But  the  rest  of  his  output  was  almost  totally  forgotten,  and  by  the  time  of  his  death  even 
the  concertos  were  beginning  to  fall  into  an  abyss  of  oblivion  from  which  they  began  to 
emerge  almost  by  accident  as  a  by-product  of  Bach  research  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  discovery  that  J.S.  Bach  had  taken  Vivaldi  seriously  enough  to  copy  out  entire  works 
and  to  rework  some  of  his  violin  concertos  for  keyboard  and  orchestra  caused  a  genera- 
tion of  late  nineteenth-century  scholars  to  view  Vivaldi  in  a  slightly  more  respectful 
light. 

Still,  for  some  time  it  was  impossible  to  study  his  work  as  a  whole,-  the  only  generally 
available  compositions  were  the  concertos  and  other  instrumental  works  that  had  been 
published  in  the  composer's  lifetime.  But  a  pair  of  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  1920s 
established  Vivaldi's  claim  as  a  composer  of  far  greater  range  and  variety  than  anyone  had 
guessed.  In  1926  the  National  Library  of  Turin  asked  a  music  historian  named  Alberto 
Gentili  to  look  over  a  music  collection  that  was  about  to  be  sold  by  the  Salesian  monks  of 
the  Collegio  San  Carlo  in  Monferrat.  Of  the  ninety-seven  volumes  of  musical  manu- 
scripts, fourteen  turned  out  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  music  by  Vivaldi.  Gentili,  eager 
to  obtain  the  collection  for  the  Turin  Library,  found  a  local  magnate,  Roberto  Foa,  who 
was  willing  to  buy  the  collection  as  a  memorial  to  a  son  he  had  lost. 
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Week  19 


FOR  FIRST  QUALITY, 
CURRENT  SEASON 


NOBODY  BUT  NOBODY  GIVES  YOU 


ions 

STARTING  AT  SIZE  2 ...  THRU  16 


Take  Exit  56  East 
Off  Route  128 

964  1913 

Shop  Daily  10-6 

Wed.  and  Thurs.  10-9 

Master  and  Visa  Welcome, 


BEYOND  COMPARE! 


FROM  20%  TO  AS  MUCH  AS  40% 
ALWAYS,  IN  ALL  OUR  DEPARTMENTS 


FASHIONS 


201  NEEDHAM  STREET,  NEWTON 
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No  sooner  had  the  collection  arrived  in  Turin  than  the  scholars  who  examined  the 
manuscripts  realized  that  it  comprised  just  half  of  a  larger  collection  that  had  at  some 
time  been  split  up,  perhaps  in  an  estate  that  had  been  divided  between  two  heirs.  Gentili 
managed  to  trace  the  ownership  of  the  collection  back  to  a  marquis  named  Marcello 
Durazzo  and  to  locate  his  nephew,  who  was  still  alive.  By  extraordinary  good  fortune,  the 
younger  Durazzo  still  held  on  to  the  remaining  half  of  the  collection.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  Turin  Library  in  1930  with  the  aid  of  another  local  magnate,  Filippo  Giordano,  who 
also  contributed  them  in  memory  of  a  deceased  son. 

The  manuscripts  now  known  as  the  Foa-Giordano  collection  turned  out  to  be  a 
priceless  trove:  they  contained  hundreds  of  Vivaldi  works  that  were  totally  unknown, 
including  the  scores  of  seventeen  complete  operas  and  large  fragments  of  three  others, 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  sacred  music,  a  genre  that  was  otherwise  almost  totally 
lacking  in  the  composer's  output.  Most  of  the  works  in  these  manuscripts  are  written  in 
Vivaldi's  own  hand.  (Such  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  four  works  on  the  present 
program,-  all  were  unknown  before  the  discovery  of  the  Foa-Giordano  manuscripts,  and 
all  survive  in  that  collection  in  the  composer's  autograph.)  Scholars  now  believe  that  the 
collection  was  probably  the  composer's  own  personal  library  of  his  own  works,  kept  on 
hand  as  a  source  from  which  manuscripts  might  be  copied  or  as  a  basis  for  new  works, 
which  might  be  required  in  a  hurry. 

Vivaldi  was  fortunate  to  grow  up  in  the  Italian  city  with  the  richest  musical  tradition 
of  his  day.  His  father  was  a  violinist,  though  he  had  apparently  started  life  following  his 
father's  trade  as  a  baker;  he  also  apprenticed  as  a  barber.  But  by  the  time  Antonio  was 
born,  music  was  the  father's  full-time  profession.  He  had  been  hired  as  a  violinist  at  St. 
Mark's  under  the  surname  Rossi  ("Red"),  which  suggests  that  the  nickname  later  given 
to  his  son,  "II  prete  rosso"  ("The  red  priest"),  came  from  the  hair  color,  so  striking  in 
northern  Italy,  that  was  genetically  dominant  in  the  family.  From  childhood  he  suffered 
from  a  "tightness  of  the  chest"  which  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  asthma  or  angina 
pectoris.  The  fragility  of  his  health  required  an  entourage  devoted  to  his  care,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  him  from  undertaking  extensive  tours  during  the  years  of  his  greatest  fame 
under  traveling  conditions  that  we  would  find  daunting. 

Vivaldi  was  tonsured  at  age  fifteen  and  ordained  a  priest  in  March  1703,  but  for  some 


lUNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 


Disbursement 
analysis 

Personal  investing 
Tax  planning 
Tax  preparation 

May  we  help  you? 


Money  works,  Inc. 

20  Park  Plaza 
Boston,  MA  021 16 

telephone 

617-357-5253 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225, 000  to  $550, 000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 
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reason— his  ill  health  and  complete  absorption  with  music  have  both  been  suggested — he 
ceased  saying  Mass  almost  immediately  and  had  little  or  no  experience  in  a  pastoral 
capacity.  His  musical  training  and  interest  were  distinctly  secular.  In  September  of  1703 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Pio  Ospedale  della  Pieta  as  violin  teacher  and  later  as  concert 
director.  The  institution  was  one  of  four  charitable,  state-run  orphanages  for  girls  in 
Venice.  The  residents  were  given  special  training  in  music,  and  their  frequent  concerts 
were  a  high  point  in  the  Venetian  social  and  artistic  season.  (Of  course,  the  emphasis  on 
musical  training  at  these  orphanages  was  not  brought  about  solely  from  artistic  motives 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  rather  to  assure  that  the  girls,  when  they  came  of  age, 
could  attract  a  husband  who  might  support  them  and  take  them  off  the  public  rolls. 
Nonetheless,  at  least  some  of  them  became  professional  musicians  in  their  own  right.) 

Sacred  music  was  regularly  performed  at  the  Pieta,  along  with  every  kind  of  instru- 
mental music.  But  during  Vivaldi's  first  years  there,  the  task  of  composing  what  was 
needed  for  liturgical  purposes  fell  to  the  choirmaster,  Francesco  Gasparini.  He  was 
supposed  to  produce  at  least  two  Mass  and  Vesper  settings  each  year  (one  for  Easter,  one 
for  the  feast  of  the  Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom  the  Pieti  was  dedicated),  two 
motets  a  month,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces  for  individual  occasions  such  as 
funerals.  In  April  1713,  Gasparini  went  on  sick  leave,  obtaining  permission  to  leave  his 
post  for  six  months,  but  promising  to  compose  the  new  works  that  would  be  required 
during  that  time.  He  apparently  failed  to  keep  this  promise.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
used  his  leave  to  look  for  a  new  position,  since  he  settled  permanently  in  Rome  soon 
after.  The  choirmaster  who  took  over  in  the  meantime,  Pietro  Dall'Oglio,  was  not  a 
composer.  The  natural  result  was  that  Vivaldi  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  necessary 
new  music. 


The  Tradition 
is  preserved. 


Traditional  American  Fare 

served  in  an  elegant 

Back  Bay  Townhouse 


Joseph's 

279  Dartmouth  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)  542-3600 
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Brewer  <Sl  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


We're 

Brewer  <Sl  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  &.  Falmouth  (Lawrence  &l  Motta) 

Personal  S*.  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/Rjsk  Management  ck  Engineering  Services/Life  &.  Employee  Benefits 
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He  must  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  success,  because  in  June  1715  the  governors  of  the 
Pieta  voted  him  a  special  payment  of  50  ducats — the  equivalent  of  ten  months'  salary — 
for  his  work  in  composing  "a  complete  Mass,  a  Vespers,  an  oratorio,  over  30  motets,  and 
other  works."  The  choir  was  not  again  to  be  directed  by  a  composer  until  February  1719, 
so  Vivaldi  probably  filled  in  the  gap  during  the  entire  six-year  period.  Later  on  he  may 
have  written  other  sacred  compositions  during  those  brief  periods  between  choirmasters,- 
such  gaps  occurred  from  March  to  May  1726,  in  September  1737,  and  in  August  1739. 

But  he  did  not  restrict  his  composition  of  sacred  works  solely  to  the  Pieta.  He  received 
outside  commissions  for  sacred  works,  too,  though  many  of  the  pieces  that  must  have 
been  composed  are  no  longer  extant.  Yet  we  do  know  that  he  wrote  an  Italian  oratorio  on 
The  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings  and  a  Te  Devon  to  be  performed  at  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassador  in  Venice  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  twin  daughters  to  Louis  XIV 
Several  miscellaneous  sacred  works  that  have  been  located  in  libraries  in  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  may  have  been  commissioned  by  Vivaldi's  patrons  and  admirers  in 
northern  Europe. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  to  indicate  when  and  for  whom  the  particular  sacred 
works  on  the  present  program  were  composed.  The  Beatus  vii  and  the  Dixit  Dominus 
both  call  for  an  independent  bass  voice,  which  suggests  that  they  were  not  composed  for 
the  Pieti.  If  the  bass  and  tenor  sang  only  in  the  full  choral  sections,  one  could  assume,  as 
some  Vivaldi  specialists  do  today,  that  in  the  original  performances,  all  the  choral  parts 
from  soprano  to  bass  were  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  institution,  with  the  bass  parts  sung  an 
octave  higher  than  written.  The  real  bass  line  would  be  sounded  on  the  instruments- 
cellos  and  double  basses— that  play  along  with  the  vocal  parts,  a  kind  of  octave-doubling 
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that  Vivaldi  is  very  fond  of.  But  an  independent  bass  line  would  require  a  male  singer  in 
order  for  the  music  to  be  heard  in  the  proper  register,  and  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  mixture  of  men  and  women  would  have  been  possible  in  the  rigid  world  of  the  Pieta. 

Even  the  layout  for  double  chorus— a  popular  Venetian  device  for  centuries — does  not 
guarantee  that  these  works  were  composed  for  Venice.  Composers  had  learned  from  the 
Venetians  long  before  how  to  pull  that  trick,  and  by  the  early  seventeenth  century 
polychoral  structure  was  as  popular — and  as  brilliantly  handled — in  the  Dresden  of 
Heinrich  Schiitz  as  it  was  in  the  Venice  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli  and  Claudio  Monteverdi. 
And  certainly  by  Vivaldi's  time  it  was  part  of  the  common  musical  stock-in-trade  all  over 
Europe.  Like  those  older  polychoral  compositions,  these  sacred  works  of  Vivaldi  are 
designed  for  two  "cori,"  a  word  that  must  not  simply  be  taken  to  mean  "choruses."  It 
actually  refers  to  any  kind  of  group,  vocal  or  instrumental,  so  that  each  half  of  the 
divided  orchestra  can  be  (and  is)  referred  to  as  "Primo  cow"  and  "Secondo  cow." 

Vivaldi's  liturgical  compositions  are  most  frequently  settings  of  texts  from  the  Psalms. 
These  texts  form  the  heart  of  that  portion  of  the  liturgy  known  as  the  Office  (the  services 
that  originally,  in  monastic  establishments,  were  to  take  place  roughly  every  three  hours 
around  the  clock);  they  are  entirely  separate  from  the  Mass,  which  has  different  musical 


Portrait  of  a  musician,  now  identified  as  probably  Vivaldi,  by  an 
anonymous  artist 
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requirements.  In  the  secular  world,  outside  the  monasteries,  the  one  Office  service  that 
remained  most  frequently  celebrated  was  Vespers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  most 
Psalm  settings  of  the  Baroque  era  were  intended  for  Vespers  services.  Vespers  begins  with 
a  versicle  chanted  by  the  celebrant:  "Dew  in  adiutohum  meum  intende."  The  response 
to  this  from  the  choir  is  "Domine  ad  adiuvandum  me  festina,"  followed  by  the  lesser 
Doxology  ("Gloria  Path").  Vivaldi's  setting  of  this  text  (RV  593),*  for  soprano  solo  with 
two  vocal  choirs  and  two  groups  of  instruments,  was  surely  intended  to  open  a  Vespers 
service.  He  has  chosen  to  divide  the  versicle  and  the  Doxology  into  three  separate 
movements.  Of  these,  the  first  particularly  captures  the  urgency  of  the  word  "festina" 
("make  haste").  The  second  movement  omits  the  filling-in  part  of  the  continuo  from 
both  instrumental  ensembles,  a  device  that  is  especially  effective  in  Baroque  music 
because  it  is  so  rare.  (It  also  looks  forward  to  the  eventual  demise  of  the  continuo  by  the 
end  of  the  century.)  The  soprano  solo  is  the  thread  connecting  the  two  opposing 


"The  almost  incredible  scope  of  Vivaldi's  compositional  output,  and  the  fact  that  new  works  keep 
being  discovered,  have  caused  perpetual  headaches  for  scholars  trying  to  survey  what  he  wrote. 
There  are  at  least  five  different  systems  for  referring  to  Vivaldi's  works,-  this  means  that  one  must 
constantly  translate  from  one  numbering  system  to  another  in  order  to  determine  what  piece  is 
under  discussion.  The  newest  catalogue  by  Danish  scholar  Peter  Ryom  is  by  far  the  most  complete, 
accurate,  and  rational,-  its  numbers  are  cited  as  "RV"  (for  "Ryom-Verzeichnis")  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  "R"  numbers  of  the  long-outdated  Rinaldi  catalogue.  More  recent  listings,  which  are  still 
frequently  used,  were  prepared  by  Pincherle  and  Fanna  (prefixed  by  "P"  and  "F"  respectively),  but 
both  have  errors  and  gaps.  Moreover  they  deal  only  with  the  instrumental  music,  completely 
omitting  roughly  50  operas,  45  cantatas  and  serenate,  a  half-dozen  oratorios,  and  nearly  60  sacred 
compositions.  Since  Ryom  conveniently  provides  an  appendix  with  tables  to  translate  all  the  other 
systems  into  his  own,  and  since  his  does  include  the  complete  range  of  Vivaldi's  work,  there  is 
really  no  longer  any  reason  to  use  anything  other  than  the  "RV"  numbers. 
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instrumental  ensembles.  The  last  movement  is  given  more  weight,  as  befits  a  conclusion, 
with  a  massive  introduction  leading  to  a  fugal  finish. 

Vivaldi  composed  at  least  two  settings  of  "Beatus  vir,"  one  for  soprano  solo  and 
orchestra  in  a  single  long  movement  (RV  598),  and  the  other  for  the  full  panoply  of 
double  chorus,  orchestra,  and  soloists.  This  larger  work  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
movements  following  the  Biblical  text.  In  addition  to  this,  Vivaldi  brings  back  the 
opening  lines  of  the  text  five  times  in  a  musical  refrain  that  he  labels  "antiphon."  The 
variety  of  texture  and  sonority  from  one  movement  to  the  next  is  extraordinary. 

The  solo  sections  are  stylistically  linked  to  the  world  of  opera  in  vocal  display  and  in 
their  passion  for  translating  individual  words  into  concrete  musical  expression.  One 
amusing  example  occurs  in  the  fifth  movement,  "Jucundus  homo,"  where  the  word 
"commovebitur"  ("he  shall  be  moved")  generates  an  extended  vocal  run  that,  without 
any  doubt,  moves.  But  concentration  on  the  individual  word  overlooks  the  sentence  as  a 
whole,  which  is  in  the  negative:  "he  shall  not  be  moved"!  Of  course,  Vivaldi  is  by  no 
means  alone  in  the  technique  of  translating  individual  words— even  against  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  sentence:  the  practice  goes  well  back  into  the  sixteenth  century  to  many  of 
the  great  madrigal  composers,  who  showed  off  their  virtuosity  with  strings  of  such 
examples  of  "word  painting." 

It  is  not  entirely  certain  that  the  Introduction  to  Dixit  Dominus  (RV  636)  was  intended 
to  precede  this  particular  setting  of  the  Psalm  text  (RV  594),  but  it  is  at  least  a  possibility. 
The  case  for  a  connection  would  be  strengthened  if  the  Introduction  and  the  Psalm 
setting  were  in  the  same  key,  but  they  are  in  closely  related  keys  (G  major  and  D  major 
respectively).  The  text  of  the  Introduction  comes  as  a  surprise  in  that  it  is  not  Biblical.  In 
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fact,  its  beginning  is  so  full  of  Arcadian  references  that  it  sounds  more  like  a  Virgilian 
eclogue  than  the  preface  to  a  Psalm  to  be  sung  in  a  Christian  church  service.  Philomela 
represents  the  nightingale,  whose  song  is  transmuted  into  warbling  violins.  Gradually  the 
nature  imagery  takes  on  a  function  more  familiar  in  religious  art — that  of  calling  mortals 
to  recognize  and  exult  in  the  beauty  of  creation. 

Following  this  invocation  to  sing  the  Dixit  Dominus,  Vivaldi's  actual  setting  of  the 
Psalm  text  begins  with  massive  chantlike  phrases  over  an  active  orchestra  line.  The 
second  movement,  like  certain  passages  in  Beatus  vir,  ranges  from  active  imitative 
textures  to  bold  unisons.  Again  the  sonorities  from  movement  to  movement  are  selected 
with  an  ear  to  striking  contrasts,  and  the  words  are  painted  with,  at  times,  almost  palpable 
concreteness  (as  in  the  "torrent"  of  the  eighth  movement,  "De  torrente  in  via  bibet"). 
The  "Gloria  Path"  returns  to  the  material  of  the  opening  movement,-  this  serves  the 
double  function  of  providing  a  small  recapitulation  and  making  a  musical-textual  pun, 
using  the  words  "as  it  was  in  the  beginning"  to  suggest  the  musical  beginning  of  the 
composition.  That  device  became  something  of  a  commonplace  in  large  compositions 
that  end  with  the  "Gloria  Path";  the  most  famous  example  is  to  be  found  in  J.S.  Bach's 
Magnificat  in  D.  Despite  the  division  of  choral  and  instrumental  forces  into  two  cori,  it  is 
the  instruments  that  generally  echo  one  another  in  the  antiphonal  effects  so  beloved  of 
earlier  Venetian  composers.  As  for  the  voices,  Vivaldi  prefers  to  avoid  facile  echoing  and 
to  treat  them  as  a  more  complex,  eight-part  choral  unit,  which  can  and  does  bring 
matters  to  a  particularly  sonorous  conclusion. 


—Steven  Ledbetter 


Texts  and  translations  begin  on  page  33. 
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Domine  ad  Adiu vandum  Me 

(Psalm  69=2  [Vulgate];  70=2  [King  James]  with  Doxology) 

1 .  Domine  ad  adiuvandum  me  festina.  Lord,  make  haste  to  help  me. 

2.  Gloria  Patri,  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 

gloria  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto.  glory  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Sicut  erat  in  principio  As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
et  nunc  et  semper  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
et  in  saecula  saeculorum.  world  without  end. 
Amen.  Amen. 


Beatus  Vir 

(Psalm  111  [Vulgate],- 112  [King  James]  with  Doxology) 


1.  Beatus  vir  qui  timet  Dominum, 
in  mandatis  ejus  volet  nimis. 

2.  Potens  in  terra  erit  semen  ejus, 

generatio  rectorum  benedicetur. 
Beatus  vir... 

3.  Gloria  et  divitiae  in  domo  ejus, 

et  justitia  ejus  manet  in  saeculum  saeculi. 
Beatus  vir... 

4.  Exortum  est  in  tenebris  lumen  rectis: 

misericors  et  miserator  et  Justus. 

5.  Jucundus  homo  qui  miseretur  et  commodat, 

disponet  sermones  suos  in  judicio,- 
quia  in  aeternum  non  commovebitur. 
Beatus  vir... 

6.  In  memoria  aeterna  erit  Justus; 

ab  auditione  mala  non  timebit. 
Beatus  vir... 

7.  Paratum  cor  ejus  sperare  in  Domino, 
confirmatum  est  cor  ejus,-  non  commovebitur, 

donee  despiciat  inimicos  suos. 

Dispersit,  dedit  pauperibus: 

justitia  ejus  manet  in  saeculum  saeculi; 

cornu  ejus  exaltabitur  in  gloria. 

8.  Peccator  videbit  et  irascetur,- 
dentibus  suis  f  remet  et  tabescet: 
desiderium  peccatorum  peribit. 

Beatus  vir... 

9.  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 

Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et  semper 

et  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen. 


Happy  is  the  man  who  fears  the  Lord 
and  finds  great  joy  in  his  commandments. 
His  descendants  shall  be  the  mightiest  in 

the  land, 
a  blessed  generation  of  good  men. 

Happy  is  the  man... 
His  house  shall  be  full  of  wealth  and 

riches, 
righteousness  shall  be  his  forever. 

Happy  is  the  man... 
He  is  a  beacon  in  the  darkness  for  honest 

men 
gracious  and  compassionate  and  good. 
It  is  right  for  a  man  to  be  gracious  in  his 

lending, 
to  order  his  affairs  with  judgment. 
Nothing  shall  ever  shake  him. 

Happy  is  the  man. . . 
The  just  man  shall  be  remembered  for  all 

time. 
He  shall  fear  no  evil  tidings. 

Happy  is  the  man... 
His  heart  is  ready  to  hope  in  the  Lord, 
his  heart  is  steadfast;  it  will  not  be 

shaken, 
and  in  the  end  he  will  gloat  over  his 

enemies. 
He  gives  freely  to  the  poor: 
righteousness  shall  be  his  forever,- 
his  brow  shall  be  exalted  in  glory. 
The  wicked  man  shall  see  it  and  be  angry, 
and  grind  his  teeth  in  despair,- 
the  hopes  of  wicked  men  shall  perish. 

Happy  is  the  man. . . 
Glory  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and  the 

Holy  Spirit. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 

ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end. 
Amen. 
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Introduction 

Canta,  in  prato,  ride  in  fonte,  Filomela. 

laeta  in  monte,  vox  respondeat  exultando, 

laeta  in  fonte,  vox  respondeat  exultando. 

Et  vox  ilia  sit  amoena, 
vox  laetitiae  nee  tua  poena 
gaudio  turbet  deplorando. 

Sacra  fulgescit  nobis  digna  communi  gaudio 

optata  dies. 
Gauda  beate  Pater  coelesti  gloria  tua. 
Vos  mortales  plaudite,  et  exultate, 
et  si  plaudent  in  coelo  amoeni  chori 

gaudeat, 
et  omnis  vivens,  et  semper  plaudendo 

sacro  tonari. 

Avenae  restrictae  sinceri 

f  ervida  amoria  jubila  docete  vos. 

Vos  gaudia  vincite  timpano  et  organo, 

si  agrestis  fistula  invitat  vos, 

ergo  cantata  Dixit. 


to  "Dixit  Dominus" 

Sing  in  the  meadow,  laugh  by  the  spring, 

Philomela. 
Let  the  voice  echo  back  with  joy  in  the 

mountains. 
Let  the  voice  echo  back  with  joy  in  the  spring. 

And  let  this  voice  be  pleasant, 

a  voice  of  joy,  and  let  not  your  pain 

cause  unrest  for  gladness  lost. 

May  the  long-awaited  day  dawn  with  sacred  rays 

worthy  of  our  communal  rejoicing. 
Be  glad,  blessed  Father,  in  your  heavenly  glory. 
Ye  mortals,  applaud  and  rejoice, 
and  when  the  rapturous  hosts  in  heaven  applaud 

may  every  living  thing  exult  in  the  sound  of  the 
eternal  sacred  tribute. 

Demonstrate,  ye  pure  ones,  the  fervid  loving 

acclaim  of  the  simple  flute. 
Express  triumphantly  your  joy  with  timpani  and 

organ, 
and  when  the  shepherd's  pipe  calls  you  from  the 

field, 
then  sing  the  "Dixit." 


Dixit  Dominus 

(Psalm  109  [Vulgate];  110  [King  James]  with  Doxology) 


1 .  Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo: 
sede  a  dextris  meis. 

2.  Donee  ponam  inimicos  tuos  scabellum 
pedem  tuorum. 

3.  Virgam  virtutis  tuae  emittet  Dominus 
ex  Sion: 

dominare  in  medio  inimicorum  tuorum. 

4.  Tecum  principium  in  die  virtutis  tuae: 

in  splendoribus  sanctorum  ex  utero  ante 
luciferem  genui  te. 

5.  Juravit  Dominus  et  non  paenitebit  eum: 

Tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeternum  secundum 
ordinem  Melchisedech. 

6.  Dominus  a  dextris  tuis: 
confregit  in  die  irae  suae  reges. 


The  Lord  said  to  my  lord, 

"You  shall  sit  at  my  right  hand 

while  I  make  your  enemies  the  footstool  under 

your  feet." 
When  the  Lord  from  Zion  hands  you  the  sceptre, 

reign  in  the  midst  of  your  enemies. 

On  the  day  of  your  power  you  were  endowed 

with  princely  gifts. 
I  have  borne  you  in  the  splendors  of 

the  saints  before  the  dawn. 
The  Lord  has  sworn  and  will  not  change  his 

purpose. 
"You  are  a  priest  forever  in  the 

succession  of  Melchizedek." 
The  Lord  at  your  right  hand 
has  broken  kings  in  the  day  of  his  anger. 
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7.  Judicabit  in  nationibus.  Implebit 
ruinas; 

conquassabit  capita  in  terra  multonim. 

8.  De  torrente  in  via  bibet,  propterea 
exaltabit  caput. 

9.  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 

10.  Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et  semper 

et  in  saecula  saeculorum. 
Amen. 


He  will  punish  nations.  He  will  fill  up 

ruins,- 
he  will  shatter  heads  over  a  wide  expanse. 
He  will  drink  from  the  torrent  beside  the 

path  and  therefore  will  hold  his  head  high. 
Glory  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 

Holy  Spirit. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 

ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end. 
Amen. 


The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Marco  in  Venice,  where 
Vivaldi's  father  played  in  the  orchestra  and  for  which  Vivaldi 
himself  wrote  several  works 
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Week  19 


The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  from  you  and  me. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)  247-3000 
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More . . . 

Vivaldi  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  study  in  recent  years.  Standard  biographies 
include  Marc  Pincherle's  (Norton  paperback)  and  Walter  Kolneder's  (U.  of  California), 
though  both  have  been  to  some  extent  superseded.  The  three  most  recent  studies  are  all 
by  Michael  Talbot:  a  splendid  brief  survey  in  The  New  Grove,  a  superb  volume  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  a  volume  devoted  to  Vivaldi  in  the 
BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  which  is  fine  on  its  own  terms  but 
suffers  somewhat  in  comparison  with  Talbot's  longer  book.  Vittorio  Negri  has  under- 
taken an  extensive  recorded  documentation  of  Vivaldi's  sacred  music  on  Philips.  All  four 
of  the  works  on  the  present  program  are  to  be  found  on  a  three-record  set  identified  as 
"Vols.  5,  6,  &  7"  with  Negri  conducting  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  and  the  John 
Alldis  Choir,-  vocal  soloists  include  Margaret  Marshall,  Felicity  Lott,  Sally  Burgess,  Susan 
Daniel,  Linda  Finnie,  Anne  Collins,  Anthony  Rolfe  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Thomaschke. 

-S.L. 
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For  gracious  living  on  a  grand  scale,  share  the  legacy  of  this  1 3-acre 

nineteenth  century  estate.  Landscaped  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it 

preserves  two  historic  mansions  transformed  into  six  palatial  residences, 

plus  carriage  house  and  gate  lodge.  Brand-new  single  and  townhouse 

homes,  comparable  in  scale  and  quality,  provide  a  total  of  just  thirty-eight 

estate  condominiums.  Tennis,  outdoor  pool,  and  on-site  Estate  Manager. 

Preview  priced  from  $290,000  to  $588,000. 

FISHER  HILL  ESTATES 

575  Boylston  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146.  (617)  739-2277. 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type. .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  A  INNS,  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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Vittorio  Negri 


A  native  of  Milan,  Italy,  Vittorio  Negri  stud- 
ied at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  that  city, 
where  he  obtained  a  degree  in  composition 
and  conducting.  He  began  his  conducting 
career  at  the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  as  assistant 
to  Bernard  Paumgartner.  Acclaimed  through- 
out the  world  for  his  interpretations  of  Vene- 
tian Baroque  music,  Mr.  Negri  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  contemporary 
knowledge  of  Vivaldi's  vocal  music,  conduct- 
ing the  first  recording  of  that  composer's  com- 
plete sacred  choral  music  with  the  John  Alldis 
Choir  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra, 
and  both  the  first  modern  performance  (at  La 
Scala)  and  the  first  recording  (for  Philips)  of 
Vivaldi's  opera,  Tito  Manlio.  His  award-win- 
ning Philips  recording  of  Mozart's  Betulia  Lib- 
eiata  established  his  reputation  in  conducting 
works  of  the  classical  period  and  led  to  many 
engagements,  including  a  concert  and  televi- 
sion series  with  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France,  and  an  invitation  to  develop  that 
orchestra's  Haydn  and  Mozart  repertoire.  His 
gifts  as  a  Rossini  interpreter  were  evidenced  by 
the  warm  reception  accorded  performances  of 
II  tuico  in  Italia  in  Nantes,  France,  in  Decem- 
ber 1981.  Mr.  Negri's  schedule  takes  him  to 
the  major  opera  houses  and  concert  halls  of 
the  world,  and  he  regularly  participates  at 
such  international  festivals  as  Salzburg, 


Orange,  Flanders,  Versailles,  Sagra  Musicale 
Umbra,  Dresden,  Montreux,  and  Monte 
Carlo.  Among  his  numerous  award-winning 
recordings  for  Philips  are  Cimarosa's 
Requiem,  whose  first  modern  performance  he 
conducted  at  the  Montreux  Festival;  Vivaldi's 
oratorio  Juditha  Thumphans;  Vivaldi's  com- 
plete sacred  choral  music,-  and  Vivaldi  concer- 
tos for  various  instruments  with  the  Dresden 
Staatskapelle.  He  has  also  recorded  the  two- 
volume  "Vivaldi  at  San  Marco";  Vivaldi 
motets  featuring  soprano  Elly  Ameling; 
instrumental  music  by  Vivaldi,  Albinoni,  and 
other  Baroque  masters;  and,  for  CBS  Master- 
works,  Grammy-winning  recordings  of  music 
by  Gabrieli.  Mr.  Negri  makes  only  infrequent 
appearances  in  the  United  States,-  he  made  his 
debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Tangle  wood  in  the  summer  of  1981,  when 
he  conducted  music  of  Mozart  and  Vivaldi. 
Mr.  Negri  is  married  to  Georgia  Schuler.  He  is 
a  founding  member  of  the  Societa  Italiana  di 
Musicologia,  and  he  speaks  Italian,  English,- 
French,  and  German. 


PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in- 
vestment advisors. 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears, 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they 
take  unnecessary  risks. 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut, 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim 
to  capitalize  on  more  definable  long- 
term  trends. 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan- 


ies that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
companies  can  be  long  established  or 
just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
above  the  competition. 

So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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Margaret  Marshall 


Soprano  Margaret  Marshall  was  born  in  Stir- 
ling and  studied  at  the  Royal  Scottish  Acade- 
my of  Music  in  Glasgow,-  she  also  studied 
privately  with  Ena  Mitchell  and  Hans  Hotter. 
After  giving  concerts  in  Scotland,  she  first 
won  international  fame  when  she  was 
awarded  first  prize  at  the  International  Com- 
petition in  Munich  in  September  1974,  result- 
ing in  many  concerts  throughout  Europe  and 
her  London  debut  at  the  Wigmore  Hall  early 
the  next  year.  She  made  her  Festival  Hall 
debut  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  at  the 
English  Bach  Festival  in  June  1976,  and  she 
has  by  now  worked  with  all  the  main  orches- 
tras in  London  and  the  provinces.  She  is  a 
favorite  with  the  Scottish  National  and  Scot- 
tish Chamber  orchestras,  touring  with  them 
regularly,  and  she  has  sung  with  the  Orchestre 
de  Paris  under  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  under  Helmuth  Rilling. 
She  has  also  appeared  in  Milan,  Amsterdam, 
Vienna,  and  nearly  all  the  major  German  cit- 
ies. Ms.  Marshall  made  her  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival debut  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  in  1978,  and  she  has 
appeared  there  each  season  since.  Other  con- 
ductors with  whom  she  has  worked  include 
Abbado,  Muti,  Maazel,  Marriner,  Haitink, 
and  Rozhdestvensky.  She  made  her  operatic 
debut  in  Florence  singing  Euridice  in  Gluck's 


Orfeo  under  Riccardo  Muti's  direction,-  he 
invited  her  back  to  Florence  as  the  Countess 
in  his  first  production  of  a  Mozart  opera — 
he  nozze  di  Figaro— in  late  1979.  She  has  since 
sung  this  role  for  Scottish  Opera  and,  in 
November  1980,  at  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden.  Ms.  Marshall  also  appeared  in 
1979  at  the  Piccolo  Scala,  Milan,  singing  the 
role  of  Lucio  in  Vivaldi's  Tito  Manlio.  In  the 
spring  of  1980  she  made  her  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  singing  Euridice  in  Boston  Sym- 
phony concert  performances  of  Orfeo  ed 
Euridice  and  then  joining  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic and  Zubin  Mehta  for  Handel's 
Messiah.  Now  a  popular  recording  artist, 
Ms.  Marshall  has  worked  for  Philips,  Decca, 
and  EMI,  in  repertory  including  the  Mozart 
C  minor  Mass  with  Neville  Marriner, 
Vivaldi's  Tito  Manlio  and  Vivaldi  cantatas 
with  Vittorio  Negri,  and  Handel's  Jephtha  and 
Saul.  Last  season,  Ms.  Marshall  appeared  with 
Scottish  Opera  and  La  Scala  in  Milan,  in  addi- 
tion to  engagements  with  various  London  ■ 
orchestras  and  on  tour  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  with  the  Scottish  National 
Orchestra. 


Needlepoint  Rugs 

from  Portugal 


Elegant   handmade   wool   rugs   from  Lisbon. 

Choose  from  our  wide  assortment  or  let  us 

help  you  design  your  own.        Free  brochure. 

Arkelyan  Rugs 

67  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108  —  617/523-2424 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


i 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengthf^^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Claudine  Carlson 


Mezzo-soprano  Claudine  Carlson  tours  the 
United  States  and  abroad  in  solo  recitals,  as 
soloist  with  major  symphony  orchestras,  and 
in  opera.  Highlights  of  her  1982-83  season 
include  the  world  premiere  of  Alberto 
Ginastera's  Symphony  No.  2  with  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  in  St.  Louis  and  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  the  United  States  premiere  of 
Benjamin  Britten's  Qaatre  Chansons  fran- 
gaises  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
She  also  appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  National  Symphony,  and  in  recital  in 
San  Francisco.  Recent  seasons  have  included 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris  under  Daniel  Baren- 
boim,  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  under 
Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  Bernstein's  Kaddish 
Symphony  with  the  composer  and  the  Santa 
Cecilia  Orchestra  in  Rome,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  Rafael  Kubelik,  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  under  Barenboim,  and  the 
Chicago  Symphony  under  Sir  Georg  Solti.  She 
has  also  performed  Bernstein's  Kaddish  Sym- 
phony with  the  composer  conducting  the 
National  Symphony,  Ravel's  Sheherazade  on  a 
North  American  tour  with  the  Dallas  Sym- 
phony, Mahler's  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with 
L'Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Quebec, 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  and  the  role  of  Sesto  in  Mozart's  La 
clemenza  di  Tito  in  a  Mostly  Mozart  concert 


performance  at  Lincoln  Center  under 
Raymond  Leppard.  Ms.  Carlson  made  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Debussy's  Pel- 
leas  et  MeUsande  in  1977,  and  she  has  been  a 
participant  at  summer  festivals  including 
those  of  Meadow  Brook,  Ravinia,  and  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  Her  recordings  include 
Prokofiev's  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Alexander 
Nevsky,  the  Brahms  Songs  for  alto,  viola,  and 
piano,  Gian  Carlo  Menotti's  The  Medium, 
and  music  of  William  Grant  Still.  Born  in 
France,  Ms.  Carlson's  first  artistic  interest  was 
ballet,  but  her  vocal  abilities  were  discovered 
while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  America  as  a 
young  girl.  After  some  study  in  California, 
she  came  to  New  York  to  study  at  the  Man- 
hattan School  of  Music.  After  a  year  of  private 
coaching,  she  won  first  prize  in  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Singing  Competi- 
tion and  the  Martha  Baird  Rockefeller  Award. 
She  made  her  operatic  debut  at  the  New  York 
City  Opera  as  Cornelia  in  Handel's  Giulio 
Cesare,  and  composer  Gian  Carlo  Menotti 
chose  her  to  sing  the  role  of  Mrs.  Nolan  in 
The  Medium  with  the  Opera  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, a  performance  recorded  for  CBS.  She 
sang  mezzo  roles  with  a  number  of  opera 
companies  in  North  and  Central  America, 
meanwhile  concentrating  on  a  large  concert 
repertoire  which  she  has  performed  in 
Europe,  Japan,  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Central 
and  North  America.  Ms.  Carlson  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  in  music  of  Stravinsky,  Haydn, 
and  Mozart  in  July  1974. 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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Birgit  Finnilae 


A  true  contralto,  Birgit  Finnilae  is  in  constant 
demand  with  the  leading  orchestras  and  opera 
houses  of  Europe  and  America,  and  she  is 
often  heard  in  recital.  Among  the  numerous 
orchestras  with  which  she  has  sung  are  the 
London  Philharmonia,  the  London  Sym- 
phony, the  Halle  Orchestra  of  Manchester,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
certgebouw,  the  Prague  Symphony,  the  Israel 
Philharmonic,  and  the  orchestras  of  Oslo, 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Sydney,  and 
Melbourne.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  she 
has  been  heard  with  the  Chicago  Symphony, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, the  National  Symphony,  and  the 
symphony  orchestras  of  Detroit,  Cincinnati, 
Baltimore,  Houston,  and  San  Francisco.  Con- 
ductors with  whom  she  has  worked  include 
Claudio  Abbado,  Daniel  Barenboim,  Sergiu 
Comissiona,  Bernard  Haitink,  Rafael  Kubelik, 
and  Eugene  Ormandy.  Ms.  Finnilae  made  her 
only  previous  Boston  Symphony  appearances 
in  Mahler's  Third  Symphony  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction,  closing  the  Symphony 
Hall  season  in  April  1977  and  the  Tangle  wood 
season  that  August.  In  recent  years,  her  busy 
European  schedule  has  included  the  role  of 
Erda  at  London's  Festival  Hall  in  a  concert 
version  of  Das  Rheingold  with  the  London 
Philharmonic  under  Sir  Georg  Solti,  Bach  can- 
tatas in  Sweden,  recitals  in  Germany, 


Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini,  and  a  tour  of  Russia  with  the 
Stockholm  Philharmonic  under  Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky  Previous  engagements  in 
this  country  have  included  the  Second  and 
Third  Mahler  symphonies  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  at  Ravinia,  concert  performances 
of  Strauss's  Die  dgyptische  Helena  with  Antal 
Dorati  and  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  her 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  last  season  as  Erda 
in  Das  Rheingold.  A  busy  recording  artist,  she 
may  be  heard  on  the  Angel,  Philips,  RCA,  and 
Archive  labels  with  a  wide  variety  of  orches- 
tras and  conductors  and  on  a  solo  recital 
album  made  for  Melodiya/ Angel.  Her  record- 
ing of  Vivaldi's  Juditha  Thumphans  under 
Vittorio  Negri's  direction  gained  her  a  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque.  A  native  of  Sweden,  Birgit 
Finnilae  grew  up  in  a  musical  family  and 
began  studying  voice  seriously  in  Goteborg 
when  she  was  seventeen.  Marriage  and  a  new 
home  in  Finland  interrupted  her  studies  for 
two  years  until,  returning  to  Goteborg,  she 
resumed  her  studies  and  in  1963  made  a  sensa- 
tional debut  there  that  brought  her  to  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  She  began  coaching 
with  Roy  Henderson  in  London,  and  she  was 
soon  singing  with  the  leading  orchestras  of 
England  and  the  Continent  and  portraying  the 
great  alto  roles  in  a  number  of  European  opera 
houses. 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 
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329    HUNTINGTON    AVENUE     BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS.    02115         2i7-  2111 
{l~o  blocks  mest  of    Symphony  Hall/ 
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July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10  -  17 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17  -  24 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

^"Ivlain  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  h.merson  I' lace    Boston 


ndSuitv... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


742-5180 
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John  Gilmore 


The  young  American  lyric  tenor  John 
Gilmore  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
in  the  October  1981  revival  of  Richard 
Strauss's  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  under  the 
baton  of  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  returned  to  the 
Met  this  season  for  Boris  Godunov,  Don  Carlo, 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Macbeth,  and  Ara- 
bella. His  current  season  also  includes  a  return 
engagement  with  the  Minnesota  Orchestra 
and  concerts  with  the  Hartford  and  North- 
west Indiana  symphony  orchestras.  He  made 
his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer  in  Haydn's  Lord 
Nelson  Mass  and  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex; 
also  last  summer  he  appeared  with  the  Min- 
nesota Orchestra  in  Mahler's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony. During  the  1981-82  season,  Mr. 
Gilmore  sang  Les  Noces  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Oedipus  Rex  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  Bernstein's  Songfest 
with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  title  role  of 
Haydn's  Orlando  paladino  with  Pennsylvania 
Opera  Theatre,  and  Don  Jose  in  Carmen  in 
Portland.  Other  recent  appearances  have 
included  the  Beethoven  Ninth  with  Mstislav 
Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony 
and  Rossini's  Stabat  mater  with  Aldo  Ceccato 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Mr.  Gilmore 
made  his  New  York  debut  during  the  1980-81 
season  with  five  performances  at  Carnegie 
Hall  and  Lincoln  Center  in  a  wide  range  of 
repertory  with  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Philharmonic,  the  Pro  Arte 


Chorale,  and  Orpheon  Inc.  He  has  sung  Les 
Noces  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Boulez,  and  he  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony,  Washington  Opera, 
and  Kentucky  Opera.  He  has  been  guest  solo- 
ist with  the  Israel  Philharmonic  in  Tel  Aviv 
and  on  tour  throughout  Israel,  with  the  Madi- 
son Symphony,  the  Indianapolis  Symphony,  at 
the  Ambler  Festival,  and  with  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra  at  the  Platteville  Music 
Festival.  He  has  performed  a  variety  of  leading 
operatic  roles  with  the  Kentucky  Opera,  the 
Chautauqua  Opera,  the  Fargo-Moorhead 
Opera,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison  Opera,  where  he  was  artist-in-resi- 
dence  on  the  faculty.  Born  in  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Gilmore  received  his  bachelor 
and  master  of  music  degrees  from  Indiana 
University,  where  he  studied  with  Elizabeth 
Mannion  and  Margaret  Harshaw,  and  where 
he  participated  in  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf's 
master  classes. 


fW^-%^V<^V 
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decor  international 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  The  Talbots. 


TVu* 


&Moot\ 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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Julien  Robbins 


During  his  debut  season  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  in  1979-80,  bass-baritone  Julien 
Robbins  sang  roles  including  Gremin  in 
Eugene  Onegin,  Ramfis  and  the  King  in  Aida, 
Don  Fernando  in  Fidelio,  and  Monterone  in 
Rigoletto.  He  has  returned  to  the  Met  every 
season  since  then,  and  he  sang  Colline  in  last 
year's  new  production  of  La  boheme.  This 
season  he  has  appeared  in  La  foiza  del  destino, 
Un  hallo  in  maschera,  Macbeth,  Parade,  Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande,  Arabella,  and  La  boheme. 
He  has  also  sung  King  Philip  in  Don  Carlo 
with  the  Miami  Opera,  Jake  Wallace  in  La 
fanciulla  del  West  with  Chicago  Lyric  Opera, 
and  Lorenzo  in  Bellini's  J  Capuleti  e  i  Montec- 
chi  with  both  Washington  Opera  and  the 
Opera  Orchestra  of  New  York  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  he  has  made  return  appearances  at 
the  Miami  Opera  for  Turandot  and  at  the 
Washington  Opera  for  La  boheme.  Last  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Robbins  gave  a  recital  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  sang  Beethoven's  Ninth  at  the 
Waterloo  Festival,  and  appeared  at  Lincoln 
Center's  Mostly  Mozart  Festival  for  Mozart's 
Vespers  and  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Shaw.  He  made  his  first 
Boston  Symphony  appearance  on  the  opening 
subscription  concert  of  this  season  in  Beetho- 
ven's Choral  Fantasy,  which  he  also  recorded 
with  the  orchestra  for  Telarc  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction.  This  spring  he  sings  Bach's 
B  minor  Mass  with  the  Bel  Canto  Chorus  of 


Milwaukee  and  Turandot  with  the  New 
Mexico  Symphony.  In  November  1983  he 
appears  with  the  St.  Petersburg  Opera  in  La 
boheme.  For  two  consecutive  years,  Mr.  Rob- 
bins was  a  recipient  of  a  National  Opera  Insti- 
tute Grant,-  he  studied  at  the  Academy  of 
Vocal  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Following  his  1976 
debut  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  Mr.  Robbins 
was  invited  to  become  an  ensemble  member 
of  the  Opera  School  of  Chicago.  He  has  also 
appeared  with  the  opera  companies  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Charlotte,  at  the  Ravinia  Festival 
in  a  conceit  performance  of  La  forza  del 
destino  under  James  Levine,  and  in  Mozart's 
Magic  Flute  in  Santa  Fe. 


Buy  a 
Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


^fe^^^^*  Cambridge 

1     i1'        J     Condominium 

^P^^^^i  Collaborative.  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses  of  the 
world.  The  members  of  the  chorus  donate 
their  services,  and  they  perform  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  working 
with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such 
prominent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Claudio  Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Orman- 
dy,  and  Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John 
Oliver  also  includes  regular  performances  of  a 
cappella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 
very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 


content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation 
by  Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  pro- 
gram of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  Ameri- 
can choral  music;  this  record  received  a 
Grammy  nomination  for  best  choral  perform- 
ance in  1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the 
chorus  have  recently  completed  a  record  for 
Nonesuch,  featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola 
and  Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  col- 
laborated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver  and 
Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomination 
for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The  Tan- 
glewood Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on  the 
Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gunelieder, 
taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances and  named  best  choral  recording  of  1979 
by  Gramophone  magazine,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand. Other  recordings  with  the  orchestra 
include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and  Roger  Ses- 
sions, and  the  chorus  has  also  recorded  with 
John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conduc- 
tor of  the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lec- 
turer in  music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the 
John  Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  sixth  season, 
and  with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald 
Martino's  Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World 
records. 
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Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Tangle  wood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Jeanne  Jones  Conboy 
Alice  Honner-  White 
Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 
Paula  J.  Jacobson 
Holly  Loring 
Maureen  T.M.  Monroe 
Christine  M.  Pacheco 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Charlotte  C.R.  Priest 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 


Tenors 

Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Paul  Clark 
Reginald  A.  Didham 
Stanley  Hudson 
Douglas  Lee 
Nicholas  V  Palmer 
Terrence  Stephenson 
Dean  Stevens 


Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 
Vanessa  M.  Ovian 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Julie  Steinhilber 
JoAnne  Warburton 


Basses 

David  J.  Ashton 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
Neil  Clark 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  W.  Schlundt 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Pieter  Conrad  White 


Jean  M.  Scarrow,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 


Strike  a  Happy  Note  With  Us! 

Quality  Real  Estate  Brokerage 

Large  and  Small 

in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Irfgitte 


Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617369-3600 

5UCCESSOR  TO:     MRS.   WINTHROP  H.    LEE,    REALTOR 

18  Main  Street 
Concord  MA  01742 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 
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Haydn's 
Creation? 


Interior  design  by 

Barbara  Winter  Glauber  &  Assoc. 

Residential  and  Commercial 
(617)  723-5283 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day.  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 


i  j 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 

1 

tions  and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 

the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 

Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

John  F.  Magee 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

The  Boston  Globe  Foundation 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  O.  Taylor 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.E  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

i 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

1 

r  1 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

'  i 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 

Accountants 

Banking 

*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

*Bank  of  New  England 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &.  Company 

*BankAmerica  International 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Christopher  S.  Wilson 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

*BayBanks,  Inc. 

John  F.  Keydel 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 
*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Northrop  Corporation 

Luke  S.  Hayden 

Thomas  Y  Jones 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 

*Pneumo  Corporation 

Bank  of  Boston 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Lifestyle . . .  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  area's  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  Piewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Or  Chestnut  Hill 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*  Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
*Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
*Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

♦Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 
*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

♦Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  0.  Anderson 
*Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 
*Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 
♦Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
♦HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*HatofT's 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
♦Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

♦Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
♦Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
♦Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
♦Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
♦Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
♦Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
♦Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
♦The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
♦Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

♦Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

♦Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


»^T' 


QMS 


CfRAMA'S 

^ — S  Mar    bl    eheac 


Fine  Antique  ClothingtkL'inens 

and  uoxtstKU/  urtesiA;  lojc  £n&  riosri& 

O'Rama's  also  offers  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  ol 
k  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat. 


<i 
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Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 14.  Call  (617)  720-1519. 


§t  ^otofpfuT^stauraH^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
*Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
*Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &.  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Alow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  J§  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  j|  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  J§  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  J§  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  ^  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  j|  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  If  You'd  like 
all  that?  j|  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983.  %  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


I   Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Lafayette  Place. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Telephone  Number 
Type  of  Store 

Mail  coupon  to: 
.   Mr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


~l 


J 


lajfuaitt/iac£^ 


Structured  For  Success. 


Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 

*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &.  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
* WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
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*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
*Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 
*Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 

*  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W.  Bernstein 


.1 


New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Comer  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight         ? 
Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


When  You  Think  Of  All A 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye, 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston      Prosthodontist  Scituate 


267-3011 


545-5232 


WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 
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Strauss 


"ALSO 
SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA' 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  2210    7337  221  O 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREIXJPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  7810    7300  855  Q 


HOLST 


TH€  PLnN€TS 

oznwn 

BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782©    7300  856  SI 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


6769  069  O    7654  069  03 


TCHAIKOVSKY  § 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  8920    7300  892  El 


Grieg  -  Schumann 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
"    Symphony 


9500  8910    7300  891^ 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98     SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 
list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 

©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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Another  Season 

Unusually 
inventive  dinners 
5:45-io:i5pm 
Monday-Saturday 

Exquisite  lunches 
Noon— 2pm 
Tuesday— Saturday 

97  Mount  Vernon  St. 

Boston 

367-0880 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Designer  furniture  teases  your 

taste  while 
Kaleidoscopes  of  the  arts  swirl 

old  newness 
Dazzles  of  poshness  panoramas 

uniqueness 

All  threaded  together  by  textures 

of  soft  velvet  prices 

DECORATORS' 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


1029  Chestnut  St.  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma. 
(617)  965-6363 

Monday-Saturday  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 


Thursday,  7  April— 8-9=40 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday  8  April— 2-3=40 
Saturday  9  April— 8-9=40 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  3 1 ,  Paris 

Mozart  '  'Come  scogho, ' '  from 

Cosz  fan  tutte 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
Strauss  Death  and 

Transfiguration 
Strauss  Final  scene  from 

Salome 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 


Tuesday  19  April— 8-9=45 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1, 

Stravinsky  The  Firebird  (complete) 


Thursday  21  April— 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday  22  April— 2-4 
Saturday  23  April— 8-10 
Tuesday  26  April— 8-10 

Tuesday  'C'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Overture  to  Armida 

Lieberson  Piano  Concerto 

(world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

PETER  SERKIN 
Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 

PETER  SERKIN 
J.  Strauss  Emperor  Waltzes 


Monday  25  April  at  7=30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6=45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  28  April— 8-9=25 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday  29  April— 2-3=25 
Saturday  30  April— 8-9=25 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  8 
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irLns  LPeialcm  d\ug±  of  <d\zujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DL  cMoul  <llou  J(nou,  cMoat  OxLtnlaC  Jfup,    Ok  <Mon*  O/ou  Q/cxLl  <lL." 


^Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


D 


ERTAD 


s 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


/  ■ 

Youll  need  only  "Three  Words* 

to  describe  how  you  live... 


SWAMPSCOTT 


care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lynn.  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vlnnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Bostoa  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(617;  581-5070 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston-  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  |LJ* 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
PIACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 


Symphony  Hall  Information , 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

ITHE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
I  ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
\a  series  has  begim,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Conl 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter  | 
nationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1)J 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra'  | 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you,  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 


rM  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 


accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc  ' 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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In  Scotland's  Strathdearn  vale,  breeding 


pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like  « 
father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The  % 
good  things  in  life  stay  that  way. 

^ewar's® 

White  label® 


never  vanes. 


Authentic. 

*        The  Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86.8  PROOF  •  g  1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  N.Y..  M.Y. 


Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<£  and 

that  taxes  take  41<Z?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!1 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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R  &  R  with  Ralph.  Lauren 

Now  that  the  holiday  hob- 
nobbing has  ended,  you 
can  rest  and  relax  in  clothes 
with  the  tamous  Lauren 
touch.  Here,  with  comfort 
and  style  that  meets  your 
own  terms,  Ralph  Lauren's 
all-cotton  classics  with  fresh 
appeal  for  '83. 
Tan  twill  pant,  sizes  4-14,  $59. 


— ,.\... 


ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


A  Record-Breaking  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon!! 

The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  which  took  place  Friday,  11  March,  Saturday, 
12  March,  and  Sunday,  13  March,  raised  a  total  of  $337,852  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops— the  highest  amount  ever  raised  in  the  thirteen  years  the 
Marathon  has  been  held.  The  total  figure  represented  a  twenty  percent  increase  over  the 
$279,918  raised  last  year  and  far  exceeded  this  year's  goal  of  $300,000. 

The  Marathon's  highest  premium — $50,000  for  an  evening  performance  by  the 
Boston  Pops  under  the  direction  of  Conductor  John  Williams — was  bought  by  the  Met 
Center  in  Boston.  This  news  was  announced  by  Mary  Louise  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Events  Committee  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Met  Center,  and  by  Joseph  M.  Hobbs, 
President  of  the  Met  Center,  during  the  special  Marathon  telecast  broadcast  by  WCVB- 
TV-Channel  5  on  Sunday  evening,  13  March.  This  was  the  first  time  this  premium  has 
been  sold,  and  the  Pops  will  present  a  special  benefit  at  the  Met  Center  sometime  next 
fall. 

Marathon  co-chairmen  Jane  Sanger  and  Janice  Hunt  expressed  their  appreciation  to 
the  hundreds  of  volunteers  who  helped  make  this  year's  Marathon  such  a  resounding 
success.  "We're  so  very  grateful  for  the  generous  support  of  everyone  who  made  pledges 
to  the  Marathon.  And  the  Marathon  would  not  be  possible  without  the  tireless  effort  of 
more  than  six  hundred  volunteers  who  donated  many  months  to  make  this  year's 
Marathon  the  most  successful  ever,"  said  Ms.  Sanger.  Echoing  this  sentiment,  Janice 
Hunt  also  thanked  Richard  L.  Kaye  and  the  entire  staff  of  WCRB  for  their  many  months 
of  preparation  and  inspirational  ideas.  "WCRB  makes  the  Musical  Marathon  possible," 
she  said. 


1983-84  BSO  Subscription  Information 

Information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  subscription  season  will  be 
available  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Current  subscribers  will  receive  full  program  and 
renewal  information  in  mid- April.  Non-subscribers  may  request  program  and  subscrip- 
tion information  also  around  that  time;  all  subscription  orders  from  new  subscribers  will 
be  filled  in  order  of  arrival  after  current  subscribers  have  been  accommodated. 


The  Junior  Council's  Symphony  Bark 


The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  deep  rich  chocolate  candy  with  whole  toasted 
almonds  molded  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  The  sale  of  the  bark  as 
well  as  the  ever-popular  Symphony  Mint  is  made  from  a  table  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  All  proceeds  from  this  effort, 
which  is  staffed  by  Junior  Council  volunteers,  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

To  encourage  use  of  the  Symphony  Bark  as  a  delightful  addition  to  your  favorite  child's 


This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  lengths^1^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 


$A 


■^1 


Easter  basket,  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  the  Symphony  Bark  from  $9  to  $8  per  box 
until  Easter. 

In  addition  to  sales  in  the  Hall,  we  also  have  mail  order  forms  available  which  you  can 
use  to  have  the  Symphony  Mint  or  Symphony  Bark  sent  to  your  favorite  person,  arriving 
on  any  date  you  specify. 

The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women  who  undertake  a  variety  of  fundraising  activities  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra.  New 
members  are  admitted  in  September,  January,  and  May.  Membership  inquiries  are  most 
welcome  and  may  be  directed  to  the  Membership  Chairman  through  the  Friends'  Office 
in  Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492. 

BSO  on  WGBH 


Live  interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue 
this  season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up  on  Monday,  11  April  at 
11:  composer  Peter  Lieberson,  whose  Piano  Concerto  written  for  the  BSO's  hundredth 
birthday  will  have  its  world  premiere  with  soloist  Peter  Serkin  on  21  April. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  will  perform  recitals  on  Monday,  11  April  at  7:30  p.m.  at 
the  Berkshire  School  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,-  and  on  Thursday,  28  April  at  11  a.m.  at 
the  Wentworth  Institute  in  Boston. 

The  Boston  Artists'  Ensemble  will  close  its  1982-83  subscription  season  at  the  Longy 
School  of  Music,  27  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  on  Tuesday,  12  April  at  8  p.m.  The 
program  will  include  Beethoven's  Archduke  Trio  and  Dvorak's  Trio  in  F  minor.  The 
performers  are  Arturo  Delmoni,  violin,  Jonathan  Miller,  cello,  and  Andrew  Wolf,  piano. 
Single  tickets  at  $6  will  be  available  at  the  door;  all  seats  are  unreserved.  For  additional 
information,  call  277-2705  or  367-1380. 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  will  conduct  the  Mystic  Valley  Chamber  Orchestra  on 
Saturday  23  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Arlington  Town  Hall,  and  on  Sunday,  24  April  at  4  p.m.  at 
Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include  the  Brahms  Tragic  Overture, 
the  Divertimento  from  The  Fairy's  Kiss  by  Stravinsky,  and  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concer- 
to. Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  principal  second  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  soloist  in  the  concerto.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  door,  and  all  seats  are 
unreserved.  For  further  information,  please  call  332-4210. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet  will  close  its  1982-83  subscription  season  on  Sunday, 
1  May  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include 
music  of  Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Beethoven.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For 
further  information,  call  862-0995.  The  quartet  includes  BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  ZarathustTa,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacie  du  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


It 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Homer  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chat 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chaii 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaef  er 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets* 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chat 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall,-  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 


Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  Dinner 
Monday,  May  9,  1983 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

conducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L,  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.YM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  HI 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J.  P.  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O.  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L.  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &.  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &.  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
**Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 
**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &.  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

*  *Citicorp,  Inc. 
**Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
**Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons 

First  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

*  *The  Forum  Corporation 
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MOMMta 


John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  R.  Sohn 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G.  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Irving  Usen 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  V  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.VP 

Sr.  VP  &.  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President  &.  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP  &.  Gen.  Mgr 


GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

The  Gillette  Company 
**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Haemonetics  Corporation 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  7  April  at  8 
Friday,  8  April  at  2 
Saturday  9  April  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  31  in  D,  K.297(300a),  Paris 

Allegro  assai 

Andante 

Allegro 


MOZART 


Recitative,  "Temerari!  sortite  faori  di  questo  loco!" 
and  aria,  "Come  scoglio  immoto  resta,"  from 
Cosifantutte,  K.  588 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Death  and  Transfiguration,  Tone  poem  for  large 
orchestra,  Opus  24 


STRAUSS 


Interlude  and  Final  scene  from  Salome 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  corne  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


LONDON 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  31  in  D,  K.297(300a),  Pahs 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  was  born  in 
Salzburg  on  27  January  1756  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  He  com- 
posed his  "Paris"  Symphony  in  the 
French  capital  during  a  concert  tour  in 
177  8;  on  12  June  he  reported  that  he  had 
just  finished  the  work.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  at  the  Concert  Spirituel 
in  Paris  six  days  later;  there  was  no  con- 
ductor as  such,  the  performance  being 
directed  from  the  concertmaster's  place 
by  the  principal  violinist  Pierre  Lahous- 
saye.  Wilhelm  Gericke  conducted  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performances  on  28  and  29  October  1887. 
It  has  also  been  performed  here  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Pour, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  Symphony  Hall  in  March  1971;  he  also  con- 
ducted it  on  a  special  Symphony  Hall  concert  in  July  of  the  same  year  for  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry.  Thomas  also  conducted  the  most 
recent  BSO  performance,  which  took  place  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1972.  The  sym- 
phony is  scored  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets,  as  well 
as  timpani  and  strings. 

Pre-Revolutionary  Paris  was  the  greatest  musical  center  of  Europe,  and  a  success  there 
meant  a  chance  to  win  fame  and  fortune.  Mozart  had  enjoyed  a  glorious  success  when  he 
had  appeared  in  Paris  as  a  child  prodigy.  He  returned  in  1778 — now  twenty-two — as  part 
of  an  extended  concert  tour  designed  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  fickle  audiences  the  musi- 
cian who  had  so  delighted  them  not  many  years  before.  Alas,  he  discovered  to  his  chagrin 
that  a  former  prodigy  has  little  drawing  power.  Worse  still,  he  had  to  admit  to  himself 
that  the  music-loving  aristocrats  through  whom  he  hoped  to  make  a  good  deal  of  money 
giving  lessons  and  private  concerts  were  often  unreliable  when  it  came  to  paying  their 
bills.  Generally  speaking,  the  treatment  Mozart  received  in  Paris  on  this  visit  was 
abominable.  One  nobleman,  who  happened  to  be  a  fine  flutist,  hired  him  to  give  compo- 
sition lessons  to  his  daughter,  a  superb  harpist,  and  to  compose  a  concerto  for  flute  and 
harp  for  the  two  of  them.  It  was  traditional  to  pay  a  teacher  after  every  dozen  lessons,  but 
this  nobleman  allowed  Mozart  to  give  two  dozen  lessons  without  pay — and  then  he  and 
his  daughter  disappeared  to  the  country!  Even  when  he  returned  weeks  later,  he  did  not 
bother  to  inform  the  penurious  composer  that  he  was  back;  Mozart  found  out  only  by 
accident,  and  then  had  to  endure  the  indignity  of  an  insult  from  the  housekeeper  when 
he  tried  to  get  his  money.  Not  surprisingly,  this  and  similar  experiences  in  other  noble 
houses  soured  Mozart's  views  of  the  aristocracy. 

Yet  Leopold  Mozart,  who  had  remained  at  home  in  Salzburg  while  Wolfgang's  mother 
accompanied  him  on  the  journey  constantly  urged  him  to  keep  up  the  most  favorable 
connections  with  the  rich  families  and  to  do  his  best  to  ingratiate  himself  into  Parisian 
society.  That,  he  kept  reminding  Wolfgang,  was  the  way  to  achieve  success.  Nonetheless, 
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practically  all  of  Wolfgang's  connections  with  individual  patrons  were  at  least  mildly 
unsatisfactory— and  often  much  worse! 

But  there  was  one  place,  at  least,  where  Mozart  achieved  a  signal  success  during  his 
Parisian  stay— in  the  orchestral  series  known  as  the  Concert  Spirituel.  At  some  point — 
probably  at  the  very  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June— he  was  invited  by  Jean  Le  Gros,  the 
director  of  the  series,  to  compose  a  symphony  especially  for  one  of  its  concerts.  Mozart  had 
been  avoiding  Le  Gros  for  some  time  from  indignation  for  the  fact  that  Le  Gros  had  never 
performed  a  sinfonia  concertante  that  Mozart  had  written  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Paris  for  four  solo  woodwinds  and  orchestra  (the  work  is  now  lost).  But  the  impresario  lived 
in  the  same  building  as  Mozart's  friend,  the  singer  Raaff ,  so  the  two  kept  running  into  one 
another.  One  day,  while  Mozart  was  waiting  for  Raaff,  Le  Gros  came  in  to  chat;  after 
beating  around  the  bush  for  a  while,  he  came  right  out  and  requested  a  new  symphony  for 
performance  on  Corpus  Christi  (18  June).  Mozart's  reply  was  "Why  not?"  Le  Gros:  "Can  I 
rely  on  this?"  Mozart:  "Oh  yes,  if  I  may  rely  with  certainty  on  its  being  performed,  and  that 
it  will  not  have  the  same  fate  as  my  sinfonia  concertante." 

Mozart  clearly  determined  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  write  a  symphony  in 
accordance  with  French  musical  taste  (which  he  regarded  as  generally  very  low)  while  at 
the  same  time  turning  out  the  best  work  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  reveled  in  the  large 
orchestra  at  his  disposal  with  a  fine  woodwind  section  (it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  include  clarinets  in  a  symphony),  and  he  used  the  orchestra  to  brilliant 
effect.  He  followed  the  French  taste  in  writing  only  three  movements  (no  minuet,  which 
was  a  customary  feature  of  Austrian  symphonies)  and  in  not  calling  for  the  repeat  of 
entire  sections  (such  as  the  traditional  exposition  repeat  in  the  first  movement).  On  the 
whole,  Mozart  was  confident  of  success.  On  12  June  he  wrote  to  his  father,  announcing 
that  he  had  just  finished  the  symphony.  He  added  his  confident  assertion  that  it  would 
please  "the  few  intelligent  French  people  who  may  be  there— and  as  for  the  stupid  ones, 
I  shall  not  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  if  they  are  not  pleased." 

He  noted  that  he  had  taken  special  pains  in  one  area  that  was  de  rigeui-.  "I  have  been 
careful  not  to  neglect  le  premier  coup  d'archet."  Mozart  had  been  warned— and  had  no 
doubt  heard  for  himself  in  various  concerts — that  Paris  expected  every  symphony  to 
begin  with  le  premier  coup  d'archet  (literally,  "the  first  stroke  of  the  bow")— a  powerful 
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tutti  passage,  often  in  unison,  featuring  an  energetic  down-bow  on  all  the  stringed  instru- 
ments. "What  a  fuss  the  oxen  here  make  of  this  trick!  The  devil  take  me  if  I  can  see  any 
difference!  They  all  begin  together,  just  as  they  do  in  other  places.  It  is  really  too  much  of 
a  joke."  To  indicate  the  absurd  degree  of  interest  that  French  audiences  took  in  this 
simple  device,  Mozart  recounted  (in  French)  a  joke  that  Raaff  had  passed  on  to  him  from 
another  composer,  one  Giuseppe  Dall'Abaco,  who  was  once  asked  by  a  Frenchman  in 
Munich,  "Monsieur,  have  you  been  to  Paris?"  "Yes."  "And  did  you  go  to  the  Concert 
Spirituel?"  "Yes."  "What  did  you  think  of  the  first  bowstroke?  Did  you  hear  the  first 
bowstroke?"  "Yes,  I  heard  the  first  and  the  last."  "What,  the  last?  What  do  you  mean?" 
"But  of  course,  the  first  and  the  last — and  it  was  the  last  bowstroke  that  gave  me  the 
greater  pleasure."  Yet,  even  while  bowing  to  popular  taste,  Mozart  had  his  own  fun  with 
the  coup  d'aichet  in  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony  and  turned  a  convention  on  its 
ear  to  the  delight  of  the  connoisseurs  in  the  audience. 

Leopold  Mozart's  opinion  of  French  taste  was  no  higher  than  his  son's.  He  wrote  to 
Paris  on  29  June  (after  the  premiere  but  before  he  had  received  any  word  about  it),  "I  hope 
that  Wolfgang's  symphony  for  the  Concert  Spirituel  was  a  success.  To  judge  by  the  Stam- 
itz  symphonies  which  have  been  engraved  in  Paris,  the  Parisians  must  be  fond  of  noisy 
music."  When  Leopold  wrote  this  letter,  he  could  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  his  wife 
was  mortally  ill  in  Paris.  She  died  late  on  the  afternoon  of  3  July.  Wolfgang  could  not 
bring  himself  to  break  the  news  directly  to  his  father,-  instead  that  very  night  he  wrote  a 
long  letter  designed  to  prepare  him  for  the  worst,  by  informing  Leopold  that  his  wife  was 
seriously  ill.  But  this  news,  grave  though  it  was,  was  in  part  camouflaged  by  many  other 
reports  with  which  Wolfgang  ended  his  letter.  When  he  finished  it,  though,  he  wrote 
another  letter  to  a  friend  in  Salzburg,  an  Abbe  Bullinger,  informing  him  of  the  true  state ' 
of  affairs  so  that  he  could  be  available  to  console  Leopold  when  he  heard  the  worst. 

The  dolorous  letter  of  3  July  gives  our  only  direct  report  of  the  Parisian  reaction  to 
Mozart's  new  symphony.  Wolfgang's  account  is  filled  with  absorbing  and  even  humor- 
ous detail,  which  makes  it  hard  to  remember  that  he  wrote  it  sitting  by  his  mother's 
deathbed.  But,  then,  the  whole  letter  is  essentially  an  act  for  his  father's  benefit. 

I  have  had  to  compose  a  symphony  for  the  opening  of  the  Concert  Spirituel.  It  was 
performed  on  Corpus  Christi  day  [18  June]  with  great  applause,  and  I  hear,  too,  that 
there  was  a  notice  about  it  in  the  Courier  de  1' Europe— so  it  has  given  great  satisfac- 
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tion.  I  was  very  nervous  at  the  rehearsal,  for  never  in  my  life  have  I  heard  a  worse 
performance.  You  have  no  idea  how  they  twice  scraped  and  scrambled  through  it.  I 
was  really  in  a  terrible  way  and  would  gladly  have  had  it  rehearsed  again,  but  as  there 
was  so  much  else  to  rehearse,  there  was  no  time  left.*  So  I  had  to  go  to  bed  with  an 
aching  heart  and  in  a  discontented  and  angry  frame  of  mind.  I  decided  next  morning 
not  to  go  to  the  concert  at  all;  but  in  the  evening  the  weather  being  fine,  I  at  last  made 
up  my  mind  to  go,  determined  that  if  my  symphony  went  badly  as  it  did  at  the 
rehearsal,  I  would  certainly  make  my  way  into  the  orchestra,  snatch  the  fiddle  out  of 
the  hands  of  Lahoussaye,  the  first  violin,  and  conduct  myself!  I  prayed  God  that  it 
might  go  well,  for  it  is  all  to  His  greater  honor  and  glory;  and  behold— the  symphony 
began.  [Mozart's  description  of  the  effect,  movement  by  movement,  will  be  quoted 
later,  but  the  performance  went  well]  I  was  so  happy  that  as  soon  as  the  symphony 
was  over,  I  went  off  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  I  had  a  large  ice,  said  the  rosary  as  I  had 
vowed  to  do— and  went  home  . . . 

That  last  sentence— emphasizing  religious  exercise  and  an  early  return  home— is  prob- 
ably Wolfgang's  calculated  effort  to  demonstrate  to  his  worried  father  that  he  is  not 
allowing  the  big  city  to  corrupt  his  morals. 

As  mentioned  above,  Mozart  made  the  most  of  the  large  orchestra  and  the  brilliant 
ensemble  playing  of  the  Paris  musicians,  which  may  well  have  been  ranked  as  the  best  in 
the  world.  He  had  just  come  from  Mannheim,  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  playing  of  the 
orchestra,  an  "orchestra  of  generals,"  famous  for  its  ensemble  and  its  attention  to  refine- 
ments of  dynamics— especially  the  "Mannheim  crescendo"— that  the  Mannheim  com- 
posers carefully  noted  in  their  scores.  Mozart  absorbed  these  ideas  and  exploited  them 
fully,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  in  the  Pahs  Symphony. 

The  opening  Allegro  assai  gave  the  Parisians  plenty  of  coup  d'archet  for  their  money. 
As  expected,  the  entire  symphony  begins  with  a  series  of  repeated  chords  on  the  stereo- 


*The  idea  of  performing  a  brand-new,  unfamiliar  work  after  a  single  rehearsal,  which  seems  to  have 
consisted  of  running  through  the  score  twice,  may  strike  us  as  outrageously  cavalier  treatment  of  a 
great  composition— or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  new  score— but  it  was  standard  procedure  in  Mozart's 
day— S.L 
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typed  rhythmic  pattern  that  signaled  the  very  notion  of  "symphony"  to  a  Parisian 
audience.  But  after  the  opening  bars,  the  audience  had  no  reason  to  expect  to  hear  the 
premier  coup  d'archet  for  the  rest  of  the  work.  It  had  served  its  primary  purpose  in 
getting  the  symphony  started  and  shushing  the  auditors.  But  Mozart  playfully  filled  the 
entire  movement  with  references  to  that  opening  gesture,  so  that  it  is  never  absent  long:  a 
brilliant  demonstration  that  even  the  most  hackneyed  stereotype  can  become  a  fresh, 
new  idea  in  the  hands  of  a  genius.  (And  the  Parisian  audience,  to  its  credit,  recognized 
this  fact.)  But  at  the  same  time  he  filled  the  movement  with  a  wealth  of  varied  thematic 
ideas,  and  he  reported  the  reaction  to  his  father: 

Raaff  was  standing  beside  me,  and  just  in  the  middle  of  the  first  Allegro  there  was  a 
passage  which  I  felt  sure  must  please.  The  audience  were  quite  carried  away — and 
there  was  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause.  But  as  I  knew,  when  I  wrote  it,  what  effect 
it  would  surely  produce,  I  brought  it  back  at  the  close — and  the  reaction  was  a 
Da  capo. 

The  Andante  also  found  favor  during  the  performance,  according  to  the  composer's 
report,  especially  with  knowledgeable  musicians.  But  Le  Gros  felt  that  it  was  too  complex 
to  win  real  public  approval.  As  Mozart  reported  to  Leopold  on  9  July: 

He  declares  that  it  has  too  many  modulations  and  that  it  is  too  long.  He  derives  this 
opinion,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  audience  forgot  to  clap  their  hands  as  loudly 
and  to  shout  as  much  as  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  last  movements.  For 
indeed  the  Andante  is  a  great  favorite  with  myself  and  with  all  connoisseurs,  lovers  of 
music  and  the  majority  of  those  who  have  heard  it.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  Le 
Gros  says— for  it  is  quite  simple  and  short. 

But  to  keep  Le  Gros  happy,  Mozart  composed  a  second  Andante,  and  his  final  judgment  • 
was,  "Each  is  good  in  its  own  way — for  each  has  a  different  character.  But  the  last  pleases 
me  even  more."  Both  Andantes  survive  for  this  symphony,  one  in  Mozart's  autograph 
score  (in  two  variant  forms),  and  one  in  a  printed  edition  of  the  parts  published  by  Sieber 
in  Paris.  The  one  almost  always  performed  (and  which  will  be  performed  here)  is  the 
manuscript  version,  which  most  people  believe  to  be  Mozart's  later  Andante,  though 
there  is  still  some  dispute  on  this  point.  In  any  case,  we  have  the  composer's  word  that  he 
considered  both  slow  movements  to  be  worthy. 

The  last  movement  is  another  of  Mozart's  delicious  jokes  on  the  Paris  audience.  He 
had  noticed  that  last  movements  also  started  forte  (if  only  to  hush  the  conversation  that 
followed  the  applause  between  movements),  but  he  caught  the  audience  off-guard  with  a 
rushing  figure  in  the  second  violins  followed  by  a  gentle,  off-the-beat  sigh  in  the  first 
violins,  while  no  one  else  plays.  The  gambit  worked:  "the  audience,  as  I  expected,  said 
'hush'  at  the  soft  beginning,  and  when  they  heard  the  forte,  began  at  once  to  clap  their 
hands."  Even  more  daring  was  the  second  theme,  a  fugato  which  must  have  struck  the 
pleasure-loving  Parisians  as  frightfully  learned  (yet  Mozart  wears  his  contrapuntal  learn- 
ing so  lightly  that  we  never  for  an  instant  lose  our  admiration  of  his  sense  of  timing). 
Clearly  the  Paris  Symphony  is  one  of  those  fortunate  works  that  perfectly  gauges  its 
audience's  ability  to  follow.  We  still  delight  in  Mozart's  wit  and  quicksilver  brilliance  as 
did  the  Parisians  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  performance  in  1778. 

—Steven  Ledbetter 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are        ies  that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in-         companies  can  be  long  established  or 
vestment  advisors.                                 just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears,    distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they       above  the  competition, 
take  unnecessary  risks.                                So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut,        you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who        sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and           ^UX^  f*u.                   j. 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim     m  |F?  A  SlIQ  WmUT 

temPSs.on  more  defhiable  long"     *pF  Trust  Division 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan-                     Look  to  US  for  direction. 

Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "Come  scogLio  immoto  resta,"  from  Cos!  fan  tutte,  K.588 

Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart  was  born  in 
Salzburg  on  27  January  1756  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  5  December  1791.  Cosi  fan 
tutte  was  commissioned  for  the  Court 
Opera  of  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II 
himself.  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  wrote  the 
Hbretto.  The  first  performance  took  place 
at  the  Court  Theater  in  Vienna  on 
26  January  1790.  The  Fiordiligi  in  that 
performance  was  Adriana  Ferraresi  del 
Bene.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  given  a  single  performance,  in  con- 
cert, of  the  complete  opera;  it  took  place 
at  Tanglewood  in  July  1970  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa  with  soloists 
Phyllis  Curtin  (Fiordiligi),  Rosalind  Elias 
(Dorabella),  Tom  Krause  (Gughelmo), 
George  Shirley  (Ferrando),  Teresa  Stratas  (Despina),  and  Ezio  Flagello  (Don  Alfonso), 
and  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  conductor.  The  aria  "Come  scoguo 
immoto  resta"  was  performed  by  soprano  Geraldine  Farrar  with  the  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Karl  Muck  in  Boston  on  31  October  and  1  November  1913  (there  were 
performances  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  well).  The  orchestral  accompaniment  of 
the  aria  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  and  strings. 

The  Mozart  operas  that  we  consider  among  his  greatest — including  the  three  master- 
pieces to  libretti  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte — were  not  particularly  successful  in  Vienna  during 
the  composer's  lifetime.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  after  a  lukewarm  reception  in  Mozart's 
home  town,  had  indeed  had  an  extraordinary  popularity  in  Prague,  where  it  became  the 
local  rage,  a  fact  that  led  directly  to  the  creation  of  Don  Giovanni  for  that  city.  But  both 
works  were  too  richly  complex  to  attract  the  sustained  attention  of  the  court  or  the 
general  populace  in  the  Imperial  capital.  It  must  have  been  something  of  a  surprise,  then, 
when  the  Emperor  himself,  the  enlightened  reformist  monarch  Joseph  II,  specifically 
requested  a  new  work  from  the  duo.  The  Emperor  even  chose  the  subject,  it  seems,-  at  any 
rate  there  is  a  legend  that  he  asked  Da  Ponte  to  use  as  the  theme  of  his  story  a  series  of 
scandalous  events  that  had  startled  and  titillated  the  court  not  long  before.  We  may  take 
that  legend  with  a  large  grain  of  salt,  though,  if  only  because  there  is  a  long  theatrical 
tradition  of  tales  involving  two  pairs  of  lovers  who  trade  partners  for  a  time  (usually  with 
comic  effect)  and  then  reconcile  before  the  final  curtain  (English-speaking  audiences 
probably  think  first  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream).  In  any  case,  for  his  only  Mozart 
libretto  that  was  not  based  on  a  pre-existent  literary  source,  Da  Ponte  wrote  what  has  been 
described  as  his  most  perfect  libretto,  an  interplay  of  comedy  and  sentiment  balanced 
with  almost  mathematical  exactitude. 

Mozart  then  wrote  a  score  for  Da  Ponte's  comedy,  music  that  expanded  its  range  of 
human  expression  tenfold.  Too  much,  apparently,  for  early  listeners.  The  opera  enjoyed 
only  a  handful  of  performances  before  being  dropped  from  the  repertory  until  long  after 
Mozart's  death.  Audiences  found  it  disconcerting  to  see  stock  theatrical  types  suddenly 
turning  into  real  human  beings  who  could  be  affecting  as  well  as  absurd.  The  basic  tale 
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was  regarded  as  obscene  in  nineteenth-century  Germany,  and  a  puritanical  composer  like 
Beethoven,  who  certainly  understood  and  admired  Mozart's  music  as  few  could  ever  do, 
regarded  Cosi  fan  tutte  as  little  short  of  pornographic! 

In  our  century,  however,  Cosi  fan  tutte  has  justly  taken  its  place,  along  with  Figaro, 
Don  Giovanni,  and  The  Magic  Flute,  as  one  of  the  supreme  creations  in  the  pantheon  of 
musical  theater.  Far  from  regarding  it  as  an  unperformed  and  little-regarded  side  of 
Mozart's  genius,  we  now  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  casually  abbreviating  its  Italian 
title  to  the  first  word  (which  is  meaningless  by  itself),  inevitably  mispronounced  as 
"cozy,"  when  it  should  be  accented  on  the  final  syllable.  "Cosi"  means  "thus"  or  "so"; 
one  commentator  has  pointed  out  that  it  makes  as  much  sense  to  refer  to  Mozart's  opera 
by  this  title  as  to  call  three  famous  Shakespearean  comedies  All's,  As,  and  Much. 
Nonetheless  the  cozy  abbreviation  will  probably  stand,  if  only  because  no  one  has  ever 
succeeded  in  coming  up  with  a  convenient  English  translation  for  the  epigrammatic 
Italian  title.  "Cosi  fan  tutte"  means  "Thus  do  all  [women  behave]"  ("women"  being 
implied  by  the  feminine  plural  ending  of  tutte);  various  suggested  versions  exist:  So  Do 
They  All,  All  Women  Are  Like  That,  etc.  But  they  are  clumsy  and  uninspiring, 
compared  to  the  neat,  punchy,  and  characteristic  Italian  title.  So  Italian  it  will  remain. 
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Early  audiences  probably  had  difficulty  understanding  that  aspect  of  the  score  that  we 
treasure  most  today:  Mozart's  unsurpassed  ability  to  run  a  very  fine  line  between  the 
parody  of  operatic  emotions  and  truly  expressive  human  feeling.  Though  the  plot  turns 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  a  purely  farcical  expression,  Mozart  constantly  brings  us  up 
short  by  eloquent  reminders  of  his  characters'  most  intense  feelings.  Sometimes  a  laugh 
forms  in  our  minds  and  on  our  lips,  only  to  be  extinguished  in  the  melting  beauty  of  a 
Mozartian  turn  that  suddenly  penetrates  to  the  heart. 

Fiordiligi's  grand  aria  "Come  scogtio"  illustrates  Mozart's  brilliance  at  characterization 
while  at  the  same  time  composing  for  the  talents  of  a  particular  singer  (the  almost 
inevitable  practice  of  his  day).  He  knew  that  the  role  would  be  sung  by  Adriana  Ferraresi 
del  Bene,  who  was  renowned  for  an  extraordinary  range,  extending  from  a  firm  alto 
register  below  middle  C  to  a  ringing  top  two  octaves  higher.  Mozart  was  not  exceptionally 
fond  of  this  singer,  and  he  took  advantage  of  her  wide  range  and  the  melodramatic 
character  called  for  by  this  particular  aria  to  make  unusual  musical  demands.  The  two 
sisters  have  just  said  farewell  to  their  sweethearts,  who  have  ostensibly  been  called  away 
to  war  (though  the  audience  knows  that  this  is  all  part  of  an  elaborate  bet  to  test  the 
steadfastness  of  the  two  young  women).  Now  the  two  men  have  returned,  heavily 
mustached,  in  disguise,  and  each  prepares  to  woo  the  sweetheart  of  the  other.  Fiordiligi's 
recitative  begins  expressing  her  outrage  that  these  strange  men  should  hope  to  find  them 
romantically  inclined  at  such  a  time.  In  Mozart's  setting,  she  builds  herself  up  to  such  a 
frenzy  of  indignation  that  the  only  possible  continuation  is  a  dramatic  aria  on  the 
grandest  possible  scale. 

The  text  of  the  aria  begins  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  threadbare  gambits  in  the 
book — a  heroic  simile  in  the  style  of  Metastasio  that  formed  part  and  parcel  of  eight- 
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eenth-century  serious  opera  texts  (and,  of  course,  enjoyed  a  distinguished  history  in  epic 
poetry  going  all  the  way  back  to  Homer).  Mozart  opens  his  setting  with  a  caricature  of 
the  grandly  operatic  statement  of  position:  "My  heart  shall  be  as  unmoving  and  steadfast 
as  the  boulder  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest."  The  singer  must  negotiate  single  notes  separa- 
ted by  wide  intervals,  so  that  she  is  forced  to  change  from  bottom  to  top  of  her  range 
repeatedly.  The  melodic  line,  of  course,  is  purposely  overdone,  intentionally  ungainly, 
but  Mozart  is  nonetheless  very  sparing  of  his  effect,  so  as  never  to  degenerate  into 
vulgarity.*  As  the  aria  continues,  it  makes  its  comic  effect  by  the  employment  of  solemn 
and  virtuosic  coloratura  to  express  the  (purposely)  banal  sentiments  that  had  already  been 
rehashed  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  in  earlier  operas.  This  text  would  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  modern  popular  song  in  which  all  the  rhyme  words  are  of  the  "June- 
moon— spoon"  school.  Mozart's  music  makes  us  laugh  in  its  mock-seriousness.  The 
singer,  of  course,  must  be  utterly  in  earnest  while  expressing  these  time-worn  sentiments. 
But  the  music  already  tells  us  that  "the  lady  doth  protest  too  much,"  and  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  when,  in  the  second  act,  she  succumbs  to  the  charms  of  a  new  lover. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


*The  unusual  size  of  the  vocal  leaps  at  the  opening  of  the  aria  has  led  to  suggestions  that  the 
performer  was  expected  to  fill  them  in  with  ornamental  scales  or  arpeggios  (similar  examples  may 
be  found  for  the  slow  movement  of  the  piano  concerto  in  A  major,  K.488).  But  William  Mann 
reports  having  seen  a  manuscript  copy  made  for  a  relatively  unschooled  soprano  in  which  the 
traditional  cadential  ornaments  have  been  inserted,  but  the  large  leaps  are  left  untouched.  Clearly 
even  a  less  competent  singer  recognized  that  they  were  part  of  a  special  effect  that  should  not  be 
changed. 
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Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  South  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and       ^ 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   ,\*j 
evening,  for  a  personal 
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Recitative  and  aria,  "Come  scoglio,"  from  "Cosi  fan  tutte' 


Temerari!  sortite 

Fuori  di  questo  loco!  E  non  profani 
L'alito  infausto  degl'infami  detti 
Nostra  cor,  nostra  orecchio  e  nostri 

affetti! 
Invan  per  voi,  per  gli  altri  invan  si 

cerca 
Le  nostre  alme  sedur:  l'intatta  fede 

Che  per  noi  gia  si  diede  ai  cari 

amanti 
Saprem  loro  serbar  infino  a  morte, 
A  dispetto  del  mondo  e  della  sorte. 


Bold  ones!  Leave 

this  place!  And  let  not  the  unhappy 
breath  of  your  infamous  words  profane 
our  hearts,  our  ears,  and  our 

affections! 
In  vain  may  you  or  others  attempt 

to  seduce  our  hearts:  the  intact 

faithfulness 
which  we  have  given  to  our  dearly  loved 

ones 
we  can  preserve  unto  death, 
in  despite  of  the  world  and  of  fate. 


Come  scoglio  immoto  resta 
Contra  i  venti  e  la  tempesta, 
Cosi  ognor  quest'alma  e  forte 
Nella  fede  e  neH'amor. 

Con  noi  nacque  quella  face 
Che  ci  piace  e  ci  consola,- 
E  potra  la  morte  sola 
Far  che  cangi  affetto  il  cor. 

Rispettate,  anime  ingrate, 
Questo  esempio  di  costanza; 
E  una  barbara  speranza 
Non  vi  renda  audaci  ancor. 


—Lorenzo  da  Ponte 


Just  as  a  rock  remains  immobile 
against  the  winds  and  the  tempest, 
so  too  is  this  heart  ever  strong 
in  faith  and  love. 

With  us  was  born  that  face 
that  so  pleases  and  consoles  us; 
And  only  death  will  be  able 
to  change  the  affection  in  my  heart. 

Behold,  ye  ungrateful  souls, 
this  example  of  constancy; 
and  do  not  let  a  barbarous  hope 
render  you  still  more  audacious. 
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Lifestyle...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  of  Boston  ~  but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  areas  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332-4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General,  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Death  and  Transfiguration,  Tone  poem  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  24 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich, 
Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garrnisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  September  1949.  He  began  composing 
Tod  und  Verklarung  (Death  and  Trans- 
figuration) in  the  late  summer  of  1888, 
completing  the  score  on  18  November 
1889.  Strauss  himself  conducted  the  first 
performance  at  the  Eisenach  Festival  on 
21  June  1890.  The  first  American  per- 
formance was  given  by  Anton  Seidl  and 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  9  Janu- 
ary 1892.  Emil  Pour  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  gave  the  first  Boston 
performances  on  5  and  6  February  1897, 
on  which  occasion  BSO  program  armota- 
tor  Wilham  Foster  Apthorp  wrote  in  his  capacity  as  critic  for  the  Boston  "Transcript" 
that  "Strauss'  'Death  and  Damnation' — we  beg  pardon — 'Death  and  Transfiguration' — 
is  an  unholy  terror.  It  is  like  a  musical  reflection  of  all  the  deadly  and  noisome  diseases 
flesh  is  heir  to,  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass  of  three  thousand  diameters.  Such  a 
farrago  of  hospital  sounds  vividly  suggests  hospital  sights!  The  worst  of  it  is,  the  man  does 
show  talent.  He  has  something  really  grand  and  great  in  his  mind,  and  moreover  a 
certain  vague  inkling  of  how  to  say  it  grandly"  Death  and  Transfiguration  has  also  been 
given  at  BSO  concerts  by  WUhehn  Gericke,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Ernst  Schmidt, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Bruno  Walter,  Eleazar  de  Carvalho, 
Charles  Munch,  Wilham  Steinberg  Leopold  Stokowski,  Joseph  Silver  stein,  and  Seiji 
Ozawa.  The  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Stokowski' s  in  August  2964.  Seiji 
Ozawa  gave  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  October  1975,  but  programmed 
it  also  on  a  Pension  Fund  concert  in  February  1977  and  in  Washington  and  Brooklyn  the 
following  month.  Strauss' s  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  Strauss  was  between  posts,  serving  as  rehearsal  assistant  at 
Bayreuth  where  Cosima  Wagner  held  sway.  He  had  just  completed  a  three-year  contract 
as  third  conductor  at  the  Munich  Court  Opera,  and  that  fall  he  would  assume  the 
assistant  conductorship  of  the  Weimar  Opera.  In  hand  were  three  projects  which  had 
been  occupying  him:  the  completed  score  of  Don  Juan,  whose  premiere  under  his  own 
baton  at  Weimar  on  11  November  1889  would  secure  his  reputation  as  "the  most 
significant  and  progressive  German  composer  since  Wagner";  the  libretto  for  Guntram, 
his  first  opera,-  and  a  rough  sketch  for  Death  and  Transfiguration.  Strauss  had  referred  to 
this  sketch  already  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  (and  perhaps  lover)  Dora  Wihan*  written  from 


*Dora's  husband  (for  four  years)  was  Harms  Wihan,  for  a  while  principal  cellist  of  the  Munich 
orchestra,  and  for  whom  Strauss  wrote  his  Opus  6  cello  sonata,  completed  in  1883.  Wihan's  career 
as  a  soloist  took  him  throughout  Europe,-  in  1888  he  became  professor  of  cello  and  chamber  music 
at  the  Prague  Conservatory.  It  was  Wihan  for  whom  Dvorak  wrote  his  B  minor  cello  concerto  of 
1894-95. 
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Munich  on  9  April  that  year: 

. . .  the  artist  Richard  Strauss  is  in  excellent  shape,  particularly  since  he  ceases  to  be 
the  Munich  Hofmusikdirector. . . .  True,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  leave  Munich,  away 
from  my  family  and  from  friends  such  as  Ritter . . .  With  the  help  of  Ritter,  I  have 
now  acquired  a  stronger  viewpoint  of  art  and  life  . . .  Just  think!  I  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Lisztians!  In  short,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  progressive  viewpoint 
than  the  one  which  I  now  hold.  I  feel  wonderful,-  a  new  clarity  has  overcome  me . . . 

Where  am  I  going?  ...  To  the  city  of  the  future,  Weimar,  to  the  post  where  Liszt 
worked  so  long!  I  have  great  hopes . . . 

In  addition,  I  have  sketched  out  a  new  tone  poem,  to  be  entitled  probably  Death 
and  Transfiguration.  I  plan  to  begin  to  write  the  score  right  after  Easter. 

Of  Alexander  Ritter,  an  ardent  Wagnerian  who  had  married  Wagner's  niece  Julie, 
Strauss  wrote  that  "his  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to 
the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz."  Strauss's  first  essay  in  music  of  this  kind  was  his  "symphonic 
fantasy,"  Aus  Italien,  of  1886,  deriving  from  impressions  of  his  first  visit  to  Italy  that 
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summer.  By  this  time,  Strauss  had  come  to  be  noticed  as  both  a  composer  and  conductor 
of  significance.  In  Munich,  where  his  father  Franz  Joseph  Strauss  was  principal  horn  of 
the  Court  Opera  for  forty-nine  years,  he  had  written  his  first  compositions  when  he  was 
six,  began  piano  lessons  at  four  and  violin  lessons  at  eight,  and  had  studied  theory, 
harmony,  and  instrumentation  from  the  time  he  was  eleven.  His  musically  conservative 
father  wouldn't  let  him  near  a  Wagner  score,  restricting  him  to  "the  classics"  until  he 
was  in  his  early  teens,  and  his  appreciation  for  Wagner  came  only  when  he  secretly 
studied  the  score  of  Tristan,  which  along  with  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  would  remain 
throughout  his  life  one  of  his  two  favorite  operas.  In  March  1881,  Hermann  Levi  (who 
would  conduct  the  premiere  of  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth  the  following  year)  led  the  Munich 
Court  Orchestra  in  Strauss's  D  minor  symphony,  and  in  December  1882  Strauss  accom- 
panied the  violinist  Benno  Walter  in  a  piano  reduction  of  his  own  violin  concerto  in 
Vienna.  But  his  first  work  really  to  make  the  rounds  was  the  Serenade  in  E-flat  for 
thirteen  wind  instruments,  Opus  7,  which  was  performed  by  Franz  Wtillner  at  Dresden 
and  by  Hans  von  Biilow  in  Meiningen.  Billow,  who  declared  Strauss  "by  far  the  most 
striking  personality  since  Brahms,"  offered  the  young  composer  the  post  of  assistant 
conductor  at  Meiningen  in  the  summer  of  1885.  Before  returning  to  the  Munich  Opera 
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in  April  1886,  Strauss  met  Alexander  Ritter,  who  was  himself  a  composer  as  well  as  a 
violinist  in  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  and  who  converted  him  to  the  cause  of  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  and  Wagner.  The  immediate  result  was  Aus  Italien.  The  original  version  of 
Macbeth  was  completed  1888,  followed  by  Don  Juan  in  1888-89.  Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion was  next  in  the  succession  of  tone  poems  which  continued  with  Till  Eulenspiegel's 
Merry  Pranks  (1895),  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  (1896),  Don  Quixote  (1897),  Ein 
Heldenleben  (1898),  and  the  Symphonia  domestica  (1903)  before  Strauss  gave  his  full 
attention  to  opera,  completing  Salome  in  1905  and  Elektra  in  1908. 

The  piece  had  a  great  success  when  Strauss  led  the  premiere  at  the  Eisenach  new  music 
festival  in  1890,  and  it  continued  to  hold  its  own  well  into  this  century,-  but  in  recent 
times  the  popularity  of  Death  and  Transfiguration  has  declined,  perhaps  because,  with  its 
specific  imagery,  it  leaves  less  to  the  mind's  eye  and  ear  than  Don  Juan,  perhaps  because 
its  subject  matter  is  less  immediately  engaging  and  less  consistently  appealing  than  that  of 
Till  Eulenspiegel.  But  there  are  undeniably  great  pages  in  this  score:  the  opening  is  bril- 
liantly evocative  of  the  deathbed  setting,-  the  flood  of  memories  relived  by  the  protagonist 
in  the  face  of  his  struggle  with  death  is,  for  the  most  part,  convincingly  and  excitingly 
traced*;  and  the  final  transfiguration  can  be  both  moving  and  transcendent.  Strauss  does 
not  require  an  exceptionally  large  orchestra— the  use  of  two  harps  is  the  only  real 


Those  interested  in  a  detailed  thematic  guide  to  Death  and  Transfiguration  can  find  it  in  the  first 
volume  of  Norman  Del  Mar's  biography  of  the  composer. 
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A  telegram  dated  12  February  1906  from  Edward  Grieg  to  Richard  Strauss.-  "Once  again  moved 
to  tears  by  'Death  and  Transfiguration'  yesterday  at  the  National  Theater  under  Halvorsen. 
Edvard  Grieg" 
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novelty— and  percussion  is  restricted  just  to  timpani  and  tam-tam,  the  latter  first  heard  at 
the  moment  of  death.  In  his  demands  upon  the  orchestra,  however,  the  composer  knows 
no  bounds,  and  he  extends  even  further  the  difficulties  already  imposed  by  the  score  of 
Don  ]uan. 

Strauss  felt  that  audiences  could  only  understand  Death  and  Transfiguration  if  they 
knew  quite  specifically  what  it  was  about,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  the  programs  distributed 
at  the  first  performance  included  Alexander  Ritter's  verse  treatment  of  his  scenario,-  this 
sixteen-line  poem  he  also  included  on  the  title  page  of  his  score.  The  published  edition 
incorporated  an  even  more  expansive  verse  treatment  by  Ritter,  this  one  running  sixty- 
two  lines  (see  page  39).  But  the  best  introduction  to  Death  and  Transfiguration  is  the 
composer's  own,  from  a  letter  he  wrote  in  1894: 

It  was  six  years  ago  that  it  occurred  to  me  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  tone  poem  the 
dying  hours  of  a  man  who  had  striven  towards  the  highest  idealistic  aims,  maybe 
indeed  those  of  an  artist.  The  sick  man  lies  in  bed,  asleep,  with  heavy  irregular 
breathing;  friendly  dreams  conjure  a  smile  on  the  features  of  the  deeply  suffering 
man,-  he  wakes  up;  he  is  once  more  racked  with  horrible  agonies,-  his  limbs  shake 
with  fever — as  the  attack  passes  and  the  pains  leave  off,  his  thoughts  wander  through 
his  past  life,-  his  childhood  passes  before  him,  the  time  of  his  youth  with  its  strivings 
and  passions  and  then,  as  the  pains  already  begin  to  return,  there  appears  to  him  the 
fruit  of  his  life's  path,  the  conception,  the  ideal  which  he  has  sought  to  realize,  to 
present  artistically,  but  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  complete,  since  it  is  not  for  man 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  such  things.  The  hour  of  death  approaches,  the  soul  leaves 
the  body  in  order  to  find  gloriously  achieved  in  everlasting  space  those  things  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled  here  below. 

As  the  title  of  the  piece  suggests,  the  music  is  in  two  main  sections:  an  "Allegro  molto 
agitato"  depicting  the  struggle  with  death,  and  the  "Moderato"  transfiguration  of  the 
final  pages.  These  two  parts  are  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction,  which  sets  the  scene  and 
introduces  two  important  themes  which  will  figure  prominently  during  the  sick  man's 
recollections.  Both  are  presented  rather  dreamily,  the  first  in  the  flute: 
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and  the  other  in  the  oboe: 
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The  flute  theme  will  recur  in,  among  other  forms,  a  lively  variant  for  the  horns  to 
represent,  in  Ritter's  words,  "the  impudent  play  of  youth."  The  oboe  theme  suggests  the 
innocence  of  "childhood's  golden  time"  and  will  play  a  significant  role  in  the  closing 
transfiguration.  The  death  struggle  begins  with  (what  should  be)  a  frightening  thwack  of 
the  kettledrum  followed  by  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  opening  measures,  the  labored 
breathing  of  the  sick  man  now  greatly  intensified.  Just  before  the  first  phase  of  the 
struggle  subsides,  giving  way  to  recollections  of  childhood  and  youth,  a  new  idea 
emerges,  played  full  out  by  the  brass.  This  becomes  the  most  important  theme  of  the 
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work,  that  of  "the  ideal"  which  the  dying  man  throughout  his  life  "has  sought  to  realize 
.  . .  but  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  complete": 


It  is  this  theme  (a  close  relative  of  the  two  themes  quoted  earlier:  "the  ideal"  is  an 
outgrowth  of  "childhood"  and  "youth")  upon  which  the  successive  climaxes  of  the  piece 
are  built  and  which,  together  with  the  theme  of  "childhood,"  will  achieve  its  apotheosis 
in  the  score's  final  pages. 

Strauss  never  forgot  this  music.  Nearly  sixty  years  later,  in  Im  Abendrot,  the  last  of  his 
posthumously  published  Four  Last  Songs,  he  quoted  the  theme  of  "the  ideal"  just  after 
the  last  line  of  text,  "1st  dies  etwa  der  Tod?"  ("Can  this  perhaps  be  death?").  And  his 
view  of  death — and,  one  hopes,  its  aftermath — as  he  imagined  it  when  he  was  only 
twenty-five  must  at  the  end  have  seemed  very  right  to  him.  Among  his  last  words  were 
these,  spoken  to  his  daughter-in-law  Alice  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed:  "Death  is  just  as 
I  composed  it  in  Death  and  Transfiguration." 

—Marc  Mandel 


Alexander  Ritter's  preface  to  the  pubhshed  score  of  "Death  and  Transfiguration": 


In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer, 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager.— 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Kranken  bleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmutsvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  riittelt  er  ihn  auf, 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  aufs  neue. 
Lebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch  entsetzenvolles  Ringen! — 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon, 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille! 


In  the  small,  wretched  room, 

dimly  lit  only  by  a  candle  stump, 

the  sick  man  lies  upon  his  bed. — 

Even  now  he  has  been  struggling 

ferociously,  despairingly,  with  death. 

Now  he  has  sunk,  exhausted,  into  sleep, 

and  the  quiet  ticking  of  the  clock 

is  all  that  you  hear  in  the  room, 

whose  dreadful  silence 

gives  heed  to  death's  approach. 

Upon  the  sick  man's  pale  features 

plays  a  melancholy  smile. 

At  the  end  of  his  life,  does  he  dream  now 

of  childhood's  golden  time? 


ik  rft  ijt  ri%   A 


But  death  does  not  grant  his  victim 

sleep  and  dreams  for  long. 

Cruelly  he  shakes  him  awake, 

and  the  battle  begins  anew. 

The  will  to  live  and  the  power  of  death! 

What  frightful  struggling!— 

Neither  is  victorious, 

and  yet  again  there  is  silence! 
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Kampfesmiid  zuriickgesunken, 

Battle-weary,  sunk  back, 

Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 

sleepless,  as  in  a  delirium, 

Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 

the  sick  man  now  sees  his  life, 

Zug  um  Zug  und  Bild  urn  Bild, 

successively,  scene  by  scene, 

Inn'rem  Aug  voriiberschweben. 

pass  before  his  inner  eye. 

Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 

First  the  morning-red  of  childhood, 

Hold  in  reiner  Unschuld  leuchtend! 

shining  bright  in  pure  innocence! 

Dann  des  Jiinglings  keckres  Spiel— 

Then  the  impudent  play  of  youth— 

— Krafte  iibend  und  erprobend — 

— exercising  and  testing  its  strength — 

Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 

until  he  ripens  to  manhood's  struggle, 

Der  um  hochste  Lebensgiiter 

which  to  life's  highest  achievements 

Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. — 

is  now  kindled  with  burning  passion.— 

Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien, 

What  once  appeared  glorified  to  him 

Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 

now  takes  yet  clearer  shape, 

Dies  allein  der  hohe  Drang, 

this  alone  the  lofty  impulse 

Der  durchs  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 

which  leads  him  through  his  life. 

Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 

Cold  and  mocking,  the  world  sets 

Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 

obstacle  after  obstacle  against  his  strivings. 

Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah, 

Each  time  he  believes  himself  nearer  his  goal, 

Donnert  ihm  ein  „Halt"  entgegen. 

a  "Halt!"  thunders  against  him. 

wMach  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staffel! 

"Treat  each  obstacle  as  another  rung, 

Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 

climbing  ever  and  always  higher!" 

Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 

So  he  presses  forward,  so  climbs  higher, 

Lasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang. 

never  desisting  from  his  sacred  striving. 

Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 

What  he  has  always  sought 

Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 

with  his  heart's  deepest  yearning, 

Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschweiss, 

he  seeks  still  in  the  grip  of  death, 

Suchet— ach!  und  findet's  nimmer. 

he  seeks — alas! — yet  never  finds. 

Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 

Whether  he  grasps  it  yet  more  clearly, 

Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 

whether  it  gradually  grows  upon  him, 

Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 

still  he  can  never  exhaust  it, 

Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 

it  can  never,  in  his  spirit,  be  fulfilled. 

Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 

Then  the  last  stroke 

Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 

of  death's  iron  hammer  resounds, 

Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 

breaks  the  earthly  body  asunder, 

Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 

covers  the  eye  with  death's  night. 

•Ac  s8c  30S  sQc  sic 

■jc  sk  -  s6c  sSc  ste 

Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 

But  resounding  mightily  round  him 

Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 

from  the  expanse  of  heaven, 

Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 

is  what  he  sought  here,  ever  yearning: 

Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung! 

World-redemption,  world-transfiguration! 

— Alexander  Ritter 

— translation  by  MM. 
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Richard  Strauss 

Interlude  and  Final  scene  from  Salome 


Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich, 
Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  September  1949.  He  began  the  score  of 
Salome  in  the  summer  of  1903  and  com- 
pleted it  on  20  June  1905.  The  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Dresden 
Court  Opera  on  9  December  1905  with 
Ernst  von  Schuch  conducting  and  Marie 
Wittich  in  the  title  role.  Thomas  Schip- 
pers  conducted  soprano  Brenda  Lewis  in  a 
Tanglewood-on-Parade  performance  of 
the  final  scene  from  Salome  on  23  August 
2954.  Erich  Leinsdorf  introduced  the  final 
scene  to  the  subscription  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  26  and 
27  March  1965;  Leontyne  Price  was  the 
soloist.  Gunther  Schuller  conducted  a  Tanglewood  performance  with  Phyllis  Curtin  in 
August  2974,  the  most  recent  by  the  BSO.  The  scene  was  performed  again  at  Tanglewood 
in  the  final  week  of  the  1979  season,  with  Zubin  Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
replacing  the  Boston  Symphony,  which  was  on  a  European  tour,-  Montserrat  Caballe  was 
the  soloist.  The  final  scene  calls  for  an  orchestra  of  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  heckelphone,  four  clarinets  (also  E-flat  and  bass  clarinets),  three  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  harp,  celesta, 
tam-tam,  cymbals,  xylophone,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  glockenspiel,  organ, 
and  strings.  The  Interlude  to  be  performed  at  these  concerts  includes  bass  drum  as  well. 

Oscar  Wilde  imagined  his  one-act  play  on  Salome  in  the  French  language,  for  the 
biblical  tale  had  long  been  a  favorite  in  France.  There  had  been  fictional  treatments  by 
Huysmans  and  Jules  Laforgue  and  others.  He  may  have  been  intrigued  by  Flaubert's  use 
of  poetic  imagery  in  his  short  story  Herodiade.  Massenet's  opera  Herodiade  (of  1882) 
would  have  been  a  challenge  for  better  characterization.  Massenet's  treatment  did  noth- 
ing more  than  help  to  keep  the  subject  alive— the  book  was  no  more  than  a  string  of  stock 
operatic  situations. 

Oscar  Wilde  was  more  directly  prompted  by  the  pictures  of  Gustave  Moreau  so  vividly 
described  by  Huysmans  in  his  novel  A  Rebours.  Wilde  transformed  the  legend  by  giving 
it  a  new  twist.  It  had  always  followed  the  brief  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and 
Mark,  wherein  Salome  was  an  obedient  dupe  of  her  perfidious  mother,  who  was  the  one 
who  wanted  Jochanaan's  head.  By  making  the  young  princess  the  real  offender,  the  erotic 
pursuer,  Wilde  greatly  heightened  the  dramatic  impact.  He  opened  up  a  character  study 
in  abnormal  psychology  far  more  interesting  and  favorable  to  his  decadent  leanings  than 
the  less  complex  murderesses  of  classical  literature.  This  not  only  suited  Wilde— it 
furnished  Strauss  ready  to  hand  with  a  libretto  equally  suited  to  his  dramatic  purposes. 
Strauss  was  not  the  sort  to  be  lured  by  deviations.  He  simply  recognized  an  explosive  text 
when  he  saw  it. 

Strauss  did  not  have  to  add  a  line.  All  he  needed  to  do  was  to  benefit  by  Wilde's  unerr- 
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ing  stage  craft,  and  excise  passages  which  would  be  too  discursive  for  musical  treatment, 
or  which  would  slow  the  action  in  the  composer's  far  more  intense  and  emotionally 
charged  unfolding.  Strauss  kept  virtually  all  of  Salome's  part.  She  and  Jochanaan  were  the 
central  figures  throughout.  There  was  a  fantastically  complete  contrast  between  their 
characters,  lending  color  and  vital  tension  to  their  encounter,  both  histrionically  and 
musically  speaking.  Herod  and  Herodias,  not  much  more  than  foils  to  Strauss's  purpose, 
were  further  developed  in  Wilde's  full  text.  They  are  also  a  contrasted  pair:  the  fear- 
crazed,  superstitious  monarch  and  his  cold,  mocking,  down-to-earth  queen,  who  deflates 
his  dreamings.  This  sort  of  cynicism  was  quite  to  Wilde's  taste,  but  it  would  only  have 
slowed  and  impeded  a  musical  score.  Strauss  was  never  diverted  from  his  main  purpose-, 
he  minimized  the  Jewish  arguments  about  the  Messiah,  omitted  the  Roman  and 
Cappadocian  visitors  altogether,  passed  over  the  suicide  of  the  Syrian  captain  almost  too 
quickly.  Strauss  kept  just  enough  of  the  metaphorical  passages,  the  word  imagery,  to 
underline  the  characters  and  preserve  the  poetic  charm  of  the  text,  create  and  hold  the 
baleful  atmosphere.  Wilde  needed  more — he  had  to  refer  many  times  to  the  changes  of 
the  moon.  The  page  of  Herodias  says  as  the  curtain  rises:  "How  strange  the  moon  seems! 
She  is  like  a  woman  rising  from  a  tomb."  Salome  finds  the  moon  as  "a  little  piece  of 
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silver,  a  little  silver  flower,  cold  and  chaste."  Herod  finds  that  "she  reels  through  the 
clouds  like  a  drunken  woman."  At  another  time  he  finds  the  moon  "blood-red."  Strauss 
could  accomplish  this  mood-building  directly  by  the  superior  magic  of  his  orchestra.  He 
could  make  us  feel  "the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death"  over  the  dark  stage 
without  a  reminder  from  Jochanaan. 

Thus,  Strauss  and  his  immediate  librettist  stripped  the  dialogue  of  everything  extra- 
neous to  his  purpose  until  there  stood  out  two  characters — the  princess  who  holds  our 
attention  every  moment,  never  leaves  the  stage,  and  the  prophet  whose  presence  is 
always  felt,  unseen  or  seen,  alive  or  dead.  The  very  sense  of  theater  is  in  the  confronta- 
tion of  these  two  from  opposite  worlds — the  holy  man,  ascetic,  direful,  impervious,  and 
the  wayward  princess,  possessed  by  wild  sensual  fantasy.  Strauss  slighted  the  others. 
Wilde  gives  the  frenzied  Herod  a  long  and  effective  speech  in  his  final  attempt  to  stave  off 
the  inevitable.  Strauss  rules  it  out,  for  Salome  must  then  if  ever  hold  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

When  he  wrote  Salome,  Strauss  had  composed  the  greater  number  of  his  symphonic 
poems,  had  evolved  the  elaborate  musical  schemes  of  Ein  Heldenleben  and  the  Sym- 
phonia  domestica.  He  had  as  yet  written  no  operas  except  the  early  Guntram  (1892-93) 
and  Feueisnot  (1900-01).  An  opera  utilizing  the  full  Straussian  orchestra,  and  telling  its 
tale  with  all  the  descriptive  and  colorful  resource  of  a  tone  poem,  lasting  two  hours 
without  break,  was  indeed  a  wonder  to  the  operatic  world  of  1905.  It  would  have  been  so 
even  without  the  added  sensation  of  a  subject  which  operatic  intendants  faced  with 
caution  and  censors  with  reluctance.  Salome  was  a  challenge  to  the  world  of  stage  music 
too  powerful  to  be  denied.  Within  a  year  it  had  been  mounted  upon  thirty  European 
stages. 


From  the  Dresden  premiere  of  "Salome"  in  1905:  Salome  demands  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  on  a  silver  charger. 
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There  had  been  many  representations  of  the  Biblical  tale  of  Herod,  his  queen,  Herodi- 
as, and  his  stepdaughter,  Salome,  an  inharmonious  family  at  best.  When  Oscar  Wilde 
conceived  the  subject  in  a  new  light,  it  became  far  more  vivid  as  dramatic  material.  The 
Salome  of  Wilde  was  not  the  pliant  tool  of  Herodias,  merely  obedient  to  her  mother's 
purpose  of  vengeance  upon  John  the  Baptist.  The  daughter  of  Herodias,  whom  Wilde 
imagined  enamored  of  the  direful  prophet,  who  angrily  spurned  her  advances,  was  an 
imperious  princess,  conscious  of  her  power,  ready  to  forfeit  the  half  of  Herod's  kingdom 
which  was  offered  her  in  her  determination  to  have  the  lips  of  the  prophet  submit  to  her 
own — even  in  a  submission  of  death. 

It  was  the  unreasoned  and  fanatical  passion  of  Salome  for  the  wan  flesh  of  the  prophet, 
stilled  in  death,  which  was  found  disturbing  and  scandalous  in  the  year  1905.  The  subject 
had  appealed  to  Oscar  Wilde  as  "quelque  chose  de  cuiieux  et  de  sensuel."  So  he  wrote  to 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  whom  he  enthusiastically  envisioned  the  part.  Wilde  later  denied 
having  written  the  play  for  her,  protesting  that  he  was  an  "artist"  and  not  an  "artisan." 
Sarah  Bernhardt  agreed  to  appear  in  a  production  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  London,  in  1892, 
but  the  censor  refused  a  license.  She  never  acted  in  the  play,  which  was  produced  in  Paris. 
The  play  as  translated  by  Wilde's  possessive  friend,  Lord  Alfred  Bruce  Douglas,  was 
rejected  by  the  censor  in  London  and  was  not  performed  there  until  10  May  1905.  Oscar 
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Wilde  having  been  in  jail  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  production  never  saw  his  play  per- 
formed, for  he  died  in  1900.  It  was  also  in  1905  that  the  play  in  its  German  translation  was 
mounted  in  Berlin,  and  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  the  German  theaters. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Strauss  completed  his  opera  and  witnessed  its  first  per- 
formance in  Dresden  on  9  December.  The  first  New  York  production  of  the  opera 
aroused  a  storm  of  public  discussion  in  which  illustrious  voices  were  raised  in  defense  of 
the  composer.  A  spokesman  of  what  might  be  called  the  horrified  faction  was  Henry  T. 
Finck,  who,  in  his  book  on  Strauss,  dismissed  it  as  "a  musical  masterpiece,  horribly, 
damnably  wasted  on  the  most  outrageous  scene  ever  placed  before  a  modern  audience." 
Political  Boston  was  similarly  offended  and  prevented  a  performance  in  that  city.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  William  T  McElveen  bespoke  many  clergymen  when  he  said  from  his  pulpit  of 
the  Shawmut  Congregational  Church:  "There  is  stimulus  in  that  music,  but  it  is  to  the 
beast  that  is  in  us  all." 

The  revulsion  from  the  tale  of  Strauss's  Salome  when  it  first  appeared  has  diminished 
through  the  years.  People  no  longer  surreptitiously  look  up  the  word  "necrophilism"  in 
the  dictionary.  The  world  is  less  concerned  with  "sordid  details"  than  gratified  by  a 
prodigious  achievement  of  the  musical  stage.  Distasteful  allusions  bother  us  less.  If 
textual  aberrations  should  keep  us  from  enjoying  great  operas,  we  should  miss  the 
beauties  of  Die  Walkure,  Otello,  Rigoletto,  or  other  operas  where  outrageous  deeds  are 
accepted  by  audiences  with  unruffled  calm. 

The  scene  is  a  moonlit  terrace  before  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee.  This 
is  Herod  Antipater,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  whose  reign  Jesus  was  born.  This 
younger  Herod  has  taken  to  wife  Herodias,  having  conveniently  disposed  of  her  first 
husband,  who  was  his  brother.  Salome,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Herodias  by  the  earlier 
marriage,  emerges  from  the  banquet  hall,  annoyed  by  the  lustful  glances  of  Herod,  her 
stepfather.  There  rises  from  an  empty  cistern  in  the  rear  of  the  court  the  admonishing 
voice  of  the  prophet  Jochanaan  (the  Hebrew  name  for  John  the  Baptist),  who  is  impris- 
oned there.  Salome  is  interested  and  curious  to  see  the  man  enshrouded  in  darkness  and 
orders  the  young  Syrian  captain  of  the  guard  to  have  him  brought  forth.  The  captain  is 
appalled.  This  would  be  against  the  positive  orders  of  the  Tetrarch,  but  Salome,  intrigued 
by  the  strange  voice,  rewards  the  captain  with  a  smile,  her  only  notice  of  him,  and,  being 
hopelessly  infatuated  with  her,  he  obeys.  When  Jochanaan  stands  before  her,  proud  and 
baleful,  she  praises  his  eyes,  "black  lakes  troubled  by  a  fantastic  moon,"  his  chaste  flesh 
"cool  like  ivory,"  his  voice  "like  sweet  music  to  my  ears."  His  only  replies  to  her  advanc- 
es are  fierce  denunciation.  But  she  is  a  princess  whose  every  whim  is  granted,  and  his 
rejection  only  piques  her  desire.  The  captain,  in  despair  of  this  situation,  fraught  with 
danger  and  evil,  stabs  himself  and  falls  between  the  two.  Salome,  aware  only  of  her 
intent,  keeps  repeating:  "I  will  kiss  thy  mouth,  Jochanaan." 

The  Interlude  to  be  performed  at  these  concerts  follows  the  return  of  the  prophet  into 
his  cistern.  It  is  played  before  a  silent  stage,  for  lines  of  Wilde  are  here  omitted,  but  the 
orchestra  implies  much.  Salome  seems  to  be  reaching  her  vengeful  resolve.  A  succession 
of  themes  connected  with  her  and  Jochanaan  are  worked  into  the  music,  and  these  will 
return  to  telling  effect  in  the  opera's  final  scene. 

Herod,  attended,  and  followed  by  his  spouse,  enters  in  search  of  Salome.  He  is  still 
lusting  after  her  and  wants  her  to  dance  for  him.  Herodias  forbids  it,  but  the  willful 
princess  who  has  reasons  of  her  own  defies  her  mother.  At  this  point  the  Tetrarch  steps 
in  a  pool  of  blood  and  is  told  that  the  young  captain  has  killed  himself.  He  fears  an  evil 
omen,  for,  being  a  typical  Herod,  he  has  much  blood  on  his  own  conscience.  Neverthe- 
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less  he  urges  her  to  begin  and  when  she  shows  reluctance,  promises  as  a  reward  anything 
she  may  ask,  even  if  it  be  half  his  kingdom.  She  tempts  him  with  her  voluptuous  dance, 
and,  having  finished,  she  states  her  price:  she  will  have  the  head  of  Jochanaan  upon  a 
silver  charger. 

Herod  recoils  in  a  transport  of  terror.  Jochanaan  is  a  man  of  supernatural  powers  who  is 
said  to  have  seen  God.  He  has  been  warning  of  the  approach  of  death.  It  might  be  Herod's 
own.  Herodias,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pleased  at  this  turn  of  events.  She  would  like  to  be 
rid  of  Jochanaan,  who  has  been  reviling  her  for  her  "incestuous"  marriage,  calling  her  a 
"Jezebel,"  and  "abomination."  Salome  holds  Herod  to  his  oath.  To  his  frantic  offer  of 
priceless  jewels,  she  will  only  answer:  "I  demand  the  head  of  Jochanaan."  At  last  he  sinks 
back  into  his  seat.  "Let  her  be  given  what  she  asks!  Of  a  truth,  she  is  her  mother's  child!" 
He  passes  his  ring,  his  seal  of  death,  to  Naaman,  the  executioner,  who  with  his  sword 
descends  into  the  cistern.  There  is  a  dreadful  suspense,  the  silence  broken  only  by  Salome 
who  peers  into  the  impenetrable  darkness  below,  anxious  lest  the  executioner  fail  of  his 
duty.  A  huge  black  arm,  the  arm  of  the  executioner,  comes  forth  from  the  cistern, 
bearing  on  a  silver  shield  the  head  of  Jochanaan.  Salome  seizes  it.* 


*For  his  libretto,  Strauss  used  the  translation  of  Oscar  Wilde's  play  into  German  by  Hedwig 
Lachmann,  which  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  German  theaters.  The  English  given  here  is  that  of 
Lord  Alfred  Douglas. 


A  caricature  by  George  Villa:  Salome  presents 
the  head  of  Strauss  the  rose-hearer  ("Der 
Rosenkavalier")  on  a  silver  tray. 
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SALOME: 

Ah!  Du  wolltest  mich  nicht  deinen 

Mund  kiissen  lassen,  Jochanaan. 

Wohl,  ich  werde  ihn  jetzt  kiissen. 

Ich  will  mit  meinen  Zahnen 

hineinbeissen,  wie  man  in  eine  reife 

Frucht  beissen  mag. 

Ja,  ich  will  ihn  jetzt  kiissen,  deinen 

Mund,  Jochanaan.  Ich  nab'  es  gesagt. 

Hab'  ich's  nicht  gesagt? 

Ja,  ich  hab'  es  gesagt. 

Ah!  Ah!  Ich  will  ihn  jetzt  kiissen . . . 

Aber  warum  siehst  du  mich  nicht  an, 

Jochanaan?  Deine  Augen,  die  so 

schrecklich  waren,  so  voller  Wut 

und  Verachtung,  sind  jetzt  geschlossen. 

Warum  sind  sie  geschlossen? 

Offne  doch  die  Augen, 

erhebe  deine  Lider,  Jochanaan! 

Warum  siehst  du  mich  nicht  an? 

Hast  du  Angst  vor  mir,  Jochanaan, 

dass  du  mich  nicht  ansehen  willst? 

Und  deine  Zunge,  sie  spricht  kein  Wort, 

Jochanaan,  diese  Scharlachnatter, 

die  ihren  Geifer  gegen  mich  spie. 

Es  ist  seltsam,  nicht? 

Wie  kommt  es,  dass  diese  rote  Natter 

sich  nicht  mehr  riihrt? 

Du  sprachest  bose  Worte  gegen  mich, 

Salome,  die  Tochter  der  Herodias, 

Prinzessin  von  Judaa! 

Nun  wohl!  Ich  lebe  noch, 

aber  du  bist  tot, 

und  dein  Kopf  gehort  mir. 

Ich  kann  mit  ihm  tun,  was  ich  will. 

Ich  kann  ihn  den  Hunden  vorwerfen 

und  den  Vogeln  der  Luft. 

Was  die  Hunde  iibrig  lassen,  sollen  die 

Vogel  der  Luft  verzehren . . . 

Ah!  Ah!  Jochanaan,  Jochanaan, 

du  warst  schon. 

Dein  Leib  war  eine  Elf  enbeinsaule 

auf  silbemen  Fiissen. 

Er  war  ein  Garten  voller  Tauben 

in  der  Silberlilien  Glanz. 

Nichts  in  der  Welt  war  so  weiss 

wie  dein  Leib. 

Nichts  in  der  Welt  war  so  schwarz 

wie  dein  Haar. 

In  der  ganzen  Welt  war  nichts  so  rot 

wie  dein  Mund. 

Deine  Stimme  war  ein  Weihrauchgefass, 

und  wenn  ich  dich  ansah, 

horte  ich  geheimnisvolle  Musik. 

Oh!  Warum  hast  du  mich  nicht 

angesehen,  Jochanaan? 


Ah!  Thou  wouldst  not  suffer  me  to  kiss 
thy  mouth,  Jokanaan. 
Well,  I  will  kiss  it  now. 
I  will  bite  it  with  my  teeth 
as  one  bites  a  ripe  fruit. 

Yes,  I  will  kiss  thy  mouth, 

Jokanaan.  I  said  it: 

did  I  not  say  it? 

Yes,  I  said  it. 

Ah!  ah!  I  will  kiss  it  now . . . 

But,  wherefore  dost  thou  not  look  at 

me,  Jokanaan?  Thine  eyes,  that 

were  so  terrible,  so  full  of  rage 

and  scorn,  are  shut  now. 

Wherefore  are  they  shut? 

Open  thine  eyes! 

Lift  up  thine  eyelids,  Jokanaan! 

Wherefore  dost  thou  not  look  at  me? 

Art  thou  afraid  of  me,  Jokanaan, 

that  thou  wilt  not  look  at  me? . . . 

And  thy  tongue,  it  says  nothing  now, 

Jokanaan,  that  scarlet  viper, 

that  spat  its  venom  upon  me. 

It  is  strange,  is  it  not? 

How  is  it  that  the  red  viper 

stirs  no  longer? 

Thou  didst  speak  evil  words  against  me, 

me,  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias, 

Princess  of  Judaea! 

Well,  Jokanaan,  I  still  live, 

but  thou,  thou  art  dead, 

and  thy  head  belongs  to  me. 

I  can  do  with  it  what  I  will. 

I  can  throw  it  to  the  dogs 

and  to  the  birds  of  the  air. 

That  which  the  dogs  leave,  the  birds 

of  the  air  shall  devour . . . 

Ah!  Jokanaan,  Jokanaan, 

thou  wert  beautiful. 

Thy  body  was  a  column  of  ivory 

set  on  a  silver  socket. 

It  was  a  garden  full  of  doves 

and  of  silver  lilies. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so 

white  as  thy  body. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  so 

black  as  thy  hair. 

In  the  whole  world  there  was  nothing 

so  red  as  thy  mouth. 

Thy  voice  was  a  censer, 

and  when  I  looked  on  thee 

I  heard  a  strange  music. 

Ah!  wherefore  didst  thou  not 

look  at  me,  Jokanaan? 
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Du  legtest  iiber  deine  Augen  die  Binde 

Eines,  der  seinen  Gott  schauen  wollte. 

Wohl!  Du  hast  deinen  Gott  gesehen, 

Jochanaan,  aber  mich,  mich,  mich 

hast  du  nie  gesehen! 

Hattest  du  mich  gesehen, 

du  hattest  mich  geliebt! 

Ich  dtirste  nach  deiner  Schonheit. 

Ich  hungre  nach  deinem  Leib. 

Nicht  Wein  noch  Apfel  konnen  mein 

Verlangen  stillen  . . . 

Was  soil  ich  jetzt  tun,  Jochanaan? 

Nicht  die  Fluten,  noch  die  grossen 

Wasser  konnen  dieses  brunstige 

Begehren  loschen 

Oh!  Warum  sahst  du  mich  nicht  an? 

Hattest  du  mich  angesehen, 

du  hattest  mich  geliebt. 

Ich  weiss  es  wohl,  du  hattest  mich 

geliebt,  und  das  Geheimnis  der  Liebe 

ist  grosser  als  das  Geheimnis  des  Todes. 


Thou  didst  put  upon  thine  eyes  the 

covering  of  him  who  would  see  his  God. 

Well,  thou  hast  seen  thy  God, 

Jokanaan,  but  me,  me,  me, 

thou  didst  never  see. 

If  thou  hadst  seen  me, 

thou  wouldst  have  loved  me. 

I  am  athirst  for  thy  beauty; 

I  am  hungry  for  thy  body. 

Neither  wine  nor  fruits  can 

appease  my  desire. 

What  shall  I  do  now,  Jokanaan? 

Neither  the  floods  nor  the  great 

waters  can  quench  my  passion. 

Oh!  wherefore  didst  thou  not  look 

at  me,  Jokanaan? 
If  thou  hadst  looked  at  me 
thou  wouldst  have  loved  me. 
Well  I  know  that  you  wouldst  have 
loved  me.  And  the  mystery  of  love 
is  greater  than  the  mystery  of  death. 


Herod  is  terrified  at  the  monstrous  sight,  draws  his  cloak  over  his  face,  and  orders  the 
torches  extinguished.  A  great  black  cloud  covers  the  moon,  and  the  Tetrarch  begins  to 
climb  the  staircase. 


Ah!  Ich  habe  deinen  Mund  gekusst, 
Jochanaan.  Ich  habe  ihn  gekusst, 
deinen  Mund,  es  war  ein  bitterer 
Geschmack  auf  deinen  Lippen. 
Hat  es  nach  Blut  geschmeckt? 
Nein!  Doch  es  schmeckte  vielleicht 
nach  Liebe  . .  .Sie  sagen,  dass  die  Liebe 
bitter  schmecke. . . Allein  was  tut's? 
Was  tut's?  Ich  habe  deinen  Mund 
gekusst,  Jochanaan.  Ich  habe  ihn 
gekusst  deinen  Mund! 


Ah!  I  have  kissed  thy  mouth, 

Jokanaan.  Ah!  I  have  kissed 

thy  mouth.  There  was  a  bitter 

taste  on  thy  lips. 

Was  it  the  taste  of  blood? 

No!  But  perchance  it  is  the  taste  of 

love  . .  .They  say  that  love 

hath  a  bitter  taste. . .  But  what  of  that? 

what  of  that?  I  have  kissed  thy 

mouth,  Jokanaan.  I  have  kissed 

thy  mouth. 


A  moonbeam  falls  on  Salome,  covering  her  with  light.  Herod,  turning  around  and  seeing 
her,  gives  the  order  "Kill  that  woman!"  The  soldiers  rush  forward,  according  to  the  last 
stage  direction,  and  "crush  beneath  their  shields  Salome,  daughter  of  Herodias,  Princess 
of  Judea." 

—John  N.  Burk 


John  N.  Burk,  whose  writings  on  music  include  biographies  of  Beethoven  and  Clara  Schumann,  was 
the  Boston  Symphony's  program  annotator  from  1934  to  1966. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

RUS  |    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
fTlTE  Street  for  generations . 

Ji  IJVI  E  ^^  seryices  ^e  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

(7^7,  )PP!  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

9)  I  KKK  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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More . . . 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart-.  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of 
the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been  published  in  English  translation 
(Farrar  Straus  Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to 
the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received 
tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist 
who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but 
rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with 
Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in 
this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old 
"haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not 
followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer. 

There  are  chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart 
Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback), 
and  by  Hans  Keller  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback). 
Donald  Francis  Tovey's  analysis  of  the  Paris  Symphony  is  to  be  found  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  also  paperback).  Edward  J.  Dent's 
classic  study  Mozart's  Operas  (Oxford  paperback)  includes  a  useful  section  on  Cosi  fan 
tutte.  William  Mann's  recent  book  The  Operas  of  Mozart  (Oxford)  provides  a  sensible 
and  musically  informed  appreciation  of  every  Mozart  opera,  including  the  ones  Dent 
omitted  from  his  discussion  because  they  were  scarcely  known  in  his  day.  Unbeatable  at 
the  price  is  Spike  Hughes's  Famous  Mozart  Operas  (Dover  paperback),  which  is  especially 
useful  for  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  magical  world  of  Mozart. 

As  for  recordings  of  the  symphony,  an  important  series  of  records  has  recently  appeared 
containing  all  of  the  Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original  instruments  by  an 
orchestra  of  the  precise  size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various  orchestras  for  which 
Mozart  composed  them  (neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standardized  in  his  day,  and 
the  music  sometimes  reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble).  The  Paris  Symphony 
will  be  included  on  Vol.  6  of  the  series,  the  only  one  not  yet  released,-  played  by  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  under  the  direction  of  Jaap  Schroder  (Oiseau-Lyre),  earlier 
volumes  have  provided  a  sound  and  style  of  Mozart  playing  different  from  anything  you 
have  ever  heard,- 1  personally  find  the  recordings  fresh  and  bracing.  Another  early  music 
specialist,  Nicolaus  Harnoncourt,  has  begun  a  Mozart  symphony  cycle,  but  with  a 
standard  modern  orchestra,  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam.  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  hear  his  just-released  version  of  the  Paris  Symphony  (Telefunken,  coupled  with 
Symphony  No.  33).  The  other  recommended  single-disc  recording  of  this  symphony  is 
that  by  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips,-  coupled 
with  the  Jupiter  Symphony). 

A  number  of  historically  important  recordings  of  Cosi  fan  tutte  are  no  longer  available, 
but  one  that  will  not  lose  its  interest  despite  its  age  is  the  famous  Fritz  Busch  performance 
at  Glyndeboume  in  1935  with  Ina  Souez,  Luise  Helletsgruber,  Heddle  Nash,  John  Brown- 
lee,  and  Willi  Domgraf-Fassbaender  (available  as  a  three-record  set  on  both  Seraphim  and 
Turnabout).  Among  the  most  highly  praised  of  modern  Mozart  opera  recordings,  both  for 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  bv  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Vvomen  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to "  Tie  Talbots. 


TW 


aJboTt 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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style  and  quality  of  performing  ensemble,  are  the  recordings  of  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the 
chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden;  his  Cos!  fan  tutte 
features  Montserrat  Caballe,  Janet  Baker,  Nicolai  Gedda,  and  Wladimiro  Ganzarolli 
(Philips,  four  discs).  Fiordiligi  was  a  specialty  of  Elisabeth  Schwarzkopf,  whose  earlier  (and 
preferable)  recording  is  no  longer  available;  but  she  can  still  be  heard,  along  with  Christa 
Ludwig  and  Ottakar  Kraus,  in  a  performance  conducted  by  Karl  Bohm  (Angel,  four  discs). 

-S.L. 


The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's,  which  gives  equal  space  to 
the  composer's  life  and  music  (three  volumes,  Barrie  and  Rockliff ,  London);  Death  and 
Transfiguration  and  Salome  are  given  detailed  consideration  in  Volume  1.  Michael 
Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  is 
excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium  Richard  Strauss:  The  Man  and  his 
Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into  (Barnes  and  Noble).  Kennedy  has 
also  provided  the  Strauss  article  in  The  New  Grove.  William  Mann's  Richard  Straws:  A 
Critical  Study  of  the  Operas  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  composer's  works  for  the 
stage  (Cassell).  Dover  publications  has  recently  issued  the  complete  orchestral  score  of 
Salome  in  a  relatively  inexpensive  paperback  edition.  Dover  has  also  printed  scores  of  the 
six  most  famous  tone  poems,  including  Death  and  Transfiguration,  in  two  paperbound 
volumes. 

Despite  some  uneven  orchestral  playing,  Klaus  Tennstedt's  performance  of  Death  and 
Transfiguration  with  the  London  Philharmonic  comes  across  as  deeply  felt,  highly 
personalized,  and  ultimately  convincing — and  it  is  coupled  with  a  very  fine  performance 
of  the  Four  Last  Songs  with  soprano  Lucia  Popp  (Angel).  Herbert  von  Karajan's  Death  and 
Transfiguration  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  is  gorgeously  played,  but  so  much  "for  the 
moment"  that  the  sweep  of  the  whole  is  lost  (DG;  coupled  with  soprano  Gundula 
Janowitz's  beautifully  sung  but  rather  characterless  account  of  the  Four  Last  Songs).  Otto 
Klemperer's  soft-edged  performance  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  is  good,  but  it  lacks 
the  necessary  intensity  (Angel;  with  a  good  performance  of  Strauss's  Metamorphosen  for 
strings).  There  are  two  good  budget-label  recordings  of  Death  and  Transfiguration-  George 
Szell's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (with  Don  Juan  and  Till  Eulenspiegel;  Odyssey),  and 
Rudolf  Kempe's  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  (with  Till  Eulenspiegel  and  the  "Dance 
of  the  Seven  Veils"  from  Salome;  Seraphim).  Toscanini's  performance  with  the  NBC 
Symphony  is  a  very  great  one  but  long  out  of  print  (it  may  show  up  in  stores  as  an  RCA 
import). 

Hildegard  Behrens  has  recorded  the  whole  of  Salome  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic,-  this  is  the  best  available  recording  of  the  complete  opera  and  is 
first-rate  (Angel;  others  in  the  cast  include  Agnes  Baltsa,  Wieslaw  Ochman,  and  Jose  Van 
Dam).  The  only  recording  of  the  final  scene  as  an  excerpt  listed  in  the  current  Schwann 
is  Montserrat  Caballe's  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Orchestre  National  de  France 
(DG;  with  a  selection  of  songs  and  the  "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils"),  but  Leontyne  Price's 
performance  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  Boston  Symphony  occasionally  turns  up  in 
second-hand  record  stores  (RCA;  with  the  "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils,"  and  the  Awaken- 
ing Scene  from  Die  dgyptische  Helena).  Gwyneth  Jones's  recording  of  Salome  with  Karl 
Bohm  conducting  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper  is  of  interest  for  the  text  booklet,  which 
contains  the  complete  Oscar  Wilde  play  with  the  material  of  the  opera  libretto  set  off  in 
boldface  type  (DG). 

— M.M. 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

t:ii  m.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston)-,  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped,  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


First  Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 

NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF 
LONDON  BROIL  •  BARBEQUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

BROILED  BOSTON  SCHROD  •  BAY  SCALLOPS 
BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP  •  BROILED  SWORDFISH 
BAKED  STUFFED  HADDOCK  •  BOSTON  BLUEFISH 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


gMj&m  & 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 
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Hildegard  Behrens 


Soprano  Hildegard  Behrens  has  won  acclaim 
for  a  wide  range  of  repertory;  from  the  Mozart 
heroines  to  Marie  in  Berg's  Wozzeck,  Agathe 
in  Der  Freischiitz,  Elsa  in  Lohengrin,  and  lead- 
ing roles  in  Janacek's  Katya  Kabanova  and 
Smetana's  The  Bartered  Bride.  Ms.  Behrens 
made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  two 
performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  at 
Tanglewood  last  summer,  singing  the  title  role 
in  a  staged  production  of  Fidelio  and,  on  the 
final  conceit  of  the  season,  music  of  Beetho- 
ven and  Wagner.  This  season  she  has  also 
appeared  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera's  productions  of  Mozart's  Ido- 
meneo,  which  was  televised  nationally,  and 
Wagner's  Die  Walkure.  Next  season  at  the 
Met,  Ms.  Behrens  will  sing  Isolde  in  Wagner's 
Tristan  and  Donna  Anna  in  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni.  Last  season  she  performed  in  the 
Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
as  part  of  a  farewell  concert  tribute  to  Lorin 
Maazel  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  sang  the  role  of 
Isolde  under  Leonard  Bernstein's  baton  in 
Munich,  a  production  that  was  televised  and 
recorded.  She  also  appeared  as  Leonore  in 
Fideho  at  the  Paris  Opera  under  the  direction 
of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Ms.  Behrens  has  also  appeared 
in  Strauss's  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  and 
Ariadne  aufNaxos,  and  Wagner's  Frying 


Dutchman  and  Tannhduser,  among  other 
operas. 

Hildegard  Behrens  was  born  in  Oldenburg, 
Germany.  She  studied  voice  at  the  Freiburg 
Conservatory  and  in  1972  joined  the  Deutsche 
Oper-am-Rhein  in  Dusseldorf,  where  she  was 
heard  by  Herbert  von  Karajan,  who  contracted 
her  to  sing  Salome  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  and 
on  a  subsequent  recording  of  the  opera  for 
Angel.  In  1976,  Ms.  Behrens  made  her  Covent 
Garden  debut  as  Leonore,  following  this  that 
same  year  with  her  debut  at  the  National 
Theatre  of  Prague  as  Katya  Kabanova.  1976 
also  brought  her  Metropolitian  Opera  debut  as 
Giorgetta  in  Puccini's  11  tabarro,  and  the  Salz- 
burg Salome  under  Karajan  followed  in  1977. 
The  1978-79  season  saw  her  first  Metropolitan 
Opera  Fidelio,  a  role  she  also  sang  and  record- 
ed with  Sir  Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony. In  1979  she  returned  to  the  Salzburg 
Festival  to  perform  the  title  role  in  Strauss's  . 
Ariadne  aufNaxos  conducted  by  the  late  Karl 
Bohm.  This  summer,  Ms.  Behrens  will  sing 
Brunnhilde  in  the  new  Bayreuth  staging  of 
Wagner's  Ring,  to  be  conducted  by  Sir  Georg 
Solti  and  directed  by  Sir  Peter  Hall. 


Disbursement 
analysis 

Personal  investing 
Tax  planning 
Tax  preparation 


May  we  help  you? 


Money  works,  Inc. 

20  Park  Pfaza 
Boston,  MA  021 16 

telephone 

617-357-5253 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

John  F.  Magee 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

The  Boston  Globe  Foundation 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  0.  Taylor 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners 

Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains 

Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.E  Barger 

William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 

James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company 

WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton 

An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 

*Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &.  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/PR. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*BankAmerica  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*  BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

*  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Needlepoint  Rugs 

from  Portugal 


Elegant   handmade   wool   rugs   from  Lisbon. 

Choose  from  our  wide  assortment  or  let  us 

help  you  design  your  own.        Free  brochure. 

Arkelyan  Rugs 

67  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108  —  617/523-2424 


<5t  ^oto^kJT^sttmrmt^ 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Sewing  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

*  Devonshire  Associates 

Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Microsonics,  Inc. 
William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  Q  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCWOil&Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 
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*Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
*Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 
Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*  Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
*The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 


Buy  a 
Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


^B^^^^Q  Cambridge 

|f  J     Condominium 

^P^^^^0  Collaborative,  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St..  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 


A  cUK&tettt  SoutAecwt  j4&Ccut  tncat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


jwi  'P%e-76eatn£  'pecwU 


323     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE.    BOSTON.    MASSACHUSETTS.    02115 ::::  217- 2111 

fTwo  blocks  ~est   of    Symphony  Hall^ 
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UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St- 227-2750 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 14.  Call  (617)  720-1519. 


*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology  /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
^Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*CuIlinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

*  Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
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continuing n tJHtdition/ 

.ytsy t/ic dBoston fJi/vrifeAofUf  OrcAestra beains 
us second century and '  tflouert ^. \ffirtsema  begins 

/us second 'aecatA uuiA ntc^rningi^ra  nuisica/, 
tA&  association/  continues  autA  tA&Zwiuuarfeature 

'  '/toe  onitramusico/ ' '— a series ^informal 
amoersation&  uutA  t/us  seasovi's^eaturea (soAnstS/, 
conductors  and ' conUMMers/. 


J^lorning^ra musico/ is  broae/cusi?  axist  to  coast 

an  stations^ of  tA&  SuAAc  &taau>  (joofeeratioc 

and  is Aeara 'in  {Ac  QBoston area  on  W&($fflf<^.'£jni) 

eoeru  ntorn/nafroni  seocn  until  noon/. 
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cIJvcly(^lrts 


July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10  -  17 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17-24 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


Continental  Cuisine 

Vm  the  Charles 

JO  Emerson  Place.    Boston 


742-5480 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 

*  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &.  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &.  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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•••• 

THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type. .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


*h4% 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS,  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER,  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 
Robert  L.  Austin 
*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 
R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 

Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 
Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 
Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 
Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 
Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
* WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
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*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 

*  Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Harold  T  Miller 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 
Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 
Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W.  Bernstein 


The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  from  you  and  me. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)  247-3000 
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*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


.Duck 

after 

Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 


Youll  need  only  "Three  Words' 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


D 


ERTAD 


S 


in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  it  all. 

Prices  starting  at 

$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vinnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston.  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St.  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(617)  581-5070 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


I   NEWBURY'S 

f       STEAKHOUSE 

'//        94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
<^         (Comer  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
V7  536-0184 

w7  Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

1/  Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 
All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Tuesday,  19  April— 8-945 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  1 , 

Stravinsky  The  Firebird  (complete) 

Thursday,  21  April— 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  22  April— 2-4 
Saturday,  23  April— 8-10 
Tuesday,  26  April— 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Overture  to  Armida 

Lieberson  Piano  Concerto 

(world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

PETER  SERKIN 
Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 

PETER  SERKIN 
J.  Strauss  Emperor  Waltzes 

Monday,  25  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  28  April— 8-9=25 

Thursday,  'B'  series 
Friday,  29  April— 2-3=25 
Saturday,  30  April— 8-9:25 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  8 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 


BO 

E3  OF  BOSTON,  INC 


100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT ONE 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc. 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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How  would  you  like  a 

location  where  60,000 people  shop 

your  store  window  every  day? 


flow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  |f  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  Jj  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  ||  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  %  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  |  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  $  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  Jf  You'd  like 
all  that?  jj  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983.  %  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


I   Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Lafayette  Place. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Telephone  Number 
Type  of  Store 

Mail  coupon  to: 
.   Mr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


#^W#£"/&c*X 


Structured  For  Success. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information , 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begin,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
I  accepted  for  these  events. 

J  TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
i  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
|  for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
|  your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
I  switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 


-v.  I 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


DALTON'S  HAS  A  GREAT  MEAL 
MAPPED  OUT  FOR  YOU. 


The  Back  Bay's  newest,  most  exciting  restaurant  is  the  place  to  go  before  or  after 
the  symphony.  Serving  everything  from  light  snacks  and  full  dinners  to  special 
coffees  and  delicious  desserts  'til  midnight.  Dalton's  Cafe  and  Wine  Exchange. 
So  close,  you  can  taste  it.  At  The  ■    ^      «*  &* 

Back  Bay  Hilton,  Dalton  and  Belvidere  |  Q  I  \r\\r\C 

Streets,  Bostoa  MA  02115  (617)  236-1100.  I  dl  WJL  Iw 

Garage  parking  available.     L/and  wine  ex 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store         Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei  ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  7  April  at  6 
Saturday,  9  April  at  6 


AMNON  LEVY,  violin 
MARC  JEANNERET,  viola 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


MOZART 


Duo  No.  2  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 

Adagio— Allegro 

Andante  cantabile 

Tema  con  Variazioni:  Andante  grazioso 

Mssrs.  LEVY  and  JEANNERET 


STRAUSS 


Sonata  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  18 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
Improvisation:  Andante  cantabile 
Finale:  Andante— Allegro 

Mssrs.  LEVY  and  PASTERNACK 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  20 


■■■•■• 
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Wolfgang  Amad&  Mozart 

Duo  No.  2  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 


Mozart  and  his  wife  Constanze  traveled  to  Salzburg  in  the  summer  of  1783  to  visit  the 
composer's  father  Leopold.  In  the  preceding  months,  Wolfgang  had  completed  three  of 
his  six  Haydn  quartets,  his  earliest  mature  string  quartets,  which  were  eventually  pub- 
lished with  a  dedication  to  the  revered  older  master.  While  in  Salzburg,  Mozart  learned 
that  his  old  friend  Michael  Haydn,  the  younger  brother  of  Joseph,  was  in  trouble  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  had  commissioned  a  set  of  six  duos  for  violin  and  viola, 
of  which  Haydn  had  produced  only  four  before  being  taken  ill  (the  constant  pressure  of 
his  job  in  Salzburg  had  driven  him  to  the  bottle).  The  Archbishop  was  withholding  his 
salary  as  an  incentive  for  the  completion  of  the  set.  Mozart,  having  heard  of  this  plight 
(and  having  no  love  for  the  Archbishop,  who  had  made  his  own  life  in  Salzburg 
miserable),  promptly  composed  two  duos  and  gave  them  to  Michael  Haydn  to  pass  off  as 
his  own.  They  are  so  far  superior  to  Michael  Haydn's  own  that  it  is  a  wonder  the 
Archbishop  didn't  suspect  something,  although  the  fact  that  he  didn't  is  further  proof  of 
his  musical  philistinism.  In  any  cast,  Mozart  clearly  enjoyed  tackling  a  new  and  unfami- 
liar medium,  and  the  warmth  and  lyric  grace  of  the  two  duos  reflect  the  generous 
impulse  that  brought  about  their  composition. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Richard  Strauss 

Sonata  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  18 


Strauss's  reputation  is  so  much  bound  up  with  grandiose  orchestral  scores  and  operas  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  think  of  him  as  a  composer  of  chamber  music.  Yet  he  did  write  in 
some  of  the  traditional  chamber  genres,  and  though  all  of  these  works  were  early  and 
might  be  presumed  to  be  of  merely  historical  interest,  they  betray  a  talent  and  an  imagi- 
nation that  could  have  made  the  reputation  of  any  composer  who  did  not  so  utterly 
surpass  himself  with  the  works  that  came  after.  The  chamber  music  reflects  Strauss's 
classical  training  and  sheds  an  illuminating  light  on  the  classicizing  of  his  later  operas.  In 
addition  to  a  number  of  unpublished  pieces  from  his  earliest  days  as  a  composer  (two 
piano  trios,  a  work  for  flute  and  piano,  and  several  compositions  for  horn— his  father's 
instrument— and  piano),  Strauss  published  a  string  quartet  (Opus  2),  a  cello  sonata  (Opus 
6),  a  piano  quartet  (Opus  13),  and  a  violin  sonata  (Opus  18).  Each  of  them  marked  a  stage 
in  the  composer's  progress,  and  the  violin  sonata  in  particular  is  a  mature  and  attractive 
work,  published  in  1887,  when  Strauss  was  only  twenty-three. 

Strauss  himself  had  studied  both  the  piano  and  violin,  so  the  idea  of  composing  a  violin 
sonata  was  a  natural  one.  His  earlier  chamber  compositions  may  have  reflected  the  ever- 
present  influence  of  Schumann  or  Brahms,  but  from  the  opening  measure  of  the  violin 
sonata,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  fully  characteristic  work  of  Richard  Strauss. 
The  resonant,  upward-striving  theme  so  full  of  the  panache  that  we  know  from  Don 
Juan  or  Ein  Heldenleben  is  nicely  contrasted  to  a  lyrically  descending  second  theme.  The 
development  of  the  various  motivic  ideas  is  wide-ranging  harmonically,  returning  finally 
to  a  straightforward  recapitulation,  then  turning  on  the  juice  for  an  operatically  potent 
coda.  The  slow  movement  has  always  been  a  special  favorite;  Strauss  or  his  publisher 
knew  that  this  would  be  the  case,  for  the  printed  sheet  music  provides  a  separate  identifi- 
cation of  the  work  as  being  "From  Rich.  Strauss,  Op.  18,"  as  if  they  were  quite  sure  that 
they  would  publish  this  movement  separately— and  indeed  they  did.  The  title 


"Improvisation"  is  a  little  misleading,  for  the  movement  is  essentially  in  an  ABA  form, 
though  the  middle  section  (with  evident  references  to  the  furious  triplets  in  Schubert's 
Erlkonig)  suddenly  disintegrates  into  the  pianistic  traceries  of  a  Chopinesque  nocturne 
before  returning  to  the  main  theme.  The  finale,  following  a  sombre  slow  introduction,  is 
strikingly  flamboyant,  often  exerting  the  two  performers  to  the  outer  limits  of  what 
could  be  expected  of  chamber  music,  as  if  the  composer  were  signaling  that  it  was  time  to 
turn  definitively  to  the  full  orchestra  to  work  out  his  musical  ideas. 

-S.L. 


Amnon  Levy- 


Marc  Jeanneret 


Amnon  Levy's  musical  career  began  in  Tel 
Aviv,  where  he  was  born.  After  hearing  him 
play,  Jascha  Heifetz  urged  his  teachers  to  send 
him  to  America  for  further  study,  and  he 
continued  his  training  at  the  Juilliard  School 
and  at  the  Curtis  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Levy 
joined  the  second  violins  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  1964,  moving  in  1972  to  the  first 
violin  section.  He  was  soloist  with  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  on  several  occa- 
sions, performing  concertos  of  Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky,  and  William  Walton.  While  a 
solo  artist  with  orchestras  in  Israel  he  played 
for  the  Israeli  Army,  and  he  has  also  been 
soloist  with  orchestras  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  in  Mexico. 


Born  in  France,  violist  Marc  Jeanneret  grad- 
uated with  first  prize  from  the  Conservatoire 
de  Paris,  where  he  studied  with  Leon  Pascal. 
At  the  Geneva  International  Competition  in 
1962  he  won  a  "medal  with  distinction,"  and 
as  a  result  he  played  the  Bartok  Viola  Concer- 
to with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande. 
Mr.  Jeanneret  came  to  the  United  States  to 
study  with  the  late  William  Primrose,  with 
whom  he  spent  three  years  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  awarded  his  Performer's 
Certificate.  Before  joining  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  1977,  Mr.  Jeanneret  was  assistant 
principal  violist  with  the  French  National 
Orchestra,-  he  also  held  positions  with  numer- 
ous orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in 
France. 


Benjamin  Pasternack 


A  native  of  Philadelphia,  pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack  began  his  performance  career  at 
age  eight,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirteen  he 
was  a  full-scholarship  student  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  where  his  teachers  were 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski. 
He  also  studied  with  William  Mills  and,  after 
graduation  from  Curtis,  Seymour  Lipkin.  Mr. 
Pasternack  has  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestras,  and 
he  performs  regularly  in  solo  and  chamber 
recital.  Recent  engagements  include  a  series  of 
performances  with  violinist  Rafael  Druian  in 
Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  New  Brunswick 
(N.J.),  and  a  performance  with  the  Hartford 
Symphony  Orchestra. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3U  and 

that  taxes  take  41 0?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


A  Record-Breaking  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon!! 


The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  which  took  place  Friday,  11  March,  Saturday, 
12  March,  and  Sunday,  13  March,  raised  a  total  of  $337,852  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops— the  highest  amount  ever  raised  in  the  thirteen  years  the 
Marathon  has  been  held.  The  total  figure  represented  a  twenty  percent  increase  over  the 
$279,918  raised  last  year  and  far  exceeded  this  year's  goal  of  $300,000. 

The  Marathon's  highest  premium— $50,000  for  an  evening  performance  by  the 
Boston  Pops  under  the  direction  of  Conductor  John  Williams— was  bought  by  the  Met 
Center  in  Boston.  This  news  was  announced  by  Mary  Louise  Cabot,  Chairman  of  the 
Special  Events  Committee  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Met  Center,  and  by  Joseph  M.  Hobbs, 
President  of  the  Met  Center,  during  the  special  Marathon  telecast  broadcast  by  WCVB- 
TV-Channel  5  on  Sunday  evening,  13  March.  This  was  the  first  time  this  premium  has 
been  sold,  and  the  Pops  will  present  a  special  benefit  at  the  Met  Center  sometime  next 
fall. 

Marathon  co-chairmen  Jane  Sanger  and  Janice  Hunt  expressed  their  appreciation  to 
the  hundreds  of  volunteers  who  helped  make  this  year's  Marathon  such  a  resounding 
success.  "We're  so  very  grateful  for  the  generous  support  of  everyone  who  made  pledges 
to  the  Marathon.  And  the  Marathon  would  not  be  possible  without  the  tireless  effort  of 
more  than  six  hundred  volunteers  who  donated  many  months  to  make  this  year's 
Marathon  the  most  successful  ever,"  said  Ms.  Sanger.  Echoing  this  sentiment,  Janice 
Hunt  also  thanked  Richard  L.  Kaye  and  the  entire  staff  of  WCRB  for  their  many  months 
of  preparation  and  inspirational  ideas.  "WCRB  makes  the  Musical  Marathon  possible," 
she  said. 


1983-84  BSO  Subscription  Information 


Information  about  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1983-84  subscription  season  will  be 
available  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Current  subscribers  will  receive  full  program  and 
renewal  information  in  mid- April.  Non-subscribers  may  request  program  and  subscrip- 
tion information  also  around  that  time,-  all  subscription  orders  from  new  subscribers  will 
be  filled  in  order  of  arrival  after  current  subscribers  have  been  accommodated. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  will  conduct  the  Mystic  Valley  Chamber  Orchestra  on 
Saturday,  23  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Arlington  Town  Hall,  and  on  Sunday,  24  April  at  4  p.m.  at 
Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include  the  Brahms  Tragic  Overture, 
the  Divertimento  from  The  Fairy's  Kiss  by  Stravinsky,  and  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concer- 
to. Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  principal  second  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  soloist  in  the  concerto.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  door,  and  all  seats  are 
unreserved.  For  further  information,  please  call  332-4210. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet  will  close  its  1982-83  subscription  season  on  Sunday, 
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By  their  very  nature,  investments  are 
risky  undertakings.  So,  it's  understand- 
able that  investors  have  doubts  about 
the  way  their  portfolios  are  being 
managed. 

Which  is  why  you  should  call  to 
arrange  for  an  Investment  Diagnosis. 
It's  a  simple  process,  really.  We 
research  and  analyze  your  holdings. 
Then  we  take  what  we've  learned  and 
tell  you  if  your  investments  are  meet- 
ing your  objectives. 


You'll  have  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue doing  business  with  us  afterward. 
But  our  experience  has  been  that 
investors  usually  prefer  our  direction. 
In  fact,  more  than  a  few  have  said  that 
the  modest  fee  we  charge  for  the  diag- 
nosis is  one  of  the  best  investments 
they  ever  made.  Call  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Investment  Diagnosis  you  can  take  stock  in. 
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1  May  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include 
music  of  Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Beethoven.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For 
further  information,  call  862-0995.  The  quartet  includes  BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic  under  Music  Director  and  Conductor  Max  Hobart 
gives  its  final  concert  of  the  season  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday,  15  May 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  program  includes  "Ode  to  Lord  Buckley,"  Concerto  for  Alto  Saxophone 
by  David  Amram,  and  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  4.  Kenneth  Radnofsky  will  be  soloist 
in  the  concerto,  which  was  written  for  him  by  the  composer. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


For  gracious  living  on  a  grand  scale,  share  the  legacy  of  this  1 3-acre 

nineteenth  century  estate.  Landscaped  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it 

preserves  two  historic  mansions  transformed  into  six  palatial  residences, 

plus  carriage  house  and  gate  lodge.  Brand-new  single  and  townhouse 

homes,  comparable  in  scale  and  quality,  provide  a  total  of  just  thirty-eight 

estate  condominiums.  Tennis,  outdoor  pool,  and  on-site  Estate  Manager. 

Preview  priced  from  $290,000  to  $588,000. 

FISHER  HILL  ESTATES 

575  Boylston  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146.  (617)  739-2277. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besangon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gunelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  spiach  Zaiathustra,  Stravinsky's 
he  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Chailes  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  CoUier  chaii 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chat 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chat 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chat 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chaii 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chaii 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chaii 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Baiger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 
Willona  Henderson  Sinclaii  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors—Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor,-  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions— from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


"\ 


Presidents  Dinner 
Monday,  May  9,  1983 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

/Tuesday  June  21,  1983 

llf"%_  %  ~ 

inducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.YM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J. P.  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O.  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L.  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &.  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
:  *Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
:*  Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 
c*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &.  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &.  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
c*Citicorp,  Inc. 
'  *Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
c*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
'*Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &.  Fuel  Associates 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons 

First  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
**The  Forum  Corporation 
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John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  R.  Sohn 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G.  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Irving  Usen 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  V  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.  VP 

Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.  VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP&  Gen.  Mgr 


GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corporation 
The  Gillette  Company 

*  *Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  of  Massachusetts 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Hatoff's 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
**Howard  Johnson  Company 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &.  Co. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

LEA  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
**Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. -Stuarts 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Markes  International 

*  *Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 
New  England  Telephone  Company 
Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 
**0'Donnel-Usen  Fisheries 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

*  *Parlex  Corporation 

*  *Patriot  Bankcorporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Pneumo  Corporation 
Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

*  *Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

*  *Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsonics,  Inc.) 
Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 
The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

*  *Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
**Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

*  Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &.  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 
United  States  Trust  Company 
WBZ-TV 
WCVB-TV 
**WNEVTV 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Wheelabrator-Frye 
Woodstock  Corporation 
Zayre  Corporation 


**New  supporters  for  President  at  Pops  1983. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Tuesday,  19  April  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 

Adagio  molto — Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  Allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio— Allegro  molto  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY 


The  Firebird  (complete  score  of  191 1) 

Introduction 
Scene  L 

Kashchei's  Enchanted  Garden 

Appearance  of  the  Firebird  Pursued  by  Ivan  Tsarevich 

Dance  of  the  Firebird 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Captures  the  Firebird 

Supplication  of  the  Firebird 

Appearance  of  Thirteen  Enchanted  Princesses 

The  Princesses'  Game  with  the  Golden  Apples  (Scherzo) 

Sudden  Appearance  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:40. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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The  Princesses'  Khorovod  (Round  Dance) 

Daybreak 

Ivan  Tsarevich  Penetrates  the  Palace  of  Kashchei 

Magic  Carillon;  Appearance  of  Kashchei's  Guardian 

Monsters;  Capture  of  Ivan  Tsarevich 
Arrival  of  Kashchei  the  Immortal;  His  Dialogue  with 

Ivan  Tsarevich;  Intercession  of  the  Princesses 
Appearance  of  the  Firebird 

Dance  of  Kashchei's  Retinue  under  the  Firebird's  Spell 
Infernal  Dance  of  all  Kashchei's  Subjects 
Lullaby  (Firebird) 
Kashchei's  Death 

Scene  IL 

Disappearance  of  the  Palace  and  Dissolution  of 

Kashchei's  Enchantments;  Animation  of  the 

Petrified  Warriors 
General  Thanksgiving 


Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Tuesday  'B' 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove  Vi  0^  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 
and  eight  lengths^11^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  21 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  probably  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  First  Symphony  in  1799,  completing 
it  early  in  1800.  The  first  performance 
took  place  at  a  concert  given  by 
Beethoven  in  Vienna  on  2  April  1800. 
The  first  American  performance  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  highly  musical 
Moravian  community  in  Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania,  on  13  June  1813;  the  con- 
ductor of  that  performance  is  unknown. 
Georg  Henschel  introduced  the  work  to 
Boston  Symphony  audiences  early  in  the 
inaugural  season,  on  28  and  29  October 
1881.  Since  then  it  has  been  performed 
here  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Pour,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and  William  Steinberg.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  Sym- 
phony Hall  performances  in  December  1975;  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performances 
were  given  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1976  and  Kurt  Masur  in  1982.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  most 
recent  subscription  performances  this  past  March,  as  well  as  tour  performances  in  the 
midwestern  United  States  that  same  month.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Popular  writing  about  Beethoven  has  found  it  all  too  easy  to  belittle  the  early 
pre-Eroicd  symphonies  as  offspring  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  little  more  than  student 
works,  forerunners  of  the  masterpieces  to  come.  Quite  aside  from  its  gratuitous  denigra- 
tion of  the  rich  legacy  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  this  attitude  shows  little  real  understanding 
of  Beethoven's  music.  Beethoven's  contemporaries,  at  least,  were  aware  that  the  First 
Symphony  marked  the  arrival  of  an  arresting  new  voice  in  the  concert  hall,  one  that 
made  demands  possibly  beyond  the  audience's  willingness  to  follow  Certainly  the  work 
that  succeeded  most  brilliantly  with  those  who  attended  Beethoven's  "academy"  (as  such 
concerts  were  called)  on  2  April  1800  was  not  the  symphony  but  another  new  piece,  the 
Septet  in  E-flat,  Opus  20.  That  work,  delightful  as  it  was,  did  not  make  the  kinds  of 
intellectual  demands  that  the  symphony  did.  The  symphony  was  full  to  overflowing 
with  musical  ideas  and  demanded  full  attention  throughout.  It  was  no  lightweight  piece, 
but  rather  a  dense  composition  in  its  interrelationship  of  thematic  idea  and  harmonic 
plan,  in  its  expansion  to  a  larger  scale  than  most  earlier  symphonies  had  aimed  at,  and  in 
the  intricate  interplay  of  small  motivic  gestures  that  helped  to  unify  it. 

We  know  nothing  of  why  Beethoven  wrote  this  symphony.  He  had  certainly  planned 
an  attack  on  the  largest  musical  genre  more  than  once  before—  sketches  survive  for 
earlier  symphonies  that  never  got  beyond  the  embryo  stage— but  it  was  not  until  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  already  established  as  a  piano  virtuoso  and  composer  for  the  piano,  with 
recently  won  laurels  as  a  composer  for  string  quartet,  that  he  came  before  the  public  as  a 
symphonist.  No  sketches  seem  to  survive,  and  even  the  complete  autograph  score  is  lost. 
We  are  left,  then,  only  with  the  work  itself. 
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Today,  after  having  heard  the  Beethoven  First  so  many  times  over  so  many  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  recapture  what  must  have  been  the  audience's  sense  of  disorientation  in  the 
opening  measures,  when  Beethoven's  first  two  chords  seem  to  imply  a  symphony  in  F, 
only  to  have  that  move  cancelled  by  the  next  chord,  which  aims  at  G.  We  now  think  of 
that  opening  as  a  wonderful,  oblique  approach  to  the  home  key,  a  setting  up  of  harmonic 
tensions  that  are  only  resolved  with  the  establishment  of  the  main  Allegro  con  brio.  But 
early  listeners  found  themselves  befuddled  by  what  seemed  to  be  contradictory  signals 
from  the  composer.  Right  from  the  outset  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  new  and 
individual  voice. 

Once  underway  with  his  Allegro  con  brio,  Beethoven  suggests  the  expanded  frame- 
work of  his  material  by  presenting  his  theme  first  on  the  tonic  of  the  home  key,  then 
immediately  repeating  it  one  step  higher.  It  is  a  favorite  gambit  of  the  composer's.  Such  a 
gesture  cannot  be  repeated  again  literally  without  becoming  exasperating;  it  virtually 
forces  something  varied  in  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  the  elevated  pitch  of  the 
repetition  screws  up  the  energy  level  one  notch,  the  first  step  in  a  journey  of  skillfully 
weighted  tension  and  release. 

The  slow  movement  (though  not  too  slow:  Beethoven  qualifies  his  Andante  cantabile 
with  the  words  "con  moto"— "with  movement")  is  a  full-fledged  sonata  form,  complete 
with  an  extensive  development  section  (rare  at  this  tempo),  in  which  the  principal  theme 
consists  of  imitative  statements  overlapping  each  other  in  a  fugato.  A  dotted  rhythm 
subtly  introduced  as  part  of  the  melody  in  the  third  bar  gradually  gains  in  importance 
until  it  becomes  an  extended  motive  in  the  timpani  (against  flute  and  violin  triplets)  at  • 
the  end  of  the  exposition  and  dominates  the  development  section.  The  recapitulation 
feels  as  if  it  moves  faster  since,  as  so  often  in  Beethoven,  there  is  an  underlying  faster 
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pulse  that  was  not  present  earlier,-  the  dotted  rhythm  provides  striking  contrast  from  the 
passages  of  smooth  equal  sixteenths. 

Beethoven  still  uses  the  generic  term  Menuetto  for  the  third  movement,  though  the 
tempo  marking,  Allegro  molto  e  vivace,  shows  how  far  we  have  come  from  that  stately 
aristocratic  dance.  In  fact,  this  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  everything  but  name.  The  main 
part  of  the  movement  consists  of  a  headlong  dash  toward  far  harmonic  vistas,  with 
chords  constantly  changing  in  ceaseless  activity,-  by  way  of  the  most  striking  contrast,  the 
Trio  features  woodwinds  and  violins  in  a  gentler  passage  with  almost  no  harmonic 
motion  at  all— a  stasis  designed  to  allow  a  catching  of  breath  before  the  return  of  the  mad 
race. 

Charles  Rosen  has  noted,  in  his  book  The  Classical  Style,  how  important  the  upbeat  is 
to  the  fundamental  wit  of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  A  regular  upbeat 
pattern  in  a  theme  can  lead  the  listener's  expectation  in  a  certain  direction— and  perhaps 
mislead  it  for  expressive  purposes.  Beethoven's  finale  begins  with  a  passage  in  which  an 
upbeat  grows  from  just  two  notes  to  three,  then  four,  five,  six,  and  finally  a  seven-note 
upward  scale  and  two  reiterations  of  the  note  at  the  top  before  reaching  the  downbeat. 
This  huge  "upbeat,"  which  extends  for  nearly  a  measure-and-a-half,  accumulates  such  a 
load  of  potential  energy  in  its  climb  that  the  reaction  can  be  nothing  less  than  an 
explosion  of  wit  and  high  spirits  in  which  a  series  of  thematic  ideas  develop  in  the  most 
intricate  counterpoint.  The  long  upbeat  phrase  sometimes  leads  to  the  theme,  but  often 
(especially  in  the  development)  it  ends  unexpectedly  in  nothing  or  intertwines  with  itself 
turned  upside  down.  This  splendid  final  movement  in  the  first  of  Beethoven's  nine 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  symphony  remains  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
Beethovenian  guffaw 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  &J 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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Igor  Stravinsky 

The  Firebird 

Igor  Stravinsky  was  born  at  Oranien- 
baum,  Russia,  on  17  June  1882  and  died 
in  New  York  on  6  April  1971.  He  began 
composition  of  The  Firebird  in  early 
November  1909  at  a  "dacha"  of  the 
Rimsky-Korsakov  family  near  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  completed  the  score  in  the  city, 
finishing  the  actual  composition  in 
March  and  the  full  score  a  month  later; 
following  some  further  retouching,  the 
final  score  bears  the  date  18  May  1910. 
Commissioned  by  Diagmlev  as  a  ballet  in 
two  scenes,  the  work  was  first  performed 
by  the  Ballets  Russes  at  the  Paris  Opera  on 
25  June  1910,  with  a  cast  including 
Tamara  Karsavina  (the  Firebird),  Michel 
Fokine  (Prince  Ivan),  Vera  Fokina  (the 
Tsarevna),  and  Alexis  Bulgakov  (Kashchei);  Gabriel  Pierne  conducted.  The  scenario  was 
by  Fokine  in  collaboration  with  Diaghilev  and  his  staff;  Fokine  also  created  the  choreog- 
raphy. Alexandre  Golovine  designed  the  settings,  Golovine  and  Leon  Bakst  the  costumes. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Andrei  Rimsky-Korsakov,  the  son  of  the  composer  Nikolay,  who 
had  been  Stravinsky's  teacher.  The  American  premiere  of  the  ballet  was  given  by  the 
Ballets  Russes  at  the  Century  Theatre  in  New  York  on  17  January  1916.  Stravinsky  made 
suites  from  the  ballet  on  three  separate  occasions,  the  first  in  1911  (employing  virtually 
the  original  orchestration),  the  second  in  1919  (for  a  much  smaller  orchestra),  and  the 
third  in  1945  (using  the  same  orchestra  as  the  second  but  containing  more  music).  Pierre 
Monteux  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performance  of  the  1911  suite  on  31 
October  1919,  and  Stravinsky  himself  conducted  the  first  BSO  performance  of  the  second 
suite  on  14  March  1935.  Other  conductors  to  have  performed  one  or  another  of  the  suites 
here  include  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Andre  Kostelanetz,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Jean  Martinon, 
Thomas  Schippers,  Robert  Shaw,  William  Steinberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Eugene  Ormandy, 
Max  Rudolf,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Josef  Krips,  and  Daniel  Barenboim.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led 
the  most  recent  performance  of  one  of  the  suites  (the  1919  version)  at  Tanglewood  in 
1973.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the  complete  score  were  given  by  Seiji 
Ozawa  on  15  and  16  March  1974;  he  has  also  led  all  of  the  BSO's  performances  since 
then — at  Tanglewood  that  same  year;  in  February  1976  and  on  a  European  tour  immedi- 
ately afterward;  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1982;  at  Symphony  Hall  this  past  March;  and  on  a 
tour  to  the  midwestern  United  States  also  in  March. 

Stravinsky's  precise  instrumentation  of  the  original  score  (even  specifying  the  exact 
number  of  string  instruments)  calls  for  two  piccolos  (second  doubling  as  third  flute)  and 
two  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  a  clarinet  in  D) 
and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  (third  doubling  a  second  contrabassoon)  and  contrabas- 
soon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  bells,  xylophone,  celesta,  piano,  three  harps, 
sixteen  first  violins,  sixteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  eight  celli,  and  six  double 
basses,  plus  an  ensemble  behind  the  scenes  consisting  of  three  trumpets,  two  tenor  tubas, 
two  bass  tubas,  and  bells. 
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The  Firebird  may  be  the  only  case  of  a  major  Stravinsky  ballet  which  was  not  the 
composer's  own  idea,  at  least  in  its  original  germ.  The  Russian  legend  of  the  Firebird  had 
been  discussed  as  a  possible  subject  for  a  ballet  by  Diaghilev  and  his  staff  early  in  1909,  and 
Michel  Fokine,  who  was  to  create  the  choreography  worked  out  the  scenario  combining 
several  Russian  fairy  tales.  The  choice  of  composer  was  problematic;  Diaghilev  wanted 
his  old  harmony  teacher  Liadoy  but  the  latter  was  notoriously  slow  about  finishing 
scores.  So  in  the  fall  of  1909,  the  impresario  approached  the  twenty-seven-y ear-old 
Stravinsky,  whose  Fireworks  he  had  heard  earlier  in  the  year.  Stravinsky  was  then  deeply 
engrossed  in  his  opera  The  Nightingale,  having  just  completed  the  first  of  two  acts,  but  he 
naturally  recognized  at  once  the  extraordinary  opportunity  that  a  Ballets  Russes  commis- 
sion represented,  and  he  was  excited  about  the  possibility  of  writing  the  big,  formal  dance 
numbers.  He  did  have  reservations  about  the  necessity  of  writing  gestural  music  to  fit  the 
dramatic  passages  of  mime  that  related  the  story  (in  the  style  derided  as  "Mickey 
Mousing"  when  used  to  reflect  the  action  in  animated  cartoons).  In  fact,  much  later,  in 
Expositions  and  Developments,  one  of  his  series  of  published  "conversations"  with 
Robert  Craft,  he  claimed,  "The  Firebird  did  not  attract  me  as  a  subject.  Like  all  story 
ballets,  it  demanded  descriptive  music  of  a  kind  I  did  not  want  to  write."  Nonetheless, 
given  the  likely  boost  to  his  career  from  such  a  commission,  he  was  prepared  to  drop 
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work  on  the  opera  and  take  up  The  Firebird  at  once.  So  willing  was  he,  in  fact,  that  he 
began  the  composition  in  November,  six  weeks  before  Diaghilev  was  able  to  offer  a 
definite  commission.  He  composed  the  opening  pages  at  a  dacha  belonging  to  the 
Rimsky-Korsakov  family  about  seventy  miles  south  of  St.  Petersburg.  Returning  to  the 
city  in  December,  he  continued  quickly  with  his  work,  finishing  the  composition  by 
March  and  the  full  score  by  the  following  month.  The  final  date  on  the  manuscript, 
18  May  1910,  reflects  a  last  period  of  refinements  of  detail. 

The  premiere  of  the  lavishly  colorful  score  marked  a  signal  triumph  for  the  Ballets 
Russes  and  put  the  name  of  Stravinsky  on  the  map.  Diaghilev  could  hardly  wait  to  get 
another  work  from  him,  and  in  the  ensuing  years  he  quickly  turned  out  Petrushka  and 
finally  the  epoch-making  Rite  of  Spring— all  this  before  having  time  to  return  to  his 
unfinished  opera!  When  he  finally  did  get  back  to  The  Nightingale,  Stravinsky  was 
already  among  the  most  famous  and  influential  composers  of  the  century,  but  he  was  a 
vastly  different  composer  from  the  one  who  had  written  the  first  act  of  that  oddly 
divergent  work. 

For  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  Stravinsky  claimed  a  cordial  dislike  for  The  Firebird, 
calling  it  "too  long  and  patchy  in  quality."  But  even  if  we  acknowledge  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  his  self-criticism,  we  must  also  recognize  that  his  irritation  stems  partly  from  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  most  popular  scores  remained  completely  unprotected  by  copyright  in 
the  United  States  (this  cost  him  a  fortune  in  potential  royalties)  and  partly  from  his 
frustration  with  listeners  who  were  willing  to  follow  him  through  Firebird  to  Petrushka 
and  perhaps  even  to  The  Rite  of  Spring— but  no  farther.  Stravinsky  is  by  no  means  the 
first  composer  to  denigrate  a  popular  early  work  in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention  to  his 
more  recent  music. 

The  scenario  of  The  Firebird  involves  the  interaction  of  human  characters  with  two 
supernatural  figures,  the  magic  Firebird,  a  sort  of  good  fairy,  and  the  evil  sorcerer 
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Kashchei,  a  green-taloned  ogre  who  cannot  be  killed  except  by  destroying  his  soul,  which 
is  preserved  in  a  casket  in  the  form  of  an  egg.  Stravinsky  needed  to  find  a  way  to  distin- 
guish musically  between  the  human  and  the  supernatural  elements  of  the  story  and  he 
used  the  same  means  employed  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  his  last  (and  best-known)  opera, 
The  Golden  Cockerel  (which  had  not  yet  been  performed  when  Stravinsky  started  work, 
though  he  certainly  knew  it  in  score):  the  humans  are  represented  by  diatonic,  often  folk- 
like, melodies,  the  supernatural  figures  by  chromatic  ideas,  slithery  for  Kashchei  and  his 
realm  or  shimmering  arabesques  for  the  Firebird  (whose  music  is  largely  derived  from  a 
single  motive). 

The  Firebird  is  most  often  heard  in  one  or  another  of  Stravinsky's  suites.  But  this 
narrative  ballet  is  really  a  danced  opera,  with  "recitative"  (the  gestural  music)  and  "arias" 
(the  set  pieces).  Stravinsky  claimed— late  in  life— that  he  had  not  wanted  to  write 
gestural  music,  yet  there  is  no  question  that  while  he  was  actually  composing,  he  shaped 
his  music  to  follow  Fokine's  scenario  in  elaborate  and  effective  detail.  Thus,  hearing  only 
the  suite  is  like  listening  to  a  record  of  the  favorite  arias  from  a  popular  opera  without 
ever  hearing  the  dramatic  links.  The  full  score  allows  the  set  dances  a  chance  to 
"breathe,"  to  grow  out  of  something  and  find  their  motivation.  The  full  score  of  the 


Michel  Fokine  and  Tamaia  Kaisavina  in  the 
first  performance  of  "The  Firebird,"  Paris,  1910 
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ballet  is  thus  a  much  more  satisfying  artistic  experience  than  simply  hearing  the  suite  of 
popular  dances.  Only  in  a  hearing  of  the  complete  music  is  it  possible  to  appreciate  the 
confidence  and  imagination  of  the  young  composer  writing  his  first  ballet  score,  which 
showed  at  once  that  he  was  born  to  the  field.  His  music  reflects — and  creates — the 
motion  and  the  emotions  of  the  characters  on  the  stage  in  all  their  color  and  variety. 

A  short,  hushed  prologue  creates  a  mood  of  magical  awe.  The  double  basses  present  a 
melodic  figure  (two  semitones  and  a  major  third)  that  lies  behind  all  the  music  of  the 
Firebird.  Following  a  culminating  shower  of  brilliant  harmonics  on  the  violins  (played 
with  a  new  technique  discovered  by  Stravinsky  for  this  passage),  a  muted  horn  call 
signals  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  a  nocturnal  scene  in  the  "Enchanted  Garden  of 
Kashchei,"  which  continues  the  mysterious  music  of  the  opening  (a  chromatic  bassoon 
phrase  foreshadows  the  sorcerer).  Suddenly  the  Firebird  appears  (shimmering  strings  and 
woodwinds),  pursued  by  a  young  prince,  Ivan  Tsarevich.  The  Firebird  performs  a  lively 
dance,  all  shot  through  with  brilliant  high  interjections  from  the  upper  woodwinds.  But 
Ivan  Tsarevich  captures  the  magic  bird  (horn  chords  sforzando)  as  it  flutters  around  a  tree 
bearing  golden  apples.  The  Firebird  appears  to  be  freed  in  an  extended  solo  dance,  but  Ivan 
takes  one  of  its  feathers— a  magic  feather— before  allowing  it  to  depart.  Ivan  is  left  alone 
in  the  garden,  though  the  unseen  presence  of  Kashchei  is  still  recalled  by  the  bassoon. 

Thirteen  enchanted  princesses,  the  captives  of  Kashchei,  are  allowed  into  the  garden 
only  at  night.  They  appear— tentatively  at  first— and  shake  the  apple  tree.  At  the  second 
try  some  golden  apples  come  tumbling  down  (this  is  evident  in  the  music),  and  they 
begin  to  play  a  game  of  catch.  Ivan  Tsarevich  rudely  interrupts  the  lively  game  they  are 
playing,  for  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  them.  They  dance  a  khorovod  (a  stately 
slow  round  dance)  to  one  of  the  favorite  passages  of  the  score,  a  melody  first  introduced 
by  the  solo  oboe  (this  is  an  actual  folk  song).  As  day  breaks  (cock-crow  being  represented 
by  solo  trumpets  with  an  augmented  fourth),  he  learns  that  they  are  under  the  ogre's 
spell  and  must  return  to  his  castle.  In  pursuit  of  them,  Ivan  Tsarevich  penetrates  into  the 
palace,  but  a  magic  carillon  (a  masterfully  scored  series  of  superimposed  ostinatos)  warns 
the  monsters  that  serve  as  Kashchei's  guards  of  the  stranger's  approach,  and  they  capture 
the  prince. 
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All  the  tintinnabulation  brings  the  immortal  Kashchei  himself  for  a  fierce  encounter 
with  the  prince.  He  begins  an  interrogation  of  ever-changing  moods  (bringing  back 
several  themes  from  earlier  in  the  ballet).  The  princesses  attempt  to  intercede,  but  in 
vain.  Kashchei  begins  to  turn  Ivan  into  stone,  making  a  series  of  magic  gestures:  one — 
two—. . .  But  before  he  can  make  the  third  and  final  gesture,  Ivan  Tsarevich  remembers 
the  Firebird's  feather,-  he  waves  it,  summoning  the  Firebird  to  his  aid.  Kashchei's 
followers  are  enchanted  by  the  magic  bird,  who  sets  them  dancing  to  an  "infernal  dance" 
of  wild  syncopation  and  striking  energy.  The  Firebird,  in  a  slow  gentle  dance  like  a 
lullaby,  reveals  Kashchei's  secret  to  the  prince  who,  as  the  ogre  wakes  up  from  his 
enchantment,  finds  the  casket  and  smashes  the  egg,  destroying  the  monster's  soul.  A 
profound  darkness  yields  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day;  the  palace  and  the  followers  of 
Kashchei  have  disappeared.  All  the  knights  that  had  been  turned  to  stone  before  come 
back  to  life  (in  a  sweetly  descending  phrase  of  folklike  character)  and  all  take  part  in  a 
dance  of  general  happiness  (a  more  energetic  version  of  the  same  phrase).  The  Firebird 
has  disappeared,  but  her  music,  now  rendered  more  "human"  in  triadic  harmony,  sounds 
in  the  orchestra  as  the  curtain  falls. 

Though  much  of  the  matter  is  of  a  piece  with  Rimsky-Korsakov's  fairy  tale  opera 
composed  only  a  short  time  previously,  there  are  things  in  the  manner  of  The  Firebird 
that  already  foreshadow  the  revolutionary  composer  to  come:  the  inventive  ear  for  new 
and  striking  sounds,  the  love  of  rhythmic  irregularities  (though  there  is  much  less  of  it 
here  than  in  the  ballets  to  come!),  and  the  predilection  for  using  ostinatos— repeated 
fragments  of  a  melodic  and  rhythmic  idea — to  build  up  passages  of  great  excitement,  a 
procedure  that  will  reach  the  utmost  in  visceral  force  with  The  Rite  of  Spring.  As  seen 
from  the  vantage  point  of  today,  The  Firebird  is  almost  a  romantic  work  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  dancers  at  the  first  performance  found  the  music  demanding,  challeng- 
ing them  to  the  utmost.  If,  in  listening  to  this  familiar  score,  we  can  cast  our  minds  back 
into  the  framework  of  1910,  we  may  be  able  to  sense  afresh  the  excitement  of  being  on 
the  verge  of  a  revolution. 

-S.L. 
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More . . . 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life  of 
Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
studies  of  the  symphonies.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now-distant  point  of  view,  is  filled  with  perceptive 
observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is  Simpson's  own 
concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies  (U.  of  Wash- 
ington paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  essays  appear  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  Recordings  of  Beethoven's 
works  are,  if  anything,  even  more  numerous  than  writings  about  him.  Of  the  complete 
sets  of  the  nine  symphonies,  I  have  particularly  enjoyed  the  recordings  of  Herbert  von 
Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Leonard  Bernstein's  most  recent  set,  with 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  George  Szell's  recording  with  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra (CBS).  For  individual  discs,  there  are  Pierre  Monteux's  reading  of  the  First  with  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Stereo  Treasury,  coupled  with  the  Eighth)  and  Neville 
Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips,  coupled  with  the 
Second). 

Stravinsky  is  without  any  doubt  the  best-documented  composer  of  the  twentieth 
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century.  Eric  Walter  White  has  produced  a  catalogue  of  Stravinsky's  output  with  analyses 
of  every  work,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography  in  Stravinsky:  The  Composer  and  His 
Works  (University  of  California).  The  most  convenient  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  works 
is  the  volume  by  Francis  Routh  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback), 
though  it  suffers  from  the  standardized  format  of  the  series  (which  deals  with  the  works 
by  genre  in  individual  chapters)  since  Stravinsky's  development  often  involved  work  on 
several  different  types  of  music  in  close  proximity.  The  most  recent  and  large-scale  study 
is  an  indispensable,  incomplete,  undigested,  fascinating  volume  by  Vera  Stravinsky  and 
Robert  Craft,  Stravinsky  in  Pictures  and  Documents  (Simon  and  Schuster).  It  is  a 
cornucopia  of  material,  but  confusingly  organized,  with  a  wealth  of  detail  about  the 
composition  of  some  works  (often  more  than  one  can  usefully  assimilate)  while  skim- 
ming over  others.  The  most  thorough  and  enlightening  discussion  of  Stravinsky's  work 
is  both  the  newest  and  one  of  the  oldest  books  about  the  composer:  Boris  Asaf 'yev's  A 
Book  about  Stravinsky,  written  in  Russian  (under  the  pseudonym  Igor  Glebov)  and 
published  in  Leningrad  in  1929.  It  has  only  just  been  translated  into  English  by  Richard 
F.  French  and  published  in  this  country  (UMI  Research  Press,  300  N.  Zeeb  Road,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48106).  Though  the  book  obviously  cannot  deal  with  any  of  Stravinsky's  later 
works,  it  is  full  of  enlightening  analytical  commentary  on  all  of  the  works  up  to  the 
instrumental  compositions  of  the  mid-1920s,  to  which  is  appended  a  short  added  chapter 
dealing  with  Stravinsky's  return  to  the  theater  in  Oedipus  Rex,  Apollo,  and  The  Fairy's 
Kiss.  Since  Stravinsky's  style  had  a  very  distinct  and  recognizable  personality  throughout 
his  life,  despite  the  frequent  surface  changes  evident  in  his  music,  the  richness  of 
observation  in  this  book  explains  a  good  deal  about  the  composer  and  his  work  even 
beyond  its  cutoff  date.  Stravinsky's  own  recording  of  the  complete  Firebird  score  is  still 
available  (Columbia).  Other  recordings  of  the  full  score  include  readings  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (Angel)  and  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  with  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  (Philips).  There  are  many  recordings  of  the  Firebird  Suite,-  perhaps  the  finest  of 
them  all  is  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Seraphim,  coupled 
with  Bizet's  Jeux  d'Enfants  and  Ravel's  Ma  Mere  L'Oye). 

-S.L. 
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Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

'"Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
'"Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
'"Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

'"Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
'"Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
'"Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
'"Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
'"Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

'"Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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CyRAMA'S 

^ — -^  Mar    bl    ehead 

Fine  Antique  ClothingfkLinens 

O'Rama's  also  offers  expert 

cleaning  and  restoration  ot 

your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  11-5 


Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 14.  Call  (617)  720-1519. 


$t  'Sotofpfo^^st<mraHt-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
'"Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John }.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

}.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 
John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
^Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 

Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
"'Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

"'Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 
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±±ow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  |  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  |  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  |  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  f  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  jj  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  ||  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  J§  You'd  like 
all  that?  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983.  |  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


I   Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Lafayette  Place. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Telephone  Number 
Type  of  Store 

Mail  coupon  to: 
.   Mr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place 
|  One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


~l 
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Structured  For  Success. 


mm 


Manufacturing 

*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Robert  L.  Austin 

Printing/ Publishing 

*  Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

*  ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 

*  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 
R.  S.  Harrison 

*  Berkshire  Eagle 
Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*Boston  Globe 

Irving  W  Bell 

John  I.  Taylor 

Bird  Companies 
Robert  F.  Jenkins 

*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Norman  Cahners 

College  Town,  Inc. 
Arthur  M.  Sibley 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 
Lee  Daniels 

Crane  &  Company 
Bruce  Crane 

*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Harold  T.  Miller 

A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

RirharH  CI  T  pp 

*Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 
Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 
Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 
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*Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
David  Gans 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &.  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 
Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 
Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 
Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 
Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 
David  W.  Bernstein 


■'  %-;  -.     ■  ■-   ." 
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Newand  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


ADS  INC 


*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 

All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


When  You  Think  Of  Air 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


k. 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston      Prosthodontist  Scituate 
V  267-3011 545-5232 


WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 
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July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10-  17 

at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17-24 

at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


Coming  Concerts 


Needlepoint  Rugs 

from  Portugal 


Elegant   handmade   wool   rugs   from  Lisbon. 

Choose  from  our  wide  assortment  or  let  us 

help  you  design  your  own.        Free  brochure. 

Arkelyan  Rugs 

67  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108  —  617/523-2424 


Thursday,  21  April— 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday  22  April— 2-4 
Saturday  23  April— 8-10 
Tuesday  26  April— 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Haydn  Overture  to  Aimida 

Lieberson  Piano  Concerto 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

PETER  SERKIN 
Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 

PETER  SERKIN 
J.  Strauss  Emperor  Waltzes 


Monday  25  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  645  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  28  April— 8-9:25 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday  29  April— 2-3:25 
Saturday  30  April— 8-9=25 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  8 


A  dm&u*tt  Sout&ea&t  Aac&k  tnecu 


Tf^MANDALA\ 


BURMESE  RESTAURANT! 


fat  Pie -*76eat*e  'peavte 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUC      BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS     021IS         217-2111 
f'»o  blocks  ~esl  ol    Symphony  Haliy 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOxMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BO  ROBERT  MflLF 

rrn  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc. 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  3H  and 

that  taxes  take  4H?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  1  made  a  dollar  Yd  lose  a  dime." 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  Close  1982-83  Season 

The  final  concert  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  series  at  Jordan 
Hall  takes  place  this  Sunday  24  April  at  4  p.m.  The  program  includes  the  Piano  Quintet 
No.  2,  Opus  26,  of  Dohnanyi;  Mendelssohn's  Concert  piece  in  F  for  clarinet,  bassoon,  and 
piano,  Opus  113;  Boccherini's  Quintet  for  oboe  and  strings,  Opus  45,  No.  3;  and  the  Piano 
Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Opus  15,  of  Faure.  Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  joins  the  Chamber 
Players  for  this  concert.  Tickets  at  $5.50,  $7.00,  and  $11.00  are  available  at  the  Jordan  Hall 
Box  Office,  (617)  536-2412,  and  at  BOSTIX,  (617)  723-5181.  On  Tuesday,  3  May,  after  the 
end  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  subscription  season,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  arrive  in  Japan  for  a  fourteen-concert  tour  of  that  country  lasting  until 
Sunday,  22  May. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman  will  conduct  the  Mystic  Valley  Chamber  Orchestra  on 
Saturday,  23  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Arlington  Town  Hall,  and  on  Sunday,  24  April  at  4  p.m.  at 
Sanders  Theater  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include  the  Brahms  Tragic  Overture, 
the  Divertimento  from  The  Fairy's  Kiss  by  Stravinsky,  and  the  Beethoven  Violin  Concer- 
to. Marylou  Speaker  Churchill,  principal  second  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  will  be  soloist  in  the  concerto.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  door,  and  all  seats  are 
unreserved.  For  further  information,  please  call  332-4210. 

BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  appears  in  recital  on  Thursday,  28  April  at  11  a.m.  at 
the  Wentworth  Institute,  550  Huntington  Avenue  in  Boston. 

The  Francesco  String  Quartet  will  close  its  1982-83  subscription  season  on  Sunday, 
1  May  at  3  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include 
music  of  Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Beethoven.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For 
further  information,  call  862-0995.  The  quartet  includes  BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang 
and  Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic  under  Music  Director  and  Conductor  Max  Hobart 
gives  its  final  concert  of  the  season  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday,  15  May 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  program  includes  "Ode  to  Lord  Buckley,"  Concerto  for  Alto  Saxophone 
by  David  Amram,  and  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  4.  Kenneth  Radnofsky  will  be  soloist 
in  the  concerto,  which  was  written  for  him  by  the  composer. 

Open  Rehearsal  Date  Changed 

The  final  Open  Rehearsal  of  the  1982-83  season  will  be  held  on  Monday  night,  25  April 
at  7:3Qp.m.  rather  than  on  Wednesday  night,  27  April  as  originally  scheduled.  This 
change  was  made  to  accommodate  recording  sessions  for  the  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
violin  concertos  postponed  from  last  month.  Open  Rehearsal  subscribers  unable  to  attend 
may  request  a  tax  deduction  for  their  turned-in  ticket,  or  a  refund,-  please  phone  the 
Subscription  Office,  266-1492,  by  Monday,  25  April. 
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FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 

August  5  through  August  7, 1983 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  5 

12:30  p.m.                                                                                                      Leave  Boston 

LOO  p.m.                                                Leave  Riverside,-  stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 

5:00  p.m.                                                                                            Cocktails  and  dinner 

at  Tanglewood 

7:00  p.m.                                                                                                                Prelude 

9:00  p.m.                                                                                                               Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6 

Free  for  breakfast 

9:30  a.m.                                                                                         Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

10:00  a.m.                                                                               Open  Rehearsal  followed  by 

picnic  lunch  at  Seranak 

6:00  p.m.                                                                             Cocktails  and  dinner  at  private 

home  in  Berkshires 

8:30  p.m.                                                                                                               Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

followed  by  nightcap  in  Tent 

with  special  guests 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  7 

Free  for  breakfast 

9:30  a.m.                                                                                         Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

1 0 :  00  a.  m .                                                                                                Chamber  concert 

12:00  noon                                                                          Leave  Tanglewood  for  Blantyre 

for  lunch 

5=30-6:00  p.m.  (approx.)                                                                                  Arrive  home 

I  enclose  check  for            reservation(s)  at  $325.00  each  (double  occupancy)  including 

$50.00  tax-deductible  gift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  ($350.00 

for  single  occupancy) 

Name 

Address 

Zip 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Council,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mail  to  Friends' 

Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

Reservations  accepted  in  order  received. 

A  Record-Breaking  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon!! 

The  1983  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon,  which  took  place  Friday,  11  March,  Saturday, 
12  March,  and  Sunday,  13  March,  raised  a  total  of  $337,852  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Pops — the  highest  amount  ever  raised  in  the  thirteen  years  the 
Marathon  has  been  held.  The  total  figure  represented  a  twenty  percent  increase  over  the 
$279,918  raised  last  year  and  far  exceeded  this  year's  goal  of  $300,000. 

Marathon  co-chairmen  Jane  Sanger  and  Janice  Hunt  expressed  their  appreciation  to 
the  hundreds  of  volunteers  who  helped  make  this  year's  Marathon  such  a  resounding 
success.  "We're  so  very  grateful  for  the  generous  support  of  everyone  who  made  pledges 
to  the  Marathon.  And  the  Marathon  would  not  be  possible  without  the  tireless  effort  of 
more  than  six  hundred  volunteers  who  donated  many  months  to  make  this  year's 
Marathon  the  most  successful  ever,"  said  Ms.  Sanger.  Echoing  this  sentiment,  Janice 
Hunt  also  thanked  Richard  L.  Kaye  and  the  entire  staff  of  WCRB  for  their  many  months 
of  preparation  and  inspirational  ideas.  "WCRB  makes  the  Musical  Marathon  possible," 
she  said. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Gala  Event 

The  Ninth  Annual 

"OPENING  NIGHT  AT  POPS" 

Presented  by  the  Junior  Council 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  benefit  of  the  BSO 


Tuesday  night,  May  3  at  8:00  p.m. 

A  gala  concert  with  John  Williams  conducting 

Special  guest  Marvin  Hamlisch 

For  ticket  prices  and  additional  information, 
please  call  (617)  696-0151. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 


assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
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as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gwreliedei,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacie  du  printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stem,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


HRHn 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moots  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmastei 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmastei 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Bed,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  E  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Eahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

PhUip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chaii 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaef  er 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Man  an  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

.Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

].P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C.  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


MMHMMKBSBB&S&ttSmsSmB 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA,-  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964,-  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar- 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele-, 
vision,  and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


\ 


Presidents  Dinner 
Monday  May  9,  1983 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

Tuesday,  June  21,  1983 

conducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen;  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Geary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.YM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J.P  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L.  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
**Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
**Burgess  &  Leith  Incorporated 
**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
*  *Citicorp,  Inc. 
**Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
**Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons 

First  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
**The  Forum  Corporation 
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John  C.  Avallon 

President 

GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 

Harry  R.  Hauser 

Partner 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Richard  A.  Smith 

President 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Chairman  &  CEO 

The  Gillette  Company 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

President 

*  *Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 

Sr.  VP 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  of  Massachusetts 

E.  James  Morton 

President 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Stanley  Hatoff 

President 

Hatoff's 

Donald  R.  Sohn 

President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Partner 

Herrick  &.  Smith 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 

Sr.  VP 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 

Sr.  VP  a  Regional  VP 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Palmer 

Vice  President 

IBM  Corporation 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Harry  O'Hare 

President 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 

G.  Michael  Hostage 

President  &  CEO 

**Howard  Johnson  Company 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

President 

Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Sumner  Kaufman 

President 

Kaufman  &.  Co. 

Thomas  Mahoney 

Sr.  VP 

.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Winthrop  A.  Short 

President 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

Eugene  Eisenberg 

President 

LEA  Group 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Chairman 

Label  Art,  Inc. 

Philip  Leach 

Chairman 

**Leach  &  Garner  Company" 

Arthur  H.  Klein 

President 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. -Stuarts 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Chairman  &.  CEO 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Harry  L.  Marks 

Chairman 

Markes  International 

Irving  Wiseman 

President 

*  *  Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Arthur  D.  Little 

Chairman 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Chairman 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Gerry  Freche 

President 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Peter  Farwell 

President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Irving  Usen 

Executive  VP 

**0'DonneHJsen  Fisheries 

Harold  Thorkilsen 

President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  V  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President  &.  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP  &.  Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


*  *Parlex  Corporation 
**Patriot  Bankcorporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &.  Co. 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Pneumo  Corporation 
Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

*  *  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
**Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsomes,  Inc.) 
Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 
State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
The  Stop  &.  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 
The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

*  *Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
**Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
**Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV 
**WNEVTV 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Wheelabrator-Frye 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 


**New  supporters  for  President  at  Pops  1983. 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSQ 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  21  April  at  8 
Friday,  22  April  at  2 
Saturday,  23  April  at  8 
Tuesday,  26  April  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

HAYDN  Overture  to  Armida 


LIEBERSON 


Piano  Concerto   (in  three  movements) 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  and  supported  in  part 
by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities) 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


BACH 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D,  BWV  1050 

Allegro 

Affettuoso 

Allegro 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 


STRAUSS 


Emperor  Waltzes,  Opus  437 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  2. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Overture  to  Armida 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  in  Rohiau, 
Lower  Austria,  on  31  March  1732  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  com- 
posed the  "dramma  eroico,"  Armida,  in 
1783;  the  first  performance  took  place  at 
Eszterhaza  on  26  February  1784.  It  was 
Haydn's  last  opera  to  reach  performance. 
Though  very  popular  at  Eszterhaza,  it 
dropped  totally  out  of  sight  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  The  first  modern  per- 
formance of  the  opera  was  given  by 
Radio  Cologne  under  the  direction  of 
Ferdinand  Leitner  in  1968.  The  overture 
was  previously  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  only  one  occa- 
sion, at  Tanglewood,  on  17  July  1979; 
Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  The  score  calls 
for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings. 

We  know  Haydn  as  the  ever  fertile  and  imaginative  composer  of  fully  a  hundred 
symphonies  and  piles  of  string  quartets,  not  to  mention  dozens  of  piano  trios  and  sonatas, 
many  splendid  Masses,  two  great  oratorios  (plus  several  that  are  virtually  unknown),  and 
an  almost  innumerable  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces  large  and  small,  light  and 
serious.  But  operas?  Oh,  yes,  Haydn  composed  some  two  dozen  works  for  the  musical 
theater,  ranging  in  scale  from  plays  with  incidental  scores  and  marionette  operas  to  full- 
length  three-act  operas.  What's  more,  his  work  in  the  theater  was  highly  regarded  in  his 
day.  Of  the  thirty  years  he  spent  at  Eszterhaza,  the  second  half  was  largely  devoted  to 
opera.  In  addition  to  composing,  he  organized,  rehearsed,  and  led  performances  of  a  huge 
repertory  for  the  music-hungry  prince  and  his  court.  On  one  occasion,  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  remarked,  "When  I  want  to  see  good  opera,  I  go  to  Eszterhaza." 

Yet  over  the  years,  Haydn's  performances  were  more  and  more  of  other  men's  work. 
He  himself  was  interested  in  the  most  modern  musical  and  theatrical  styles— especially 
the  mixture  of  comedy  with  drama  that  is  the  glory  of  classical  opera  in  the  work  of 
Mozart.  He  was  not  above  writing  a  pure  farce,  like  II  mondo  della  luna  ("The  World  on 
the  Moon"),  but  he  constantly  introduced  more  serious  music  into  his  scores  and  began 
to  give  his  works  descriptions  like  "dramma  giocoso."  This  term,  applied  to  La  vera 
costanza  ("True  Constancy")  in  1779,  is  the  same  that  Mozart  used  for  Don  Giovanni 
eight  years  later.  Gradually,  too,  Haydn's  finales  grew  in  length  and  complexity  until  in 
some  respects  they  rivaled  the  much  better-known  creations  of  Mozart.  But  though 
proud  of  his  work,  Haydn  was  a  realist  and  a  man  of  becoming  modesty.  Before  he 
encountered  the  great  operas  of  Mozart,  he  clearly  believed  that  he  could  match  anyone 
going,-  afterwards,  he  generously  referred  a  potential  patron  interested  in  commissioning  a 
new  opera  to  the  younger  man,  with  the  assurance  that  the  results  would  be  better. 

The  court's  interest  in  nothing  but  the  lightest  kind  of  opera  may  have  played  a  large 
role  in  Haydn's  decision  to  give  up  the  medium.  He  continued  to  perform  the  works  that 
his  master  wanted,  but  he  didn't  want  to  compose  them  any  more.  His  last  operas  all 
combine  humor  with  romance  and  drama.  Already  Haydn  had  dipped  into  one  of  the 
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most  popular  sources  of  opera  plots,  Ariosto's  great  sixteenth-century  fantasy-epic 
Orlando  furioso,  for  his  1782  opera  Orlando  paladino,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
successful  of  his  operas  in  his  own  day.  The  plot  featured  a  pair  of  lovers,  a  sorceress,  a 
couple  of  hapless  "heroes,"  and  a  servant  who  might  have  been  an  imitation  of  Leporello 
or  Papageno  (except  that  Haydn's  character  came  first). 

For  his  next  opera,  Armida,  Haydn  once  again  drew  upon  an  epic  poem  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  Torquato  Tasso's  Gerusalemme  liber ata  ("Jerusalem  Delivered").  Like 
Ariosto,  Tasso  offered  to  the  eager  librettist  a  mysterious  and  seductive  sorceress — a  sure- 
fire plot  device.  For  three  hundred  years  Tasso's  poem  was  seized  upon  by  composers  and 
librettists  as  the  basis  for  their  reworkings  of  the  tale  that  pits  the  male  protagonist's 
heroism  against  the  wiles  of  the  temptress,  Queen  Armida.  At  least  forty  operas  drew  on 
this  subject  matter,  including  examples  from  the  pens  of  Lully  (Armide,  1686),  Handel 
(Rinaldo,  1711),  Gluck  (Armide,  1777),  and  even  Dvorak  (Armida,  his  last  completed 
work,  1902-03)! 

The  main  thread  of  Tasso's  plot  is  supposed  to  be  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
Ottomans  in  the  First  Crusade,  but  elaborate  invention  is  far  more  evident  than  history  in 
this  long  and  colorful  poem,  written  in  the  most  wonderfully  musical  verse.  Armida's 
magical  power  is  only  one  of  the  utterly  non-historical  elements,  but  it  is  the  one  that  has 
attracted  the  most  attention  from  musicians,  probably  because  of  the  inherent  musicality 
of  the  scenes  in  which  the  sorceress  creates  a  wondrous  magic  garden  of  illusions  in 
which  to  seduce  the  Christian  knight  Rinaldo  away  from  his  sworn  duty.  Virtually  every 


Costume  designs  for  Haydn's  "Armida,"  first  performed  February  1784 
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composer  has  been  inspired  by  Tasso's  description  to  attempt  a  pastoral  scene  of  ravishing 
beauty.  This  tradition  began  almost  the  moment  the  poem  was  published — without  the 
poet's  consent — in  1580;  composers  immediately  ransacked  the  many  thousands  of 
stanzas  of  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  set  to  music  the  lyric  highpoints.  The  stanza  that 
follows,  part  of  the  scene  in  Armida's  magic  garden,  inspired  dozens  of  madrigals  as  well 
as  much  of  the  music  in  Haydn's  opera  (we  know  from  The  Creation  and  The  Seasons 
that  Haydn  was  an  inspired  composer  of  the  beauties  of  nature): 


Vezzosi  augelli  infra  le  verdi  fronde 
temprano  a  prova  lascivette  note,- 

mormora  l'aura,  e  fa  le  foglie  e  l'onde 
garrir  che  variamente  ella  percote. 

Quando  taction  gli  augelli  alto  risponde, 
quando  cantan  gli  augei  piu  lieve  scote,- 

sia  caso  od  arte,  or  accompagna,  ed  ora 

alterna  i  versi  lor  la  musica  ora. 

(XVI,  12) 


The  translation  of  Edward  Fairfax,  published  in  1600,  is  almost  as  famous  as  the  original 


The  joyous  birds,  hid  under  greenwood  shade, 
Sung  merry  notes  on  every  branch  and  bough; 

The  wind,  that  in  the  leaves  and  waters  play'd, 
With  murmur  sweet  now  sang,  and  whistled  now; 

Ceased  the  birds,  the  wind  loud  answer  made, 
And  while  they  sung  it  rumbled  soft  and  low: 

Thus,  were  it  hap  or  cunning,  chance  or  art, 

The  wind  in  this  strange  music  bore  his  part. 

Armida's  beguiling  place  of  enchantment  can  be  heard  in  the  middle  of  Haydn's 
overture,  which  is  entirely  adapted  from  the  music  of  the  opera.  This  was  a  relatively 
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rare  procedure  in  his  day,-  we  tend  to  think  of  Weber's  Fieischutz  overture  as  the  first  to 
foreshadow  the  dramatic  conflict  of  the  opera  to  follow.  But  this  is  perhaps  one  more 
example  illustrating  the  comment  once  made  by  a  professor  of  mine,  apropos  Haydn's 
inventiveness:  if  you  choose  just  about  any  musical  procedure  that  we  consider  charac- 
teristic of  later  generations,  you  will  probably  find  that  Haydn  did  it  somewhere! 

The  overture  links  passages  from  various  parts  of  the  opera  in  an  effective  potpourri 
and  a  foretaste  of  the  drama  to  follow.  The  opening  Vivace  presents  the  martial  themes  of 
our  hero,  Rinaldo,  and  his  conflict  between  passion  and  duty.  The  very  opening  bars 
could  for  all  the  world  be  a  steal  from  the  better-known  "padlock"  quintet  of  Die 
Zauberflote,  except  that— again— Haydn  was  first.  The  development  section  describes 
Rinaldo's  conscience-stricken  love  for  Armida.  The  middle  movement  (an  Allegretto  in 
3/4  time  with  constant  triplet  accompaniment)  is  drawn  from  the  scene  in  which 
Rinaldo  must  pass  through  the  enchanted  wood,  filled  with  seductive  nymphs.  A  short 
instrumental  recitative  in  the  first  violin  suggests  Armida's  pleading  for  Rinaldo's  love. 
When  he  chooses  duty  over  love,  she  summons  the  Furies  (Vivace,  minor  key).  Haydn 
gives  us  a  foretaste  of  their  music  in  the  overture,  but  cannily  reserves  the  real  fireworks 
for  their  actual  appearance  in  the  last  act  of  the  opera.  The  martial  conclusion  of  the 
overture  reassures  us,  however,  that  in  the  end  Rinaldo  will  be  firmly  back  on  the 
virtuous  path,  marching  to  battle  in  fulfillment  of  his  vow. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Peter  Lieberson 

Piano  Concerto 


Peter  Lieberson  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  25  October  1946;  he  lives  in  New- 
ton Center,  Massachusetts.  His  Piano 
Concerto  is  one  of  twelve  works  commis- 
sioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra for  its  centennial;  from  the  beginning 
the  piano  solo  part  was  intended  for  Peter 
Serkin.  The  composition  of  the  concerto 
was  began  in  1980  and  completed  on 
2  March  of  this  year.  The  present 
performances  are  the  first.  In  addition  to 
the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  three 
flutes  (second  and  third  doubling  pic- 
colo), two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  contrabass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  large  percussion  ensemble  consisting  of  timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  two 
bongos,  four  tom-toms,  xylophone,  wood  blocks,  temple  blocks,  tambourine,  crotales, 
glockenspiel,  vibraphone,  suspended  cymbals,  claves,  and  triangle,  celesta,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  youngest  of  the  twelve  composers  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial,  Peter  Lieberson  grew  up  in  a  family  where  music  was 
ubiquitous,  though  he  did  not  at  first  intend  to  make  music  his  career.*  Both  of  his 
parents  were  important  figures  in  the  artistic  world,  and  that  world  could  not  but 
impinge  on  the  attention  of  the  boy  as  he  was  growing  up  in  New  York.  His  father  was 
Goddard  Lieberson,  a  trained  composer  himself,  but  best-known  as  perhaps  the  most 
influential  record-company  executive  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  a  man  of  artistic 
passion,  personal  probity,  and  immense  vision.  His  interest  in  the  American  musical 
theater  made  the  original  cast  album  the  customary  artifact  of  a  Broadway  show  (he 
himself  produced  some  of  the  best  ones  ever  made).  At  the  same  time  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  new  music  was  untiring.  For  many  years,  Columbia  records,  of  all  the  commer- 
cial labels,  was  the  one  that  consistently  recorded  new  and  interesting  music  and  under- 
took important  historical  projects  which  were  unlikely  to  realize  an  immediate  financial 
return,  such  as  a  series  of  records  devoted  to  the  music  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the 
complete  works  of  Anton  Webern,  or  (perhaps  most  significant  of  them  all)  an  attempt  to 
record  all  of  the  works  of  Stravinsky  under  the  composer's  direction  or  supervision. 

Lieberson's  mother,  too,  best  known  under  her  stage  name  Vera  Zorina,  was  a  ballerina 
with  the  Ballets  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo  and  later  with  George  Balanchine,  before  she 
became  known  as  a  specialist  in  spoken  narration.  She  narrated  Stravinsky's  Persephone, 
Arthur  Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  Bucher,  and  Schoenberg's  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw. 
She  was  also  active  directing  opera  at  Santa  Fe  and  in  New  York. 

So  music  and  musical  figures  filled  Peter  Lieberson's  life  even  before  he  knew  that  he 


*  All  of  the  statements  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  note  are  from  an  extended  interview  with  Peter 
Lieberson  on  31  March.  — S.L. 
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was  going  to  be  a  composer.  That  decision  came  only  gradually. 

I  took  the  obligatory  piano  lessons,  and  then  I  stopped  at  the  age  of  twelve.  I  didn't 
really  pick  it  up  again  until  I  was  eighteen.  And  then  I  started  with  Broadway  show 
tunes— Gershwin.  I  guess  I  already  had  kind  of  an  ear,  because  I  started  taking  things 
down  from  records,  imitating  them  on  the  piano,  and  learning  harmony  that  way. 

His  first  intention,  though,  was  to  be  a  writer,  and  to  that  end  he  took  a  degree  in 
English  literature  at  New  York  University  in  1972.  Realizing  that  he  was  spending  more 
time  at  the  piano  than  at  the  typewriter,  he  started  some  formal  study  of  music  theory, 
but  "It  didn't  connect  very  much.  The  teachers  were  fine,  but  the  theory  didn't  have 
much  connection  to  me,  to  what  I  was  interested  in."  The  solution  at  the  time  was  to 
work  on  his  own. 

I  was  mostly  interested  in  jazz,  and  I  composed  a  short  score  for  a  documentary  film. 
And  then  I  went  to  the  Juilliard  Extension  Division  after  I  graduated  from  NYU.  I 
was  mostly  doing  this  on  the  sly,  because  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  I 
was  passionate  about  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  didn't  make  a  big  thing  of  it  because  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be  ....  I  spent  about  six  years  just 
studying  scores  and  listening  to  music  in  a  very  private  way. 

A  job  at  New  York's  classical  music  radio  station  WNCN  made  possible  the  next  stage 
of  his  development.  Aaron  Copland  gave  a  series  of  talks  on  new  music,  and  Virgil 
Thomson  did  an  entire  series  of  "outrageously  funny"  live  broadcasts  from  his  residence 
at  the  Chelsea  Hotel.  Up  until  this  point,  the  major  influence  on  Lieberson's  music  was 
Stravinsky.  "He  was  really  like  my  musical  father  in  a  sense.  I  could  have  been  attracted 
to  Schoenberg,  but  stylistically,  at  least,  I  wasn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact."  But  the  crucial 
connection  in  his  career  came  when  Aaron  Copland  invited  Milton  Babbitt  to  do  a 
program  on  his  WNCN  series. 

[Babbitt]  came  on  the  show,  and  in  his  inimitable  way  he  rattled  off  three  programs  in 
one  half  hour,  talking  straight  off  the  top  of  his  head,  and  I  was  very  impressed  with 
him.  I  knew  his  music,  because  I  had  listened  to  an  enormous  amount  of  contempo- 
rary music,  and  I  wasn't  really  sure  what  to  make  of  it.  But  something  about  it  struck 
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me.  Stylistically,  even  now,  we  don't  share  much,  but  still  there  was  something.  It's 
very  elegant,  very  beautiful  music. 

When  I  met  him  we  had  a  connection  right  away.  I  guess  I  studied  with  him 
informally,  we  could  say,  and  yet  I  list  him  as  one  of  my  main  teachers,  because  that's 
really  how  I  regard  him.  We  would  meet  in  Chinese  restaurants  and  talk  about  my 
pieces,  or  we'd  meet  at  the  Columbia-Princeton  Electronic  Music  Center.  This  went 
on  quite  extensively. 

It  was  Babbitt  who  sent  a  copy  of  Lieberson's  first  acknowledged  piece,  a  set  of 
variations  for  solo  flute,  to  Harvey  Sollberger,  who  liked  it  and  performed  it  on  a  concert 
of  the  Group  for  Contemporary  Music,  one  of  New  York's  most  distinguished  new 
music  ensembles. 

That  was  a  big  event  for  me.  Although  I'd  had  a  very  musical  background,  still,  as  a 
composer,  I  went  from  zip  to  that.  And  it's  similar  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  composer  now, 
I've  gone  from  basically  chamber  music  to  orchestral  music,  and  the  first  orchestral 
piece  that  I  get  done  is  by  the  BSO.  So  that's  what  my  career  has  been  like.  Very  heady. 

When  Lieberson  decided  that  it  was  time  for  graduate  school,  Babbitt  suggested  Colum- 
bia, where  he  worked  with  Charles  Wuorinen,  the  second  of  the  three  major  teachers  he 
acknowledges  (the  third  is  Donald  Martino).  The  success  of  the  flute  piece  led  to 
commissions;  one  of  these  was  the  Concerto  for  Four  Groups  of  Instruments,  for  the  New 
York  group  Speculum  Musicae.  A  "Part  II"  was  commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Foundation 
and  performed  along  with  Part  I  during  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  1973. 

Then  I  also  won  the  Charles  Ives  Award  from  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  That  was  one  of  the  big  moments  of  my  life.  I  thought,  "Well,  now  I'm  really 
a  composer."  I  did  more  pieces  for  the  Group  and  Speculum  Musicae,  and  began 
conducting  comtemporary  music,  too. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I    m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  norma!  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for.Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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But  a  major  change  was  in  store.  Lieberson  was  feeling  a  sense  of  difficulty  in  continuing 
to  compose  as  he  had. 

I  can't  say  it  was  the  twelve-tone  language — that  wasn't  the  problem.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was.  It  was  a  personal  thing,  really,  a  kind  of  claustrophobia,  I  think,  in  terms 
of  writing  music  and  the  whole  musical  politics. 

At  that  time  he  encountered  Buddhism.  "Charles  Wuorinen  was  interested  in  Taoism. 
One  day  I  went  to  look  for  a  book  on  Taoism,  and  I  found  one  on  Buddhism.  I  didn't 
know  much  of  the  difference,  so  I  picked  it  and  started  reading."  What  he  read  interested 
him  so  much  that  he  eventually  left  New  York  to  study  with  Chogyam  Trungpa,  a 
Tibetan  Buddhist  meditation  master,  at  a  Buddhist  seminary  in  Colorado,  where  he  began 
intensive  study  of  Vajrayana  Buddhism,-  at  the  same  time  he  stopped  composing  for  a 
year. 

I  don't  really  know  how  to  present  the  whole  notion  of  what  it  means  to  become  a 
Buddhist.  One  day  it  will  be  very  straightforward  and  down-to-earth;  it's  like  saying, 
"I  did  this,- 1  went  to  school  and  became  a  plumber."  Now  it  has  so  many  connota- 
tions . . .  But  there  was  something  about  the  discipline  of  Buddhism  which  is  very 
similar  to  having  a  discipline  as  a  musician  or  anything  else.  It's  very  strict,  and  at  the 
beginning  there's  no  time  for  anything  else.  In  other  words,  if  you  went  to  a  genuine 
musical  teacher,  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  That  person  would  say,  "Look,  you're 
not  going  to  write  any  symphonies  until  you  can  write  species  counterpoint."  It's 
very  much  that  approach. 

And  I  went  to  a  Buddhist  seminary  where  I  studied  intensively  for  three  months, 
and  so  on.  And  when  I  started  writing  music  again,  the  style  had  changed.  I  don't 
know  why  exactly,  but  I  would  say  there  was  less  sense  of  struggle,  that's  the  only 
way  I  can  put  it.  I  could  say  that  what  happened  to  me  is  that  the  horizon  expanded. 
It's  as  if  you  had  tunnel  vision,  and  then  you  have  panoramic  vision.  That's  the  only 
way  I  can  describe  it. 

Lieberson  finds  that  the  experience  and  training  he  received  in  his  Buddhist  studies 
made  a  difference  in  the  way  he  starts  a  piece  of  music:  "I'm  able  to  wait."  And  Buddhist 
ideas  find  reflection  in  his  art  as  well. 

There's  a  journey  that's  made.  You  begin  with  yourself,  then  you  begin  to  include 
other  people,  and  see  what  a  mess  the  world  is  in  or  how  good  the  world  is,  and  begin 
to  work  with  that.  Then  you  find  there's  a  nakedness  that  takes  place,  that  you're 
very  much  in  contact  with  what's  happening.  That  seems  to  me  how  any  good  work 
of  art  takes  place,  too.  You're  introduced  to  certain  things  that  the  piece  is  made  out 
of;  then  there's  a  journey  that  takes  place,  and  finally  the  whole  thing  is  transformed 
by  the  end.  You  have  a  sense  of  having  had  a  real  experience. 

It  was  Peter  Serkin  who  first  suggested  the  idea  that  Peter  Lieberson  compose  a  piano 
concerto.  The  work  has  been,  from  the  very  beginning,  conceived  with  the  soloist  in 
mind. 

It's  funny.  Peter  Serkin  and  I  met  probably  as  young  boys— I  don't  remember.  I'm  not 
sure  he  remembers  either.  But  my  father  used  to  take  us  up  occasionally  to  Vermont, 
and  I  know  that  we  went  to  Marlboro  and  we  met  Rudy  [Serkin]  and  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Then  there  was  a  big  gap,  and  probably  twenty  years  passed.  Peter  has  become 
quite  notorious  in  a  way,  because  he  was  sort  of  a  hip  classical  musician  . . .  even  had 
groupies!  And  Peter  started  coming  around  to  concerts  where  my  music  was  being 
given,  and  we  said  hello.  Then  they  ["TASHI,"  an  ensemble  of  which  Peter  Serkin  is 
pianist]  commissioned  a  piece,  the  Tashi  Quartet,  and  that's  when  we  became  good 
friends. 

For  some  time  it  was  quite  out  of  fashion  for  composers  to  admit  to  any  concrete 
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77^  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  irnpeaxmy  made  bed. 
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7#e  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
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When  you're  looking  to  the  future,  but 
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source  of  inspiration  for  their  work  (even  if  they  had  one)  because  of  the  twentieth 
century's  determined  effort  to  throw  off  the  traditions  of  romanticism.  Music  became 
abstract  with  a  vengeance.  Composers  wrote  at  length  in  great  technical  detail,  providing 
analyses  that  often  read  like  contributions  to  a  journal  of  higher  mathematics.  Yet  recent- 
ly composers  have  been  more  willing  on  occasion  to  confess  to  specific  sources  of 
inspiration,  while  at  the  same  time  employing  complex  technical  procedures  to  manipu- 
late the  material  in  a  certain  way  for  artistic  results.  Peter  Lieberson  has  described  a 
specific  experience  that  provided  the  first  germ  of  the  new  piano  concerto: 

I  began  it  in  1980  on  a  little  summer  vacation  that  my  wife  Ellen  and  I  took  before  the 
birth  of  our  first  child.  I  was  sitting  around,  waiting  for  something  to  happen  in  terms 
of  the  piece.  It  sounds  so  corny  to  say  this,  but  it's  actually  true— I  heard  a  bird  singing 
a  major  second.  There  was  a  beautiful  song  out  the  window,  and  I  got  a  little  tune  out 
of  that,  and  I  fiddled  with  it,  made  it  into  a  twelve-tone  tune  so  I  had  some  material  to 
work  with,  and  that's  where  it  started.  I  don't  especially  like  major  seconds,  but  the 
whole  piece  is  made  up  out  of  them.  It's  very  strange  how  that  happened. 

This  happens  to  be  a  world  of  major  seconds,  and  it's  actually  a  world  of  that 
particular  tune.  Here,  I'll  write  the  tune  for  you. 


This  is  the  theme  that  I  heard: 


Then  the  rest  came  along,  and  it  actually  makes  a  nice  little  tune. 

People  are  so  confused  about  twelve-tone  music  because  they  feel  that  they  are 
entering  a  "twilight  zone,"  whereas  in  actuality  they  are  hearing  a  musical  world  of 
some  kind,  which  has  its  own  geography  and  characteristics,  but  which,  in  my  music 
at  any  rate— and  I  think  it's  very  important  to  do  this— refers  back  to  ways  of  saying, 
"Hello,"  ways  of  saying,  "I  love  you,"  ways  of  saying,  "I  am  irritable,"— those  things 
that  are  universal. 

The  act  of  composition  inevitably  combines  that  first  "inspiration"— in  this  case,  a 
tiny  germ,  a  major  second— with  the  composer's  technique. 

You  can't  be  too  phony-romantic  about  it  In  a  certain  sense,  you  have  a  heart- 
connection  to  these  notes.  They  mean  something.  At  the  same  time,  you're  also 
trying  to  find  something  that  will  be  the  best  vehicle.  So  it's  a  combination  of  those 
two  things.  I'm  dreaming  the  notes,  but  then  I'm  also  thinking,  "Oh  yes,  this  other 
half  will  be  this  way,  and  it  will  yield  the  best  results"— that  kind  of  thing.  There  are 
so  many  ways  to  use  this  throughout  the  piece— I  take  parts,  I  derive  sets,  I  use  many 
different  sets  as  a  background  and  create  a  completely  different  kind  of  texture— all 
those  things  are  very  important.  People  should  really  understand  that  it's  a  very  rich 
musical  world,  not  an  impoverished  world. 
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All  of  this,  the  complex  and  ever-varying  interplay  of  inspiration  and  technique,  are,  as 
in  the  case  of  any  composer,  put  in  the  service  of  realizing  a  particular  musical  vision.  In 
the  case  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  as  often  happens,  Peter  Lieberson  saw  beforehand  a  kind 
of  general  plan  of  how  the  piece  would  work  itself  out.  But  then  it  was  necessary  actually 
to  realize  those  details. 

I  always  had  a  feeling  about  how  each  movement  would  be,  what  would  happen,  and 
how  the  piece  would  end.  I  knew  that  the  piece  would  sort  of  dissolve,  rather  than 
end  with  a  big  crash.  But  then  there's  still  always  that  sense  of  trying  to  realize  your 
vision.  You  never  give  up.  You  can't  give  up.  Still,  maybe  you  get  eighty  percent. 

The  composer  regards  the  Piano  Concerto  as  a  journey,  in  the  sense  that  he  began  the 
piece  without  knowing  (except  in  a  general  way)  where  it  would  end,  what  adventures 
he  would  encounter  en  route.  "The  things  that  happened  in  the  piece  were  often  things 
that  I  did  not  think  of,  but  that  somehow  made  sense  in  the  long  run."  Throughout  this 
musical  progress,  the  character  of  each  movement  changes  dramatically,  though  the  very 
tune  that  unfolds  at  the  opening  of  the  work  returns  in  full  just  before  the  end.  The 
substance  remains  the  same — but  its  manifestation  in  the  score  changes  and  grows. 

I  had,  let's  say  a  poetic  vision  of  the  piece  first,  which  is  based  on  heaven,  earth,  and 
man,  which  is  a  Buddhist  principle.  Now,  I  don't  want  anybody  to  think  that  there's 
going  to  be  tam-tams  and  a  kind  of  orientalism  in  the  work.  It's  absolutely  not  the 
case.  But  I  didn't  think  purely  in  terms  of  a  sonata-form  allegro,  slow  movement,  and 
rondo,  although  in  fact  that's  essentially  the  form  of  the  piece. 

The  three  movements,  each  of  which  takes  off  from  the  endpoint  of  the  preceding  one 
and  uses  the  fundamental  tune  (or  a  derivation  of  it),  are  strikingly  different  in  orchestral 
color  and  mood.  Each  reflects  in  a  musical  way  the  principles  of  the  composer's  "poetic 
vision"  mentioned  above:  earth,  man,  heaven.  The  single  movements  are  dominated  by 
one  or  another  of  these  principles,  though  each  also  has  something  of  the  qualities  of  the 
other  two — part  of  the  musical  interlocking  that  ties  all  three  movements  together. 

The  first  movement  has  an  "earthy,  solid,  rugged  expression,"  beginning  in  the  lowest 
instruments:  bass,  contrabass  clarinet,  tuba,  and  the  bottom  end  of  the  piano.  The  first 
note,  F-sharp,  is  reiterated,  setting  the  stage  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  principal 
theme,  the  musical  world  of  the  piece,  in  a  rhythmic,  energetic  framework.  Throughout 
the  introduction— and,  in  fact,  in  a  substantial  part  of  the  movement— the  soloist  is  part 
of  the  monolithic  body  of  the  orchestra,-  the  piano  is  doubled  almost  constantly  by  other 
instruments.  Very  low  pitched  sounds  predominate  through  the  first  piano  solo.  Then 
begins  a  new  section  offering  a  series  of  lively  interchanges  between  brass  (starting  at  the 
first  entrance  of  the  trumpets),  piano,  woodwinds  (with  flute  punctuations),  and  strings 
in  a  songlike  style.  This  gradually  climbs  higher  and  higher  until  reaching  a  showering 
cascade  of  notes  down  from  the  upper  woodwinds  and  piano,  "like  rain,"  a  passage  pro- 
viding just  "a  scent"  of  the  principal  idea  of  the  third  movement.  These  themes  are  the 
raw  material  of  the  rest  of  a  complex  movement,  characterized  by  vigorous  energy  a 
great  deal  of  brass,  and  the  deep  percussion  sounds  of  timpani  and  bass  drum.  The  various 
sections  return  and  interlock,  making  the  movement  "quite  complicated  formally. 
There's  lots  of  recall  in  the  sense  of  playing  back  and  working  over  material." 

"The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo.  And  I  related  it  in  my  own  mind  to  the  poetic 
concept  of  man,  a  sense  of  heart.  It's  a  scherzo  that  frames  an  adagio.  The  scherzo  is 
dance— that's  why  I  say  'man,'  because  it's  balletic,  rhythmic  in  that  sense."  The  outer 
parts  of  the  movement  are  lighter  in  texture  than  what  we  have  been  hearing,  in  a 
scherzo  style.  It  begins  precisely  on  the  notes  that  ended  the  first  movement,  a  continua- 
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tion  of  the  journey.  The  scherzo  proper  consists  basically  of  variations  on  the  opening 
tune  of  the  movement. 

The  adagio  within  the  second  movement  begins  with  a  melody  of  romantic  cast  in 
solo  cello,  accompanied  by  four  violas.  The  pianist  enters  with  the  first  of  three 
utterances  that  alternate  with  small  groups  from  the  orchestra.  Each  time  the  piano  solo 
gets  somewhat  longer  and  more  elaborate.  The  third  and  last  connects  to  an  extended 
passage  for  the  string  ensemble  that  builds  to  a  quasixadenza  for  the  soloist  and  a  varied 
return  of  the  scherzo,  now  transformed  into  something  altogether  wilder.  The  move- 
ment dissolves  into  a  reflection  of  the  opening  of  the  entire  concerto  and  dies  away  on  a 
sustained  A  in  the  oboe.  Like  the  first  movement,  the  scherzo  has  its  characteristic 
sonorities,  especially  in  the  addition  of  wooden  percussion  instruments.  The  piano  takes 
on  an  increasingly  independent  role,  alternating  with  the  orchestral  mass  rather  than 
doubling  it. 

The  third  movement  is  a  rondo.  The  smallest  motive  of  the  first  movement,  the 
descending  shower  of  "rain,"  is  now  the  main  motive  of  the  finale.  It  begins  precisely 
where  the  second  movement  ended,  on  a  sustained  A,  now  spread  through  the  whole 
string  section,  divided.  This  expansion  from  a  single  note  at  the  end  of  the  second 
movement  to  this  same  note  stretching  through  all  the  octaves  accessible  to  an  orchestra 
seems  to  reflect  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  movement. 

And  there  the  music  is  inspired  by  heaven.  Now,  when  I  say  "heaven,"  I  don't  mean 
heaven  in  the  theological  sense.  Heaven  in  the  Buddhist  sense  means  spaciousness 
and  room  for  things  to  take  place.  I  put  that  last  because  it's  the  most  difficult  to 
connect  to. 

Here  the  characteristic  percussion  sound  is  metal— cymbals,  glockenspiel,  vibraphone, 
crotales.  The  piano  plays  with  these  instruments  and  the  harp  and  celesta,  interjecting 
itself  abruptly  into  this  world  in  which  aural  space  seems  to  be  opening  up.  The  various 
segments  of  the  rondo  recall  the  earlier  movements  before  moving  to  a  quasi-cadenza  for 
the  soloist.  An  extended  coda  brings  back  the  descending  music,  but  now  transformed 
into  an  accompaniment  for  the  principal  tune,  projected  in  long  notes. 

This  is  the  tune  of  the  whole  piece,  in  timpani,  solo  horn  (muted),  and  half  of  the 
violas  sul  ponticello  for  the  first  half  of  the  set,  and  that's  accompanied.  It's  supposed 
to  feel  out  of  time,  because  it's  really  the  generator  of  all  the  music,  it's  like  a  memory 
of  the  whole  piece. 

The  long-held  notes  of  the  basic  tune  continue  in  its  second  half  with  unmuted  horn, 
solo  cello,  and  still  the  timpani.  The  piano  briefly  combats  the  arrival  of  the  final  note, 
F-sharp,  the  first  note  heard  in  the  entire  piece,  now  spread  abroad  through  the  orchestral 
texture,  pulsing  constantly  at  different  rates.  The  piano  finally  yields  and  joins  in  with 
long-sustained  low  F-sharps.  A  few  instruments  add  the  second  note  of  the  tune,  G-sharp; 
and  finally  crotales,  first  violins  in  the  highest  register,  and  the  soloist  add  the  third  pitch, 
B-flat,  to  bring  the  concerto  to  its  hushed  and  tranquil  conclusion. 

-S.L. 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  from  you  and  me. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  today's  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)  247-3000 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^* 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 
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PIACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oakwood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 
Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 
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Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D,  BWV  1050 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born  in 
Eisenach,  Germany,  on  21  March  1685 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  28  July  1750.  He 
wrote  the  Brandenburg  concertos  around 
1720.  The  Fifth  Brandenburg  Concerto  is 
scored  for  "one  Transverse  Flute,  one 
principal  Violin,  one  Violin  and  one 
Viola  in  the  orchestra,  Violoncello,  Bass, 
and  Solo  Harpsichord,"  although  Bach's 
own  specifications  have  not  always  been 
met.  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  this  con- 
certo to  the  subscription  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  April  1922,  with 
Alexander  Siloti  (piano),  Georges  Lau- 
rent (flute),  and  Richard  Burgin  (violin). 
Koussevitzky  led  a  number  of  perfor- 
mances, all  with  BSO  principals  Laurent 
and  Burgin,  and  with  keyboard  soloists  Alexander  Borowsky  (piano),  Putnam  Aldrich 
(harpsichord),  and  Lukas  Foss  (piano).  Charles  Munch  led  performances  with  Foss, 
Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  (flute),  Burgin,  and,  on  one  occasion,  Joseph  Silverstein  (violin). 
Boston  Symphony  performances  have  also  been  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  (with  harpsichordist 
Robert  Levin,  Dwyer,  and  Silverstein);  Joseph  Silverstein  (with  pianist  Peter  Serkin  and 
Dwyer,  and  Silverstein  himself  as  violin  soloist);  conductor-harpsichord  soloist  Karl 
Richter  (with  Dwyer  and  Silverstein);  conductor-violinist  Pinchas  Zukerman  (with 
Dwyer  and  harpsichordist  John  Gibbons);  and,  most  recently,  conductor-harpsichordist 
Raymond  Leppard  (with  Dwyer  and  Silverstein)  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1979.  The  most 
recent  subscription  performances  were  Silverstein' s  in  April  1973. 

When  Bach  moved  to  Kothen  at  the  end  of  1717  to  assume  the  post  of  Capellmeister  to 
His  Most  Serene  Highness,  Leopold,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  it  was  the  first  time  since 
the  summer  of  1703  that  he  was  not  employed  as  an  organist.  The  Court  of  Kothen  was 
Calvinist,  and  service  music  was  restricted  to  unaccompanied  hymns.  Bach's  new  patron, 
then  just  twenty-three,  loved  music  and  performed  with  skill  on  the  violin,  the  viola  da 
gamba,  and  on  keyboard  instruments.  Later,  Bach  said  that  he  had  gone  to  Kothen  hoping 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there,-  however,  in  December  1721  his  Serenissimus  had 
married,  whereupon  "the  musical  interests  of  the  said  Prince  had  become  somewhat 
lukewarm,  especially  as  the  new  Princess  seemed  to  be  alien  to  the  muses."  The  amusa, 
as  Bach  called  her,  in  fact  soon  died,  and  Leopold's  second  wife  was  a  sympathetic  and 
sensitive  patroness,  but  by  then  Bach  was  restless  and  determined  to  leave.  Early  in  1723 
he  went  to  Leipzig,  taking  charge  of  the  music  at  the  churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas,  becoming  involved  as  well  with  the  musical  life  at  the  University,  and  there  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

At  Kothen,  his  chief  task  was  to  compose  instrumental  music  and  to  see  to  its 
performance.  Not  only  was  there  music  to  be  written  for  the  Court;  the  Bach  household, 
too,  with  its  growing  children  and  a  young  wife  who  wanted  instruction,  made  its  own 
demands.  In  response  to  all  this,  and  in  spite  of  whatever  discontents  he  may  have  felt  at 
Kothen,  Bach  was  staggeringly  productive:  in  five  years  he  wrote  about  a  dozen  concertos 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS,  WORLDWIDE 
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including  the  six  Brandenburgs,  the  first  book  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier,  the  two-part 
Inventions  and  three-part  Sinfonie,  the  six  English  and  six  French  suites  for  the 
harpsichord,  the  six  suites  for  solo  cello,  the  three  sonatas  for  viola  da  gamba  with 
harpsichord,  three  partitas  and  three  sonatas  for  violin  solo,  six  sonatas  for  violin  with 
harpsichord,  at  least  the  first  two  of  his  four  orchestral  overtures  (or  suites),  and  the 
various  sonatas  for  flute,  unaccompanied,  with  figured  bass,  or  with  obbligato 
harpsichord. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Brandenburg  concertos  are  part  of  the  story  of  Bach's  restlessness 
at  Kothen — not  their  composition,  which  was  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  fulfilment 
of  his  duties  to  Prince  Leopold,  but  Bach's  preparation  of  a  presentation  copy  that  he  sent 
to  His  Royal  Highness,  Christian  Louis,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  March  1721.  That 
copy  went  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  (in  Bach's  most  courtly  French): 

Your  Royal  Highness, 

As  I  had  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  pleasure  of  appearing  before  Your  Royal 
Highness,  by  virtue  of  Your  Highness's  commands,  and  as  I  noticed  then  that  Your 
Highness  took  some  pleasure  in  the  small  talents  which  Heaven  has  given  me  for 
Music,  and,  as  in  taking  leave  of  Your  Royal  Highness,  Your  Highness  deigned  to 
honor  me  with  the  Command  to  send  Your  Highness  some  pieces  of  my  Composi- 
tion, I  have  then,  in  accordance  with  Your  Highness's  most  gracious  Orders,  taken  the 
liberty  of  rendering  my  most  humble  duty  to  Your  Royal  Highness  with  the  present 
Concerti,  which  I  have  adapted  to  several  instruments;  begging  Your  Highness  most 


Lubeck. 
Oct  1705-Febr.l706 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in- 
vestment advisors. 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears, 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they 
take  unnecessary  risks. 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut, 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim 
to  capitalize  on  more  definable  long- 
term  trends. 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan- 


ies that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
companies  can  be  long  established  or 
just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
above  the  competition. 

So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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humbly  not  to  judge  their  imperfection  with  the  rigour  of  that  fine  and  delicate  Taste 
which  the  Whole  World  knows  Your  Highness  has  for  musical  pieces,-  but  rather  to 
infer  from  them  the  benign  Consideration  to  the  profound  respect  and  most  humble 
obedience  which  I  try  to  show  Your  Highness  herewith.  For  the  rest,  Sire,  I  beg  Your 
Royal  Highness's  gracious  favour  toward  me,  and  to  be  assured  that  nothing  is  as  close 
to  my  heart  as  the  wish  that  I  may  be  employed  on  occasions  more  worthy  of  Your 
Royal  Highness  and  of  Your  Highness's  service — I,  who  without  equal  in  zeal,  am, 

Sire,  Your  Royal  Highness's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

Jean  Sebastian  Bach 

The  couple  of  years  to  which  Bach  refers  take  us  back  to  1719,  and  in  fact,  on  1  March 
of  that  year,  Bach  was  paid  130  thaler  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  journey  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  to  collect  a  newly  built  harpsichord.  That  presumably  was  when  Bach  met  the 
Margrave  and  played  for  him  (Brandenburg  is  the  Prussian  province  immediately  to  the 
north  of  Berlin:  its  capital  was  Potsdam).  For  all  the  extravagance  of  the  language,  Bach's 
remarks  about  the  Margrave's  "fine  and  delicate  taste"  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 
We  learn  from  Bach's  biographer  Philipp  Spitta  that  the  Margrave  was  "especially 
devoted  to  music,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  aristocratic  dabbling"  and  that  he  spent  a 
lot  of  money  on  it.  When  he  died  in  1734,  his  large  music  library  was  sold,  Bach's 
manuscript  being  included  as  part  of  a  large  and  very  cheap  job  lot.  It  bears  no  traces  of 
use.  Perhaps  the  Brandenburg  orchestral  resources  were  reduced  between  1719  and  1721; 
perhaps  Bach  had  overestimated  them  in  the  first  place.  Unlikely  as  it  seems  from  Spitta's 
remarks,  it  could  simply  have  been  lack  of  appreciation,  and  we  know  nothing  of  any 
payment,  gift,  or  acknowledgment  made  to  the  composer. 

The  Fifth  Brandenburg  was  the  last  of  the  set  to  be  composed,  probably  late  in  1720. 
Bach  himself  presumably  played  this  concerto  on  the  harpsichord  he  fetched  from  Berlin 
the  year  before.  It  is  the  first  known  concerto  to  feature  a  keyboard  solo.  The  harpsi- 
chord's new  dominance  is  asserted  by  the  brilliant  sixty-five-bar  cadenza  at  the  end  of  the 
first  movement,  and  no  vague  rhapsody  this:  there  is  not  a  more  soundly  built  coda  in  the 
literature.  During  the  Affettuoso  the  orchestra  is  silent,  but  the  concerto  contrast 
continues:  sometimes  the  keyboard  writing  is  soloistic  (usually  in  duet  with  either  flute 
or  violin),  but  at  the  beginning  and  end,  and  three  times  between,  it  provides  a  quasi-tutti 
effect  with  its  figured  bass  accompaniments.  At  Kothen,  the  second  violinist  would  have 
taken  over  the  viola  stand  where  Bach  normally  played;  hence  there  is  no  second  violin 
part  in  this  piece. 

— Michael  Steinberg 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


It  is  one  of  ten    B  models   we   make   out 

of  real  Glove    |||  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  length'S^2^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 
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Johann  Strauss,  Jr. 

Emperor  Waltzes,  Opus  437 


Johann  Baptist  Strauss,  Jr.,  was  born  on  25 
October  1825  in  Vienna  and  died  there 
on  3  June  1899.  He  composed  the 
Emperor  Waltzes  in  1889,  leading  the  first 
performance  in  Berlin  on  19  October  that 
year.  These  are  the  first  performances  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  harp,  and  strings. 

I  admit  to  having  always  assumed  that 
the  Emperor  here  was  Franz  Joseph  of 
Austria,  the  elderly  gentleman  with  the 
huge  muttonchop  whiskers  who, 
weighed  down  by  the  Burdens  of  Empire 
and  many  kilograms  of  medals,  makes 
cameo  appearances  in  so  many  waltzing  operetta  movies  of  the  1930s.  (Professor  Karl 
Otmar  von  Aretin  is  almost  culpably  indulgent  in  describing  him  in  the  Britannica  as  • 
"more  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  duty  than  for  any  great  innate  talents.")  But  it 
turns  out  there  are  two  emperors  in  the  picture,  one  of  whom  is  indeed  Franz  Joseph,  the 
other  being  the  then  newest  member  of  that  now  extinct  calling,  Wilhelm  II  of 
Germany,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  June  1888.  The  German  word  "Kaiser" 
does  not  change  when  you  put  it  into  the  plural,  so  "Kaiser-Walzer"  could  refer  indiffer- 
ently to  one  emperor  or  to  several.  Most  Austrians  don't  know  either  that  this  particular 
"Kaiser"  is  plural,  and,  given  that  a  Prussian  monarch  is  involved,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly prefer  not  to  know. 

Franz  Joseph  was  eighteen  when  he  became  Emperor  after  the  forced  abdication  of  his 
uncle,  Ferdinand  I,  in  1848,  a  year  of  revolutions  all  over  Europe.  (Ferdinand,  crowned  in 
1835,  was  feeble-minded.)  Strauss  was  at  that  moment  twenty-three  and  in  his  fourth  year 
as  leader  of  his  own  orchestra.  The  one  person  to  have  an  even  stronger  position  in 
Vienna's  dance  music  world,  who  had  indeed  an  international  reputation,  was  his  own 
father,  also  Johann  Strauss,  and  the  composer  of  the  Radetzky  March.  The  elder  Strauss 
had  done  his  damnedest  to  keep  the  young  Johann  (who  had  written  his  first  waltz  at  age 
six)  from  becoming  a  musician  and  to  steer  him  into  banking,-  violin  lessons  had  to  be 
clandestine  until  1842,  when  Papa  left  the  family  to  go  live  with  a  young  seamstress. 

Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  was  hardly  a  political  musician.  He  had,  however,  a  keen  sense  for 
how  to  get  on  with  his  public  and  a  knack  for  inventing  topical,  catchy  titles  for  his 
pieces.  Thus  among  his  works  of  1848  we  find  waltzes  called  Freiheits-Lieder  ("Songs  of 
Freedom")  and  Burschen-Lieder ,  the  latter  alluding  to  the  Burschenschaften,  the  Liberal 
student  groups  who  had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  recent  and  current  political 
upheavals;  there  is  also  a  Revolutions-Mar sch  and  in  1849  a  Studenten-Marsch.  On  3 
December  1848,  the  day  after  Franz  Joseph's  accession  to  the  throne,  Strauss  played  the 
Marseillaise,  a  forbidden  piece  in  Vienna,  three  times  in  one  evening— by  popular 
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demand,  of  course.*  (The  elder  Strauss  meanwhile  was  a  supporter  of  Metternich  and  of 
virtually  every  other  right-wing  personality  or  movement  in  sight.)  These  political 
indiscretions  were  not  forgotten  by  an  Imperial  court  and  a  government  that  had  not 
become  notably  liberal  even  after  Metternich  had  been  sent  into  exile.  That  Strauss  wrote 
a  KaiserFranz-Joseph-Maisch  in  1849  didn't  help  much;  neither  did  other  maneuvers, 
such  as  a  carefully  arranged  coincidental  appearance  of  his  orchestra  in  Warsaw  just  in 
time  for  the  meeting  of  Franz  Joseph  and  Tsar  Nicholas  I  in  October  1850.  It  took  him 
until  1863  to  garner  the  coveted  title  of  Imperial  and  Royal  Court  Ball  Music  Director, 
and  it  was  not  until  1893  that  the  Emperor  could  be  induced  to  attend  the  premiere  of  a 
Strauss  operetta  (Fuistin  Ninetta). 

Imperial  patronage  was  an  important  matter  in  nineteenth-century  Vienna,  and  the 
Kaiser-Walzer  is  part  of  the  story  of  Strauss's  long  courtship  of  his  monarch.  That  was 
not,  however,  Strauss's  intention  when  he  composed  it.  He  wrote  it  for  a  series  of  concerts 
he  was  to  give  with  an  orchestra  of  one  hundred  in  Berlin  in  the  fall  of  1889  and  he  called 
it  Hand  in  Hand,  alluding  to  a  recent  speech  made  by  Franz  Joseph  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  state  visit  to  his  colleague  in  Berlin.  The  Austrian  Emperor  had  spoken  of  "the 
inseparable  brotherhood  ...  of  these  brave  [German]  troops  and  my  own  army,"  and  a 
Viennese  newspaper  reported  that  Strauss  wished  to  commemorate  the  Austrian  gesture 
of  "extending  the  hand  of  friendship"  to  the  German  Empire.  (Prussia  had  thoroughly 
clobbered  Austria  and  her  allies  in  a  seven-week  war  in  the  summer  of  1866,  but  it  was 
time  to  forget  that  now.)  It  was  Strauss's  Berlin  publisher,  Fritz  Simrock,  the  publisher 


*On  one  occasion,  Strauss  offered  to  intervene  in  politics  by  non-musical  means.  He  was  on  tour  in 
Bucharest  when  word  reached  him  of  the  March  1848  revolution,  an  event  that  "fired  up  every 
heart  and  head  in  Austria  in  the  cause  of  freedom,"  as  Eduard  Strauss  put  it  (rather  too  opti- 
mistically) in  his  memoirs.  According  to  the  account  in  Marcel  Prawy's  biography,  Strauss,  "attired 
in  the  becoming  gala  uniform  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  with  two-cornered 
hat  and  white  plumes,  joined  fourteen  other  Austrians  in  an  invasion  of  the  office  of  the  Austrian 
Consul-General,  demanding  at  sword's  point  the  resignation  of  that  official.  (This  was  his  debut  in 
the  world  of  operetta . . .)  The  putsch  misfired,  and  the  Consul  had  his  uninvited  callers  put  out  by 
armed  Wallachian  guards " 
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in  Concord  and 

surrounding  towns 


Senk$$r&*Assoc 

Incorporated ,  Realtors 

617369-3600 
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July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10-17 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17-24 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


"fs/lMtre* Jacques 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  t.merson  I'laie    Boston 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

::^Main  Office:'  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


&nd<Suito... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

ad)oining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  (Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      .       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 


742-5480 
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also  of  Brahms,  Dvorak,  and  Bruch,  who  suggested  that  he  call  his  new  waltz  Kaiser- 
Walzer-,  that  way  he  could  celebrate  both  his  host  and  his  own  sovereign,  the  recent 
accession  of  the  one  and  the  fortieth  jubilee  of  the  other.  As  Peter  Kemp  summarizes  it, 
"By  not  dedicating  the  waltz  to  either  Kaiser  specifically,  Strauss  could  satisfy  the  vanity 
of  both." 

"Walzer"  is  another  German  word  whose  plural  and  singular  are  the  same.  What  we 
think  of  as  "a  Strauss  waltz"  is  really  a  chain  of  waltzes,  usually  four  or  five,  and  actually 
numbered  in  the  score.  (One  of  them,  Opus  105  of  1852,  is  entitled  Five  Articles  from  the 
Waltz  Codex.)  To  listen  to  one  of  the  best  of  Strauss's  162  waltzes  is  first  of  all  to  be 
delighted  by  the  freshness  and  variety  of  the  melodies,  the  sheer  range  of  music  drawn 
from  a  single  metrical  scheme,  and  the  radiance  of  the  orchestration.  Or  you  can  go  a  step 
further  and  seek  to  discover  as  well  how  it  is  done,  noticing  in  the  Emperor,  for  example, 
the  distinct  characters  and  rhythms  of  the  four  waltzes  (for  one  thing,  any  one  of  us 
would  have  made  the  third  and  first  measures  of  Waltz  No.  1  rhythmically  identical);  the 
harmonic  design,  with  departures  from  C  major  toward  the  flat  end  of  the  spectrum, 
A-flat  for  the  second  waltz  and  F  major  for  the  fourth,  which  sets  up  beautifully  the  first 
excursion  in  the  other  direction,  to  G  major,  in  the  coda,-  and  that  no  two  waltzes  are  the 
same  length  or  share  the  same  design.* 


No.  1 


tf* 


No.  2 


i 


±$ 


^3 


No.  3 


No.  4 
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And,  of  course,  Strauss's  ambitions  transcend  the  dance  floor.  The  Emperor  is  one  of 
those  waltzes— the  much  earlier  Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods  being  the  other  extremely 
famous  example,  the  very  late  Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen  (which  is  dedicated  to 
Brahms  and  whose  title  comes  from  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy  and  the  Beethoven  Ninth) 
being  a  little-known  one— where  Strauss  lavishes  inspired  attention  on  an  evocative 
introduction  and  coda.  These  sections  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  Emperor's  measures! 
The  introduction  here  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  march,  first  distant  and  mysterious, 
then  dapper  and  very  much  present.  It  withdraws  into  the  distance,  and  from  a  fountain 


*For  anyone  curious  about  the  details,  the  first  waltz  is  sixty-six  measures,  the  second  ninety-six,  the 
third  sixty-four  (with  a  four-bar  introduction),  and  the  fourth  136.  Each  has  two  different  melodic 
ideas.  The  design  for  Waltz  No.  1  is  ABAB  in  proportions  16-18-16-18;  for  No.  2,  AB  32-16,  the  whole 
unit  to  be  repeated;  for  No.  3,  AB  32-32;  for  No.  4,  A  (repeated)  BA  (repeated)  16-42. 
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llow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  Jf  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  J§  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  J§  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  Jf  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  ||  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  §  You'd  like 
all  that?  J|  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983-  f  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


|   Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Lafayette  Place. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Telephone  Number 
Type  of  Store 

Mail  coupon  to: 

LMr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 
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Structured  For  Success. 


of  arpeggios  a  single  cello  yearns  its  way  upward  through  four  semitones:  It  would  be  silly 
to  make  too  much  of  it,  but  undeniably  there  is  something  here  of  Tristan.  *  Then  the 
four  waltzes,  and  finally  the  elaborate  coda  with  its  reminiscences  of  the  first  and  third 
waltzes,  its  allusive  bridge  passages,  its  touching  dream  sequence  with  solo  cello  and 
distant  horn,  and  the  final  fanfares  that  bring  us  back  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  ballroom, 
the  gleaming  medals,  the  swirling  silks,  and  the  scent  of  vetiver  and  patchouli  rising  into 
the  air  from  bare  shoulders. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on  Strauss's  Emperor 
Waltzes  appeared  originally  in  the  program  book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  copyright  ©1982 
and  appears  here  by  kind  permission  of  that  orchestra. 


*A11  three  Strauss  brothers,  Johann  Jr.,  Josef,  and  Eduard,  crossed  musico-political  party  lines  by 
showing  friendship  both  to  Brahms  and  Wagner.  All  played  excerpts  from  Wagner's  music  dramas 
at  their  concerts.  It  was  Josef  Strauss,  by  family  consensus  and  in  the  opinion  of  such  connoisseurs 
as  Clemens  Krauss  and  Willi  Boskovsky  the  most  gifted  of  the  brothers,  who  gave  Vienna  its  first 
hearing  of  music  from  Tristan  und  Isolde  at  a  concert  in  the  Volksgarten  on  3  July  1860,  five  years 
before  the  premiere  of  the  opera  in  Munich,  thirteen  years  before  its  first  production  in  Vienna. 


In  1872,  Strauss  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  to  America — at  the  astronomical  fee  of 
$100,000 — to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  America's 
declaration  of  independence  from  England.  (Massachusetts,  where  the  celebration  was  to 
take  place,  issued  such  a  declaration  four  years  before  it  was  adopted  in  Congress.) 
Strauss's  first  concert  in  America,  the  event  of  the  decade,  took  place  in  a  specially  built 
tentlike  hall  in  Copley  Square,  with  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of  5000,  and  100  assistant 
conductors,  before  an  audience  of  100,000.  Strauss  escaped  more  dead  than  alive. 
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New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

ADS.  Audio  apart 


©1983  ADS  INC. 


More . . . 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback);  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn.-  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference 
work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything 
higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  Armida  is  discussed  in 
Volume  II.  And  no  consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study 
The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  a  Norton  paperback).  Armida  has  been  recorded  com- 
plete as  part  of  Antal  Dorati's  project  to  record  all  the  Haydn  operas  for  Philips,-  the 
orchestra  is  the  Lausanne  Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  cast  includes  Jessye  Norman, 
Norma  Burrowes,  Claes  Ahnsjo,  and  Philip  Ramey  (three  discs).  The  overture  alone  is 
available  in  a  vigorous,  if  somewhat  rough-and-ready  performance  by  the  Little  Orchestra 
of  London  under  Leslie  Jones  (Nonesuch,  paired  with  Symphonies  44  and  49).  The 
Edward  Fairfax  translation  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  conveniently  available,  with 
a  useful  introduction  by  John  Charles  Nelson,  as  a  Capricorn  paperback. 

There  is  only  one  record  yet  with  music  by  Peter  Lieberson.  It  is  a  CRI  disc  (S-350) 
containing  the  Concerto  for  Four  Groups  of  Instruments,  performed  by  Speculum 
Musicae  under  the  composer's  direction,  and  the  Piano  Fantasy,  performed  by  Ursula 
Oppens  (the  record  also  contains  two  works  by  Erik  Lundborg). 

The  revolution  (no  tamer  word  will  suffice)  in  our  knowledge  of  Bach's  creative 


PHILLIPS  POND 


Thirty  wooded  acres  bordering  the  Charles  River  as  it  winds  through 
the  Sguth  Natick  countryside.  Broad  lawns  surround  an  imposing  Geor- 
gian mansion  at  the  river's  bend.  Audubon  sanctuaries  on  both  sides  of 
the  Charles  provide  tranquil  views  and  insure  total  privacy. 

This  magnificent  estate  is  the  setting  for  twenty  five  individual  con- 
dominium residences  presently  under  construction.  Their  architecture  is 
contemporary,  drawing  upon  traditional  New 
England  forms  and  materials,  echoing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  estate's  manor  house.  The  de- 
signs are  spacious.  The  detailing  and 
appointments  are  exceptional.  The 
natural  surroundings  are  exquisite. 

Telephone  235-7141,  day  or   ,  ^ 
evening,  for  a  personal 
appointment. 

Exclusively  represented  by 
Suburban  Property  Center 
255  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills 
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activity  due  to  the  researches  of  Alfred  Dtirr  and  Georg  von  Dadelsen  (and  a  host  of  other 
scholars  after  them)  has  left  any  study  of  Bach  more  than  thirty  years  old  hopelessly  out 
of  date,  including,  unfortunately,  the  standard  Schmieder  catalogue  of  Bach's  works,  from 
which  we  get  our  BWV  numbers.  The  only  general  life-and-works  treatment  that  is 
recent  enough  to  have  taken  into  account  most  of  the  new  work  is  Karl  Geiringer's 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach-  Culmination  of  an  Era  (Oxford),  and  even  that  has  been  over- 
taken by  some  recent  discoveries.  There  is  a  fundamental  article  on  the  complex  history 
of  the  Fifth  Brandenburg  by  the  dean  of  Bach  scholars,  Alfred  Durr  (for  readers  with 
German):  "Zur  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  5.  Brandenburgischen  Konzerts"  in  the  Bach 
Jahrbuch  for  1975.  Records  are  available  to  suit  all  tastes:  for  the  Baroque  purist,  who 
insists  on  original  instruments,  there  are  the  performances  of  the  complete  Brandenburgs 
directed  by  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt  (Telefunken)  and  Gustav  Leonhardt  (Pro  Arte).  Bach's 
earlier  versions  of  the  concertos  have  been  recorded  by  Neville  Marriner  with  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips),  a  version  that  makes  a  fascinating  point  of 
comparison  with  other,  more  traditional  sets  (and  the  Fifth  Concerto  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  all).  Fine  "standard"  performances  on  modern  instruments  include  the 
readings  of  Benjamin  Britten  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (London)  and,  at  a 
budget  price,  Karl  Ristenpart  and  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  Saar  (Nonesuch). 

It  is  difficult  to  find  reliable  things  about  Johann  Strauss.  His  popularity  then  and  now 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  gossip  and  misinformation.  There  is,  at  least,  a  critical  edition  of  the 
composer's  complete  works  well  underway  (something  that  occurs  all  too  rarely  with  the 
great  composers  of  music  inspired  by  the  lighter  muses).  The  New  Grove  provides  a  brief 
but  serviceable  article  by  Mosco  Carner  and  Max  Schonherr.  H.E.  Jacob's  biography  of  the 
two  principal  Strausses,  father  and  son,  provides  some  interesting  material  (Greystone). 
Joseph  Wechsberg's  The  Waltz  Emperors  (Putnam)  is  nicely  illustrated.  Egon  Gartenberg's 
Johann  Strauss.-  The  End  of  an  Era  deals  as  much  with  the  culture  of  Vienna  during  the 
nineteenth  century  as  it  does  with  the  composer  (Da  Capo  paperback).  There  is  also  a 
splendid  article  by  David  Hamilton  in  High  Fidehty  Magazine  for  October  1975  called 
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£  related  folk  art 


To  delight  the  senses 
with  fine  dinners, 
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private  lunches. 
Serving  dinner  5:. 10-10:. 10 
Monday  thru  Saturjdaxj. 
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"The  Secret  Life  of  a  Waltz."  Hamilton  has  an  extraordinary  way  of  explaining  in  prose 
the  real  how  of  a  piece  of  music,  even  to  readers  who  are  not  themselves  musicians.  This 
article  manages  to  bring  the  Emperor  Waltzes  to  life  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
some  valuable  ideas  on  the  style  of  the  Viennese  waltz  and  the  qualities  that  are  to  be 
sought  in  a  performance.  The  preferred  recordings  of  the  Emperor  Waltzes  are  those  of 
Willi  Boskovsky  with  the  Johann  Strauss  Orchestra  of  Vienna  (on  Volume  3  of  his  Music 
of  Vienna  series  on  Angel),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche 
Grammophon,  with  an  astonishing  mixture  of  pieces  including  the  Third  Brandenburg 
Concerto,  Liszt's  Les  Preludes,  and  Mozart's  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusikl),  Ferenc  Fricsay 
with  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony  (Deutsche  Grammophon  Privilege),  or,  for  a  somewhat 
straighter  performance,  Josef  Krips  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (London  Stereo  Treas- 
ury). Of  special  interest  is  a  wonderfully  imaginative  transcription  for  chamber  ensemble 
made  by — Arnold  Schoenberg!  It  has  been  recorded  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  on  a  disc  of  Strauss  transcriptions  by  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and  Webern,  who  prepared 
them  for  a  benefit  concert  (Deutsche  Grammophon).  They  are  wonderful. 

-S.L. 
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For  gracious  living  on  a  grand  scale,  share  the  legacy  of  this  1 3-acre 

nineteenth  century  estate.  Landscaped  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  it 

preserves  two  historic  mansions  transformed  into  six  palatial  residences, 

plus  carriage  house  and  gate  lodge.  Brand-new  single  and  townhouse 

homes,  comparable  in  scale  and  quality,  provide  a  total  of  just  thirty-eight 

estate  condominiums.  Tennis,  outdoor  pool,  and  on-site  Estate  Manager. 

Preview  priced  from  $290,000  to  $588,000. 

FISHER  HILL  ESTATES 

575  Boylston  Street,  Brookline,  MA  02146.  (617)  739-2277. 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"OKe  cMois  Ojou  SKnouj  cMout  OiisnhiC J?up,    C74  <Mo<ul  Ojou  Q/aLs   <lL." 
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Dvorak 

Elegant  French  cuisine, 
reservations  recommended.  354-1234 
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in  the  Sheraton-Commander  Hotel 
16  Garden  St.,  Cambridge 


You'll  need  only  "Three  Words" 
to  describe  how  you  live... 


SWAMPSCOTT- 


A  care-free  lifesyle  that 
ensures  privacy,  security 
and  conveniences  as  well  as 
unrivaled  amenities  to 
complement  the  diversified 
living  needs  of  today.  Enjoy 
this  Incredibly  secluded 
world  of  single  family 
residences  clustered  on  a 
lush  former  North  Shore 
estate  uniquely  offering 
comprehensive  grounds 
and  exterior  home  mainten- 
ance, pool  and  tennis.  One 
Salem  Street..the  address 
that  says  It  all. 

Prices  starting  at 
$221,000. 
DIRECTIONS: 

From  Route  128.  Exit  onto  Route  129  -  Lyna  Swampscott  Left  at 

Route  1 A  -  Paradise  Road.  Right  at  Vinnln  Square,  onto  Salem  Street 

past  the  Tedesco  Country  Club. 

From  Boston  Take  Route  1 A  to  Swampscott  Nahant  Exit  along  Lynn 

Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street  Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem 

Street 

CYNTHIA  PIERCE  ASSOCIATES 
Exclusive  Realtor 

One  Salem  St..  Swampscott  MA  01907 
(61 7)  5815070 
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Peter  Serkin 


Peter  Serkin  has  established  himself  as  a  pia- 
nist whose  musical  sympathies  are  broader 
than  virtually  any  young  musician's  in  recent 
memory,-  he  is  equally  acclaimed  for  his  fre- 
quent guest  appearances  with  the  major  sym- 
phony orchestras,  as  recitalist,  chamber  music 
performer,  and  recording  artist,  in  repertory 
ranging  from  classical  to  contemporary.  Mr. 
Serkin  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and 
his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin.  He  continues  to 
study  piano  and  music  in  general  with  Mr. 
Horszowski,  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel,  and 
Marcel  Moyse;  he  also  worked  with  the  late 
Ernst  Oster.  Mr.  Serkin  has  worked  closely 
with  several  composers,  such  as  Olivier 
Messiaen,  Toru  Takemitsu,  Luciano  Berio, 
and  Peter  Lieberson,  in  preparing  many  of 
their  works  for  performance.  Peter  Lieberson's 
Piano  Concerto,  a  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra centennial  commission  being  performed 
for  the  first  time  this  week,  was  written 
expressly  for  Mr.  Serkin. 

Peter  Serkin  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  1959  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  a 
performance  of  the  Haydn  Piano  Concerto  in 
D  conducted  by  Alexander  Schneider  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival,-  he  repeated  this  con- 
certo for  his  New  York  debut  the  next  fall.  He 
has  since  appeared  with  most  of  the  world's 


major  symphony  orchestras,  including  those 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles, 
as  well  as  with  such  famed  European  orches- 
tras as  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  his  recital  appearances, 
Mr.  Serkin  has  played  regularly  to  capacity 
audiences  in  cities  including  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  major  European  music 
centers.  A  founding  member  of  the  ensemble 
TASHI,  Mr.  Serkin  has  been  heard  performing 
chamber  music  also  at  Marlboro,  Tanglewood, 
Spoleto,  the  Casals  Festivals  in  Prades  and 
Puerto  Rico,  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  Lincoln  Center,  and  with  the  Budapest  and 
Guarneri  string  quartets.  An  RCA  recording 
artist,  his  recent  releases  include  the  third  in  a 
series  of  Chopin  discs,  a  Webern  and 
Takemitsu  record,  and  his  acclaimed  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Diabelli  Variations.  Mr. 
Serkin's  current  season  opened  with  recitals  at 
the  Berlin  Festival,  in  Munich,  and  in  Lon- 
don, and  also  this  year  he  helps  celebrate  the 
Brahms  anniversary  in  Europe's  major  music 
centers.  Peter  Serkin  first  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  soloist  in  the 
Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto  at  Tanglewood 
under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  July  1970.  He 
has  since  returned  for  music  of  Beethoven, 
Bach,  Takemitsu,  Mozart,  Brahms,  Ravel,  and 
Bartok,  most  recently  to  close  the  1982  Tangle- 
wood season  with  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy 
under  Mr.  Ozawa's  direction. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  would  like  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Symphony  Hall 
along  with  the  masters  of  great  music. 

Your  gift  of  $6,000  will  endow  your  favorite  seat  in  Symphony  Hall.  Your  name, 
or  that  of  someone  you  wish  to  honor,  will  be  inscribed  on  a  plaque  affixed  to  the 
chair;  a  duplicate  plate  will  be  displayed  permanently  in  the  Hall  as  well. 

Remember  this  special  contribution  as  a  unique  gift  for  a  birthday,  anniversary, 
retirement,  or  for  the  holidays.  It  will  insure  the  enjoyment  of 
BSO  concerts  not  only  for  this  season,  as  the  orchestra  *C 

begins  its  second  century,  but  for  years  to  come.  Further,  it 
provides  a  rare  opportunity  for  a  very  personal  association  j 

with  the  Orchestra.  I 

\ORCHESTJRA 

Please,  won't  you  be  seated?  ,\_seiji  ozawa^ 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Development  Office  in 
Symphony  Hall,  (617)  266-1492.  * 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
lORCHESTTtA 

W\_SEIJI  OZAWaV 

{  Music      Jjf^ 

V/j-    Director   ^ 


Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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"ALSO 
SPRACH 
ZARATHUSTRA' 


Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa 


6514  221  O    7337  221  O 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREDUPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  781 0    7300  855  Q 


HOIST 


TH€  PLflN€TS 

oznwn 

BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782  O   7300  856  0 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


MAHLER  8th    ■? 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  ^ 

BOSTON 

SYMPHC* 


m 


6769  069  O    7654  069  03 


TCHAIKOVSKY  S 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


9500  892  O    7300  892(3 


Grieg -Schumann f 

Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 
Davis 

Boston 
"\  Symphony 


9500  8910    7300  8913 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98    SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98    SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 


©  1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 

tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 

the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 

Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 

Bank  of  New  England                                                  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall                                             John  F.  Magee 

BayBanks,  Inc.                                                              Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr.                                                 Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

The  Boston  Globe  Foundation                                      New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  0.  Taylor                                                       Edward  E.  Phillips 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc.                               New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Norman  Cahners                                                         Gerry  Freche 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies                   Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Howard  H.  Ward                                                          Robert  J.  Scales 

Country  Curtains                                                         Raytheon  Company 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick                                                    Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation                                     Red  Lion  Inn 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen                                                        John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Dynatech  Corporation                                                  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

J.P  Barger                                                                    William  F.  Craig 

Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company                                    Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein                                                     James  D.  Wells 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston                                WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano                                                     Richard  L.  Kaye 

Gillette  Company                                                         WCVB-TV 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr.                                                S.  James  Coppersmith 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company           Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

E.  James  Morton                                                           An  Wang 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company                      Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw                                                     Michael  H.  Dingman 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 

1 

Accountants                                                             Banking 

*Coopers  &.  Lybrand                                                     *Bank  of  New  England 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly                                                    Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company                         *BankAmerica  International 

Herbert  E.  Morse                                                          Christopher  S.  Wilson 

Touche  Ross  &  Co.                                                      *  BayBanks,  Inc. 

John  F.  Keydel                                                            William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Advertising/ PR                                                            Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

, ,      ,                                                         D.  R.  Ekstrom 
*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt                                                   *„    ,   ,  .     ^           „    •       t,     , 
_,           ,  .,  ,                                                         'Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney                                                    „  ,        .   ,„  „            ° 
'     „         y                                                    Robert  A.  Wells 
*Newsome  &  Company                                                _          _.    ■■_       „    .       _     , 
„  _    ^  .-        j                                                          Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Peter  G.  Osgood                                                            .    ,       T  „  .„              ° 
6                                                                 Robert  J.  Spiller 

Aerospace                                                                   *City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 

Northrop  Corporation                                                    Luke  S.  Hayden 

Thomas  V  Jones                                                       *The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston— 

*Pneumo  Corporation                                                     Bank  of  Boston 

Gerard  A.  Fulham                                                        Kenneth  R.  Rossano                                                       i 
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QiRAMA'S 

^ — S  Mar    bl    ehead 

bine  Antique  Clothing&Linens 

O'Rama's  also  offers  expert 
cleaning  and  restoration  ol 
k  your  Antique  garments  and  textiles. 

148  Washington  St.    Marblehead,  Mass.    631-0894  W-Sat.  I 
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Worth  Considering 
When  Your  Company 
Needs  Software  Help 

TELOS  Consulting  Services.  A  national  staff 
of  senior-level  programmer/analysts  available 
for  on-site  support. 

Local  Office  at  50  Staniford  St.,  Suite  800, 
Boston,  MA  021 1 4.  Call  (61 7)  720-1 519. 


$t  '5otofpk/I^stAuraKt■-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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*New  England  Bancorp 

P  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 
*Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 
J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
*Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &.  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCW  Oil  &.  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 


♦Hatoff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 

*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &.  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*  Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &.  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
*Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 
John  R.  Beaver 
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Lifestyle ...  Deluxe 

We  overlook  all  ofBoston-but  nothing  else 

nothing  that  adds  to  the  quality  of  your  life  has  been 
overlooked  at  The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Mill  We  offer  the 
ultimate  in  luxury,  convenience,  and  service. 

At  The  Towers,  a  deluxe  lifestyle  is  at  your  disposal:  sound- 
conditioned  and  climate-controlled  condominium  suites; 
tennis  courts,  private  exercise  room  and  sauna,  and  enclosed 
year-round  swimming  pool;  a  spectacular  view  of  the  Boston 
skyline.  All  on  17  magnificently  landscaped  acres  that 
constitute  the  areas  most  prestigious  address. 

The  Towers  of  Chestnut  Hill.  Don't  overlook  it. 

One  bedroom  condominium  suites  from  $90,000. 

Two  bedrooms  from  $138,000. 

Three  bedrooms  and  Penthouse  suites  available  on  waiting  list  basis. 

We  invite  you  to  choose  one  of  our  exclusive  financing  opportunities 
available  to  qualified  buyers. 
Call:  (617)  332  4700 

250  Hammond  Pond  Parkway,  riewton. 
Overlooking  the  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

Roberts-Finch  Associates 

Marketing  Agent  for  CHR  General  Inc. 

Managed  by  The  Finch  Group,  Inc. 


Towers 

Of  Chestnut 
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*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &.  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John }.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
*Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 

John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune',  Jr. 
*Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
*Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 


U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 

B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
*Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

*  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

*  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &.  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

*Cesari  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
*Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
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Haydn's 
Creation? 


Interior  design  by 

Barbara  Winter  Glauber  &  Assoc. 

Residential  and  Commercial 
(617)  723-5283 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day.  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Manufacturing 

Acushnet  Company,  Inc. 

Robert  L.  Austin 
*Alpha  Industries,  Inc. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
*Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company 

R.  S.  Harrison 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 
College  Town,  Inc. 

Arthur  M.  Sibley 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
A.  T.  Cross  Company 

Russell  A.  Boss 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
*Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation/Schweitzer  Division 

Ronald  Gill 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
*TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
*Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Trina,  Inc. 

Arnold  Rose 
*Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

*Cablevision  Systems 

Charles  Dolan 
*General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
*WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
*WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
*WCVB-TV/Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc. 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

*  WNAC-TV/RKO  General  TV 

Pat  Servodidio 


*WNEV-TV/New  England  Television 
Winthrop  P.  Baker 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
*Berkshire  Eagle 

Lawrence  K.  Miller 
*Boston  Globe 

John  I.  Taylor 
*Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
*Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Harold  T.  Miller 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

*  Wm.  Filene's  &.  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
Kay  Bee  Toy  &  Hobby  Shops 

Howard  Kaufman 
King's  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Paul  Kwasnick 
*Lee  Shops 

Arthur  Klein 
Mars  Bargainland,  Inc. 

Matthew  Tatelbaum 
Marshall's,  Inc. 

Frank  Brenton 
*Zayre  Corporation 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  Kosowsky 
*Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
*Kaye  Instruments,  Inc. 

Clarence  Kemper 
*Millipore  Corporation 

Dimitri  D'Arbeloff 

Shoes 

*  American  Biltrite,  Inc. 

David  W.  Bernstein 
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*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
*Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 


Utilities 

*  Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  . . 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 

All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


r  When  You  Think  Of  All  ^ 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston      Prosthodontist  situate 


267-3011 


545-5232 


WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 


*s>| 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

RUS  |     N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■  Street  for  generations . 

5  lAI  E  ^^  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee .  We  also  provide  particularly 

d  I  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStneet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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Buy  a 

Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


• 


'^ft^^^^K  Cambridge 

I   I       I     Condominium 

^P^^^^^  Collaborative.  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 


Coming  Concerts  . . . 


BROWN-BAUMANN 
FINE  ARTS 


19th  Century  Japanese 

Wood-Block  Prints 

Antique  Japanese  Porcelain 

Art  Nouveau  &  Art  Deco  Original  Posters 

Works  by:  Beardsley,  Bonnard,  Bradley, 

Penfield,  Steinlein,  Hiroshige,  Kunisada, 

Kuniyoshi,  Utamaro  and  others. 


(617)  661-9211  or  893-2731 


Monday,  25  April  at  7:30 

(changed  from  Wednesday  27  April) 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday  28  April— 8-9:25 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday  29  April— 2-3:25 
Saturday  30  April— 8-9=25 

SEIJI OZAWA  conducting 
Bruckner  Symphony  No.  8 


To  Build 

A  Reputation . . . 

.  .  .  takes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact. 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat  6-10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 
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TZ>e  Tradition 
is  preserved. 


;h 


Traditional  American  Fare 
served  in  an  elegant 


i«^JT~    B#o£  Bay  Townhouse 


-j*B*r 


Joseph's 

279  Dartmouth  St. 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)542-3600 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Encore    /    Encore 


i 


Est.  1881 


J- 


Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  InC, 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  tne  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


HOW  It)  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

B0  ROBERT  ftMLF 

m  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 


AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 


accountemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc  ■ 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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ji  Scotland's  Strathdearn  vale,  breeding 

fast  hunters  is  more  than  a  r 

pride.  It's  a  family  tradition.  Like 

father,  like  son,  like  grandson.  The 

good  tilings  in  life  stay  that  way 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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THE'FIRST    NAME    IN    COGNAC    SINCE    17  2  4. 

XCLUSIVELY  fINf   CHAMPAGNE   COGNAC  f  ROM  THE  TWO  BEST   DISTRICTS  Of  THE  COGNAC  REGION 
Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor  Foreign  Vintages,  Inc.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  80  Prvof. 


Sei ji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer  John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 

J.  P.  Barger 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

David  G.  Mugar 
Albert  L.  Nickerson 
Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 


William  J.  Poorvu 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Talcott  M.  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Philip  K.  Allen                     E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr.  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Allen  G.  Barry                       Edward  M.  Kennedy  Paul  C.  Reardon 

Richard  P  Chapman                    Edward  G.  Murray  John  L.  Thorndike 

John  T.  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W  Morris 
General  Manager 


William  Bernell 
Artistic  Administrator 

Caroline  Smedvig 
Director  of 
Promotion 

Judith  Gordon 

Assistant  Director 

of  Promotion 

Marc  Solomon 

Director,  Broadcasting 

and  Special  Projects 

James  E.  Whitaker 
Hall  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall 

James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager, 

Tanglewood 

Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of 
PubHcations 


Edward  R.  Birdwell 
Orchestra  Manager 

Walter  D.Hill 

Director  of 
Business  Affairs 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos 
Controller 

Arlene  Germain 
Financial 
Analyst 

Elizabeth  Dunton 

Director  of 

Sales 

Charles  Rawson 
Manager  of 
Box  Office 

Marc  Mandel 

Editorial 

Coordinator 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 
Assistant  Manager 

B.J.  Krintzman 

Director  of 

Planning 

Joyce  Snyder  Serwitz 
Acting  Director 
of  Development 

Katherine  Whitty 
Coordinator  of 
Boston  Council 

Anita  R.  Kurland 
Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 

Richard  Ortner 

Administrator, 

Berkshire  Music  Center 

Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 

Print  Production 

Coordinator 


Programs  copyright  ©1982  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Cover  photo  by  Peter  Schaaf 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

William  J.  Poorvu 

- 

Chairman 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Secretary 

Vice-Chairman 

John  Q.  Adams 

Graham  Gund 

E.  James  Morton 

Mrs.  Weston  Adams 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

John  A.  Perkins 

David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 

David  R.  Pokross 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Radin 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink            Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Peter  C.  Read 

i                     Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Harry  Remis 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Mrs.  Louis  I.  Kane 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

j                          Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Julian  Cohen 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ryan 

Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Francis  P  Sears 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Ms.  Victoria  L.  Danberg 

Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Gene  Shalit 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Benjamin  H.  Lacy 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Frank  L.  Farwell 

John  P.  La  Ware 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

John  A.  Fibiger 

Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Ray  Stata 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Roger  D.  Wellington                t 

j                       Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Stephen  VC.  Morris 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

Jordan  L.  Golding 

Richard  P  Morse 

John  J.  Wilson 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas                 * 

Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W  Bernstein  Carlton  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 
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"Harrison,  did  you  know  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth  31<Z  and 

that  taxes  take  4H?  If  it  weren't  for  you  Bank  of  New  England 

trust  people,  every  time  I  made  a  dollar  I'd  lose  a  dime!' 


For  good  advice  on  personal  trust  and  investment  matters,  call  our  Trust  Division  at 

(617)  742-4000.  Or  write  Bank  of  New  England,  28  State  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109. 
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ENJOY  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  YOUR  FILENE  CHARGE 


BSO 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Francesco  String  Quartet  closes  its  1982-1983  subscription  season  on  Sunday,  1  May  at 
3  p.m.  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge.  The  program  includes  music  of 
Haydn,  Bartok,  and  Beethoven.  Tickets  are  $7,  and  seats  are  unreserved.  For  further 
information,  call  862-0995.  The  quartet  includes  BSO  violinists  Bo  Youp  Hwang  and 
Ronan  Lefkowitz,  violist  Robert  Barnes,  and  cellist  Joel  Moerschel. 

Also  on  Sunday,  1  May,  at  8  p.m.  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  Max  Hobart  conducts  the 
Boston  Conservatory  Orchestra  in  a  program  including  Tchaikovsky's  Rococo  Variations 
for  cello  and  orchestra  and  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  2.  Ronald  Thomas  is  cello  soloist 
for  the  Tchaikovsky. 

John  Williams  will  be  guest  conductor  at  the  season's  final  concert  by  the  Civic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  of  Boston,  Max  Hobart,  Conductor.  Mr.  Williams  will  conduct  his  own 
Fanfare  fpr  a  Festive  Occasion,  composed  especially  for  the  Civic  Symphony.  The  concert 
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Gala  Event 

The  Ninth  Annual 

"OPENING  NIGHT  AT  POPS" 

Presented  by  the  Junior  Council 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  the  benefit  of  the  BSO 


Tuesday  night,  May  3  at  8:00  p.m. 

A  gala  concert  with  John  Williams  conducting 

Special  guest  Marvin  Hamlisch 

For  ticket  prices  and  additional  information, 
please  call  (617)  696-0151. 
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FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLE  WOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 

August  5  through  August  7,  1983 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  5 

12:30  p.m. 

Leave  Boston 

1 =00  p.m.                                                Leave  Riverside;  stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 

5:00  p.m. 

Cocktails  and  dinner 

at  Tanglewood 

7:00  p.m. 

Prelude 

9:00  p.m. 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6 

Free  for  breakfast 

9:30  a.m. 

Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

10:00  a.m. 

Open  Rehearsal  followed  by 

picnic  lunch  at  Seranak 

6:00  p.m. 

Cocktails  and  dinner  at  private 

home  in  Berkshires 

8:30  p.m. 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 

followed  by  nightcap  in  Tent 

with  special  guests 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  7 

Free  for  breakfast 

9:30  a.m. 

Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

10:00  a.m. 

Chamber  concert 

12:00  noon 

Leave  Tanglewood  for  Blantyre 

for  lunch 

5:30-6:00  p.m.  (approx.) 

Arrive  home 

T  enclose  r.herk  fnr               reserve tinn(s)  at  $39.5  DO  p$c\\  (d^nbl*3  <xriipancy)  including 

$50.00  tax-deductible  gift  to  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  ($350.00 

for  single  occupancy) 

NTamp 

AHdrpss 

Zip 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Council,  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  and  mail  to  Friends' 

Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

Reservations  accepted  in  order  received. 
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takes  place  in  Jordan  Hall  at  3  p.m.  on  Sunday,  8  May.  Also  on  the  program:  Max  Hobart 
conducts  Mozart's  Posthorn  Serenade,  K.320,  and  the  Symphony  No.  3,  the  so-called 
Organ  Symphony  of  Saint-Saens.  James  David  Christie  will  be  organ  soloist  in  the 
symphony. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic  under  Music  Director  and  Conductor  Max  Hobart 
gives  its  final  concert  of  the  season  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday  15  May 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  program  includes  Ode  to  Lord  Buckley,  Concerto  for  Alto  Saxophone  by 
David  Amram,  and  the  Brahms  Symphony  No.  4.  Kenneth  Radnofsky  will  be  soloist  in 
the  concerto,  which  was  written  for  him  by  the  composer. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


1983-84  BSO  Subscriptions 


Complete  program  and  ticket  information  is  available  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's 1983-84  subscription  season.  Guest  conductors  joining  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa 
include  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Kurt  Masur,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  and,  in  his  BSO  debut, 
Simon  Rattle.  Guest  soloists  include  Rudolf  Serkin,  Frederica  von  Stade,  Maurizio  Pollini, 
Hildegard  Behrens,  Peter  Serkin,  and  Isaac  Stern.  For  full  details,  please  phone  Symphony 
Hall  at  (617)  266-1492. 


Farewell  and  Thanks 


Charles  Yancich,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  horn  section  since  1954,  and  for 
many  years  alternate  first  horn  of  the  BSO  and  principal  horn  of  the  Boston  Pops,  will 
leave  the  orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  1983  Tangle  wood  season. 

Also  leaving  the  orchestra  this  year  are  two  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  staff. 
As  Director  of  Sales  since  October  1975,  Elizabeth  Dunton  has  been  giving  her  personal 
attention  to  many  Symphony  subscribers  and  handling  advanced  bookings  for  Pops 
groups  for  nearly  nine  years.  Of  her  forty-five  years  in  business,  Ms.  Dunton  considers 
her  time  at  Symphony  Hall  as  the  happiest  of  her  career. 

Paul  Kehayias,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  official  driver,  has  been  a  fixture 
around  Symphony  Hall  for  almost  forty  years.  During  this  time  he  has  been  chauffeur 
for  Music  Directors  Munch,  Leinsdorf,  Steinberg,  and  Ozawa,  for  Pops  Conductors 
Arthur  Fiedler  and  John  Williams,  and  for  many  guest  conductors  and  soloists. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Yancich,  Ms.  Dunton,  and 
Mr.  Kehayias  for  their  dedication  and  service,  and  extends  best  wishes  for  the  future  to 
each  of  them. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


This  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  tenth  season  as  music 
director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,- 
in  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the  orchestra's 
thirteenth  music  director  since  its  founding  in 
1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and 
conducting.  In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first 
prize  at  the  International  Competition  of 
Orchestra  Conductors,  Besancon,  France. 
Charles  Munch,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competi- 
tion, invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the 
summer  following,  and  he  there  won  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan 
in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's 
spring  1961  Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an 
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assistant  conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the 
1961-62  season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  of  1968; 
he  had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra 
for  four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In  Decern-  * 
ber  of  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season  as 
conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San  Fran- 1 
cisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music  direc- 
torship of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed  in 
1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San  Fran- 
cisco position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serving  as 
music  advisor  there  for  the  \976-77  season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  «j 


as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  1976 
European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a  nine- 
city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,-  a  year  later,  in  March  of 
1979,  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire 
Boston  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical 
and  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching, 
study,  and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese 
musicians,  as  well  as  concert  performances. 
Also  in  1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on 
its  first  tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appear- 
ances at  the  major  music  festivals  of  Europe. 
Most  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  Amer- 
ican tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international 
tour  to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England  in  October/November  that  same 
year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 


Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 
Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- 
winning  recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo 
et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Guirelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recent  recordings  with 
the  orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Stravinsky's 
Le  Sacre  da  phntemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Sym- 
phony of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collab- 
oration with  mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von 
Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto 
with  Isaac  Stern,-  and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's 
Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist  Joseph  Silver- 
stein,  and  music  of  Beethoven— the  Fifth 
Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture,  and,  with 
soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  also  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  Mr.  Ozawa  . 
recently  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 


Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  pays 

tribute  to  the Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

on  its  first  century  of  achievement.  We  look 

forward  to  continuing  our  association  at 

this,  the  start  of  the  Boston's  second 

century  of  excellence. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1982/83 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chaii 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

]ohn  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  E  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated  seating 
within  each  string  section 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 

*  Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chat 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chat 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Toft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Charles  Yancich 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C  Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  Civil  War  veteran,  philan- 
thropist, and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  of  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the 
old  Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July  1885, 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  had 
given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then  "Pops," 
fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux. 
These  appointments  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade  con- 
certs on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much 
music  from  the  French  repertory  to  this  coun- 
try. During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing 
series  of  Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 
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Leinsdorf  began  his  seven-year  term  as  music 
director  in  1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numer- 
ous premieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and 
neglected  works  to  the  repertory  and,  like  his 
two  predecessors,  made  many  recordings  for 
RCA;  in  addition,  many  concerts  were  tele- 
vised under  his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also 
an  energetic  director  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  and  under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition 
fellowship  program  was  established.  Also  dur- 
ing these  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Cham- 
ber players  were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are 
the  world's  only  permanent  chamber  ensem- 
ble made  up  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra's 
principal  players.  William  Steinberg  suc- 
ceeded Leinsdorf  in  1969.  He  conducted  sever- 
al American  and  world  premieres,  made 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
RCA,  appeared  regularly  on  television,  led  the 
1971  European  tour,  and  directed  concerts  on 
the  east  coast,  in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- 
west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the 
fall  of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  tenth  year  as  music  director,  Mr. 
Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the  orches- 
tra's reputation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
program  of  centennial  commissions — from 


Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John  Cor- 
igliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John  Harbison, 
Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson,  Donald  Mar 
tino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger  Sessions,  Sir 
Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily  Wilson— on  the 
occasion  of  the  orchestra's  hundredth  birth- 
day has  reaffirmed  the  orchestra's  commit- 
ment to  new  music.  Under  his  direction,  the 
orchestra  has  also  expanded  its  recording  activ- 
ities to  include  releases  on  the  Philips,  Telarc, 
CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000  to 
more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to 
the  support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  many  foundations,  busi- 
nesses, and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that 
has  richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a 
great  and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


Serge  Koussevitzky 
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THE  BSO  SALUTES  BUSINESS: 


PRESIDENTS 


Presidents  Diimer 

Monday,  Ma|^  Ifti3 

Presidents  at  Pops  Concert 

/Kiesday  June  21,  1983 

conducted  by  John  Williams 


'Presidents  at  Pops',  The  BSO's  program  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  business  and  corporate 
support  for  the  orchestra,  has  inaugurated  its  second  successful  year  with  an  early  sell  out! 
There  is  still  time,  however,  to  place  an  advertisement  in  the  Program  Journal.  For  further 
information,  contact  Chet  Krentzman,  General  Chairman,  332-3141;  Vin  O'Reilly,  574-5000 
or  Mai  Sherman,  620-5000,  Co-Chairmen',  Lew  Dabney,  Program  Journal,  542-8321;  or  Eric 
Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development,  Symphony  Hall,  266-1492.  The  following 
companies  will  participate  in  this  year's  'Presidents  at  Pops'  Program. 


Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
William  O.  Taylor 
Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Ray  Stata 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
Richard  F.  Pollard 
Irving  M.  Bell 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian 
James  Cleary 
Stephen  R.  Levy 
Arthur  P.  Contas 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
William  H.  Wildes 
Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Craig  L.  Burr 
Norman  L.  Cahners 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.VM. 
Sanford  H.  England 
Lawrence  Dress 
Howard  H.  Ward 
Paul  Crowley 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Jane  P  Fitzpatrick 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 
John  J.  Cullinane 
Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
Lee  Daniels 
Otto  Morningstar 
George  A.  Chamberlain  HI 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
J. P.  Barger 
William  J.  Pruyn 
Richard  E.  Lee 
Thomas  O  Jones 
Richard  Farrell 
Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
George  L.  Shinn 
William  L.  Brown 
John  Humphrey 


Treasurer 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President  &.  CEO 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

Managing  Director 

President  &  CEO 

Vice  President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

Chairman 

General  Partner 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

President 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Managing  Partner 

Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

VP  &  Treasurer 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc. 

Affiliated  Publications  (The  Boston  Globe) 

Alpha  Industries 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Augat  Inc. 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

*  *Bentley  College 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 
The  Boston  Consulting  Group 
Boston  Edison  Company 
Buckley  and  Scott  Co. 
**Burgess  &.  Leith  Incorporated 

*  *Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

*  *Citicorp,  Inc. 

*  *Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Commercial  Union  Insurance  Companies 
**Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Limited 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Damon  Corporation 

Daniels  Printing 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Econocorp,  Inc. 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons 

First  Boston  Corporation 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

*  *The  Forum  Corporation 
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John  C.  Avallon 
Harry  R.  Hauser 
Richard  A.  Smith 
Coleman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Webster  B.  Brockelman,  Jr. 
E.  James  Morton 
Stanley  Hatoff 
Donald  R.  Sohn 
rvlalcolm  D.  Perkins 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Paul  J.  Palmer 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
Harry  O'Hare 
G.  Michael  Hostage 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kaufman 
Thomas  Mahoney 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
Eugene  Eisenberg 
Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Philip  Leach 
Arthur  H.  Klein 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Harry  L.  Marks 
Irving  Wiseman 
Arthur  D.  Little 
Edward  E.  Phillips 
Gerry  Freche 
Peter  Farwell 
Irving  Usen 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Joe  M.  Henson 
Peter  Sarmanian 
Robert  J.  Scales 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
William  F.  Craig 
William  Cook 

C.  Charles  Marran 
Peter  S.  Maher 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Arnold  Hiatt 
Steven  Baker 
Peter  A.  Brooke 
David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
John  F.  Keydel 
Leonard  Florence 
Alan  Lewis 
R.  Willis  Leith 
James  Y  Sidell 
Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
S.  James  Coppersmith 
Winthrop  R  Baker 
Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Paul  Montrone 
Frank  B.  Condon 
Malcolm  L.  Sherman 


President 

Partner 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Sr.VP 

Sr.VP  &  Regional  VP 

Vice  President 

President 

President 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Sr.VP 

President 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

Chairman 

President 

President 

Executive  VP 

President 

President 

President 

Partner 

Executive  VP 

Chairman  &  CEO 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

Chairman 

President 

President 

President 

Vice  Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

President 

President 

President 

President 

Partner-in-Charge 

Chairman 

President 

Chairman 

President  &  CEO 

VP  &.  Gen.  Mgr. 

VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Executive  VP 

Executive  VP 

President 

Exec.  VP&  Gen.  Mgr. 


GTE  Sylvania  Inc. 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

The  Gillette  Company 
**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co.  of  Massachusetts 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Hatoff's 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc. 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

E.F.  Hutton  &.  Company  Inc. 

IBM  Corporation 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co.,  Inc. 
**Howard  Johnson  Company 

Jones  &.  Vining,  Inc. 

Kaufman  &  Co. 
.  Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 

Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

LEA  Group 

Label  Art,  Inc. 
**  Leach  &  Garner  Company" 

Lee  Shops,  Inc. -Stuarts 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Markes  International 
**Mercury  International  Trading  Corp. 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc. 
**ODonnel-Usen  Fisheries 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc. 

*  *Parlex  Corporation 

*  *  Patriot  Bankcorporation 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Prime  Computer,  Inc. 
**Printed  Circuit  Corporation 
**Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Raytheon  Company 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 
(formerly  Microsomes,  Inc.) 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc. 

State  Street  Bank  &.  Trust  Co. 

The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

*  *Systems  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Corporation 

TA  Associates 

TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
**Touche  Ross  &.  Co. 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 
**Trans  National,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

WBZ-TV 

WCVB-TV 
**WNEV-TV 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

WheelabratorFrye 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Zayre  Corporation 


'New  supporters  for  President  at  Pops  1983. 
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Strikingly  conceived, 
magnificently  executed,  and  truly  unparalleled. 

77  Florence  Street,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 

Ultra-Luxury  Condominium  Suites  from  1350  to  3000  square  feet, 

priced  from  $225,000  to  $550,000 

(subject  to  change  without  notice) 

We  welcome  your  inquiry. 

Sales  Office:  Wellesley  Office  Park, 

40  William  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 

Call:  (617)  431-7447  weekdays  and  weekends 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Second  Season,  1982-83 

Thursday,  28  April  at  8 
Friday,  29  April  at  2 
Saturday  30  April  at  8 


^*  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BRUCKNER 


Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 
(version  of  1887/90,  ed.  Haas) 

(American  premiere  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  12  March  1909) 

Allegro  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  moderato; 

Trio:  Langsam  (Slow) 
Adagio :  Feierlich  langsam,-  doch  nicht  schleppend 

(Solemnly  slow,  but  not  dragging) 
Finale:  Feierlich,  nicht  schnell 
(Solemn,  not  fast) 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:25  and  Friday's  about  3:25. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  22 


mSBsm 


Strauss        » .    / 

"ALSO 
SPRACH 

ZARATHUSTRA' 

Boston  Symphony 
Ozawa  p 


6514  2210    7337  221  Q 


OZAWA     g 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

(LESACREIXJPRINTEMPS) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


9500  7810    7300  855  O 


HOLST 


TH€  PIANCTS 

oznuin 


BOSTON 
SVMPHONV 


9500  782©   7300  856  O 


This  season 

take  the  Symphony 

with  you 


on 

PHILIPS 

Records  & 
Cassettes 


MAHLER  8th    IH 


SYMPHONY  OF  A 
THOUSAND 

OZAWA  ^*w» 

BOSTON      M 
SYMPH< 


^ 


6769  069O    7654  069  £3 


TCHAIKOVSKY  S 
1812  OVERTURE 
COLIN  DAVIS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


Imported  Pressings 
Audiophile  Sound 


9500  892©    7300  892  Q 


Grieg  ••  Schumann 
Piano 
Concertos 

Arrau 

Davis 

Boston 

" .  Symphony 


9500  891  ©    7300  891  H3 


These  BSO  Records  &  Cassettes  Specially  Priced  at  all  Coop  Outlets 

list  price  $10.98     SALE  PRICE  $6.99  per  disk 

list  price  $12.98     SALE  PRICE  $7.99  per  disk 

Cambridge:  1400  Massachusetts  Ave.  &  84  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Boston:        396  Brookline  Avenue  &  1  Federal  Street 


1982  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 


— I  9 
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Anton  Bruckner 

Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 


Joseph  Anton  Bruckner  was  born  in 
Ansfelden,  Upper  Austria,  on  4  Septem- 
ber 1824  and  died  in  Vienna  on  11  Octo- 
ber 1896.  He  composed  the  first  version  of 
his  Eighth  Symphony  between  1884  and 
1887.  When  he  could  not  find  a  conduc- 
tor willing  to  produce  the  work,  Bruck- 
ner undertook  a  major  revision  with  the 
assistance  of  Joseph  Schalk  in  1889-90. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  "His  Imperial 
and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  Franz 
Joseph  I,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Apos- 
tolic King  of  Hungary."  The  first  version 
remained  unperformed  until  a  decade 
ago;  it  was  first  heard  on  a  BBC  broadcast 
on  2  September  1973.  The  revised  version 
received  its  first  performance  from  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Hans  Richter  on  18  December  1892.  The 
American  premiere  performances  were  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  12 
and  13  March  1909,  with  Max  Fiedler  conducting.  It  has  also  been  performed  here  by 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  William  Steinberg,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf.  The  most  recent  perform- 
ances were  directed  by  Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  conducted  the  work  in  Symphony  Hall  in 
December  1974  and  at  Tanglewood  the  following  July.  The  musicologist  Robert  Haas,  in 
1935,  prepared  a  composite  version  consisting  generally  of  the  1890  revision  supple- 
mented by  a  few  passages  that  Bruckner  had  cut  from  his  1887  version  at  the  insistence  of 
Schalk.  That  version  was  first  performed  by  Wilhelm  Furtw  angler  in  Hamburg  on  5  July 
1939.  It  remains  the  most  frequently  performed  version  and  the  one  most  specialists 
believe  comes  closest  to  Bruckner's  final  decisions.  It  is  this  Haas  edition  that  will  be 
heard  at  the  present  performances.  In  the  1890  version  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Haas 
edition,  the  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  three  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  contrabassoon,  eight  horns  (four  interchangeable  with  two  tenor  and  two  bass 
Wagner  tubas),  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  contrabass  tuba,  timpani,  triangle, 
cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

When  Anton  Bruckner  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1868  to  take  up  the  professorship  of  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  at  the  Conservatory  he  was  already  forty-four  years  old  and  had 
attained  some  renown  as  a  composer  of  Masses  (all  three  of  his  works  in  that  genre  were 
already  behind  him)  and  as  a  superb  scholar  of  musical  technique.  When  he  had  been 
tested  in  1861  for  a  diploma  from  the  Conservatory  one  of  his  judges  had  exclaimed,  "He 
should  have  examined  us!  If  I  knew  one  tenth  of  what  he  knows,  I'd  be  happy."  His 
professorship  was  a  position  of  great  prestige  in  the  elegant  and  fashionable  capital  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  but  it  had  been  bestowed  on  a  man  of  peasantlike  simplicity 
in  his  personal  life,  a  man  who  had  little  real  understanding  of  the  "proper"  way  to  get 
ahead  in  the  capital.  He  must  have  been  a  strange  apparition  in  the  simple  costume  he 
always  wore,  characteristic  of  his  native  Upper  Austria:  baggy  black  pants  (ending  above 
the  ankles  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  pedal-work  when  playing  the  organ),  a  loose  coat 
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Week  22 


If 


EUHHEBKa 


of  notably  unstylish  cut,  and  comfortable  white  shirt  with  an  unfashionably  broad  collar. 
With  his  short  and  stocky  build  and  his  hearty  appetite,  he  could  easily  have  been  taken 
for  a  peasant  farmer. 

But  his  real  difficulties  came  because  he  was  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  political 
aspect  of  Vienna's  musical  life— the  division  into  armed  camps  representing  the 
Brahmsians  and  the  Wagnerians,  and  the  likelihood  of  a  partisan  of  one  side  being 
devoured  alive  by  the  partisans  of  the  other  side.  Vienna  was  always  a  conservative  city 
musically,  and  its  Philharmonic  Orchestra  was  the  spearhead  of  that  conservatism.  The 
press,  too,  supported  Brahms  against  Wagner  and  his  adherents.  So  it  was  difficult  enough 
for  a  composer  allied  in  any  way  with  "the  music  of  the  future"  even  to  get  a  hearing,- 
and  once  he  had  gotten  it,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  review  that  provided  even  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  fair  reporting  (such  as  wildly  enthusiastic  audience  response,  which 
sometimes  occurred  without  being  mentioned  by  Eduard  Hanslick  and  other  critics  in 
their  intensely  pejorative  reviews).  In  that  environment,  Bruckner  made  one  devastating 
political  mistake  and— characteristically— kept  on  repeating  it,  quite  ignorant  of  its  con- 
sequences to  himself:  he  expressed  and  constantly  reaffirmed  a  strong  admiration  for 


'When  You  Think  Of  AlH 
A  Smile  Can  Do.... 


A  smile  can  share  your  joy,  comfort  a 
child,  close  a  deal  and  catch  an  eye. 
Smiling  can  reflect  warmth,  confidence 
and  your  good  health. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  providing 
the  ultimate  in  fine  dental  care  with 
sensitivity  to  your  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. 

Charles  Garzik,DMD.,D.Sc.D. 

Boston      Prosthodontist  scituate 
267-3011  545-5232 

WHERE  SMILES  ARE  A 
PERFORMING  ART 


Great  hotels 

are  built  around 

great  restaurants. 


At  The  Bostonian  Hotel 

Overlooking 

Faneuil  I  lall  Marketplace 

Telephone  523-3600 
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Wagner.  Hanslick  himself  had  written  favorable  reports  of  Bruckner's  early  work— until 
Bruckner  overtly  linked  himself  to  Wagner  by  dedicating  his  Third  Symphony  to  him. 
At  that  point  Hanslick's  support  evaporated  instantly. 

For  years  thereafter  Bruckner's  symphonies  had  to  find  their  way  largely  against  the 
will  of  the  entrenched  critics  who  were  confident  that  they  knew  what  a  symphony  was. 
Yet  Bruckner's  symphonies  are  so  individual  and  personal  a  treatment  of  the  form 
inherited  from  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert  that  they  redefined  it— at  least 
for  him.  Until  quite  recently  Bruckner's  name  was  always  linked  in  the  same  breath 
with  Mahler's,  as  if  Bruckner-and-Mahler  were  no  less  inseparable  than  Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  much  younger  Mahler  admired  Bruckner's 
music  and  provided  the  piano  reduction  of  the  Third  Symphony  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  the  two  composers  had  little  in  common. 

To  be  sure,  both  wrote  lengthy  and  demanding  symphonies  that  were  rarely  per- 
formed, but  in  other  respects  their  music  looked  in  opposite  directions.  Mahler's  sym- 
phonies involved  (as  he  himself  said)  the  creation  of  entire  worlds,  filled  with  existential 
doubt  and  anguish,  and  no  matter  how  assertively  positive  the  endings  might  sometimes 
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Program  from  the  first  performance  of 
Bruckner's  Eighth  Symphony 
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Brewer  &.  Lord? 

Isn't  that 
a  discount  book 


Were 

Brewer  &  Lord,  the  insurance  firm 
that's  been  protecting  New  England  business, 
and  business  people,  since  1859. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109  Tel.  (617)  426-0830 
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be,  the  search  and  the  doubt  always  remain  at  the  core.  Bruckner  could  hardly  have  been 
more  different.  Though  socially  inept,  Bruckner  wrote  symphonies  that  ring  with  the 
absolute  conviction  of  his  faith,  and  each  symphony  seems  from  the  beginning  to  be 
aiming  for  a  predestined  conclusion  of  grandeur  and  almost  heavenly  glory,  the  embodi- 
ment in  tone  of  the  massive,  ornate  Baroque  churches  in  which  he  had  served  as  organist. 
If  Mahler's  symphonies  are  some  kind  of  self-psychoanalysis,  Bruckner's  symphonies  are 
liturgical  acts.  Or,  to  use  a  very  different  comparison:  Haydn  (another  composer  who 
came  from  the  peasantry  in  the  Austrian  countryside)  wrote  Mass  settings  that  were 
profoundly  symphonic  in  character,-  Bruckner  wrote  symphonies  that  were  deeply  litur- 
gical. It  is  not  only  that  he  often  quoted  themes  from  his  Masses  in  his  symphonies,  but 
rather  the  nature  of  the  musical  rhythm,  the  grand,  measured  progress  from  certainty  to 
certainty,  leading  in  confident  assertion  to  the  final  glory,  that  gives  his  symphonies  their 
special  character.  (And  perhaps  this  is  why  today,  in  an  age  of  endless  questioning  of 
values,  Mahler's  symphonies  seem  to  strike  a  more  generally  responsive  chord  than 
Bruckner's.) 

After  arriving  in  Vienna,  Bruckner  devoted  almost  his  entire  creative  energy  to  the 
composition  of  symphonies.  The  years  1871  to  1876  saw  the  pouring  out  of  symphonies  2, 
3, 4,  and  5.  Hanslick's  earlier  enthusiasm  turned  to  harsh,  even  vindictive  opposition 
when  Bruckner  made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  the  Third  was  a  "Wagner  symphony." 
There  was  thus  no  question  of  the  Philharmonic  playing  one  of  his  symphonies  for  some 
years,  though  his  reputation  began  to  grow  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Germany.  The  real 
start  of  his  international  fame  came  with  the  great  success  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  at 
its  world  premiere  in  Leipzig  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nikisch  at  the  end  of  1884; 
even  greater  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  March  1885,  when  the  symphony  was  per- 
formed by  Hermann  Levi  in  Munich.  Bruckner  was  there  to  witness  the  greatest  success 
his  work  had  so  far  achieved;  the  German  critics  lavished  praise  on  the  symphony,  and 
King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria  accepted  the  dedication.  These  successes  came  early  in  the 
period  when  Bruckner  was  composing  the  Eighth  Symphony,  and  they  naturally  enough 
helped  put  him  in  a  mood  of  contented  assurance.  Yet  he  was  still  not  eager  to  have  his 
work  performed  in  Vienna,  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  hostile  critics  there. 
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No  doubt  he  recalled  the  humiliating  premiere  of  the  Third,  under  his  own  direction, 
when  the  audience  had  flocked  to  the  exits  during  the  performance,  leaving  only  a 
handful  of  enthusiasts  behind  to  applaud  at  the  conclusion.  Even  the  first  performance  of 
the  Fourth  in  1881,  which  had  been  a  considerable  success,  did  not  immediately  over- 
whelm opposition.  But  during  1886,  when  he  was  well  advanced  with  the  Eighth  Sym- 
phony, Vienna  heard  two  successful  performances  that  no  doubt  kept  Bruckner's  spirits 
high.  In  January,  Hans  Richter  conducted  a  performance  of  the  Te  Deum  in  which  the 
audience  response  was  so  strong  that  even  Hanslick  had  to  make  some  grudging  conces- 
sions. Then  in  March,  at  the  first  Vienna  performance  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  (again 
with  Richter),  Bruckner  was  called  forth  for  a  bow  several  times  after  each  movement, 
though  Hanslick  insisted  that  the  music  was  "unnatural,  bloated,  contaminated,  and 
decadent."  Finally  in  July  he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Franz  Joseph  and  a  stipend  of  300 
gulden  from  the  Emperor  himself.  By  this  time  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  virtually 
achieved. 

He  must  have  started  sketching  the  first  movement  early  in  the  summer  of  1884.  By 
late  July  he  had  gone  to  Bayreuth,  and  later  to  Munich,  St.  Florian,  and  Kremsmunster, 
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finally  stopping  with  his  sister  at  Vocklabruck  for  his  sixtieth  birthday  on  4  September, 
on  which  day  he  finished  the  composition  sketch  of  the  first  movement;  he  spent  the  rest 
of  the  month  outlining  the  scoring  of  the  movement. 

During  the  next  two  years  he  was  intensely  busy  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer,  but  what 
little  free  time  he  had  to  compose  was  dedicated  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  He  completed 
the  sketch  of  the  Adagio  (then  intended  to  be  in  second  place  in  the  score)  on  16  February 
1885.  The  summer  was  devoted  to  intensive  work  on  the  remaining  movements;  he 
completed  the  scherzo  and  Trio  sketch  on  26  July  starting  the  finale  the  next  day  and 
completing  its  draft  in  some  elation,  as  indicated  by  his  signature  at  the  end  giving  the 
date  and  place:  "Steyr,  Stadtpfarrhof,  16  August  1885.  A.  Bruckner.  Hallelujah!" 

But  that  was  only  a  complete  draft  of  the  work — the  main  creative  part,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  scoring  and  polishing  took  another  two  years.  He  began  with  the  Trio,  completing  a 
full  score  by  25  August  but  retouching  it  for  another  month.  The  scherzo  occupied  most 
of  October.  He  turned  next  to  the  first  movement,  which  took  him  through  the  first 
week  of  February  1886.  He  began  the  score  of  the  Adagio  on  13  February  (the  third 
anniversary  of  Wagner's  death;  three  years  earlier  he  had  been  completing  the  Adagio  of 
his  Seventh  Symphony  when  the  sad  news  arrived)  and  worked  on  it  through  the  sum- 
mer. The  finale  took  up  the  entire  winter  of  1886-87,  with  the  main  writing  of  the  score 
being  finished  on  22  April,  though  the  last  details  took  until  10  August. 

Bruckner  was  pleased  with  his  work.  He  sent  it  to  the  man  whose  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  had  demonstrated  such  understanding  of  his  music  in  Munich, 
Hermann  Levi,  whom  Bruckner  called  his  artistic  father.  He  wrote  to  Levi  on 
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The  conclusion  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  in  Bruckner's  sketch  draft,  with  the  date 
and  place  of  completion  preceding  the  composer's  signature,  and  a  personal 
reaction:  "Steyr,  Stadtpfarrhof,  16  August  1885.  A.  Bruckner,  Halleluha!" 
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19  September: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty,  with  your  permission,  of  sending  you  the  full  score  of  my 
Eighth  Symphony,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  find  favor.  I  simply  cannot  describe  my 
feeling  of  elation  at  the  prospect  of  its  being  performed  under  your  masterly  direction. 

Unfortunately  Levi,  who  had  truly  loved  the  Seventh,  now  found  himself,  to  his  great 
embarrassment,  unable  to  comprehend  the  new  work,  to  take  in  its  vast  span.  He  knew 
that  the  rejection  would  hurt  Bruckner  terribly  and  wrote  to  Bruckner's  pupil  Joseph 
Schalk  for  advice.  Schalk  broke  the  news  as  gently  as  he  could  and  then  (on  18  October) 
reported  to  Levi: 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Professor  Bruckner  has  taken  your  verdict  very  badly.  He  is 
still  very  unhappy  about  it  and  refuses  to  listen  to  a  word  of  comfort ...  I  only  hope 
he  will  soon  calm  down  and  follow  your  advice  by  attempting  a  revision,  which  by 
the  way  he  has  already  started  on  in  the  first  movement.  For  the  time  being  of  course 
it  would  be  better  if  he  stopped  work  on  it  because  he  is  upset  and  in  despair  and  has 
lost  all  confidence  in  himself. 

The  loss  of  confidence  affected  not  only  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Levi's  rejection  of  his 
newest  work  revived  Bruckner's  earlier  doubts  about  his  ability  and  cast  a  pall  over  many 
of  his  earlier  works.  In  fact,  he  spent  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life  revising  older,  already 
finished  works  instead  of  writing  new  ones.  Though  he  lived  another  nine  years,  he 
wrote  only  a  few  small  pieces,-  he  never  managed  to  complete  a  new  symphony.  The 
Eighth  was  thoroughly  revised  with  the  sometimes  misguided  "assistance"  of  Joseph 
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Schalk  and  completed  on  10  March  1890.  He  had  already  begun  sketching  a  Ninth 
Symphony,  but  despite  nearly  a  decade  of  life  remaining,  his  agonized  struggles  and  self- 
doubt  left  that  work  only  an  unfinished  torso;  he  spent  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
trying  to  create  a  finale  for  it. 

The  Eighth,  though,  which  Bruckner  completed  not  once  but  twice,  stands  as  one  of 
his  greatest  monuments.  Though  he  was  certainly  deeply  hurt  by  Levi's  rejection  of  the 
score  in  its  original  form,  he  nonetheless  thought  seriously  about  the  work  and  revised  it 
so  thoroughly  that  scarcely  a  bar  remained  untouched.  First  of  all,  he  rescored  the  sym- 
phony from  beginning  to  end,  at  the  same  time  tightening  up  the  musical  discourse.  He 
expanded  the  size  of  the  orchestra  from  double  to  triple  woodwinds  in  the  climaxes,- 
many  of  the  lighter  passages  still  call  for  the  smaller  ensemble.  But  there  were  other, 
more  readily  apparent  changes  as  well.  The  first  movement  originally  ended  with  an 
enormous  fortissimo  passage.  In  the  1890  revision  Bruckner  changed  this  dramatically  to 
a  hushed  "death  watch"  (the  composer's  own  phrase)  for  strings,  timpani,  and  a  single 
clarinet,  closing  the  movement  with  an  unforgettable,  uncanny  tension.  This  was,  in 
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fact,  the  first  time  that  Bruckner  had  ever  ended  a  first  movement  softly.  Two  other 
substantive  changes  took  place  in  the  revision:  the  Trio  of  the  second  movement  was 
entirely  rewritten,  and  the  big  climax  near  the  end  of  the  Adagio  and  originally  in  C  was 
changed  to  E-flat. 

Apart  from  that  the  main  changes  were  several  cuts  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Joseph 
Schalk.  Bruckner  seems  to  have  acceded  to  these  cuts  reluctantly  at  best,  always  hoping 
that  some  day  the  full  score  could  be  made  available.*  But  it  was  the  revised  and  cut 
version  that  was  finally  performed  in  1892,  in  Vienna,  at  a  concert  conducted  by  Hans 
Richter.  The  work,  of  course,  had  to  stand  alone  on  the  program,  and  the  orchestra 


'There  is  a  complication  here.  Schalk  persuaded  Bruckner  that  one  passage  appearing  both  in  the 
exposition  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  last  movement  too  strongly  resembled  the  Seventh 
Symphony.  Bruckner  crossed  one  of  them  out  in  his  score  but  forgot  to  cancel  the  other.  Later, 
when  preparing  the  symphony  for  publication  in  1892,  Schalk  noticed  this  inconsistency  and  had 
the  other  passage  removed  as  well  (for  musical  balance),  though  he  never  got  Bruckner's  approval 
for  his  action.  Robert  Haas,  when  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Eighth  in  the  1930s,  used  the  much 
improved  1890  version  of  the  symphony  as  its  basis,  but  he  reinstated  both  passages  that  Schalk  had 
cut,  convinced  that  the  composer  had  never  been  reconciled  to  them.  More  recently  Leopold 
Nowak  has  re-edited  Haas's  volume  for  the  Bruckner  complete  edition,  but  he  insisted  on  retaining 
exactly  what  appeared  in  Bruckner's  last  manuscript,  which  meant  excluding  the  passage  that 
Bruckner  himself  had  marked  out,  but  leaving  in  the  one  that  Schalk  had  removed  on  his  own. 
Nowak  has  musicological  purity  on  his  side,  but  his  edition  creates  a  musical  imbalance  that 
Bruckner  almost  certainly  did  not  want.  Most  critics  and  performers  have  agreed  that  the  passages 
in  question  should  either  both  remain  or  both  disappear.  Most  people  prefer  Haas's  solution 
(especially  since  Schalk  linked  the  passages  where  he  had  made  cuts  with  a  particularly  pointless 
phrase  of  his  own  composition).  Actually,  the  differences  between  the  Haas  and  Nowak  editions 
amount  to  less  than  2%  of  the  measures  in  this  lengthy  symphony  and  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
noticed  except  by  someone  who  is  following  the  score  or  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work. 
Nowak  has  also  published  the  1887  version  as  it  stood  before  Bruckner  began  his  revisions,-  this 
score  makes  a  fascinating  comparison  with  the  revision,  but  as  it  is  almost  never  performed  and  has 
not  been  recorded,  only  score-readers  will  be  able  to  understand  the  degree  of  Bruckner's  reworking. 
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prepared  the  work  well,  having  devoted  six  full  rehearsals — an  unusually  large  num- 
ber— to  it.  The  result  was  a  performance  which,  as  Hugo  Wolf  said  in  his  review,  "was 
unique  in  the  annals  of  Vienna."  The  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  who  had  accepted  the 
dedication  of  the  work,  had  sent  high  officials  of  the  court  as  his  representatives,  to  assure 
a  glowing  social  occasion  as  well.  The  response  of  the  public  was  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic,  and  even  most  of  the  critics  wrote  glowing  accounts,  though  not  Hanslick. 
He  pointedly  left  in  the  middle  of  the  performance,  which  spared  him  having  to  see  the 
overwhelming  ovation  at  the  end  and  the  three  gigantic  laurel  wreaths  draped  around  the 
aging  but  gratified  composer. 

Like  many  of  Bruckner's  symphonies,  the  Eighth  begins  in  silence  turning  to  the 
merest  whisper  of  sound,  out  of  which  the  musical  thought  takes  shape.  The  obvious 
inspiration  for  this  kind  of  an  opening  is  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Bruckner's 
response  to  it  here  is  closer  than  usual,  in  that  his  principal  theme  is  in  the  same  rhythm 
as  Beethoven's  opening  theme.  Moreover  this  idea  contains  the  germs  from  which  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  symphony  grows. 


The  opening  upbeat  (a),  a  crisp  sixteenth-note,  reappears  everywhere,-  indeed,  the  sym- 
phony might  be  described  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  upbeat.  And  the  tail  of  the  opening 
figure  (b)  grows  in  importance  throughout  the  symphony,  constantly  insinuating  itself 
into  the  thematic  development,  starting  with  echoes  in  the  first  oboe  and  first  clarinet 
almost  immediately.  Almost  at  once  a  new  version  of  the  phrase  appears  with  the 
rhythmic  motive  that  is  so  characteristic  of  this  composer  that  it  is  often  called  the 
"Bruckner  rhythm"— a  pair  of  even  quarter-notes  followed  by  triplet  quarters  (c). 
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*Vviolas  and  cellos 

This  rhythm  continues  in  the  strings  until  an  orchestral  fortissimo  starts  the  entire 
process  over  again  from  the  beginning.  Throughout  this  passage  Bruckner  hints  at  the 
home  key  of  C  minor,  circles  around  it,  but  never  explicitly  establishes  it.  This  is  all  part 
of  the  process  of  growth  that  is  at  the  heart  of  this  symphony,  a  searching  for  the  solidity 
that  is  hoped  for,  but  not  given,  at  the  outset. 

A  new  key,  G  major,  is  briefly  but  firmly  established  for  what  is  clearly  a  new  theme— 
essentially  a  scale  figure,  though  obviously  derived  from  the  "Bruckner  rhythm." 
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This,  too,  will  play  a  crucial  part  in  the  proceedings,  both  in  its  original  form  and 
inverted.  Bruckner's  opening  movement  so  far,  not  surprisingly,  suggests  the  exposition  of 
a  sonata  form.  The  further  progress  of  the  musical  ideas  can  be  followed  through  an 
exposition  close  in  E-flat  and  a  development  that  employs  all  of  the  thematic  ideas  heard 
so  far  in  intricate  interaction  and  further  growth.  But  at  the  moment  when  we  expect  a 
full  recapitulation— the  return  to  the  home  key  of  C  minor— Bruckner  avoids  the  self- 
conscious  and  obvious  return  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement.  In  fact,  he  scarcely 
presents  the  opening  theme  at  all  (it  is  heard  once  in  the  first  oboe,  but  the  flute  and  the 
violins  compete  for  attention).  This  is  not  an  oversight:  the  composer  is  purposely  with- 
holding this  means  of  firmly  establishing  his  key— and  he  continues  to  withhold  it  until 
almost  the  end  of  the  entire  symphony,  about  an  hour  from  this  point!  Then  it  becomes 
the  climax  of  the  entire  work. 

The  remainder  of  the  first  movement  follows  from  what  we  expect  of  a  sonata  form: 
the  second  theme  in  E-flat,  the  marchlike  closing  theme  in  C  minor,  building  again  to  a 
powerful  climax.  But  then  suddenly  the  full  orchestra  drops  out,  leaving  the  horns  and 
trumpets  reiterating  the  rhythm  of  the  opening  theme  on  a  unison  C.  A  pianissimo  roll 
on  the  timpani  ushers  in  the  tense  "death  watch,"  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in 
Bruckner's  revision  of  the  score. 

The  overall  form  of  the  second  movement,  scherzo — Trio — scherzo  repetition,  is  easy 
enough  to  follow.  Bruckner  is  supposed  to  have  said  at  one  point  that  he  was  thinking  of 
"the  German  Michael"  in  this  movement,  that  is,  of  a  stolid  and  sturdy  peasant  type. 
The  comment  was  a  singularly  unfortunate  one  which,  like  many  of  Bruckner's 


Hans  Richter,  who  conducted  the  first  performance 
of  Bruckner's  Eighth  in  December  1892 
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attempts  to  provide  an  explanation  for  his  music,  only  misleads  the  unwary.  There  is 
nothing  peasantlike — or  even  truly  dancelike — in  the  colossal  power  of  this  movement, 
with  its  "celestial  engine"  running  full  steam  ahead.  The  rolling  inertia  set  up  by  the 
conscious  foursquare  regularity  of  phrases  drives  all  before  it.  The  Trio  is  a  slow  move- 
ment in  itself,  a  temporary  respite  from  the  tension  and  energy  that  has  preceded  it  so  far. 
Like  the  scherzo,  it  is  framed  in  a  condensed  sonata  form.  Here  for  the  first  time  in  his 
output,  Bruckner  calls  for  harp.  The  scherzo  is  repeated  literally. 

The  Adagio  may  well  be  the  greatest  slow  movement  ever  written  by  a  composer  who 
was  particularly  a  master  of  sustained  musical  thought  in  slow  motion.  The  intricate 
polyphony,  the  continuing  ramification  of  ideas  from  the  very  opening  of  the  symphony, 
illumined  by  sudden  outbursts  of  energy,  building  from  the  movement's  tonic  key  of 
D-flat  to  a  mighty  climax  in  E-flat  (a  distant  key  in  the  context  of  this  movement,  but 
extremely  close  to  the  symphony's  home  key  of  C  minor)  demand  and  reward  the  most 
sustained  attention. 

The  finale  opens  with  an  incredible  burst  of  energy.  The  strings  march  on  with  an 
F-sharp  four  octaves  deep,  heightened  by  grace  notes  that  hearken  back  to  the  scherzo, 
where  they  were  also  prominent.  A  mighty  chorale  in  the  brass  resounds  in  glowing 
harmonies  and  the  key  makes  its  way  to  a  solid  affirmation  of  the  tonic  C  minor.  Lyric 
passages  in  the  strings  and  woodwinds  turn  into  an  E-flat  minor  march  reminiscent  of  a 
passage  from  the  first  movement.  Indeed,  this  movement  involves  further  growth  of  the 
germinal  motives  of  the  opening  building  to  mighty  climaxes,  the  most  forceful  of 
which  is  the  utterance  of  the  first  movement's  main  theme,  purposely  evaded  in  the 
recapitulation  to  that  movement,  now  sounded  brilliantly  in  the  trumpets  against  the 
entire  orchestra  to  end  the  main  body  of  the  finale.  There  follows  the  extended  coda, 
which  drops  back  to  a  suspenseful  hush  before  achieving  the  climactic  passage  of  the 
entire  symphony — the  one  that  caused  its  happy  composer  to  write  "Hallelujah!"  at  the 
close  of  his  score— a  brilliant  C  major  conclusion  combining  at  one  moment  the 
principal  themes  of  each  of  the  movements  of  the  symphony  in  a  glorious  resonant 
maelstrom.  And  to  wind  it  all  up,  the  entire  orchestra,  in  unison,  shouts  forth  a  closing 
gesture  derived  from  the  very  opening  phrase  (figure  b)  of  this  massive  masterwork  of 
symphonic  architecture. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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More . . . 

Hans-Hubert  Schonzeler's  Bruckner  is  a  brief,  nicely  illustrated  life-and-works  (Calder, 
also  available  as  a  Marion  Boyars  paperback).  The  most  penetrating  musical  discussion  of 
the  symphonies  is  to  be  found  in  Robert  Simpson's  The  Essence  of  Bruckner  (Chilton). 
Philip  Barford's  Bruckner  Symphonies  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  gives  a  sympathetic 
introduction  to  these  works  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Dika  Newlin's  Bruckner, 
Mahler,  Schoenberg  is  an  interesting  study  that  links  the  three  composers  as  part  of  the 
great  Viennese  musical  tradition  (Norton).  Though  not  dealing  with  every  movement  of 
each  symphony  Deryck  Cooke's  chapter  on  Bruckner  in  the  first  volume  of  the  sym- 
posium The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  sympathetic  and  enlightening 
(Pelican  paperback),  with  extensive  discussion  of  the  first  and  last  movements  of  the 
Third  Symphony,  the  slow  movement  of  the  Seventh,  the  scherzo  of  the  Eighth.  The 
complex  series  of  scores,  versions,  and  editions  of  Bruckner's  music,  brought  on  largely 
by  the  well-intentioned  but  misguided  efforts  of  his  disciples  to  spread  performances  of 
his  work,  have  caused  headaches  for  everyone  performing,  studying,  or  writing  about 
this  music.  Deryck  Cooke  brought  some  order  out  of  this  chaos  in  a  series  of  articles  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Musical  Times  and  later  republished  in  this  country  by  The 
Musical  Newsletter  as  "The  Bruckner  Problem  Simplified"  (available  from  The  Musical 
Newsletter,  654  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  1703,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021). 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  recordings  of  the  Bruckner  Eighth  Symphony,  though  you 
can't  always  tell  from  the  label  or  the  notes  what  version  you  are  getting — even  the 
record  company  sometimes  seems  not  to  know  what  they  have  issued!  A  case  in  point  is 
Herbert  von  Karajan's  reading  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG):  the  liner  note  insists    ■ 
that  this  is  the  version  of  1887,  but  a  comparison  with  the  score  demonstrates  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  Haas  edition  discussed  in  the  program  note,  representing  the  1890  version  in  toto 
with  the  additional  insertion  of  a  few  passages  from  1887  that  were  later  cut  at  Schalk's 
insistence.  The  pianissimo  ending  of  the  first  movement  and  the  newly-written  Trio  of 
1890  are  clear  indications  that  Karajan  has  used  the  1890  revision.  Other  recommended 
recordings  include  those  of  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  on 
Philips  (perhaps  my  favorite  because  it  lets  Bruckner's  architectural  structures  make  their 
own  point  without  too  much  pushing  or  prodding)  and  Eugen  Jochum  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (DG).  Daniel  Barenboim's  recording  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG)  is 
beautifully  played  and  recorded,  but  his  tempos  are  so  fast— cutting  six  to  eight  minutes 
off  the  time  of  any  other  recording— that  they  give  the  symphony  a  rather  driven, 
Mahleresque  character.  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  who  gave  the  first  performance  of  the 
Haas  edition  in  1939,  recorded  it  (with  one  small  cut  of  ten  measures  in  the  Adagio)  in 
1949  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  a  reading  of  noble  proportion  and  careful  pacing 
(Electrola  Da  Capo  import). 

-S.L. 
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SEIJI OZAWA  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
A  TEN- YEAR  REPERTORY  LIST 

In  his  ten  years  as  Music  Director,  Seiji  Ozawa  has  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  following  repertory  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  (This  list 
includes  concerts  from  September  1973  through  the  1983  Tanglewood  season;  1983 
Tanglewood  dates  are  given  in  brackets  since  they  have  not  yet  taken  place.  Tour 
performances  are  not  included.) 

Season 

ANJO,  KEI/ICHIYANGI,  TOSHI/YAMAMOTO,  NAOZUMI 

Three  Spaces.-  Ten,  Chi,  Jin  (Heaven,  Earth,  Humankind)  TWD  1 975 

KINSHI TSURUTA,  biwa}  HIDEO  KANZE,  noh-kan  and  utai; 

KATSUYA  YOKOYAMA,  shakuhachi;  SEN  AMANO,  drums 

ANTONIOU,  THEODORE 

Circle  of  Thanatos  and  Genesis  (world  premiere)  1 980-8 1 

MICHAEL  BEST,  tenor,-  MAC  MORGAN,  narrator,- 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 
BACH,  CPE. 
Symphony  in  D,  Wq.  1 83,  No.  1 ,  Hamburg  TWD  1 975 

BACH,  J.C 

Sinfonia  in  D,  Op.  18,  No.  4  TWD  1975 

Symphony  in  E  for  double  orchestra,  Op.  18,  No.  5  1978-79 

BACH,  J.S. 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D,  B W V  1 050  1 982-83 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute;  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN, 
violin,-  PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

Cantata  No.  34,  "O  ewiges  Feuer,  O  Ui sprung  der  Liebe"  TWD  1975 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano;  ROSE  TAYLOR,  mezzo- 
soprano,-  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor,-  DAVID  ARNOLD,  bass,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Cantata  No.  5 1 ,  ' 'Jauchzet  Gott  in  alien  Landen' '  TWD  1 975 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano,-  ARMANDO  GHITALLA, 
trumpet 

St.  John  Passion,  BWV  1045  1980-81 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor  (Evangelist);  BENJAMIN  LUXON, 
baritone  (Jesus);  SHEILA  ARMSTRONG,  soprano,-  JAN 
DeGAETANI,  mezzo-soprano,-  JOHN  ALER,  tenor,-  JOHN 
SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

St.  Matthew  Passion,  BWV  244 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor  (Evangelist),-  RICHARD  STILWELL,  TWD  1 976 

baritone  (Jesus),-  PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano,-  MAUREEN 

FORRESTER,  contralto,-  SETH  McCOY,  tenor,-  BENJAMIN 

LUXON,  baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 

OLIVER,  conductor;  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE 

MARIER,  director 
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ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor  (Evangelist);  RICHARD  STILWELL, 
baritone  (Jesus);  ELLY  AMELING,  soprano;  MAUREEN 
FORRESTER,  contralto;  JOHN  ALER,  tenor,-  MICHAEL 
DEVLIN,  baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Ricercar  a  six  from  the  Musical  Offering,  BWV  1079, 
orchestrated  by  Anton  Webern 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  A  minor,  BWV  1041 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  E,  BWV  1042 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

BALASSA,  SANDOR, 

Calls  and  Cries,  Op.  33  (world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

BARTOK,  BELA 
Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra 
Duke  Bluebeard's  Castle 

YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano  (Judith);  GWYNNE 

HOWELL,  bass-baritone  (Bluebeard) 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Op.  19,  Pantomime  in  one  act 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  Suite 
Music  for  Strings,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2 

KYUNG  WHACHUNG,  violin 


•1975-76 


1979-80 


1978-79 
1977-78 

1977-78 


1982-83 


TWD  1981,-  1980-81 

TWD  1976;  1975-76 

1980-81 


TWD  1979 


TWD  1976;  1975-76 

TWD  1979;  TWD  1977; 

1976-77 

1980-81 
1975-76 
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BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VAN 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  21 
Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36 
Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Op.  55,  Eroica 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Op.  60 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

Symphony  No.  6  in  F,  Op.  68,  Pastoral 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F,  Op.  93 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  125 

ROBERTA  ALEXANDER,  soprano,-  MAUREEN  FORRESTER, 
contralto,-  JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor,-  VICTOR  VON  HALEM, 
bass,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano,-  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo- 
soprano,-  DENNIS  BAILEY,  tenor;  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

HEATHER  HARPER,  soprano,-  EVELYN  PETROS,  mezzo- 
soprano,-  SETH  McCOY,  tenor,-  BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone,- 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM,  HARVARD 
GLEE  CLUB,  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY,  F.  JOHN 
ADAMS,  director 

MARITA  NAPIER,  soprano,-  JOY  DAVIDSON,  mezzo-soprano,- 
JOHN  ALEXANDER,  tenor,-  SHERRILL  MILNES,  baritone,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Op.  19 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58 

ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  73,  Emperor 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 

ANDRE  MICHEL-SCHUB,  piano 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 

Fantasia  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  80 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano,-  FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano,-  MARY 
BURGESS,  soprano,-  LILI CHOOKASIAN,  contralto,-  KENNETH 
RIEGEL,  tenor,-  DAVID  GORDON,  tenor;  JULIEN  ROBBINS, 
bass-baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano;  MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano,- 
PENELOPE  BITZAS,  mezzo-soprano;  DEBORAH  GRODECKA, 
mezzo-soprano,-  AVERY  TRACHT  tenor,-  MARK  FULARZ, 
baritone,-  S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


1982-83 

TWD  1981,- 1980-81 

TWD  1975,-  1974-75 

TWD  1979;  TWD  1975 

1980-81,- TWD  1980,- 

1979-80 
1981-82,-  TWD  1980; 

1979-80 
1980-81,- TWD  1980; 

1976-77 

1981-82 

TWD  1982 


1981-82 


1975-76 


TWD  1974 

1974-75 
1982-83,- 1980-81 


TWD  1979 
1976-77 

TWD  1981 
1980-81 
1976-77 
1973-74 

1982-83 


TWD  1982 
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New  and  Different. 

ADS  "Atelier"  components.  A 
record  player,  receiver,  cassette  deck 
in  matte  black  modules  with  superb 
electronics  and  some  fascinating 
design  touches.  So  flexible  you  can 
put  them  anywhere. 

For  details  see  an  ADS  dealer  or 
write  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  305 
Progress  Way,  Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 
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Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

Overture  to  The  Consecration  of  the  House,  Op.  124 
Overture  to  the  ballet,  The  Creatures  of  Prometheus,  Op.  43 
Overture  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Op.  84 
Overture  to  Fideho,  Op.  11 
Leonore  Overture  No.  3 

Fideho,  Opera  in  Two  Acts,  Op.  72 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano  (Leonore);  JAMES 
McCRACKEN,  tenor  (Florestan);  FRANZ  F.  NENTWIG,  baritone 
(Don  Pizarro);  PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone  (Rocco);  VICTOR 
VON  HALEM,  bass  (Don  Fernando);  MARIA  FAUSTA 
GALLAMINI,  soprano  (Marzelline);  VINSON  COLE,  tenor 
(Jaquino);  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor 

Scene  and  aria,  "Ah!  perfido,"  Op.  65 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

BERG,  ALBAN 
Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

BERIO,  LUCIANO 

Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra 

URSULA  OPPENS  and  GILBERT  KALISH,  pianists 

BERLIOZ,  HECTOR 

Beatrice  et  Benedict,  Comic  opera  in  two  acts 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano  (Beatrice);  SHEILA 
ARMSTRONG,  soprano  (Hero);  GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW, 
mezzo-soprano  (Ursule/Beatrice);  JANICE  MEYERSON,  mezzo- 
soprano  (Ursule);  STUART  BURROWS,  tenor  (Benedict);  DAVID 
ARNOLD,  baritone  (Claudio);  JOSEPH  McKEE,  bass-baritone 
(Don  Pedro);  DOUGLAS  LAWRENCE,  baritone  (Somarone) 

speakers-.  ROHAN  McCULLOUGH  (Beatrice);  RAUL  JULIA 
(Benedick);  JOANNE  HAMLIN  and  FREDERICK  KIMBALL 
(narrators) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

he  Corsaire  Overture ,  Op.  21 

The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Dramatic  legend  in  four  parts,  Op.  24 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano  (Marguerite); 
NICOLAI GEDDA,  tenor  (Faust);  THOMAS  STEWART  baritone 
(Mephistopheles);  ERIC  HALFVARSON,  bass-baritone  (Brander); 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor;  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER, 
director 

JULIA  VARADY,  soprano  (Marguerite);  KENNETH  RIEGEL, 
tenor  (Faust);  PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone  (Mephistopheles); 
DOUGLAS  LAWRENCE,  baritone  (Brander);  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  BOSTON  BOY 
CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director 


TWD  1980 
1979-80 

1981-82 
1976-77 
1980-81 
1982-83 
1981-82,- TWD  1979; 
1974-75 

TWD  1982 


TWD  1982 


1978-79 


TWD  1982;  1981-82 


1977-78 


1980-81 
1982-83 


TWD  1979 
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EDITH  MATHIS,  soprano  (Marguerite);  STUART  BURROWS, 
tenor  (Faust);  HARRY  THEYARD,  tenor  (Faust);  DONALD 
McINTYRE,  baritone  (Mephistopheles);  THOMAS  PAUL,  bass 
(Brander);  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor,-  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE 
MARIER,  director 

Harold  in  Italy,  Op.  16 

PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 

Requiem  (Grande  Messe  de  morts),  Op.  5 

JOHN  ALER,  tenor,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Dramatic  symphony,  Op.  1 7 

JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo-soprano;  JEAN  DUPOUY,  tenor,- 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone,-  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVA- 
TORY CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

JULIA  HAMARI,  mezzo-soprano,-  JEAN  DUPOUY,  tenor,-  JOSE 
VAN  DAM,  bass;  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

Symphonie  fantastique,  Op.  14 


1973-74 


1978-79 

1981-82 
TWD  1977 

TWD  1976 

1975-76 

1977-78 


How  is  it  possible  to 
dine  well  before  symphony 
or  the  theatre? 

?  By  asking  for  theTable 
d'Hote  menu. 

olonnat 


120  Hunnngton  Avenue.  Boston  -Tel.  424  7000 
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BERNSTEIN,  LEONARD 

Chichester  Psalms  for  mixed  choir,  boy  solo,  and  orchestra 
ERIC  AUBIN,  boy  alto;  HARVARD-RADCLIFFE  COLLEGIUM 
MUSICUM,  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB,  and  HARVARD- 
RADCLIFFE  CHORUS,  F.  JOHN  ADAMS,  conductor 

Divertimento  for  Orchestra  (world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 
Serenade  (after  Plato's  Symposium)  for  violin  solo,  string 
orchestra,  and  percussion 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
Selections  from  Songfest 
BLOCH,  ERNEST 
Schelomo 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

BOULEZ,  PIERRE 

Rituel  (In  memoham  Maderna) 

BRAHMS,  JOHANNES 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 
Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  1 5 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  piano 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Op.  83 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

Serenade  No.  1  in  D,  Op.  1 1 
Serenade  No.  2  in  A,  Op.  16 

Ein  deutsches  Requiem  (A  German  Requiem),  Op.  45 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone;  JUDITH  BLEGEN,  soprano; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

BRUCH,  MAX 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  26 
ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 


1974-75 

1980-81 
1975-76 

TWD  1978 
1980-81 

1979-80 


[TWD  1983];  TWD  1978; 

1976-77,- TWD  1 976; 

1975-76;  TWD  1974; 

1973-74 

[TWD  1983],-  1982-83; 

1974-75 

[TWD  1983];  1977-78 

[TWD  1983],- 1978-79 

TWD  1977 

1976-77 

1973-74 

1982-83 

TWD  1979;  1978-79 

1976-77 

1980-81 

TWD  1978,-  1977-78 

1982-83 


BRUCKNER,  ANTON 
Symphony  No.  3  in  D  minor 
Symphony  No.  4  in  E-flat,  Romantic 
Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat 
Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 
Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor 


1979-80 
1975-76 
1976-77 
1982-83 
1978-79 
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TeDeum 

1978-79 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor;  CHERYL  STUDER,  soprano,-  JANICE  MEYERSON, 

mezzo-soprano,-  KIM  SCOWN,  tenor;  DAVID  ARNOLD, 

baritone 

BUSONI,  FERRUCCIO 

Comedy  Overture,  Op.  38 

1981-82 

CAGE,  JOHN 

Renga  with  Apartment  House  1776  (world  premiere) 

197 6-77 

HELEN  SCHNEYER  (the  Protestants);  NICO  CASTEL  (the 

Sephardim);  CHIEF  SWIFT  EAGLE  (the  American  Indians); 

JEANNE  LEE  (the  Negro  Slaves) 

CARTER,  ELLIOTT 

A  Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras 

1978-79 

CHAUSSON,  ERNEST 

Poeme  de  1' amour  et  de  la  mer 

TWD  1977 

SHIRLEY  VERRETT,  mezzo-soprano 

Poeme  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  25 

1979-80 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

CHIHARA,  PAUL 

Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra  (world  premiere) 

1980-81 

HARVEY  PITTEL,  saxophone 

CHOPIN,  FREDERIC 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  1 1 

1974-75 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  Op.  21 

1982-83 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 

Women  who  prefer  the  timeless  style 
of  contemporary  classic  clothing  agree. 
When  you  re  looking  to  the  future,  but 
would  prefer  not  to  let  go  of  the  best  of 
the  past,  leave  it  to  ITje  Talbots. 


1W 


aJboT; 


Since  1947 


458  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Visit  our  other  stores: 
Acton,  Duxbury,  Hingham,  Lenox,  Osterville, 
South  Hamilton,  Wellesley. 
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Boston's  place  for  business:  Copley  Place 

The  four  office  buildings  at  Copley  Place  are  the  preeminent  business 
address  in  Boston.  They  are  situated  at  the  heart  of  historic  Back  Bay  and  are 
part  of  a  $460  million  mixed-use  complex — the  largest  private  enterprise  in 
Boston's  history. 

Opening  next  year,  the  Copley  Place  offices  provide  access  to  an  unparal- 
leled range  of  amenities:  a  Westin  luxury  hotel,  a  Marriott  convention 
hotel,  Neiman-Marcus  and  100  elegant  shops  and  boutiques,  and  restau- 
rants, cinemas  and  enclosed  parking. 

The  offices  at  Copley  Place.  The  place  to  be  in  Boston  for  business. 

Leasing  inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Leggat 
McCall  &  Werner  Inc. ,  60  State  Street,  ^ 

Boston,  MA  02109;  (617)  367-1177. 


COPLEY 
PIACE 


A  project  of  Urban  Investment  and  Development  Co 
One  of  the  AEtna  Life  &  Casualty  companies. 


Nursing  and  Retirement  Homes 

for  those  who  appreciate  the  difference . . . 


Six  superb  nursing  and  retirement  homes  where  we  cater  to  the 
individual  personalities  and  preferences  of  our  guests  in  a  truly 
elegant  fashion.  Each  home  is  professionally  staffed  to  meet 
nursing  care  needs,  yet  feels  and  functions  like  a  fine  hotel. 

Harborview  Manor — 173  Smithneck  Road 

So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Taber  Street— 19  Taber  Street 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Oak  wood — 601  Summer  Street 
Manchester,  Mass. 

Cape  Cod — Lewis  Point  Road 
Bourne,  Mass. 

Elmhurst — 743  Main  Street 

Melrose,  Mass. 
Norwood — 767  Washington  Street 

Norwood,  Mass. 

Please  feel  free  to  visit  or  call  for  further  information 

Owned  and  Managed  by  Astor  &  McGregor 
(617)  542-0573 
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COPLAND,  AARON 

Concerto  for  Clarinet  and  String  Orchestra  with  harpsichord 

1975-76 

and  piano 

HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 

Dance  Symphony 

1980-81 

CRUMB,  GEORGE 

Echoes  of  Time  and  the  River  (Echoes  III) 

TWD  1976,-  1975-76 

DEBUSSSY,  CLAUDE 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

1973-74 

Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

1981-82 

i        DEL  TREDICI,  DAVID 

Final  Alice 

1977-78 

BARBARA  HENDRICKS,  soprano-narrator 

DRUCKMAN,  STANLEY 

Chiaroscuro 

1977-78 

DVORAK,  ANTONIN 

Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Op.  60 

[TWD  1983];  1981-82 

Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Op.  88 

TWD  1981,- 1980-8 1; 

1975-76 

Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Op.  95,  From  the  New  World 

TWD  1980 

!        Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104 

YO-YO  MA,  cello 

[TWD  1983],-  1982-83 

FRANS  HELMERSON,  cello 

TWD  1981 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

TWD  1978,-  1975-76 

Stabat  Mater,  Op.  58 

1979-80 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano;  JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo- 

soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor,-  BENJAMIN  LUXON, 

baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

ELGAR,  SIR  EDWARD 

"Nimrod,"  from  Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Op.  36, 

1979-80                               I 

»             Enigma 

FALLA,  MANUEL  DE 

The  Three-Cornered  Hat,  ballet 

TWD  1977,-  1976-77 

BEVERLY  MORGAN,  mezzo-soprano 

FAURE,  GABRIEL 

7 

Requiem,  Op.  48 

BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone;  LUCY  PEACOCK,  soprano; 

1978-79 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone,-  JUDITH  BLEGEN,  soprano,- 

TWD  1978 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

FINE,  IRVING 

Toccata  concertante 

TWD  1982 

GABRIELI,  GIOVANNI 

Canzon  per  sonar  septimi  torn 

1977-78 

Sonata  pian  e  forte 

1977-78 

Canzona  noni  toni 

1977-78 
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GLAZUNOy  ALEXANDER 
Chant  du  menestrel  for  cello  and  orchestra,  Op.  71 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

GLUCK,  CHRISTOPH  WILLIBALD 

Orfeo  ed  Euiidice 

MARILYN  HORNE,  mezzo-soprano  (Orfeo);  BENITA  VALENTE, 
soprano  (Euridice);  ERIE  MILLS,  soprano  (Amor);  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

GRIFFES,  CHARLES  TOMLINSON 
The  Pleasure  Dome  of  Kubla  Khan,  Op.  8 
Three  Poems  of  Fiona  MacLeod,  Op.  1 1 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 

HANDEL,  GEORGE  FRIDERIC 
Concerto  grosso  in  D,  Op.  6,  No.  5 

HAYDN,  FRANZ  JOSEPH 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
Symphony  No.  30  in  C,  Alleluia 
Symphony  No.  31  in  D,  Hornsignal 
Symphony  No.  39  in  G  minor 
Symphony  No.  60  in  C,  11  distratto 
Symphony  No.  73  in  D,  The  Hunt 
Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat 
Symphony  No.  'B'  in  B-flat 
Nottumo  No.  1  in  C 
Overture  to  Armida 

Sinfonia  concertante  in  B-flat  for  oboe,  bassoon,  violin, 
and  cello 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe,-  SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon,-  JOSEPH 

SILVERSTEIN,  violin,-  JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

Sonata  VI,  Consummatum  est!,  from  The  Seven  Last  Words  of 

our  Saviour  Upon  the  Cross 
Trumpet  Concerto  in  E-flat 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  trumpet 
Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  C 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

The  Creation 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano,-  GOESTA  WINBERGH,  tenor; 
TOM  KRAUSE,  bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

SHEILA  ARMSTRONG,  soprano,-  DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor; 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone;  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON, 
conductor 

The  Seasons 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano;  ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor,-  JOHN 
SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  baritone;  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVA- 
TORY CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 


TWD  1975 


[TWD  1983] 


1975-76 
TWD  1976 


1981-82 

1973-74 

1977-78 
TWD  1976;  1975-76 
TWD  1981;  1980-81 

1975-76 

TWD  1975 

TWD  1978;  1978-79 

1974-75 

TWD  1975 

1982-83;  TWD  1977 

1973-74 


1978-79 

TWD  1979 

TWD  1977 

[TWD  1983] 

1982-83 

TWD  1978;  1977-78 
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Mass  in  B-flat,  Harmoniemesse 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano,-  ROSE  TAYLOR,  contralto,- 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor,-  DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Mass  in  B-flat,  Theresienmesse 

RERI  GRIST,  soprano,-  GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW,  mezzo- 
soprano,-  JOHN  ALER,  tenor,-  VICTOR  BRAUN,  baritone; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Mass  in  Time  of  War  (Missa  in  tempore  belli) 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano;  GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW, 
mezzo-soprano;  ENOCH  SHERMAN,  tenor;  BARRY  McDANIEL, 
baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

HOLST,  GUSTAV 

The  Hymn  of  Jesus,  Op.  37 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 

COOKE  de  VARON,  conductor 
The  Planets,  Suite  for  large  orchestra,  Op.  32 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 

COOKE  de  VARON,  conductor 


TWD  1975 


TWD  1977 


TWD  1976 


1973-74 


1979-80 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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HUMMEL,  JOHANN  NEPOMUK 
Trumpet  Concerto 

MAURICE  ANDRE,  trumpet 

IBERX  JACQUES 
Escales  (Ports  of  Call) 

ISHII,  MAKI 

Mono-Prism  for  traditional  Japanese  drums  and  orchestra 
(world  premiere) 
ONDEKOZA,  Japanese  drummers 

IVES,  CHARLES 

Symphony  No.  2 

Symphony  No.  4 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Central  Park  in  the  Dark 

Variations  on  America  (orch.  Wm.  Schuman) 

JANACEK,  LEOS 

Sinfonietta 

KOLB,  BARBARA 
Soundings 

KOUSSEVITZKY,  SERGE 
Concerto  for  Double  Bass 

EDWIN  BARKER,  double  bass 

LIADOy  ANATOL 

The  Enchanted  Lake,  Legend  for  orchestra,  Op.  62 

LIEBERSON,  PETER 

Piano  Concerto  (world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

LIGETI,  GYORGY 
Melodien  for  orchestra 


1978-79 

1982-83 
TWD  1976 


1982-83 
TWD  1976;  1975-76 

1974-75 
TWD  1976 

TWD  1980;  1979-80 

1977-78 
1981-82 


1979-80 


[TWD  1983];  1982-83 


1973-74 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  GOOD  BANKING. 


Union  Warren  Savings  Bank 
Main  Office:  133  Federal  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110 
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LISZT,  FRANZ 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  E-flat 

LIU  SHIH-KUN,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  A 

ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 
Orpheus 

MAHLER,  GUSTAV 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  (with  Blumine  movement) 
Symphony  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Resurrection 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER,  soprano;  MAUREEN 

FORRESTER,  contralto;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Symphony  No.  3 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor,-  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 
THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 
THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

Symphony  No.  5 

Symphony  No.  6 

Symphony  No.  7 

Symphony  No.  8 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano;  JUDITH  BLEGEN,  soprano,- 
DEBORAH  SASSON,  soprano;  FLORENCE  QUIVAR,  mezzo- 
soprano,-  LORNA  MYERS,  mezzo-soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL, 
tenor;  BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone;  GWYNNE  HOWELL, 
bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor;  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE 
MARIER,  director;  [BROOKLYN  BOYS  CHORUS,  JAMES 
MCCARTHY,  director  (Symphony  Hall)],-  [YOUTH  PRO 
MUSICA,  ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director;  ST.  PIUS  V  CHURCH 
CHOIR  OF  LYNN,  MICHAEL  JOSEPH,  director,-  LEXINGTON 
BOYS  CHOIR,  CHRISTOPHER  KING,  director  (Tanglewood)]; 
JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 

Five  Songs  on  texts  by  Friedrich  Ruckert 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
Songs  of  a  Wayfarer 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

MAMANGAKIS,  NIKOS 

Anarchia 

DEAN  ANDERSON,  percussion,-  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON, 
conductor 

MARTIN,  FRANK 

Concerto  for  Seven  Wind  Instruments,  Timpani,  Percussion, 
and  String  Orchestra 
DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute,-  RALPH  GOMBERG, 
oboe,-  HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet,-  SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon; 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  trumpet,-  CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI, 
hom;  RONALD  BARRON,  trombone;  EVERETT  FIRTH, 
timpani 


1978-79 
1974-75 

TWD  1978;  1977-78 

1977-78,-  1973-74 
TWD  1975 


[TWD  1983] 


TWD  1977;  1976-77 


TWD  1976;  1975-76 

1980-81 

1979-80 
TWD  1981;  1980-81 


TWD  1978 
1981-82 

1976-77 


TWD  1978,-  1977-78 
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We  started  softly  and  quietly  as  a  flute, 


grew  with  the  depth  and  resonance 


dominated 
with  the 
authority  and  strength  of  kettledrums, 


soared  with 

the  confidence  of  great  conducting. 
And  no\y  in  our  sixteenth  year, 
were  the  best-orchestrated  corporate 
aviation  service  in  the  sky 


When  you  look  for  the  most  finely 
tuned  charter  service,  when  you're  in- 
terested in  buying  or  selling  corporate 
aircraft,  when  you're  ready  for  the  total 
management  of  your  Flight  Depart- 
ment. EAF  will  be  music  to  your  ears. 


EAF 


Contact:  James  C  Christiansen 

Executive  Air  Fleet  Corporation 

(617)  523-1579 
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MARTINO,  DONALD 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
DWIGHT  PELTZER,  piano 

MAXWELL  DAVIES,  PETER 

Symphony  No.  2  (world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

MENDELSSOHN,  FELIX 

Ruy  Bias  Overture,  Op.  95 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  25 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 
Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

Elijah,  Op.  70 

SHERRILL  MILNES,  baritone;  ELLY  AMELING,  soprano;  JAN 
DeGAETANI,  mezzo-soprano,-  NEIL  SHICOFF,  tenor,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor,-  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER, 
director 

SHERRILL  MILNES,  baritone;  ELLY  AMELING,  soprano,- 
GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW,  mezzo-soprano,-  NEIL  SHICOFF, 
tenor;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor,-  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER, 
director 

Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Op.  61 
ROHAN  McCULLOUGH,  speaker,-  DIANA  HOAGLAND, 
soprano,-  DANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

MESSIAEN,  OLIVIER 

Three  Short  Liturgies  of  the  Divine  Presence 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano;  JEANNE  LORIOD,  ondes  martinot; 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 
Turangalila-symphonie 

YVONNE  LORIOD,  piano,-  JEANNE  LORIOD,  ondes  martinot 


1979-80 


TWD  1981,- 1980-81 


TWD  1975 
TWD  1975 

1980-81 


TWD  1980 


1979-80 


TWD  1975 


1978-79 


TWD  1975;  1974-75 


South  Boston 
Savings  Bank 

'  ALWAYS  THE  LEADER" 


MAIN  OFFICE: 

460  West  Broadway,  South  Boston 

NEPONSET  CIRCLE  OFFICE: 
740  Gallivan  Boulevard 

QUINCY  OFFICE: 

690  Adams  Street,  Lakin  Square 


Tfi^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

(o*  'Pie -*76eafae  'peatte 


329     HUNTINGTON    AVENUE,     BOSTON     MASSACHUSETTS,    02115         2C7- 2111 

ll~<i  blocks    west   of     Symphony   Hall/ 
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MOZART,  WOLFGANG  AMADE 
Symphony  No.  25  in  G  minor,  K.  183 
Symphony  No.  28  in  C,  K.189k(200) 
Symphony  No.  31  in  D,  K.297(300a),  Paris 
Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz 
Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.620 
Sinfonia  concertante  in  E-flat,  K.364 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin,-  PINCHAS  ZUKERMAN,  viola 
Bassoon  Concerto  in  B-flat,  K.191 

SHERMAN  WALT  bassoon 
Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.622 

HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 
Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E-flat,  K.271 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414<385p) 

KEN  NODA,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453 

VLADIMIR  ASHKENAZY,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  23  in  A,  K.488 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 
Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A,  K.219 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


1975-76 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1981-82;  TWD  1977 
TWD  1976 
1978-79 

TWD  1979;  1978-79 

TWD  1979 

TWD  1976 

TWD  1982 

TWD  1978 

1979-80 

TWD  1977 

1978-79 
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*ome  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind.  Others  that  it 
is  a  certain  look.  Yet  still  others  maintain  that  itys  a 
way  of  life.  They  are  all  correct.  Jaeger  fashions  create 
a  state  of  mind  which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 
indeed,  become  a  way  of  life.  Jaeger  fashions  are 
created  in  London  and  seen  the  world  over.  If  you 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger,  why  not  come  in  and 
get  acquainted. 


LONDON 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 

Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  199  Boylston  Street, 

Newton,  MA  02167    (617)  527-1785 
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Serenade  No.  9  in  D,  K.320,  Posthorn 

Overture  to  Le  nozze  di  Figaro  (The  Marriage  of  Figaro),  K.492 
Overture  to  Die  Zauberflote  (The  Magic  Flute),  K.620 
Der  Schauspieldirektor  (The  Impresario),  K.486,  comedy  in 
one  act 

MAC  MORGAN  (An  Impresario);  RERI  GRIST,  soprano  (Mme. 

Herz);  ELIZABETH  PARCELLS,  soprano  (Mile.  Silberklang);  NEIL 

ROSENSHEIN,  tenor  (Herr  Vogelsang) 
Overture  to  Der  Schauspieldirektor,  K.486 
Recitative,  "Temerarif  sortite  fuori  di  questo  loco!"  and  aria; 
"Come  scogho  immoto  resta,"  from  Cos!  fan  tutte,  K.588 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
Scena,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  with  Rondo,  "Non  temer, 
amato  bene,"  for  soprano,  with  piano  obbligato 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo^oprano;  PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

MUSSORGSKY,  MODEST 

Scenes  from  Boris  Godunov 

NICOLAI GHIAUROY  bass-baritone  (Boris  Godunov);  KENNETH 
PJEGEL,  tenor  (Prince  Shuisky);  JACQUE  TRUSSEL,  tenor 
(Grigory);  MICHEL  SENECHAL,  tenor  (The  Simpleton); 
JOCELYNE  TAILLON,  mezzo-soprano  (Hostess  of  the  Inn);  OWEN 
RENFROE,  boy  soloist  (Fyodor);  DOUGLAS  PERRY,  tenor  (Missail); 
DUANE  CLENTON  CARTER,  baritone  (Nikitich,  Border  Guard); 
J.  PATRICK  RAFTERY,  baritone  (Shchelkalov);  ARA  BERBERIAN, 
bass  (Pimen);  AAGE  HAUGLAND,  bass  (Varlaam); 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor,-  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER, 
director;  YOUTH  PRO  MUSICA,  ROBERTA  HUMEZ,  director 

NIELSEN,  CARL 

Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  16,  The  Four  Temperaments 

Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  29,  The  Inextinguishable 

PANUFNIK,  ANDRZEJ 

Sinfonia  Votiva  (Symphony  No.  8)  (world  premiere,- 

commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 

centennial) 

PENDERECKI,  KRZYSZTOF 
Threnody  for  the  Victims  of  Hiroshima 

PERLE,  GEORGE 

A  Short  Symphony  (world  premiere) 

PROKOFIEV,  SERGEI 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  26 

MARTHA  ARGERICH,  piano 
Symphony  Concerto  for  cello  and  orchestra,  Op.  125 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  63 

PETER  ZAZOFSKY,  violin 


TWD  1978 
TWD  1979 
TWD  1976 
TWD  1977 


1979-80 
1982-83 


1981-82 


TWD  1981 


1982-83 

1977-78 

TWD  1982;  1981-82 


1975-76 
TWD  1980 

1979-80 
197  6-77 
1980-81 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

RUS I    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
CT1TE  Street  for  generations. 

5 1  J%J  £  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

*#  I  KKB  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1982. 
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PUCCINI,  GIACOMO 

Tosca,  Opera  in  Three  Acts 

SHIRLEY  VERRETT,  soprano  (Tosca);  VERIANO  LUCHETTI, 
tenor  (Cavaradossi);  SHERRILL  MILNES,  baritone  (Scarpia),- 
ITALO  TAJO,  bass  (Sacristan);  DOUGLAS  LAWRENCE,  bass 
(Angelotti);  KIM  SCOWN,  tenor  (Spoletta);  KEITH  KIBLER,  bass 
(Sciarrone,  Jailer);  MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano  (Shepherd); 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor;  BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER, 
director 


TWD  1980 


RACHMANINOFF,  SERGEI 

Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Op.  44 

1973-74- 

Symphonic  Dances,  Op.  45 

1974-75 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  F-sharp  minor,  Op.  1 

1978-79 

LYDIA  ARTYMIW,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  Op.  18 

TWD  1980 

CECILE  LICAD,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  D  minor,  Op.  30 

1977-78 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 

RAVEL,  MAURICE 

AJborada  del  gracioso 

TWD  1977;  1975-76; 

1973-74 

Une  Barque  sur  1 ocean 

1974-75 

Bolero 

TWD  1980;  1979-80 

MORE  MUSK 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 

(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.,  Thurs.,  9:30-7 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  9:30-6 
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Daphnis  et  Chloe  (complete) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 
L Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  Lyric  fantasy  in  two  parts 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano,-  D'ANNA  FORTUNATO, 

mezzo-soprano,-  JOY  DAVIDSON,  contralto,-  NEIL  ROSENSHEIN, 

tenor,  DAVID  EVITTS,  baritone,-  MARK  PEARSON,  bass; 

JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo-soprano  (The  Child); 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano;  D'ANNA  FORTUNATO, 
mezzo-soprano,-  MARY  DAVENPORT,  contralto,-  NEIL 
ROSENSHEIN,  tenor,-  DAVID  EVITTS,  baritone,-  MARK 
PEARSON,  bass;  JAN  De  GAETANI,  mezzo-soprano  (The  Child),- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Menuet  antique 

Ma  Mere  l'oye  (complete) 

Pavane  pour  une  infante  defunte 

Piano  Concerto  in  G 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

Sheherazade,  Three  poems  for  voice  and  orchestra 
FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

he  Tombeau  de  Coupehn,  Suite  for  orchestra 

Tzigane,  Concert  rhapsody  for  violin  and  orchestra 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

La  Valse,  Choreographic  poem 

Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales 

RESPIGHI,  OTTORINO 

Ancient  Airs  and  Dances,  Suite  No.  1 

Ancient  Airs  and  Dances,  Suite  No.  2 

Ancient  Airs  and  Dances,  Suite  No.  3 

The  Fountains  of  Rome 

The  Pines  of  Rome 

Roman  Festivals 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOY  NIKOLAI 
Sheherazade,  Symphonic  suite,  Op.  35 

ROCHBERG,  GEORGE 
Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

ROSSINI,  GIOACCHINO 
Overture  to  La  Cenerentola 
Overture  to  Semiramide 
Sonata  No.  6  in  D  for  strings 

ROUSSEL,  ALBERT 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Suite  No.  2,  Op.  43 

The  Spider's  Feast,  Symphonic  fragments,  Op.  1 7 


TWD  1979;  1974-75 


TWD  1975 


1974-75 


1973-74 

1973-74 

1979-80 

TWD  1980 

1973-74 
1979-80 

1974-75 
1979-80 

1977-78,- TWD  1975,- 

1974-75;  1973-74 

1977-78;  TWD  1975,- 

1974-75 

1976-77 

1977-78 

TWD  1976 

TWD  1979;  1977-78 

1977-78 
TWD  1979;  1977-78 

TWD  1977,-  197  6-77 

TWD  1976 


[TWD  1983] 
1975-76 
1975-76 

1978-79 
1978-79 
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Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42 

RUSH,  LOREN 
The  Cloud  Messenger 

SAINTSAENS,  CAMILLE 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  78 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  22 

ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 
Introduction  and  rondo  capriccioso,  Op.  28 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

SCHOENBERG,  ARNOLD 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  42 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  36 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Op.  16 

Gurrelieder 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano  (Tove);  TATIANA  TROYANOS, 
mezzo-soprano  (Wood-Dove);  JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 
(Waldemar);  KIM  SCOWN,  tenor  (Klaus  the  Jester);  DAVID 
ARNOLD,  baritone  (Peasant),-  WERNER  KLEMPERER,  speaker,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  soprano  (Tove);  LILI CHOOKASIAN, 
contralto  (Wood-Dove),-  JAMES  McCRACKEN,  tenor 
(Waldemar),-  JERRY  JENNINGS,  tenor  (Klaus  the  Jester),-  DAVID 
ARNOLD,  baritone  (Peasant),-  GEORGE  LONDON,  speaker,- 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Modern  Psalm,  Op.  50c 

ANDREW  FOLDI,  speaker,-  NEW  ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON, 
conductor 

Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  reciter,  piano,  and  string 
orchestra,  Op.  41b 
DANIEL  WINDHAM,  speaker,-  PAUL  JACOBS,  piano 

Theme  and  Variations  for  Orchestra,  Op.  43B 

Verkldrte  Nacht,  Op.  4 

SCHUBERT,  FRANZ 

Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat,  D.  125 

Symphony  No.  7  in  B  minor  (old  No.  8),  D.759,  Unfinished 

SCHULLER,  GUNTHER 
Capriccio  stravagante 
Deai 

SCHUMAN,  WILLIAM 
Symphony  No.  3 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 
Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 
MARTHA  ARGERICH,  piano 


1980-81 
1974-75 

1975-76 

1977-78 

1981-82 

1974-75 

TWD  1974;  1973-74 

1982-83 

1978-79 


TWD  1974 


1973-74 


1973-74 


1975-76 
TWD  1974;  1973-74 

1979-80 
1981-82 

1973-74 
TWD  1979 

1980-81 

1981-82 
1981-82 
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Anyone  with  an  ear  for  music 
can  join  the  BSO. 


Tune  in  to  concerts  by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Fridays  at  9  p.m.  WCRB  102.5  FM. 

A  Honeywell  presentation. 

Honeywell 
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Conzertstuck  in  F  for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  Op.  86 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn;  RICHARD  SEBRING,  horn,- 
DANIEL  KATZEN,  hom;  RICHARD  MACKEY,  horn 

SESSIONS,  ROGER 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  (world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom' d 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano;  FLORENCE  QUIVAR,  mezzo-soprano; 
DOMINIC  COSSA,  baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

SHOSTAKOVICH,  DMITRI 
Symphony  No.  10,  Op.  93 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2,  Op.  126 

MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

SMETANA,  BEDRICH 
Overture  to  The  Bartered  Bride 

STARER,  ROBERT 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (world  premiere) 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

STOLZEL,  GOTTFRIED  HEINRICH 
Concerto  grosso  a  quattro  chori 

STRAUSS,  JOHANN,  JR. 
Emperor  Waltzes,  Op.  437 

STRAUSS,  RICHARD 

Also  sprach  Zarathustra,  Tone  poem  for  large  orchestra,  free 

after  Nietzsche,  Op.  30 
Death  and  Transfiguration,  Tone  poem  for  large  orchestra,  Op.  24 
Don  Quixote,  Fantastic  variations  on  a  theme  of  knightly 

character,  Op.  35 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello,-  BURTON  FINE,  viola 
Em  Heldenleben,  Tone  poem,  Op.  40 

Symphonia  domestica,  Op.  53 
Four  Last  Songs 

LEONTYNE  PRICE,  soprano 
Interlude  and  Final  scene  from  Salome 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

LEONTYNE  PRICE,  soprano 

STRAVINSKY,  IGOR 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 

Movements  for  orchestra  and  piano 

MICHEL  BEROFF,  piano 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Wind  Instruments 

MICHEL  BEROFF,  piano 
Concerto  in  D  for  violin  and  orchestra 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 
The  Firebird  (complete) 


1982-83 

TWD  1982;  1981-82 
TWD  1977,-  1976-77 


1980-81 
TWD  1975 


1977-78 
1982-83,- 1981-82 

1976-77 
1982-83 

TWD  1982;  1981-82 

1982-83,-  1975-76 
1974-75 


1981-82;  TWD  1979; 

TWD  1975;  1974-75 

1976-77 

[TWD  1983] 


1982-83 
[TWD  1983] 

1982-83 
1975-76 

1975-76 

1979-80,-  1977-78 

1982-83,- TWD  1 982,- 

1975-76;  TWD  1974; 

1973-74 
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L'Histoiie  du  soldat  (The  Soldier's  Tale) 

Ode  in  Three  Parts,  for  orchestra 

Oedipus  Rex,  Opera-oratorio  after  Sophocles 

GLENDA  MAURICE,  mezzo-soprano  (Jocasta);  KENNETH 
RIEGEL,  tenor  (Oedipus);  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone  (Creon); 
AAGE  HAUGLAND,  bass  (Tiresias);  JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 
(The  Shepherd),-  JOSEPH  McKEE,  bass-baritone  (The  Messenger),- 
SAM  WANAMAKER,  speaker,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Requiem  Canticles 

MARY  WESTBROOK-GEHA,  mezzo-soprano;  S.  MARK 
ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

he  Sacre  du  printemps,  Pictures  from  pagan  Russia 


Symphony  of  Psalms 

TAKEMITSU,  TORU 

A  Flock  Descends  into  the  Pentagonal  Garden 

Quatrain  for  clarinet,  violin,  cello,  piano,  and  orchestra 

TASHI  [Richard  Stoltzman,  clarinet,-  Ida  Kavafian,  violin,-  Fred 

Sherry,  cello,-  Peter  Serkin,  piano] 


TWD  1976 

1979-80 
TWD  1982 


1982-83;  TWD  1982 


1 98 1-82,- TWD  1 980,- 

1979-80,- TWD  1976; 

1975-76 

TWD  1982 

1978-79 
TWD  1977,-  1976-77 


First  Chair 

in  Eating  &  Drinking 

NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF 
LONDON  BROIL  •  BARBEQUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

BROILED  BOSTON  SCHROD  •  BAY  SCALLOPS 
BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP  •  BROILED  SWORDFISH 
BAKED  STUFFED  HADDOCK  •  BOSTON  BLUEFISH 


EATING  & 
DRINKING 


£MJMm  & 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  Ladies  Invited  •  344  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  MA  •  266-3000 
Other  Saloons  located  at  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  The  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 
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TARTINI,  GIUSEPPE  (arr.  Jean  Thilde) 
Trumpet  Concerto  in  D 

MAURICE  ANDRE,  trumpet 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  PYOTR ILYICH 
Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 
Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74,  Pathetique 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  piano 

ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 

ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  35 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

BORIS  BELKIN,  violin 
Variations  on  a  Rococo  Theme  for  cello  and  orchestra,  Op.  33 

LYNN  HARRELL,  cello 
Ceremonial  Overture,  1812,  Op.  49 
Serenade  in  C  for  strings,  Op.  48 

Francesca  da  Rimini,  Symphonic  fantasy  after  Dante,  Op.  32 
Swan  Lake,  Ballet  in  four  acts,  Opus  20 
Eugene  Onegin,  Lyric  scenes  in  three  acts  and  seven  scenes,  Op.  24 

GALINA  VISHNEVSKAYA,  soprano  (Tatiana);  NICOLAI 

GEDDA,  tenor  (Vladimir  Lensky);  BENJAMIN  LUXON, 

baritone  (Eugene  Onegin);  PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass  (Prince  Gremin); 

JEAN  DUPOUY,  tenor  (Monsieur  Triquet);  LILI CHOOKASIAN, 

contralto  (Filipyevna),-  JOY  DAVIDSON,  mezzo-soprano  (Olga); 

DAVID  ARNOLD,  baritone  (Zaretsky);  GREGORY  REINHART 

bass-baritone  (A  Captain);  PAMELA  GORE,  contralto  (Madame 

Larina);  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

JUDITH  BECKMANN,  soprano  (Tatiana);  STUART 
BURROWS,  tenor  (Vladimir  Lensky);  RICHARD  STILWELL, 
baritone  (Eugene  Onegin);  ARA  BERBERIAN,  bass  (Prince 
Gremin);  STEVEN  COLE,  tenor  (Monsieur  Triquet);  ROSE 
TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano  (Filipyevna);  GILLIAN  KNIGHT, 
mezzo-soprano  (Olga);  LARRY  JULIAN,  baritone  (Zaretsky); 
MARK  CORNELIUS,  baritone  (A  Captain);  DANNA 
FORTUNATO,  mezzo-soprano  (Madame  Larina); 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  RALPH 
The  Lark  Ascending,  Romance  for  violin  and  orchestra 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


1978-79 


1978-79 

TWD  1982,- TWD  1977; 

1976-77 

1982-83;  TWD  1979; 

1978-79;  1975-76; 
TWD  1974;  1973-74 

1978-79 

1975-76 

TWD  1974 

1980-81 
1978-79 
1977-78 
1978-79 

TWD  1981;  TWD  1979 
1977-78 
1981-82 
1978-79 

1976-77 


TWD  1974 


1976-77 
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VERDI,  GIUSEPPE 

i 

Overture  to  La  forza  del  destino 

TWD  1980;  1978-79 

"Ah,  si,  ben  mio"  from  11  trovatore 

TWD  1980 

"Niun  mi  tema"  from  Otello 

JON  VICKERS,  tenor 

Inno  delle  nazioni  (Hymn  of  the  Nations) 

TWD  1980 

JON  VICKERS,  tenor;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Requiem  Mass  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in 

TWD  1981 

memory  of  Alessandro  Manzoni 

MIRELLA  FRENI,  soprano,-  SHIRLEY  VERRETT,  mezzo-soprano; 

i 

ERMANNO  MAURO,  tenor,-  NICOLAI GHIAUROV,  bass- 

baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

VIEUXTEMPS,  HENRI 

Violin  Concerto  No.  5  in  A  minor,  Op.  37 

1976-77 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

VIVALDI,  ANTONIO 

The  Four  Seasons 

1981-82;  TWD  1976 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Bassoon  Concerto  in  F,  P318 

TWD  1977,-  1976-77 

SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 

Piccolo  Concerto  in  C,  P.  79 

TWD  1977,-  1976-77 

LOIS  SCHAEFER,  piccolo 

Magnificat 

TWD  1976 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano;  GWENDOLYN 

KILLEBREW,  mezzo-soprano,-  ENOCH  SHERMAN,  tenor; 

BARRY  McDANIEL,  baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 

CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

WAGNER,  RICHARD 

1 

Prelude  to  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg 

TWD  1982,-  1981-82 

Overture  to  Tannhduser 

1976-77 

Tristan  und  Isolde,  Act  II 

TWD  1981 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano  (Isolde),-  GWENDOLYN 

KILLEBREW,  mezzo-soprano  (Brangane),-  JON  VICKERS,  tenor 

(Tristan);  AAGE  HAUGLAND,  bass  (King  Marke);  WARREN 

ELLSWORTH,  tenor  (Melot),-  KEITH  KIBLER,  bass  (Kurvenal) 

Die  Walkuie,  Act  I 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano  (Sieglinde),-  JON  VICKERS,  tenor 

TWD  1978 

(Siegmund),-  GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass-baritone  (Hunding) 

4 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano  (Sieglinde);  KARL- WALTER 

1977-78 

BOEHM,  tenor  (Siegmund),-  GWYNNE  HOWELL,  bass-baritone 

(Hunding) 

i 

Songs  to  five  poems  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck 

TWD  1982 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

WEBER,  CARL  MARIA  VON 

The  Ruler  of  the  Spirits  Overture 

1978-79 

WEBERN,  ANTON 

Five  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Op.  10 

1981-82 

i 
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WILSON,  OLLY 
Voices 

WOLF-FERRARI,  ERMANNO 
Overture  to  The  Secret  of  Susanna 

Arr.  WANG  GUOTONG/Orch.  SHEN  LIHONG 
Emancipation  Song,  for  erhu  and  orchestra 
JIANG  JIANHUA,  erhu 

Arr.  WU  ZUQIANG 

Wailful  Wrath  by  the  River,  tor  erhu  and  orchestra 
JIANG  JIANHUA,  erhu 

WU  ZUQIANG/WANG  YENQIAO/LIU  DEHAI 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Grassland,  Concerto  for  pipa  and  orchestra 
LIU  DEHAI,  pipa 


1976-77 

1976-77 

TWD  1980 

TWD  1980 

TWD  1980;  1978-79 


To  Build 

A  Reputation . . . 

.  .  .  takes  three  integral  ingredients. 
Excellence  in  service.  A  superb 
product.  And  not  a  little  bit  of  hard 
work. 

Panache  understands  this.  In  three 
and  one  half  years,  Panache  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  serving  the 
finest  French  nouvelle  cuisine  with 
a  complimentary  level  of  service 
and  ambience. 

If  reputation  is  important  to  you, 
come  to  Panache.  For  lunch.  For 
dinner.  And  keep  your  reputation 
of  good  taste  intact. 

lunch:  Thurs.,  Fri.  12-2 
dinner:  Tues.-Sat.  6-10 
reservations:  492-9500 
free  parking 
798  Main  Street,  Cambridge 


ndiSuito... 


Handsomely  furnished  Executive  Office  Suites 

are  available  in  the  Statler  Office  Building, 

adjoining  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel, 

on  a  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis. 


We  offer  everything  you  need  for  immediate  operation: 

Telephone  Answering  Service  •  Secretarial  Service  and  Dictaphone 
Telex  •  Telecopier  •  Conference  Room  with  Movie  Screen 
Your  Company  Name  on  the  Lobby  Directory      •       Photocopier 

PLUS  We  offer  everything  you  want  in  the  way  of  extras: 

Room  Service   •    Convenient  Parking  Nearby 
Valet  Service  •    Four  Restaurants  on  the  Premises 

For  information,  please  call  Joanne  T.  Baker 

(617)426-9890 
Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 
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llow  would  you  like  a  location  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Boston,  anchored  by  the 
flagship  stores  of  Jordan  Marsh  and  Filene's?  ||  A  location  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3  million  to  draw  from?  ||  A  location  with  all  the  knowledge,  science  and  art 
that's  ever  been  learned  about  successful  retailing  built  into  it?  J|  A  location  where 
your  neighbors  are  187  of  New  England  and  America's  most  successful  retailers, 
including  23  restaurants  of  varied  nationalities  and  price  ranges,  and  a  five-hundred 
room  Intercontinental  Hotel?  ||  A  location  with  on-site  parking  for  thirteen  hundred 
cars  as  well  as  direct  access  from  every  form  of  public  transportation?  ||  A  location 
planned  to  be  New  England's  major  fashion  event  center?  j|  A  location  in  a  magnifi- 
cent three-level,  multi-use  complex  destined  to  be  the  most  important  retail  center 


in  New  England?  ||  You'd  like 
all  that?  J§  Welcome  to  Lafay- 
ette Place,  open  for  business 
October,  1983.  4  Now  is  tne 
time  to  plan  for  your  success 
in  Lafayette  Place.  Call  Richard 
MacNamara  at  617-227-0690. 


I   Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Lafayette  Place. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Telephone  Number 
Type  of  Store 

Mail  coupon  to: 

LMr.  Richard  MacNamara,  Lafayette  Place 
One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 


lojfuatter/iac£^ 


Structured  For  Success. 


~i 


j 


■ 


md 
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Centennial  Concert  Celebration 

Sunday,  18  October  1981  at  5  p.m.  in  Symphony  Hall 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VAN 

Overture  to  The  Consecration  of  the  House,  Op.  124 

VIVALDI,  ANTONIO 

Concerto  in  D  for  two  violins  and  orchestra,  RV  512 

ITZHAK  PERUVIAN,  violin 

ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

HAYDN,  FRANZ  JOSEPH 

Concerto  in  C  for  cello  and  orchestra,  Hob.  VllbJ  (second  and  third  movements) 
MSTISLAV  ROSTROPOVICH,  cello 

VERDI,  GIUSEPPE 

"D'amor  sail' ah  rosee"  from  71  trovatoie 

STRAUSS,  RICHARD 

Awakening  Scene  ("Zweite  Braatnacht")  from  Die  agyptische  Helena 

PUCCINI,  GIACOMO 
"Signore,  ascolta"  from  Tuiandot  (encore) 
LEONTYNE  PRICE,  soprano 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VAN 

Fantasia  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  80 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano,-  SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER,  soprano;  LILI CHOOKASIAN, 
contralto;  JOHN  ALER,  tenor,-  DENNIS  BAILEY,  tenor;  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BARTOK,  BELA 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  (encore;  finale  only) 


Hundredth  Birthday  Concert 

Thursday,  22  October  1981  at  7=30  p.m.  on  the  Boston  Common 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VAN 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  125 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano,-  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano,-  DENNIS  BAILEY, 
tenor,-  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone,-  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor 
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THE  CRITICS'  CHOICE 

The  Boston  Globe  gave  Apley's  its  four-star 

rating  and  Esquire  magazine  named  it 

one  of  the  "100  Best  New  Restaurants  in 

America."  We're  also  pleased  with  the 

phrases  Boston  food  critics  use  to 

describe  their  dining  experience  with  us: 

"first  rate,"  "a  wonderful  eating  place," 

"unique  among  restaurants  of  its  type . .  .for 

the  moment,  no  other  hotel  restaurant  in 

Boston  can  beat  it."  We  suggest  you 

experience  Apley's  for  yourself. 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  &  INNS.  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS     61 7/236-2000 
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1982-83  SEASON  SUMMARY 

WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1982-83  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


BACH,  J.S. 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5  in  D,  BWV  1050 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

PETER  SERKIN,  piano 

BALASSA 

Calls  and  Cries,  Op.  33 

(world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

BARBER 

Adagio  for  Strings,  Op.  1 1 

BARTOK 

Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra 

BEETHOVEN 

Fantasia  in  C  minor  for  piano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  80 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 

MARY  BURGESS,  soprano 

LILI CHOOKASIAN,  contralto 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 

DAVID  GORDON,  tenor 

JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Overture  to  Fidelio 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  37 
RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  21 

BERG 

Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Op.  6 

BERLIOZ 

The  Damnation  of  Faust,  Dramatic  legend  in  four  parts,  Op.  24 

FREDER1CA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

NICOLAI GEDDA,  tenor 

THOMAS  STEWART,  baritone 

ERIC  HALFVARSON,  bass-baritone 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Week 


21 


16 


11 


1,  Tuesday  'C5' 
Opening  Night 

14,  Providence  III, 
Tuesday  'B6' 

10 

13 


BRAHMS 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Op.  83 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 

BRITTEN 

Les  Illuminations,  to  poems  by  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Op.  18 
VINSON  COLE,  tenor 

Spring  Symphony,  Op.  44,  for  soprano,  alto,  and 
tenor  soli,  mixed  chorus,  boys'  choir,  and  orchestra 
KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano 
LINDA  FINNIE,  mezzo-soprano 
PHILIP  LANGRIDGE,  tenor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

BRUCH 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  26 
ANNE-SOPHIE  MUTTER,  violin 


18 


16 


1,  Tuesday 'C5', 
Providence  III 

10 


11 


14 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoeverto  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for. Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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BRUCKNER 

Symphony  No.  8  in  C  minor 

CHOPIN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  Op.  21 
ALEXIS  WEISSENBERG,  piano 

DVORAK 

Cello  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  104 
YO-YO  MA,  cello 

ELGAR 

The  Dream  of  Gerontius  (words  by  Cardinal  Newman), 
for  mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  Op.  38 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
STUART  BURROWS,  tenor 
JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HAYDN 
The  Creation 

SHEILA  ARMSTONG,  soprano 

DAVID  REND  ALL,  tenor 

JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

Overture  to  Armida 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Hob.  VllaJ 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

HONEGGER 

Symphony  No.  2 

IBERT 

Escales  (Pons  of  Call) 

IVES 
Symphony  No.  2 

KIM 

Violin  Concerto 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

LIEBERSON 
Piano  Concerto 

(world  premiere,-  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 
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22 


15 


21 

11 

5 


14 


18 


17 


21 


MENDELSSOHN 
Overture  to  Ray  Bias,  Op.  95 

MOZART 

Concerto  in  C  for  flute  and  harp,  K.299(297c) 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 

Divertimento  No.  7  in  D,  K.205(167A) 

Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.477(479a) 

Overture  to  Die  ZauberflQte,  K.620 

Piano  Concerto  No.  27  in  B-flat,  K.595 
MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 

Recitative,  "Temerari!  Sortite  fuori  di  questo  loco!" 
and  aria,  "Come  scoglio  immoto  resta,"  from  Cosi  fan  tutte,  K.588 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 

Symphony  No.  31  in  D,  K.297(300a),  Paris 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  16,  The  Four  Temperaments 

PISTON 
Symphony  No.  6 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 

Sheherazade,  Symphonie  suite,  Op.  35 

ROSSINI 

Overture  to  La  Cenerentola 

SCHOENBERG 

Five  Orchestral  Pieces,  Op.  16 

SCHUBERT 

Overture  to  Rosamunde  [Die  Zauberharfe,  D.644] 

Symphony  No.  7  in  B  minor  (old  No.  8),  D.759,  Unfinished 

SCHUMANN 

Conzertstiick  in  F  for  four  horns  and  orchestra,  Op.  86 

CHARLES  KAVALOVSKI,  horn 

RICHARD  SEBRING,  horn 

DANIEL  KATZEN,  horn 

RICHARD  MACKEY,  horn 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38,  Spring 

SHOSTAKOVICH 
Symphony  No.  6,  Op.  53 
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7 
9 
6 
9 

20 

20 
3 


17 

1 

9,10 
10 

Tuesday  'C5' 


12,  Tuesday  'C/B' 


12 


SIBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

STARER 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

STRAUSS,  J. 

Emperor  Waltzes,  Op.  437 

STRAUSS,  R. 

An  Alpine  Symphony,  Op.  64 

Death  and  Transfiguration,  Tone  poem  for  large  orchestra,  Op.  24 
Don  Juan,  Tone  poem  after  Lenau,  Op.  20 
Interlude  and  Final  Scene  from  Salome 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 


7,  Tuesday  'C/B' 
17 

21 

4 
20 
16 
20 
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STRAVINSKY 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 
The  Firebird  (complete  score  of  191 1) 
Requiem  Canticles 

MARY  WESTBROOK  GEHA,  mezzo-soprano 

S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor,  Op.  74,  Pathetique 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
Symphony  No.  6  in  E  minor 

VIVALDI 

"Beatus  vir"  (Psalm  III,  Vulgate),  RV  597,  in  C,  for  two  sopranos, 
contralto,  tenor,  bass,  two  choirs,  two  orchestras,  and  two  continuos 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 

CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  mezzo-soprano 

BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto 

JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 

JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Introduction  to  "Dixit  Dominus,"  RV  636,  in  G,  for  soprano, 
string  orchestra,  and  continuo 
MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 

"Dixit  Dominus"  (Psalm  109,  Vulgate),  RV  594,  in  D,  for  two 
sopranos,  contralto,  tenor,  bass,  two  choirs,  two  orchestras, 
and  two  continuos 

MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 

CLAUDINE  CARLSON,  mezzo-soprano 

BIRGIT  FINNILAE,  contralto 

JOHN  GILMORE,  tenor 

JULIEN  ROBBINS,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

"Domine  ad  adiuvandum  me"  (Psalm  69=2,  Vulgate),  RV  593,  in  G, 
for  soprano,  two  choirs,  two  orchestras,  and  two  continuos 
MARGARET  MARSHALL,  soprano 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

WALTON 
Cello  Concerto 

RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 

WEBER 

Overture  to  Der  Freischutz 


15 

17,  Tuesday 'B6' 

15 


Opening  Night 


19 


19 


19 


19 


12,  Tuesday 'C/B' 
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CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1982-83  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


SEIJI OZAWA,  Music  Director 


SIR  COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  Conductor 

CHARLES  DUTOIT 
KURTMASUR 
VITTORIO  NEGRI 
EUGENE  ORM  ANDY 
ANDRE  PREVIN 


Week 

Opening  Night,  1,2, 
3, 13,  Tuesday 'C5,'  14, 

Providence  III,  15,  18, 
20,  Tuesday 'B6,' 21,  22 

8,9,10 
7,  Tuesday 'C/B,' 17* 

6 

11,12 

19 

16 

4,5 


*Seiji  Ozawa  indisposed 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


J 


Est.  1881 


Encore    T  Encore    ' 

Another  100  Years  for 
the  BSO  and  Us 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochures  The  Boston  Home,  LlC , 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1982-83  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


ALIAPOULIOS,  S.  MARK,  baritone 
ARMSTRONG,  SHEILA,  soprano 
BATTLE,  KATHLEEN,  soprano 
BEHRENS,  HILDEGARD,  soprano 
BURGESS,  MARY,  soprano 
BURROWS,  STUARX  tenor 
CARLSON,  CLAUDINE,  mezzo-soprano 
CHOOKASIAN,  LILI,  contralto 
COLE,  VINSON,  tenor 
DWYER,  DORIOT  ANTHONY,  flute 
FINNIE,  LINDA,  mezzo-soprano 
FINNILAE,  BIRGIT,  contralto 
GILMORE,  JOHN,  tenor 
GEDDA,  NICOLAI,  tenor 
GORDON,  DAVID,  tenor 
HALFVARSON,  ERIC,  bass-baritone 
KATZEN,  DANIEL,  horn 
KAVALOVSKI,  CHARLES,  horn 
KIRSHBAUM,  RALPH,  cello 
LANGRIDGE,  PHILIP,  tenor 
MA,  YO-YO,  cello 
MACKEY,  RICHARD,  horn 
MARSHALL,  MARGARET,  soprano 
MUTTER,  ANNE-SOPHIE,  violin 
NORMAN,  JESSYE,  soprano 
PERAHIA,  MURRAY,  piano 
PERLMAN,  ITZHAK,  violin 
PILOT,  ANN  HOBSON,  harp 
POLLINI,  MAURIZIO,  piano 
RENDALL,  DAVID,  tenor 
RIEGEL,  KENNETH,  tenor 
ROBBINS,  JULIEN,  bass-baritone 
ROBINSON,  FAYE,  soprano 
SEBRING,  RICHARD,  horn 
SERKIN,  PETER,  piano 
SERKIN,  RUDOLF,  piano 
SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  JOHN,  bass-baritone 
SILVERSTEIN,  JOSEPH,  violin 
STEWART,  THOMAS,  baritone 


Week 

15 

2 

5 

20 

1 

8 

19 

1 

11 
9,21 

5 

19 

19 

13 

1 

13 
Tuesday  'C5' 
Tuesday  'C5' 

4 

5 

15 
Tuesday  'C5' 

19 

14 

8 

9 

17 

9 

18 

2 

1 
1,19 

1 
Tuesday  'C5' 

21 

Opening  Night 

2,8 

5,21 

13 
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VON  STADE,  FREDERICA,  mezzo-soprano 

13 

WEISSENBERG,  ALEXIS,  piano 

3 

WESTBROOK-GEHA,  MARY,  mezzo-soprano 

15 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 

5,13 

THEODORE  MARIER,  director 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 

2 

LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

1,5,8,13,19 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  CHAMBER 
PRELUDES  DURING  THE  1982-83  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


BARTOK 

Fourty-four  Duos  for  Two  Violins  (selections) 

BEETHOVEN 

Romance  in  F  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  50 
Serenade  in  D  for  flute,  violin,  and  viola,  Op.  25 
Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Op.  3 
Violin  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  12,  No.  2 

BRAHMS 

Trio  in  E-flat  for  violin,  horn,  and  piano,  Op.  40 

BRITTEN 

Lachrymae,  Reflections  on  a  Song  of  John  Dowland,  Op.  48, 

for  viola  and  piano 
Phantasy  for  oboe,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Op.  2 

DVORAK 

Sonatina  in  G  for  violin  and  piano 

Terzetto  in  C  for  two  violins  and  viola,  Op.  74 

HAYDN 

String  Quartet  in  G,  Op.  77,  No.  1 

Trio  in  F-sharp  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Hob.XV26 

HONEGGER 

Sonata  for  viola  and  piano 

MENDELSSOHN 

Trio  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  49 
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Week 

11 

1 

14 
2 
14 


11 

5 

15 
15 

11 

2 


MOZART 

Duo  No.  2  in  B-flat  for  violin  and  viola,  K.424 

Quartet  in  G  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello  K.478 

SCHUBERT 

Quartet  Movement  (Allegro  assai)  in  C  minor,  D.703 

String  Quartet  in  D  minor,  D.810,  Death  and  the  Maiden 

SCHUMANN 

Five  Pieces  in  Folk  Style,  Op.  102,  for  cello  and  piano 

Trio  No.  1  in  D  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Op.  63 

[SIBELIUS 

Sonatina  in  E  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  80 

STRAUSS 

Sonata  in  E-flat  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  18 

STRAVINSKY 
Elegy  for  solo  violin 


20 
6 

10 
10 

Tuesday  'C/B' 
Tuesday  'C/B' 

Tuesday  'C/B'*] 

20 

15 


*not  performed 
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CHAMBER  PRELUDE  PERFORMERS 
DURING  THE  1982-83  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


BABCOCK,  MARTHA,  cello 
BACHELDER,  MARGARET,  piano 
BROWN,  LILA,  viola 
CHURCHILL,  MARYLOU  SPEAKER 
CLODES,  MARIA 
CROMWELL,  GRETCHEN,  piano 
DEVEAU,  DAVID 
ELIAS,  GERALD,  violin 
FELDMAN,  RONALD,  cello 
FIEKOWSKY,  SHEILA,  violin 

FRANCESCO  STRING  QUARTET 
(Bo  Youp  Hwang,  violin,-  Ronan  Lef kowitz,  violin,- 
Robert  Barnes,  viola,-  Joel  Moerschel,  cello) 

GENOVESE,  ALFRED,  oboe 

JEANNERET,  MARC,  viola 

KATZEN,  DANIEL,  horn 

KIM,  JUNG-JA,  piano 

LEFKOWITZ,  RONAN,  violin 

LEVY,  AMNON,  violin 

LOWE,  NISANNE,  violin 

LUDWIG,  MARY,  viola 

Mccarty,  patricia,  viola 

MILLER,  JONATHAN,  cello 
MIZUNO,  IKUKO,  violin 
NIELAND,  MISCHA,  cello 
PASTERNACK,  BENJAMIN,  piano 
RIPLEY,  ROBERT,  cello 
ROSEN,  JEROME,  violin 
SEIGEL,  HARVEY,  violin 
SHAMES,  JENNIE,  violin 
SMIRNOFF,  JOEL,  violin 
SMITH,  FENWICK,  flute 
URITSKY,  VYACHESLAV,  violin 
WANGER,  FREDRIK,  piano 
WILKISON,  RONALD,  viola 
YAMPOLSKY,  TATIANA 
ZARETSKY,  MICHAEL,  viola 


Week 

5 
15 
2 
2 
1 
2 
Tuesday 'C/B,'  14 
11 
11 
1 
10 


5 

20 
1 

11 
11 
20 
15 
5 
11 
Tuesday  'C/B' 
15 
6 

20 

2 

Tuesday  'C/B,'*  15 

5 

14 
[Tuesday  'C/B']| 
14 
6 
5 
14,15 
6 
6 


*  replacing  Joel  Smirnoff 
f  indisposed 
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This  is  a  CoacK  Belt 


* 


It  is  one  of  ten    K  models   we    make    out 

of  real  Glove  ■I  Tanned  Cowhide  in  ten  colors 

and  eight  length!**1*^  for  men  and  women  from  size 
26  to  40.  Coach®  Belts  are  sold  in  selected  stores 
throughout  the  country.  If  you  cannot  find  the  one 
you  want  in  a  store  near  you,  you  can  also  order  it 
directly  from  the  Coach  Factory  in  New  York.  For 
Catalogue  and  Store  List  write:  Consumer  Service,  Coach 
Leatherware,  516  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  10001. 


*i 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500.) 


Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  and  over) 


Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
The  Boston  Globe  Foundation 

William  O.  Taylor 
Cahners  Publishing  Company  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
Country  Curtains 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
Dynatech  Corporation 

J.E  Barger 
Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 


Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
New  England  Tel.  &.  Tel.  Company 

Gerry  Freche 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 
WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

An  Wang 
WheelabratorFrye,  Inc. 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000  and  over) 


Accountants 


*Coopers  &.  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Touche  Ross  &.  Co. 

John  F.  Keydel 

Advertising/ 'PR. 

*Kenyon  &.  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &.  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Thomas  V  Jones 
*Pneumo  Corporation 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 


Banking 

*Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

*  Bank  America  International 
Christopher  S.  Wilson 

*BayBanks,  Inc. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Berkshire  Bank  &.  Trust  Company 
D.  R.  Ekstrom 

""Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 
Robert  A.  Wells 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 
Robert  J.  Spiller 

*City  Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield 
Luke  S.  Hayden 

*The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston- 
Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
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Needlepoint  Rugs 

from  Portugal 


Elegant   handmade   wool   rugs   from  Lisbon. 

Choose  from  our  wide  assortment  or  let  us 

help  you  design  your  own.       Free  brochure. 

Arkelyan  Rugs 

67  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108  —  617/523-2424 


5t  ^otofpft/}^stAuraMf-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


*New  England  Bancorp 

P.  A.  Lombardi 
Old  Colony  Bank  of  Berkshire  County 

William  C.  Woodhull  II 
*Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
*State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*U.  S.  Trust  Company 

James  V  Sidell 

*  Union  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

William  H.  McAlister,  Jr. 

Clothing 

The  Kendall  Company 

J.  D.  Sherratt 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 

Construction 

*J.  F.  White  Contracting  Company 
Thomas  J.  White 

Consulting/ Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

*  Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
'"Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 
Linenthal  Eisenberg  Anderson,  Inc. 
Eugene  Eisenberg 

*  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 

Education 

*Stanley  H.  Kaplan  Educational  Center 
Susan  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*  Microsomes,  Inc. 

William  Cook 

*  Valpey-Fisher  Corporation 

Neil  Bernstein 

Energy 

*  Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Robert  O.  Anderson 

*  Atlas  Oil  Corporation 

Fred  Slifka 

*  Buckley  &.  Scott  Company 

William  H.  Wildes 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
*HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas  &  Robert  Glassman 


*? 


* 
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*  Ha  toff's 

Stanley  Hatoff 

*  Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
Northeast  Petroleum  Corporation 

John  Kaneb 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*Fidelity  Fund,  Inc. 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/ Restaurant 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  Elmont 
*Cumberland  Farms  Food  Stores 

D.  B.  Haseotes 
Dunfey  Hotels  Corporation 

Jon  Canas 
The  Farm  Stand  Corporation 

Crystal  Condakes 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
*Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*Ogden  Food  Service  Corporation 

William  F.  Connell 
*Red  Lion  Inn 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
*Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
*Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
The  Stop  &  Shop  Companies,  Inc. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 

*  Wm.  Underwood  Company 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

*Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*  Rudolph  Beaver,  Inc. 

John  R.  Beaver 


Buy  a 

Condominium 
with  a 
strong 
foundation. 


^fe^^^^Q  Cambridge 

I    M        t     Condominium 

^■^^^^^  Collaborative,  Inc. 

371  Harvard  St..  Cambridge  (617)  868-5464 


UNION  OYSTER  HOUSE 

Boston 's  Oldest  Restaurant 
41  Union  St.- 227-2750 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  and  COMMERCIAL 

1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:    (617)  738-5700 


m 


Share  the  warm,  traditional 
atmosphere  of  Back  Bay's  oldest 
restaurant. 

Enjoy  delicious,  thick  char- 
broiled  steaks,  fresh  seafoods, 
barbequed  chicken  and  ribs,  a 
limitless  salad  bar,  imported  beers 
and  wine,  plus  generous  sand- 
wiches all  at  modest  prices  ... 
luncheons  from  $3.50  and  dinners 
from  $6.50. 

Five  minutes  from  Symphony 
Hall,  the  Hynes  Auditorium 
and  Prudential  Center. 


NEWBURY'S 

STEAKHOUSE 

94  Massachusetts  Avenue 
(Corner  of  Newbury  St.)        / 
536-0184 

Open  from  Noon  to  Midnight 

Free  parking  at  garage  on  Newbury  Street 

All  major  charge  cards  accepted 


*Haemonetics 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
*Healthco,  Inc. 

Marvin  Myer  Cyker 

High  Technology /Computers 

*  Analog  Devices 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
*Augat,  Inc. 

Roger  Wellington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinane  Database  Systems,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 

*  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
*Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
*The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
*GTE  Electrical  Products 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
Management  Decision  Systems,  Inc. 
John  S.  Wurts 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
"'Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Technical  Operations,  Inc. 

Marvin  G.  Shorr 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 
Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
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U.  S.  Components,  Inc. 
B.  A.  Jackson 
*Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
*Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
Lawrence  W  Strattner,  Jr. 
Brewer  &  Lord 
Joseph  G.  Cook,  Jr. 
*Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
*John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

*  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
*New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
"'Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Jr. 
Moseley  Hallgarten  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis,  Inc. 

Francis  P.  Sears 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  Sommers 
*Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day,  Inc. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Thomas  Johnson 

Legal 

Cesari  McKenna 
Robert  A.  Cesari 
*Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Goodwin  Procter  &  Hoar 

Edward  O'Dell 
*Herrick  &.  Smith 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Leisure 

'Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 


GUvefy(^rts 


July  1  -  24  &  Aug.  7-14 
at  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

July  10  -  17 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

or  July  17-24 
at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

For  a  memorable  experience,  enjoy  a 
week  or  extended  weekend  vacation  with 
the  arts!  Our  unique  program  includes  per- 
formances by  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
New  York  City  Ballet,  Boston  Symphony, 
and  Williamstown  Theater  Company,  plus  a 
great  jazz  weekend  featuring  star  perform- 
ers. Also  included  are  seminars  in  philoso- 
phy, literature,  economics,  art  history,  mu- 
sic, and  drama. 

Excellent  facilities  for  swimming,  tennis 
and  golf  are  available  for  sports  enthusiasts. 

Accommodations  include  modern  dorm- 
itories and  apartments. 

Write  for  a  brochure. 

ALLENS  LANE  ART  CENTER 
(dept  B) 

Aliens  Lane  and  McCallum  St. 
Phila.,  PA.  19119  (215)  248-0546 


yiaxtre* Jacques 

Continental  Cui.sin 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Plate.    Boston 


742-5480 
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The  elephant  and  the  blind  men 
are  no  different  from  you  and  me. 

Just  as  each  of  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan  reached  a 
different  conclusion  when  they  touched  a  different  part 
of  the  elephant,  your  many  financial  advisors  are  often 
blinded  by  their  specialization  and  consider  only  a  part  of 
your  financial  estate.  The  result  is  usually  fragmentation 
and  unnecessary  inefficiency 

Without  a  coordinated  financial  program,  taxes 
may  be  higher  than  need  be,  investment  yields  lower, 
and  peace  of  mind  absent  altogether. 

It  is  the  role  of  The  Cambridge  Group  to  coordinate 
the  many  parts  of  your  financial  house,  and  to  form  a 
functional,  efficient  whole  which  is  in  concert  with  your 
desires  and  the  realities  of  todays  world.  At  The 
Cambridge  Group  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  all  of  your  options  and  develop  a  thorough 
and  systematic  approach,  designed  for  success. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  controlling  your  financial 
future.  Come  talk  with  us. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 

160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

One  Burlington  Woods  Drive,  Burlington,  Massachusetts  01803 

(617)247-3000 
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Symphony  Hall  Information 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "CON-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
^months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
.  srchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday,-  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermis- 
sion for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time 
for  other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office 
opens  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  con- 
cert that  afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets 
for  all  Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale 
twenty-eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once 
a  series  has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will 
be  accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
j  unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert. 
A  mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday  after- 
J  noon  and  Saturday  evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The  con- 
tinued low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIP- 
MENT may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony 
Hall  during  concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex 
near  the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on 
Huntington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians 
attending  concerts  should  leave  their  names 
and  seat  locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perform- 
ance. For  the  Friday  afternoon  concerts,  both 
rooms  open  at  12=15,  with  sandwiches  avail- 
able until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  inter- 
nationally, through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEAFM  (Portland  90.1), 
WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH-FM 
(Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque  Isle 
106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  are 
carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM  (Boston 
102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),  WPBH-FM 
(Hartford  90.5),  and  WNPR-FM  (Norwich 
89.1).  If  Boston  Symphony  concerts  are  not 
heard  regularly  in  your  home  area  and  you 
would  like  them  to  be,  please  call  WCRB 
Productions  at  (617)  893-7080.  WCRB  will  be 
glad  to  work  with  you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO 
on  the  air  in  your  area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its 
endeavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
9  and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, ! 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  J 
in  our  files. 


HOW  TO  HIRE 
AN  EXPERT. 

Talk  to  the  people  who  know  how  to  find 
them.  With  80  offices  in  3  countries,  the 
Robert  Half  organization  is  the  largest 
recruiter  of  financial,  accounting  and 
edp  professionals.  So  it  gives  you  the 
best  choice  of  first-rate  candidates. 

BQ  ROBERT  hulf 

m  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

100  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
Member  Massachusetts  Professional  Placement  Consultants 

AND  HOW  TO 
RENT  ONE. 

Talk  to  the  temporary  accounting  and 
bookkeeping  specialist.  All  Accountemps 
employees  are  carefully  screened.  So 
when  you  call,  you're  likely  to  get  some- 
one who  is  slightly  overqualified  for 
the  job. 
An  expert. 

accounlemps 

an  affiliate  of  Robert  Half  of  Boston,  Inc  B 

100  Summer  Street.  Boston,  MA  02110.  (617)  423-1200 
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In  Scotland's  Strathd 

fast  hunters  is  mori 

pride.  It's  a  family 

father  likp  snn  lite 


good  things  in  life  stay  that  way. 
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White  Label 

never  varies* 


The  Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  I  86.8  PROOF  -  c   1982  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO.,  NY 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  BiancW 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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